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PLATES. 


Victoria Double- Nie ag Sleigh, 1. 
Nonpareil Sleigh, 2. 

Pony Sleigh, 3. 

Keystone Coal-box, 4. 
Wellington Boot Clar. Coach, 5. 
Four-passenger Rockaway, 6. 
Copaicut, 7. 

Six-seat Park Pheeton, 8. 
Extension-top Phaeton; 9. 

ae 4 —-. or Standing- top Coal- 


French-boot Landau, 11. 

C Spring Victoria Pheeton, 12. 

Highland Buggy, 13 

Six-passenger Coupe Rockw’y, 14. 

Four-seat Extension-top Pha- 
ton, 15. 

Concave Bonaventia, 16. 

Half-top Four-seat Pheeton, Tf, 

Diamond Buggy, 18. 

No-top Milan Buggy 19. 

Six-seat Extens’n- Ah Pheeton, 20. 

Piano-box, Jenny Lind, 

The Azalaine, 22. 

French Calash, 23. 

Doctor’s Pheeton, 24, 

Concave Fall-top, 25. 

Circular-front Coupe, 26. 

Light Two-seat Wagon, 27. 

* T Coal-box, 28. 

Medium Clarence Coach, 29. 

Wagonette, . 

Elcho Buggy, 

Philadelphia Physician’ s Broug- 
fram, 32. 

Four-seat Swelled-body Sleigh, 33. 

Improved York Buge Y> 

Portland Cutter, 35. 

Six-seated Half- “top Swelled-body 
Sleigh, 36. 

Albany Cutter, 37. 

Montrose Cutter, 38, 

Philada. Piano-box ‘Buggy, 39 


[LLUSTRATIONS. 


Diagram of Frame for Striking 
an Oval, page 10. 

Diagram for making Joints, 11, 

= and Fall sewed together, 


Back, Cushion and Fall, 13. 
C. F. Gillet’s Patent Axle Box, 13. 
Inside Front View of Roll up Top, 


Diagram, explanatory of French 
Rule, 
Description of Front Carriage- 


part, 
Tools for Welding Pinsin Shifting 
ails, 41. 
Coach Body, explanatory of the 
French Rule, 
Concave Coal-box Body, 60. 
Carriage-part Light Pheton, 61. 
Back of Light Roll-up Top, 62 
How to Set a Top, 63 


LNOEX. 


Device for Stitching Knob Pieces, 


French Rule—Diagram—Manner 
of making Patterns, 85. 

French Rule—Back of Coach, 86. 

Carriage-part, French, bent Fur- 
chells, 87. 

Seat Arm, 89. 

Star Top, Cushion and Fall, 89. 

Diagram Coach- ae application 
French Rule, 1 

Carriage-part, Eccentric Wheel, 
Stiff Draw Bar, 109. 

Fall for Dickey Seat, or Close-top 
Buggy, I11. 

Round Cross Straps, TT. 

hit Seat, Back and Fall, 


Mechanical Power, 131. 
French Rule, diagram, 133. 
Full Wheel Coach Carriage, bent 


eds, 134. 
Back Valance and Corded Roll-up 
Straps, 136. 
bide? Leather Seaming Cord, 


age Coach or Pheton Doors, 

Mechanical Power—The Lever, 
153, 154. 

Seis Top with Fred’s Wrinkles,” 


French Rule, diagram, 156. 

Sections of ra dente Part, heavy 
body. wide boot, 1 

my — or Wood Seat Lin- 


Pocket Fall, with Zigzag Raisers, 


58 

Machine for Cutting Three-edged 
Raisers, 160. : 

Explanation of Mechanical Pow- 
er, 

French Rule, coach diagram, 179. 

Carriage Part, Coupe, 180. 

How to Find Sweep for Fenders, 
180, 181. 

French Rule, Coach Body, 203. 


Carriage ge poets vs. Guess-| 


work, 204, 205. 

Find Right Sweep and Proper 
Width Dash Fenders, &c., 205. 

Cut showing Leath. Wedge to pro- 
tect Leather on Dashes, 207. 

E- Haskell’s Improved Hand 
Brace and Bitt, 208. 2 

French Rule, Coach Body, side 
elevation, 225. 

Side and Dash Fenders to Find 

Right Sweep, 227 

Top View of Carriage with Fen- 
ders, 228, 

wage 4 Part Platform Carriage, i 


2 
French Rule, Side Elevation o 
larence Body, 
Carriage Part, Sweep and Width 
of Fenders, 


Inside View of Close Top, show-| 


Physician’s Brougham on Cant 
Cushion Top, 274. 


MISCELLANY. 


A Broken Me ky acter, ) 208. 
A Change, (ed.,) 
A Few Days “dea Tome (ed.,) E69. 
A Horrible a sew 

A Jour on the one 106. 
A Magnificent Vehicle, (ed.,) 123. 
ce rermerrae (ed.,) 5, 101, 197, 


20, 
Agents Authorized, (ed.,) 10 
Agents, Notice to, (ed. 3) roe bie. 
Agrarianism, fed..}2 
Allette, P., Depart’t on (ed. ng 
An Important Matter, ¢ed..) 125 
Apprenticeship System, (ed.,) 49 
Are They Useless Appendages, 58. 
Attention Friends, (ed. 
Attention, (ed.,) 222, 244, 


Back Numsers, (ed.,) 222, 268. 
ac ‘A Few Words to, (ed.,) 


Branch Departments, (ed.,) 53. 

Brace and Bit Connection, 208. 

Building, House and Carriage 
Contrasted, 32. 


CarrisGE Manuracroriss, (ed.,) 

Carriage "Manufactory, The Mon- 
ster, 278. 

Carriage Materials, Prices Cur- 
rent of, 22, 46, 70, 94, le 1438, 
165, 189, 213, 236, 260, 284. 

Carriage, The Usesand Abuses of, 
(ed.,) 28. 

— Factory for Sale, (ed.,) 
5 


Carriage Fashions for 1868, 163. 

Carriage Painting, &c., 209. 

sae te oe The Purchase 
of, fed 

Castle tod.) in the Trimming 
Room, 199, 248. 

Charts, Business, (ed.,) 76, 148. 

Change of Address, (ed.,} 52. 

Chapman’s Patent, (ed. ) 269. 

Coach-Maker on the Rail, 9, 34, 
54, 80, 105, 126, 175. 

es Odds and Ends, 


Coach-making in United States, 
Coach-making in United States, 


(ed.,) I 
Coming to the City, 254. 
Co-operation, 14, 36, 63, 113, 140, 
161, 187, 210, 81. 
Co-operation, (ed.,) 51, 171. 
waa eee answers to, 19,30, 
rage HZ, 132; 150, 178, 212, 224, 
'Correspondence— 
a Pencil, = 


ing half bow-cap finish, 253. 


D. Verrell, 9 


WH S., 7. 
Snay, 33, 56, 84. 
Jonathan, 8. 
W. H. Scribner, 34. 
T. Acks, 82. 
H. Harper, 17, 83, 200, 269. 
JH. Ps,.81; 107. 
W. Harding, 126. 
Enquirer, 132. 
W.N. Fitzgerald, 55. 
gg Driver. 57. 
M. W. M.. 107. 
L. F.M. Hasterday, 222, 
Member No. 1 
Corrections, (ed. 17 
p neabelpieen gaa ihoetry, ) 231: 
Come and See, (ed,,) 145. 
Clippings, 5,13, 28. 36, 37, 54,59, 61, 
84, 86, 87, 107, 125, 132, 136. 137, 
905, 207, 224. 


Drap in the Street. (poetry,) 184. 
Description of Her Majesty’s 
Coach, 182. 
Departments, Our; (ed.,) 10. 
Deferred Notice, (ed..) 26. 
Discussion, Extraordinary, 15d, 
Don’t Read This, (ed.,) 172. 
Drawings, Explanations of, 4. 27, 
52, 76. 102, 124, 149, 174, 197, 221; 
244, 268. 


EprroriaL Jottings, 123, 146, 173. 


196. 
Eight Hours, (ed..) 124. 
Hight-Hour Law, (ed.,) 76. 
Hight Hours in Governm’t Work- 
shops, (ed. 
Employers, To. ey 26, 
Employers and Employed, 254. 
Enlargement, Our, (ed.,) 1. 
ad ooh Answer to, 153. 
Expiration Notice, (ed.,) 97. 
Exultant, (ed.,) 268. 


FremMALe Lapor, 82. 

Financial Crisis, The, (ed.,) 52. 

mee Augustus Aurelius, 

e 

Flies in the Web, (ed.,) 218. 

French Rule, (e d.,) 3. 

French Rule, Explanations of, 38, 
60, 85, 108, 133, 156, 179, 203. 

Fulfill your Engagements, (ed.,) 4. 


GILLETTE, C, F., Pat. Axle Box, 13. 
Grateful. (ed.,) 124. 
Ground Draft, 33 


Hammer, hig by and Anvil, 11, 40, 

61, 86, 109, 134, 180, 205, 997, 251. 
Hands, Applications for, (ed. ,) 150. 
— Situations Wanted, (ed.,) 


ee Wea Ten-Hour Law, (ed.,) 


Heraldry, (ed.,) 197. 

Heraldic Painting, 202, 228; oar. 
How Can They Endure It, (ed.,) 3. 
How to Treat a Watch, 230, 
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Household, The, 17, 4 42, 66, 91, 114, 
138, 159, 186, 209, : 239, 251, 280. 


IpEeauity, A Trip to, 273. 
I’m a Twin, (poetry. 137. 


Improvements in Journal, (ed..) Monetary System, 
10 


Independ’ t Political Action, (ed.) 


— pepacn in Painting, (ed.) 

6 

Trritable Christians, 235. 

Its Coming, 59. 

a Js Not Your Business Why, 
(poetry,) 15. 

I’ve Been Thinking, (poetry,) 255. 


Jeatous Rival, A, (ed,,) 266. 

Journal, Vol. 2, (e d.,) 77. 

Journoyans A Suggestion to, 
ed, 


Keep in Good Humor, (ed.,) 267. 


Lapor, (poetry,) 15. 

Labor, Foreign, (ed.,)'98 

saute} Bos Present Standing of, 
e 

Labor, Imported, (ed.,.) 122, 148. 

Labor, at of Skilled,(ed.,) 27. 

Labor, 17 

Labor’s ution essman, (ed,,) 53. 

Letters from + President, 6,5; 
vA Teas Heer ea | 

yee up Your Mises, (poetry,) 160. 

Lines by Gerald. (poetry,) 90. 

Locomotive Engine, The Frst Ef- 

fective, 132. 


Maker not Driver, (ed.,)'76 

Mackenzie Brothers, a ry, Dd. 

Matrimony, (poetry,) 42 

a 16, 44, ‘8, 163, 188, 
D 

ore Extraordinary, (ed.,) 


| 
| 


at Lessons, 17, 44, 66. 90, 114, dha wet Waking Up, The, 


39, 159, 185, 210, 233, regres 
More than Important, (ed. ») 145 
More Testimony, (ed..,) 7 ) TT 08. 

7, (ed... \7 ye 
The Proposed, 


(ed.,) 219. 
Mr. Nobody, (poeetry,) 280. 


Natrona Labor Congress,(ed.,)5. 
Never Give Up, 66 

Newark Outrage, 31. 

Noble Men, 137. 

Not All in Bringing WD; Zoo. 

ae gel. in the House, (poetry, 


OxsrruaRry—R. Simpers, 16. 

Obituary—E. M. Shotwell, 279. 

Old Church Bell, The, (poetry, Age 

On the Rail Again, (ed.,) 

Out of Print No. 1, (ed. 138 

Over-Exactions, (ed, ») 97. 

Over- r-Production, The Evils of,.57, 
fits 


PrenciL, Rule and Square, 10, 38, 
60, 85. 108, 183, 156, 179; 103, 225, 


250, 274. 
Periodicals: 43, ne 98, 116, 142, 164, 
Pittsburg, (ed. 
92; 255, 959, oe 
Philadelphia Commerce and In-| 
dustry, 141. 
Power, Metobntosss i 153. 
Price List, Our, (ed..) 28, 53, 
Printers’ Toil, fy a 412; 
Procrastination, (poetry, pAgT 


ed. 
Questions 
(ed., 


Easily Understood, 


Rart~RoaAv Monopolies, (ed.,) 101. 

Raisers, Three-Edged, (ed. ») 269, 

Readers, Fo our, (ed..) 265. 

Ready Made Opinions. (ed.,) 146. 

Recent Inventions, 19, 44, 69, 93, 
IIT. 142, 164, 212 

wie BF and Receipts, 17, 42. 66, 

- 138, 161, 184, 210, 233, 

8, 281 

Remedy, The, ch ay 2. 

Request. {oe Jo 

cai vaio . Enlargement, (ed. sy 


ay 
Revolution, The, (ed..) 174. 
Running Gear, New, for Car- 


riages, 84 
ScrENcE and Art, 14; a3 64, 90, 112. | 
189, 161,187, 23262 


Scraps of Humor. 18, ry 67; 925 ae 
141, 162, 187, 211, 234, 258, 282. | 
Scenes in a Police Court, {poetry,) 


160. 

Selections, 64. | 

Sewing Machines, {ed.,) 248. 

Shears, Needle and Tack Ham-| 
mer, 12, .8¢)625 e: ome 136, 158, | 
182, 207, 226, 253, 2 

Shotwell, E. M.. » (ed. “) ‘969. 

Stray Steps, 29, 104, 129, 154, 176, | 
197, 246; 271. 

Stray Steps, (ed..) 98. oy 221; | 

Strop on Blues, (ed. | 

Steel Plate ohio al {ed.,) 268. 

Steel Forging and Welding, 229. 


Professional Grunters, (ed.,) 174. |Suecess in Life, (ed. 


Protective Unions, (poetry,) 65. 


Subseriptions Unexpired, ced.,)3 


Preaching vs. Practice, (ed.,) 269.|Suggestions to Mechanics, 183. 


Putty-Knife and Paint-Brush, 4), 


35, 62, 88, 110, 135, 157, 181, 206.| THanks, (ed.,) 76. 100. 123, 


228, 252, 275, 


Thanksgiving, (ed.,) 51. 


i'The Difference, (ed..) 


This Picture and teat (ed..) 195. 
oo dier’s Trunk, (poetry,) 


Thill Coupling, (ed.,) 17 
| Trades os. Clerks hips, ie -) 104. 
|Trade, The Importance of Learn- 


a. 15, 
eae tian. 14, 41, 64. 91, 113, 139, 
161, 186, 210, 231, 256. i 


bigs) V., Contributions, (ed.,) 
ee Reports from, 19, 45, 69, 


Union ees 28, 48,72, 96, 120. 
Union, Iron Molders, 243. 


Wasp o Female Operatives, 
ed..) 99. 
aro pers to Guard Against, 


‘Wagon Greasing, 278. 

Wanted, 284, 165, "189, 213, 236, 260. 

Wife. The ‘Appropriate Requisites 
for a, 20. 

Wilnington Trip, Coe 0. 

| Western Trip, (ed.,) 

We Wonder, (ed.,) 12 

Which Shall It Be, (Dootrs, ) 231. 


Worthy of Imitation, (ed. 

Workingmen one Political Par- 
ties, (ed.,) 10 

Workingmen’s Association, New 
York. (ed. 

|Workingman, A, <noabie’ yas 

Workingman, The, 56. 

Working Girls, The, (poetry, ) 112. 


Work and Rest, (poetry,) 184. 
Woman’s Inhumanity to Woman, 
(poetry,) 184. 


YEAR, phe Old and the New, 


(ed..) 73, 
Youth’s Column, 18, 39, 67, 92, 115, 


140, 162, 187, 211, 234, 258, 283. 


Coach-Makers’ [International Journal. 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE INTEREST OF COACH-MAKERS. 


Vor. IL —No. 1. SEPTEMBER, 1866. §$1,20 PER ANNUM, 


Always in Advance. 


THE JOURNAL. of the organization, and, in fact, owners of the JouRNAL, 


We present to you, kind reader, the Jourwat in its new | and feel a deep interest in its success. There is scarcely a 
dress. How different its appearance from the three num- city of any note but we have those well skilled in the art 
bers that preceded it. The question naturally arises, how | who have promised to contribute, thereby enabling us to 
is this? why this extra outlay ? was not the old form and. furnish the styles in advance even of the shop where they 
style good enough? has the International Union. got so OrigaTiA te. ‘ ; ote : i 
much money that it does not know what to do with it? The International Union limited us in the price of the 
and numerous other questions of alike nature. The facts JOURNAL, thinking, doubtless, to place it within the reach 
are these: we are growing to be an organization respected ef ee working at the business, and we purpose 
by every true laborer in the cause, and the demands of the adding to its interest in the way of illustrations as our 
members of the craft were not fully met in the old issue; receipts will ee gee We therefore call BUTE SePt a TRV 
hence the wisdom of the International Union in selecting ber of the organization to constitute himself an agent in 
the present form and size, being suitable for plates, and its circulation, thereby assisting in spreading information, 
containing a larger amount of reading matter, which, if and enabling us to make the JournaL the more attrac- 
rightly managed, will tend greatly to elevate us as a class sein : 
of mechanics. And then, you will observe, this publica- In conclusion hs would say, that Me fee ge a the 
tion is not sustained from the public funds of the organi- duties before us with a fear and trembling.” feeling the 
zation, but it receives its support directly from those who weight of responsibility resting upon us, lest we shall not 
desire to be benefitted thereby ; and we promise you that be able to make the JouRNAL as interesting and attractive 
so far as our ability will enable us, they shall receive the | #8 ## Should be, thereby losing the influence it should pos- 
Beet bikin? their tavestment. Sess among the working classes. And, as we have said be- 
fore, we make no pretensions to ability —coming right from 
the workshop, with no experience—we ask the indulgence 
of our readers, assuring them that our best efforts shall be 
put forth in advancing the cause, and making the JouRNAL 
an honor to the organization. 


We are enabled to present a publication, we think, that 
will prove satisfactory to every right thinking member of 
the craft—something that has been very much needed—a 
JOURNAL devoted to the interests of our trade, and espe- 
cially to that portion who have to earn their living by 
incessant toil. And while it shall be our special object to 
defend the workman against the wrongs of oppression by BEHIND TIME. 
avaricious capitalists, and endeavor, if possible, to elevate| Owing to the vast amount of work to be performed in 
| him to a higher position in socicty, we shall at all times be | preparing the proceedings of the Convention, the Constitu- 
careful that no infringements are made upon the rights of | tions, Blanks, &c., together with the labor attendant upon 
the employer. ‘Justice and Right,’ between employer | the getting out of the JouRNAL in the present style, and 
and employee, shall be our motto, and by it we stand or | having been detained for one whole week in Baltimore at 
fall. the Labor Congress, we are necessarily behind time with 

We shall endeavor to guard well its columns from any- | this number, but notwithstanding our delay in going to 
thing that will tend to widen the breach between them, | press we are obliged to record ‘‘No Report’’ from several 
and shall use our best efforts in the promotion of good will | Unions. Will the members of these Unions see that their 
among all members of the craft, regardless of the position | officers ‘attend to their duty, or have others put in their 
they may occupy. place that will be prompt in making out their report and 

Hereafter we propose to insert, in each number, one or | forwarding to us. We shall hereafter endeavor to be on 
more plates of the latest styles of carriages and parts | time, and Corresponding Secretaries will bear this in mind, 
thereof, drawn by practical men working at the business; | and be sure to have their reports mailed immediately after 
and we think in this particular we have the advantage over | their last meeting in the month. Reports received after 
any individual enterprise—onr draughtsmen being members | the third of the month will not appear in the JouRNAL. 
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COACH-MAKERS’ INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL. 


THE CONVENTION. 


Since the last issue of the JouRNAL a new era has 
dawned upon our organization. The third session of the 
International Union has been held. 

It will probably be interesting to our readers to know 
what was done at that Convention, and for the benefit of 
those that have not seen the printed proceedings, I will 
briefly give a summary of the business transacted. 

One of the most important acts was the authorizing of 
our President to travel during the entire year in the forma- 
tion of new Unions, and the building up of those already or- 
ganized. Theadvantage to be derived from this is obvious to 
every person. At our last session we numbered six Unions, 
with about three hundred members in good standing. 
They authorized a small tax to be raised for the purpose 
of sending out a Traveling Deputy, and during the two 
months said Deputies were in the field, seventeen new 
Unions were organized, making in all twenty-three Unions, 
with a membership of near seventeen hundred, and we 
hope ere this year shall close to have a Union in every 
town (where there is a sufficient number of journeymen to 
form one) throughout the entire country, North, South, 
Kast and West, including the Canadas. 

The publication of the Journat was ordered monthly, 
and to be enlarged, of which we shall speak more fully 
elsewhere. 

The formation of an Executive Council that will meet 
quarterly to examine into the affairs of the Union, make 
such plans and arrangements as will best advance the 
interests of the organization, and report through the Jour- 
NAL. This we think is one of the most important acts of the 
Session ; it forms a safeguard around the organization, and 
does away with centralizing so much power and control 
in the hands of one or two persons for a whole year, and 
taking it altogether, we think it will imbue confidence in 
the minds of the members that would otherwise not exist. 


The necessity of employing a person continually in the 
office seemed to be the natural result of the efforts being 
put forth for the advancement of the cause. The publish- 
ing the JouRNAL monthly in its present form, the vast 
amount of correspondence already to be done, together 
with the preparing of the Proceedings, Constitutions, 
Blanks, Secret Work, &c., for the printer, the engraving 
of the Charter, Certificate of Membership and Plates for 
the Journal, together with the probable increase in 
the organization, arising mainly through the exertions 
of the President, there seemed to be no alternative but 
to keep some person continually at the post, and we trust 
the close of the present year will demonstrate the wisdom 
of the I. U.in taking its present course. 

The engraving of the charter was ordered, which was 
very much needed. 


A certificate of membership was ordered to be engraved, 
with appropriate designs, representing the different branches 
in our trade. It is to be engraved in the best possible 
manner, suitable for an ornament in any parlor, and furnish- 
ed to members by subscription at one dollar, which will 
require quite a number of subscribers to meet the first 
cost, and we hope our friends who have the matter in hand 
will use their best endeavors to increase their lists, and 
forward to this office with the money for the same as soon 
as possible, for you will remember this is designed to pay 
its own way and not cripple the I. U. 

Instead of the revenue to the I. U. being derived from 
several sources as formerly, it has all been thrown into one, 
namely : a quarterly assessment upon each member sufficient 
to meet the current expenses, and each Union is entitled to 
receive the proceedings of the I. U., Constitutions, Travel- 
ing Cards, Blanks, Forms, and all printed matter necessary 
from the I. U., without extra charge, relieving the Unions 
from paying any Initiation Tax, Traveling Deputy Tax, 
Fare of Delegates to the 1. U, &c. Notwithstanding the 
extra efforts to be put forth the present year for extending 
our borders, (thereby lessening our expenses,) and the 
privileges granted to members, we have been enabled to so 
estimate the expenditures as to place the quarterly assess- 
ment at sixty cents per member, which amount we think 
will be cheerfully paid by every journeyman in the land 
who cares for himself, his family or his fellow workmen, 
and we hope no delegate was met on his return home by a 
murmuring complaining member. Let every delegate be 
careful to fully explain the objects and probable results of 
the efforts for the coming year, and let each put his shoulder 
to the wheel, and by the time our next session shall meet 
in Cincinnati, we can boast of an organization second to 
none in the land, either in point of numbers or intelligence. 
What say you, reader? are you ready to do your part? 
We hope so, and that we shall soon hear from every 
Union as we heard from No. 11:--‘*We have every 
journeyman enrolled in the place.”’ The Secretary was 
authorized to communicate with the «United Kingdom 
Society of Great Britain,” and arrangements were made +o 
receive their members into our Unions. 


Arrangements were also made for initiating persons in 
country places where there are not enough to form a Union. 
In fact a thorough remodeling of the organization was had, 
and we are able to present to-day an organization with a 
foundation, firm and lasting, one that we feel in no way 
ashamed of, one that is destined, we think, to widen and 
spread, until the journeymen Coach-Maker will look with 
pride upon his position as a member of the same, and it 
will be difficult for any man working at the business to 
receive the benefits thercof without coming within its 
folds and sharing its burdens. May God speed that day. 
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LABOR CONGRESS. 

Since the adjournment of the [. U., in company with 
President Harding, we attended the Labor Congress held 
in Baltimore, commencing August 20th. The proceedings 
of which we furnished each Sub. Union as reported by the 
press. Let it be read before each Union, and may we all 
resolve to buckle on the armor and do our part as Coach- 
Makers, to help along the good cause, until we shall be in 
the enjoyment of the labor reforms of the day, the corner 
stone of which is Hight Hours for a day’s work. 


<< 


The following Resolutions were passed by the Inter- 
national Union and ordered published in the JouRNAL. 
They speak for themselves : 

Whereas, Having heard, with pleasure, of the firm stand 
taken by our brothers of No. 14, working for Mr. Wood, 
preferring their discharge to sacrificing their just rights as 
men, therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the delegates to the International 
Union assembled, do cherish for them the highest regard, 
admiring their manhood, and pledging ourselves to never be 
found wanting in extending to them the right hand of 
fellowship. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be published with the 
proceedings of this Convention, and in the Coacn-MaKErs’ 
JOURNAL, accompanied by the following roll of honor: 
W. W. Pardee, Charles Lockwood, Charles R. Turney, 
Wm. Van Gasbeck, Henry North, Urban Morgan, Wm. 
F. Daly, Geo. Knapp, Thomas Sedgwick, Wm. Peacock, 
James Petrie, Horatio G. Bronson, Ezra G. Belknapp, 
Edgar S. Jennings, George W. Hazleton, Philip T. Bodiger, 
Michael McCue and James Carty. 


WILLIAM H. SYLVIS. 

We are sorry to hear of the serious illness of Wm. H. 
Syxvis, President of the I. M. I. U., but we hope it will 
prove but a temporary suspension of his labors in the 
cause. We think it will be difficult to find a man that 
can take his place, and discharge the duties dev@bving 
upon him, with the same proficiency and energy, and at 
the same time exert such a powerful influence in every 
department of the labor reforms of the day. 

Karly and late has he labored for years to bring his 
organization to the position it now occupies. Many have 
been the deprivations of the comforts of life—sleepless 
nights, spent in restless anxiety for the future,—and yet, 
with all this, nature has sustained him. With an energy 
unsurpassed he has pushed the work forward, till to-day 
he stands the representative head of the greatest labor 
organization in the land—an organization respected and 
admired by all. But what is the result to himself? Nature 
has given way, and we fear a shattered constitution and 


shortening of his useful life. Little do the outside world 
know of the labor and anxiety of a person in his position. 
Having been very intimate with him for several years, we | 
speak that we have every reason to believe that he has | 
been very much overworked. We trust, however, he may 
soon be found at his post, battling for the rights of the 
sons of toil, and many years of usefulness added to his 
already fruitful life. 


KEEP AWAY. 

As we go to press we understand there is likely to be 
some difficulty with the members of No. 8. We are not 
fully advised as to the true state of the case, but would 
suggest that journeymen keep away from there at present. 

The body-makers belonging to No. 13 also anticipate 
trouble, and members will not interfere by applying for 
work at present. 


OUR TRIP TO NEW HAVEN. 

Having been elected one of the delegates to represent 
No. 2in the I. U., we accordingly set out on our trip on 
Monday. July 30th, in the 4.30 P. M. train. Arriving 
at Jersey City, in attempting to make our way to the 
ferry, we were forcibly seized by the arm, and on looking 
around to ascertain the cause of such treatment, we beheld 
the smiling countenance of friend Evans, of No. 1, who 
had been on the lookout for us, and from that hour we 
bade adieu to our own will and submitted ourselves to the 
will of our friends. Arriving at Courtland street, who 
should we see but that firm friend of the labor cause, | 
Conway, of No. 4, and a number of others, who escorted 
us to Fulton street ferry, where we bid them good night, 
having previously made arrangements with our colleague, 
Mr. Mooney, to spend the night with President Harding 
in Brooklyn. 

We found the said man looking little like the President 
of any association—coat off, sleeves rolled up, diving into 
the papers and manuscripts, preparing himself for the 
labors of the week before him; for, be 1t remembered, a 
laboring man is obliged to use the evening, and, I may say, 
a great portion of the night, if he keeps himself posted in 
the various labor movements of the day. 

After partaking of a social repast, we set about the 
work before us, namely, comparing notes of events trans- 
pired during the year that had past, and an interchange of 
opinion as regards the operations for the future. At a late 
hour we retired to rest, and were soon lost to the cares 
and perplexities of life. Tuesday morning we set out on 
our journey for New Haven, the seat of government, as it 
were, for the present. Reaching Fulton street, on the New 
York side, we met our friend Scott, of No. 16, a man, by 
the way, fully alive to the interests of the cause, and to be 
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relied upon at all times. Taking a car at the Astor House 
and riding up the Bowery, we espied the place where our 
first convention was held— Early Closing Hall’—which 
brought to mind scenes that transpired eighteen months 
ago, when a few faithful men assembled from different 
sections of the country, feeling the need of some regula- 
tions whereby they could work harmoniously together ; 
the results of which meeting have been seen and felt, to 
some extent, throughout the land. But with the sight of 
the hall before us, the names of those who labored there 
with us came into our mind—names that will be remem- 
bered as long as we shall exist as an organization. In our 
memory we see the warm-hearted, zealous advocate of the 
Union, friend Brown, of No. 1; then there is Bro. Stim- 
mel, of No, 6, steady and true; although having left the 
ranks as a journeyman, we believe he will be ever ready 
to extend the hand of friendship and assist the good cause. 
May prosperity attend him. Conway, Reeves, Harding, 
Richardson, Webster, Iehle and Evans are characters de- 
serving of especial notice, but our space forbids any 
extended notice at this time. May they each one live to 
see their desires realized, namely, the establishment of a 
universal brotherhood of the craft, and their elevation in 
society to a position respected and admired by all classes 
of mankind. Arriving at the depot, we met Messrs. Con- 
way, Maginn, Wood, Hasson, Lodewick, Hawthorn and 
Coe on their way to the same Haven, (not of rest, but of 
labor.) After procuring our tickets we began to look for 
the train, when we were directed to one that was going to 
‘‘Boston and everywhere else;’? and as New Haven was 
doubtless included in those words ‘everywhere else,’ we 
took our seats, a jolly set of fellows. After a pleasant ride 
of about three hours, passing through the towns of Stam- 
ford, Norwalk, and that ever notable place, Bridgeport— 
the home of No. 14, an honor to the organization—we 
arrived at the place of our destination. On landing from 
the cars we found we were down cellar. Gathering our- 
self up and mounting the stairs we soon reached the open 
arena, where we were met by a host of friends. ; 


Our readers will excuse us if we digress a little, and 
dwell upon the feelings that arose in our heart when being 
introduced to those we had never seen, yet felt perfectly 
acquainted with, having corresponded with them for the 
last eighteen months, more or less, upon this subject, dear 
to all of us. Who is there that has not, at some time in 
life, been placed in somewhat similar circumstances ? How 
often have we formed in our imagination the very looks of 
those distant friends with whom we were in constant com- 
munication, and then to be permitted to meet them face to 
face, and one after another grasp the hands of such tue, 
firm friends of the cause as Merrill, of Concord, a man 
that cannot be mistaken in his motives ; Edwards, Young 


and Monson, of No. 13, well advanced in years, and men, 
we think, entitled to the greatest respect for sound judg- 
ment and hearty co-operation in the cause; Parker, for 
his shrewdness and determination to push the work for- 
ward, and a host of others, some of whom we were not so 
intimate with; and then to grasp the hand of our friend 
Veatch, of No. 10, a man with whom we had been 
acquainted in years gone by, and knew him to be a man 
of sound principle and an open and generous heart. It is 
not to be wondered at that a person placed in our position 
—thrown so suddenly in the midst of those for whom we 
had formed a strong aatachment—should be filled with 
emotions of gratitude to an all-wise Providence for bless- 
ings bestowed, and to exclaim in our heart, ‘* How mys- 
terious are all his ways! Never, we hope, will the 
recollection of that meeting be forgotten by us. 


After the cordial greeting we had received at the hands 
of our New Haven friends, had we any inclination to rebel 
against yielding the supremacy of our will. it was all 
banished, and we found ourselves being led a willing cap- 
tive, (not by the d—1 at his will, but by friends at their 
will,) and soon quartered with our friend Edwards, much 
to our gratification, where we could have all the privileges 
of a home while among comparative strangers. 


The hour of assembling being near at hand, we partook 
of a hasty lunch, and repaired to the Hall, where we met a 
goodly number of delegates from different sections of the 
country. There was Morgan, from ‘‘ away down East,” 
Williams from the same section, a little farther North; our 
young friends, Dewey and Bugbee, from the ‘old Bay 
State,”’ and, later in the session, Diebold, from the ‘Hub 
of the Universe ;’’ Camper and Magness, from the ‘« Monu- 
mental City; Shepherd and O’Neill, from the «<¢ Wooden 
Nutmeg State ;’”? Westendorf and Von Lehman from the 
‘Queen City ;’? Marsh, from ‘ Hoosierdom;” O. J. Ed- 
wards and Peek, from the ‘« Buckeye State ;”’ Gurney, from 
little «« Rhode Island,” a man ful/y able to represent a much 
larger State, and Gavin, a regular «‘ Corn Cracker.” 

At. 12.30, P. M., the President called the Convention to 
order. How different from our former sessions, with only 
eight or ten delegates; and now to witness a body of men 
numbering over thirty, from sections of the count:y as far 
west as Indianapolis and Louisville, and east as far as 
Portland, and such intelligence displayed in their very 
countenances. Truly, we felt glad to have the privilege of 
making one of*their number. Would that every Coach- 
Maker in the land, whether boss or journeyman, covld 
have taken a view of that body as we saw them.* Neyer, 
we hope, will it be erased from our memory. 

After a session of five days, the Convention adjourned ; 
previous to which an hour was spent in a free interchange 
of opinion with reference to our prospects and the probable 
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results from the labors of the Convention. It was, you 
may say, an hour of reunion or love-feast—an hour that 
will stand prominent in our memory as long as life shall 
last. The President ciosed the scene with a few remarks, 
and the gavel fell, and we stood adjourned sine die. 

Then came the time of separation, previous to which, at 
the President’s request, we all repaired to a refreshment 
saloon, and supplying Nature’s demands, and shaking 
each other cordially by the hand, promising to talk often 
to each other by letter, (which promise, [ trust, all will be 
faithful to keep,) we parted, perhaps never to all meet 
again until we meet at the bar of God, where, I hope, 
none may be found without having made their ‘peace, 
calling and election sure.” ae 

We parted very reluctantly from our host and hostess, 
Mr. and Mrs, Edwards, hoping to have the pleasure of 
seeing them soon in the ‘‘ City of Brotherly Love,” and found 
our way to the cars, leaving our colleague. Mr. Mooney, 
with our New Haven friends, home having lost all endear- 
ing charms for him, the cause for which probably the 
ladies of New Haven are responsible. 

In company with several delegates we bade adieu to the 
City of New Haven and the scenes of the past week, 
arriving home at 10 o’clock, P. M. 


Poe 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 

Mr. Epiror:—Having been appointed, in conjunction 
with yourself, to represent the International Union in the 
Labor Congress recently held in Baltimore, I desire, through 
the JouRNAL, to give some account of our journey, and 
the business done at the Congress. 

The time of meeting being 12 o’clock, M., and no trains 
leaving Philadelphia early enough to get there in time, we 
concluded to start by the 11 P. M. train on Sunday evening, 
(and here solicit the prayers of our brothers to atone for 
desecrating the Sabbath.) Accordingly we found ourselves 
in the depot at 10.30, where we expected to meet several 
other delegates representing Philadelphia, who had agreed 
to accompany us, but none came. Traveling by rail at 
night is not a very agreeable pastime, so our friends pre- 
ferred a quiet night’s rest at home. 

The representative of the Iron Molders’ International 
Union, Mr. Sylvis, was unfortunately very sick, and there- 
fore unable to accompany us. Let us hope that he may 
soon recover ; for the loss of such a man would be severely 
felt in the ranks of labor. The hour for starting having 
arrived, all is bustle and excitement; friends bid each other 
hasty adieus; the cry is ‘all on board;”’ the bell rings; 
the whistle blows, and we are on our road to the first 
National Labor Congress ever held on this continent. Soon 
we arrive at the junction of the New York line, where we 
speedily espy, seated in one of the cars, our tried and trusty 


friend and faithful worker in the cause of labor, Mr. John 
Reid, of New York City, (representing the Workingmen‘s 
Union of that city,) in company with Mr. Jessup, of the 
Ship Joiners’ Union, another true friend of labor, and just 
now President of the Sewing Machine Operators’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, where we hope he is the right man 
in the right place, and that his efforts to assist in amelio- 
rating the condition of our sisters may be crowned with suc- 
cess, is our most ardent desire. Would that we had many 
more like him in the ranks of labor. Boston we found also 
to be well represented by Alexander Troupe, of the Voice, 
G. H. Spaulding, of the Iron Molders, and several others, 
among whom we made ourselves quite at home. The 
trains were soon united, and we were once more on our 
journey, and although the Sabbath has not yet departed, 
we are discussing the events of which we are soon to be- 
come a part—what will the Congress do? what number of 
delegates will be there? and how desirable it is that all 
sections of the country should be represented. These and 
kindred topics engage the attention of the delegates, when 
the voice of the conductor tells us that Wilmington is 
reached. Here we hurry out into the refreshment saloon 
to procure a cup of coffee, inwardly thinking of No. 6, with 
all its members now hushed in calm repose, to refresh 
themselves for another week’s toil, dreaming, perhaps, that 
eight hours a day has at last arrived, and that a new era 
has dawned upon the workingmen; but alas! they will 
awake to the sad reality that much labor has yet to be 
performed before so great a result will be realized; never- 
theless we say to ourselves, come what may, No. 6 will 
never be found wanting in herduty. But now we hear the 
shout of <* All aboard;’? we must therefore leave our 
friends in their beautiful city on the banks of the Delaware 
and the no less historical banks of the Brandywine in their 
immediate neighborhood, where one of the many blows was 
struck for the liberty we now enjoy. Oh, when will labor 
reap the fruits sown by those heroic men? When, like 
them, it becomes united, and free from all party influences. 


Again the iron horse is bearing us on our way with the 
same lightning speed that time leads us on to eternity ; for 
it has been well said that railroad trains, like time, wait 
for no man, but pursue their unerring course, guided by 
the hand of labor. No matter where we go, or what we 
require, it is to labor we must apply to supply all our 
wants and necessities. Then why should it not have its 
due reward for all it performs? The train now comes to a 
halt at Perryville; on looking out, we behold an immense 
expanse of water, without the ordinary means of crossing 
by a bridge; but here again the hand of genius and labor 
has been at work, and a huge steamboat platform takes 
cars and engine all on board—the engineer, like the captain 
of a ship in distress, who looks to himself last, proceeds to 
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run on the boat all the cars, and when they are in their 
proper places, brings on his engine, the bell rings, the 
large paddle-wheels revolve, and we are speedily landed on 
the other side, where the train is rapidly drawn off, placing 
us again on terra firma; the cars are once more attached, 
and we are proceeding with lightning speed to our desti- 
nation. Soon our tickets are called for, and we know that 
Baltimore is reached. With what feelings do we enter its 
precincts, as the events of the few past years crowd on our 
minds—when the authority of the United States was set at 
defiance, and its troops murdered in the streets. Now all 
is changed; peace, with all its blessings, smiles over the 
city, and though it is only 4 o’clock, A. M., when the train 
arrives, we find the friends of labor there at that early 
hour, to greet us, and bid us welcome to the city; and 
there, too, were the representatives of No. 3, Messrs. Cam- 
per, Webster, Magness, Chesgreen, Vincente and Richard- 
son, who at once took us to a hotel provided for us, bidding 
us to make ourselves at home during our stay; to which 
request we could only respond amen. We here take occa- 
sion to say that the kindness and hospitality extended to 
us by Ne. 3, will never be forgotten by us; they having 
paid all cur expenses during our stay in the city. 

The hour being yet early, we took a stroll through the 
city, and were highly pleased with its many and varied 
beauties—the noble monument to the father of our coun- 
try and the heroes of the Revolution, as well as the noble 
gift of George Peabody, devoted to science and art, are all 
objects of great intercst, and must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. 

The hall for the reception of the delegates being now 
open, we proceeded to register our names. We found 
many had preceded us, and knew that as to numbers the 
Convention would be a success. National banners are 
hung out, with appropriate mottoes, bidding the sons of 
toil welcome to their city. As the hour of meeting approach- 
ed, all wended their way to the theatre, (kindly lent by 
Mr. Charles Ford for the use of the Congress,) and when 
at last we saw Mr. Cathers, (on whose head the frost of 
nearly sixty winters had set its seal,) ascend the stage, and 
call to order the first National Labor Congress, nominating 
Mr. Hinchcliffe for temporary chairman, our hearts were 
filled with joy, and one universal shout of aye rang 
through the house. After a short speech by the chairman, 
Mr. Ware was nominated temporary Secretary, and such 
was his efficiency in office, that he received the unanimous 


nomination for permanent Secretary, with two assistants. 


during the Convention, a position that we, as coach-makers, 
feel proud of. During the day a dispatch ws received 
from Washington, requesting us to visit them, which we 
decided to do on Tuesday evening, and so replied to them. 
No. 3 having designed to hold a mass meeting on Monday 


evening, requested us to invite the delegates to speak, 
which request we complied with, by inviting all the dele- 
gates, as we say, without distinction of party. 

The delegates having now handed in their credentials, 
and taken their seats, it was found too late to effect a per- 
manent organization that evening, so the Congress stood 
adjourned till Tuesday morning. 

After taking supper with our friend Camper, we made 
our way to the meeting room, where we found several mem- 
bers of Union No. 3 busily engaged in carrying boards, 
chairs and other things into an upper room. We wondered 
whether that was the usual method of the coach-makers of 
Baltimore employing their leisure time, but of course said 
nothing. After a time we were invited up stairs, and what 
should meet our gaze there but a series of tables, all set 
out, loaded down with the good things of this life, with 
some excellent wine, old rye, and lager in any quantity, to 
wash said good things down. Staring with astonishment, 
we asked what all this was done for; when that noted fire- 
man, R. K. Webster, having cheek enough for anything, 
immediately said it was none of our business, a fact we had 
not before thought of; we therefore took the hint, and 
went down to the meeting room, where we found quite a 
large number assembled, and the President ready for busi- 
ness, who at once proceeded to call the meeting to order. 
It was then necessary, as he said, that some one should 
make a fool of himself by talking for the amusement of 
others, and called upon us to do so; with what effect. we 
leave those in Baltimore to say. By this time, the room 
was exceedingly full, every delegate being present. After 
hearing some excellent speeches from men in the great 
West, the meeting adjourned, and all were invited up stairs 
to partake of the hospitalities of No. 3, which were highly 
appreciated and enjoyed by all; and they do say—well, no 
matter what they say—but this I know, when the Congress 
was called to order the next morning, very few delegates, 
(except your own,) were in their places; why they were 
not there, gentle reader, I leave you to guess. Thus passed 
one of the most pleasant evenings it has ever been our lot 
to enjoy; and the Congress, before it adjourned, marked 
their sense of it by giving Coach-Makers’ Union, No. 3, a 
special vote of thanks for their hospitality, which was well 
deserved. 

Tuesday the Congress got permanently organized, by 
electing J. Hinchcliffe, Chairman, and I. D. Ware, Secre- 
tary, and then proceeded to business by appointing com- 
mittees, &c. At 3 o’clock, P. M., your delegates asked to 
be relieved for the day. to preceed to Washington to visit 
No. 5, which request was granted. 

Taking the train, we proceeded on our journey. The 
first object of interest on the road is the Relay House, a 
place of so much strategical importance during the war, 
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when cannon bristled and almost covered every hill-top 
commanding the railroad. Now how different the scene. 
As you approach it, the landscape is beautiful in the ex- 
treme. A picturesque house seems sleeping in quiet repose 
in the midst of hills, surrounded by gardens, with flowers 
and fruit, and all that tends to make life happy. Children 
are playing at its doors, cattle quietly grazing in the field, 
the hills are covered with green trees, among which the 
feathered songsters send forth their sweetest notes, present- 
ing a scene rarely equaled. Let us hope it will long con- 
tinue so, and that no demon in the shape of man shall ever 
be able to disturb its peaceful solitude by horrid and deso- 
lating war. But now we are at Annapolis Junction. Who 
has not read of that during our late war, and of what im- 
portance it was then considered? It was by this route 
that communication with the North was kept open—a piece 
of road built by our army, for the especial purpose of con- 
yeying our troops to Washington, when they could no 
longer be sent by way of Baltimore. Now it stands an un- 
pretending little station on the confines of a large tract of 
woodland. No army is seen there now, but an iron horse 
waits patiently for a few passengers that were on the train 
with us, and ere we left the station, they were on their 
way to peaceful, and let us hope happy homes, in the quiet 
valleys of Maryland. Nothing of any interest is to be seen 
until standing, towering as it were to the clouds, we be- 
hold the dome of the Capitol, beneath which men sit to 
legislate for thirty millions of people, representing every 
interest but labor. Let us hope it will not be long before 
that, too, shall be heard in the councils of the nation. 


The train being now at Washington, we proceeded to 
look for our friends of No. 5; but alas, they are not there. 
We inwardly the telegraph, the rail and No. 5, for 
disappointing us, but there is no help for it; so, in the 
midst of a very heavy storm, we set out to explore the 
magnificent city of distances to find our friend Coe, which, 
after being well drenched to the skin, we succeeded in 
doing. After exchanging salutations, it was found, as it 
always is in such cases, that the sender of the dispatch 
meant one thing, and the receiver was certain, as he read 
it, that it meant another. However, the meeting room 
was soon found, and we were in the midst of the members 
of No. 5, who welcomed us right heartily to their city, 
being sorry that our stay among them would be so short. 
We proceeded at once to business, explaining to them all 
matters in connection with the Union, and reminding every 
one present that it was their duty to become members of 
their trade organization. We are pleased to say that seve- 
ral sent their names up to the President for membership, 
and therefore hope that the visit has been of some benefit 
to the trade in Washington. At11 P.M. the meeting ad- 


journed, when we took a kindly farewell of all the brothers, 
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promising at some future time to make a longer stay among 
them. | 


We now placed ourselves under the protecting wings of 
our friends Coe and Hibbs, the worthy President of No. 5, 
at whose house we remained for the night, and who pro- 
vided us with all the comforts we could possibly desire 
during our stay in Washington. Daylight found us again 
on the move, and after partaking of a hurried breakfast 
with our friends, we proceeded to take a look at the Capi- 
tol, which was of very short duration, but still sufficiently 
long to satisfy us that it is destined, when finished, to be 
one of the buildings of the world, and an honor to the 
nation who reared it. We found in the rotunda a statue 
already erected to our martyred President. No more fitting 
place could be found, where it will always speak to and 
gently remind every legislator that he is not only expected 
to devote his talents to his country, but, if necessary, his 
life also, to preserve inviolate, through all future time, this 
great republic. 


We were now reminded that the train was soon to 
start; we therefore hurry off to the depot, where we bid a 
hasty farewell to our friends, promising friend Coe that 
should he ever again visit N. Y. City he will always find 
us ready to carry his valise to the depot, and help him to 
change a $10 bill at the nearest hotel to pay his fare. We 
take our place in the cars, bidding adieu to Washington. 
We are soon on our way to Baltimore, where we arrive at 
8.30 A. M., and prepare to take our seats in the Congress, 
where we continued to labor every day till its adjournment, 
legislating by day and speech-making by night, whilst the 
evenings of the Secretary were taken up to a late hour in 
writing out his minutes for the next day. After transact- 
ing a large amount of business, which it is not necessary 
here to repeat, as the whole proceedings have been sent to 
every Union, the Congress, after a very laborious session 
of five days, on Friday, at 1 P. M., was declared by the 
President adjourned, to meet in Chicagu on the third Wed- 
nesday in August, 1867. Mr. Emmons, of Washington, 
offered up a prayer for the success of our labors, the gavel 
fell from the hands of the President, and with three cheers 
for the cause of Labor, the delegates slowly left the Thea- 
tre. Its proceedings are now in the hands of the people, 
for whose benefit it met.- Let us hope they are fully pre- 
pared to do their part in carrying out, to their fullest 
extent, the principles there laid down. Your delegates 
were now about to separate. As one of them was placed 
on the committee to visit the President, we therefore took 
leave of our friends in Baltinore with regret, (promising 
at some future time to pay them a quiet visit,) and pro- 
ceeded on our way to Washington. The committee having 
appointed to meet at the Kirkwood House, at 10 o’clock, 
A. M., on Saturday, we made use of our friend Hibbs, — 
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and remained at his house for the night. The committee | 
met at the time appointed. On calling them together, “4 
was decided to appoint a sub-committee of three to visit | 
the White House, and find out at what hour the President 

would see us, we therefore proceeded at once to our duty, 
and after waiting some time were told that the President 

had named 2 P. M. as the time for seeing the committee, 

which we duly reported. There being an hour or two to 
spare, we took the opportunity of visiting some of the 
shops, and talked with our friends Hibbs and Coe, and , 


several others, till the time arrived for us to be with the | 


' 


committee, when we bid them adieu and proceeded to join | 
the party, who proceeded at once to the White House in a 
body; but it was 3 P. M., owing to a great pressure of 
business, before the interview took place, at which time | 
we were duly ushered into the presence of ANDREW JOHN- 
SON. 

When the doors were opened all was confusion for the 
moment, every one trying, if possible, to be admitted with 
us; and we found nearly as many reporters as there were 
members of the committee, showing very clearly what 
effect the Congress had on the entire country. The Presi- 
dent received us very kindly, and in his remarks (which 
most likely you have all read) stated that, now as ever, his 
sympathy is entirely with the working classes, and that 
he considered he was ahead of them in advocating their 
social rights, citing several instances where he had almost 
alone advocated their interests—pointing out to us, very 
clearly, that our destiny was in our own hands, the chief 
fault of the working classes being that they sacrificed 
principles te party, and thus defeated all measures for their 
benefit. He declared he knew no party or aristocracy, 
except the aristocracy of labor. We all felt the force of 
his remarks, knowing how true they were; and after the 
committee had severally been presented to him, we left, 
with the firm conviction in our minds that, whatever the 
opinions of the President may be politically, he is, heart 
and soul, the true friend of labor. The interview being 
over, a grand rush is made for home, sweet home. What 
magic words they are. Whether in the frozen or the torrid 
zone, mention the word home, and the heart will leap with 
joy. 

After bidding the committee a hearty adieu, we proceed 
to the cars, and are soon on our way to Philadelphia, where 
we arrive at midnight, having been absent a week. We 
prepare at once to take that repose so necessary after our 
arduous labors. On Monday morning we find our col- 
league sitting at the desk, and proceed at once to do the 
same, and assist in getting through the enormous amount 
of labor given us by the I. U., where at present we remain 
and subscribe ourself Your very obd’t serv’t, 


W. Harpina. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


HALF-HOLIDAY, 

Mr. Epitor:—The following, clipped from the seven- 
ticth quarterly report of the United Kingdom Society of 
Coach-Makers of England, Ireland and Scotland, I have 
forwarded to you for insertion in the JouRNAL, thinking 
it would be an interesting item for publication : 


‘“«We have to return thanks to the Messrs. Holine, of | 


Derby, for granting the half-holiday to their men on Satur- 
days, which we do most sincerely, hoping they may find, 
at the end of a year, that although so large a firm, they 


| have lost nothing by their generosity. _We may repeat the | 


same to the employers at Perth and Brighton, and hope 


that they also will be benefitted for their Hberality. We | 


are sure that, were every employer in the Kingdom to fol- 
low this example, we should have a more contented body 


than we have already, and they would reap benefits hitherto | 


untold.” 

Here, then, we have the true spirit and system by which 
this great reform ought to be, and is being carried out suc- 
cessfully, to a certain extent, on the other side of the 


water, as will be seen by the annexed paragraph, taken | 


from another part of the same report: 

«¢The London Coach-Makers are endeavoring to get a 
reduction in the hours of labor, and in many instances, 
especially in the larger shops, have been successful.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, when such is the case in England, 
where men of our trade are bringing about a reduction of 
the hours of labor, will not the question be asked by all 
of us here, why are we still plodding on our weary way, 
contented with the long hours we have to toil? Some will 


say, but we are not contented, and desire an abridgment | 


of our working hours, and yet will not make the least 
effort or the first move towards obtaining such a boon, 


although the prize may be within our grasp if we would | 


only reach out and take it. 

Then how is this to be done? By union—uniting to- 
gether as one man, not for the purpose of striking, or 
endeavoring to coerce our employers to give us anything 
that we want, (for I believe nothing beneficial will be 
accomplished in that way,) but to confer with them as 
enlightened men, letting them see we are their equals, and 
have rights that they cannot refuse to respect; then, by 
taking such a course, how can they object to any reason- 
able request ? 

Even now some of the Carriage-Makers of New York, 
advancing with the times, close their stores on Saturday 
afternoons at an earlier hour than has been the custom of 
late. It must be merely to keep up appearances; for what 
benefit is that to us, who are still toiling away in the 
workshops for two or three hours afterwards ? 

Then let us see to it that we are up and doing. Let it 
not be said we failed to do our duty, or that we were 
unequal to the task. OBSERVER. 


ee 
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OFFICIAL, 


Mr. Epiror:—Having received a notice from you of a 
grievance existing in the City of Wilmington, which No. 
6 desired to have removed, in accordance with the Consti- 
tution I telegraphed them to call a special meeting for 
Tuesday, the 28th of August, and I would be present. 
Accordingly I proceeded there on that day, and found a 
very large meeting; I should say nearly all the members 
were present, who received me very kindly, and we at 
once proceeded to discuss the difficulty that existed; from 
which it appears that the firm of McCleary & Kendall had 
sub-let their painting to a man who did not belong to the 
Union, and the first thing he did when he got the contract 
was to discharge the three Union men employed there, 
filling their places by unskilled labor and boys, pursuing, 
in fact, the usual course of sub-contractors, and working 
till 10 P. M. nearly every night, while men were using 
their best efforts to reduce the hours of labor. On hearing 
the facts, I suggested what the Constitution requires, that 
a committee be appointed to wait on the employers, which 
caused a very spirited debate, many members contending 
that Messrs. McCleary & Kendall would not see any com- 
mittee, and that it would be time thrown away; others 
theught different, and finally the committee was ordered. 
It consisted of Messrs. Wood, Hanna and Hasson, with 
mysclf tacked on, Accordingly we met the next morning 

-and proceeded to the manufactory, and were, contrary to 
expectation, exceedingly well received by Messrs. McCleary 
& Kendall. We stated our mission, when Mr. McCleary 
thought he had a perfect right to have his work done in 
any way he thought proper, which we conceded he had, 
providing it did not injure the journeymen of Wilmington, 
which we believed it did. After a discussion of the sub- 
ject for about one hour, carried on with the utmost frank- 
ness by Mr. McCleary and ourselves, he consented to 
revoke the contract, employing his men himself, as he had 
done heretofore, with which the committee were perfectly 
satisfied. It is due to Messrs. McCleary & Kendall to 
state, the reason why they have so many boys in their 
establishment arises from the fact that they bought out the 
establishment from Mr. Merrick, and. of course, had to 
take his apprentices, which, coupled with their own. made 
too many, an evil that will gradually right itself. On 
leaving him, after his taking us over some portions of the 
factory, he said to us—‘‘ now, gentlemen, if at any time 
there is anything that you think is injuring youin any way 
in this factory, | want you to come to me like men and 
talk the matter over, and if it is in my power to set the 
matter right I will do so.’? We then left the factory, well 
pleased with our interview, and in the evening reported to 
the Union. Mr. Wood gave in the report, which gave 
great satisfaction to the members, who adopted it unani- 


mously and discharged the committee. This being the first 
case we have been called upon to deal with officially, we 
desire to make one or two remarks on it. First: it has 
established the fact that the Unions in any city possess a 
power, if rightly used, that will at all times prevent any 
wrong being done to any of their members. Second: that 
it is a mistake to suppose that the employers are opposed 
to us and will not listen to our grievances when, as has 
been proved in the present case, they are at all times ready 
to do so when the matter is properly laid before them; and 
we here take occasion to say that Messrs. McCleary & 
Kendall are entitled to the thanks of both the employers 
and employees for the manner in which they acted in this 
case, Showing very conclusively that all disputes may be 
amicably adjusted by conferring together in the right 
spirit. Our mission in Wilmington being ended, we bid 
farewell to the members of No. 6 (and among them our 
old friend Stimmel, whom we hope to see in the Union 
again, which he ought never to have left,) and took the 
cars for Philadelphia, trusting our mission had not been a 
vain one. W. Harpine. 


A COACH-MAKER ON A RAIL. 


Mr. Eprror:—Leaving the capitol of Ohio on the mid- 
night train of the Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati 
Railroad on the 25th of July, in company of an estimable 
young lady, who had been placed in my charge for safe 
transit to the city of Buffalo, we commenced the journey 
of which we will endeavor to give a few jottings. 
young friend being of a very communicative turn of mind, 
we soon became interested in conversation, but owing to 
the rattle of the car windows and having to pitch our 
voices to a most unprecedented height, it became tiresome, 
and the ‘‘we sma’ hours’ being upon us, we concluded we 
would rest as comfortable as possible. The berths being 
all taken I gave her the entire seat, taking another and 
placing myself in the attitude of the letter Z, we were soon 
in the arms of Morpheus. At daylight, on waking up we 
found ourselves in the northern part of the State; passing 
small towns we made the observation that every town had 
a carriage-shop of some pretensions, and in fact some of 
them we thought were superior to other business houses ; 
but driving on we arrived at Cleveland at 7.30 A. M. We 
breakfasted, and then made our way to the Buffalo cars on 
the line of the Lake Shore Railroad, which by the way I 
must say is superb, although it was somewhat dusty that 
day. 

We had avery pleasant trip but very tedious, owing to 
the length of the ride. We enjoyed the scenery on this 
road very much, occasionally getting a glimpse of the 
famous Lake Erie, with ships of all kinds mding on her 
bosom, and at a distance they look as if they were many 


Our | 
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hundred feet above us, riding in the clouds, On arriving 
at Buffalo at 2.30 P. M., we placed our young friend in a 
carriage, bidding her adieu, loth to part with her so soon. 
We then began to look about us for the Niagara train, 
which we found with very little trouble. Checking our- 
selves for that place, we took a seat and were soon on 
the move. Passing along the lake were soon in the village 
of Niagara. Upon alighting from the cars we were earnestly 
solicited to make ourselves the guest of several hotels, but 
declined all invitations except one. We stepped into the 
coach of the Cataract Hotel. Upon alighting from the 
coach we were earnestly invited to take a pleasure ride to 
see the wonders of the Falls by loaning the driver the 
amount of five dollars. We also declined this invitation. 


We took a stroll past the curiosity shops; went to the 
long easy swing under a cluster of trees overlooking the 
rapids, and in spite of all my protestations not to get into 
it, (for I was fearful of it making me sea-sick) they insisted 
I should get in and have a taste of everything, I yielded 
and came out all right. I then took my way up through 
the woods and winding paths of Goat Island for a view of 
the wonder, the great admiration of America, and the 
sight as it burst upon my view was grand, stupendous, 
terribly magnificent, and in gazing upon it I felt how great 
is He who formed it all, and in looking upon the moving 
breathing multitudes that witness it I mentally exclaimed, 
what pigmies. It was to me almost overpowering, I felt 
an almost irresistibility to weep, and the longer I gazed 
the more reluctant was I to leave. TI felt that I could live 
forever in sight of this grand work of nature, and never tire 
of its sublime beauty and the great moving of its waters, 
in fact I returned to gaze on it three times; I then went 
up in the Tower that reaches so far out into the waters of 
the Horse Shoe, called Terrapin Rock, and the view was 
more beautiful still. Returning to the hotel I partook of 
a hearty meal; rambling afterwards through the village 
until the sound of music attracted my attention to the 
hotel again, where we found that a Hop was on the tapis, 
for the benefit of the beauty that had been drawn to the 
Falls during the summer season. Witnessing this until a 
late hour, we retired to rest; on awakening the next morn. 
ing we found the air clear and bracing; after a hearty 
breakfast I engaged a carriage for a much less sum than five 
do'lars, and rode over the suspension bridge to the Canada 
side, and the view was grander still. I could see from 
here the perfec: formation of the Horse Shoe, the rainbow 
caused by the glistening of the sun on the many colored 
waters, and the American Falls situated anywhere else 
would be a wonder of itself. All, all this, and far more than 
my poor powers can ever express, I saw. I cannot tell it 
to you, it is to be seen to be appreciated. How much I 


wish my friends had been with me to enjoy it together, to 


have had you stand on Table Rock with me and lose your 
own consciousness in the presence of its mighty grandeur. 
More might I say, but it is useless, visit it for yourselves 
and enjoy its beauties as I did. I remained at the Falls until 
that night at 10 o’clock, witnessed another Hop, and left 
them in the enjoyment of it. I checked myself for a berth 
on my way to New York city, and owing to my trip at 
the Falls was soon fast in the arms of Morpheus. Waking 
up the next morning at Little Falls, after the morning ablu- 
tion, I took a seat in the next car to view the landscapes 
of New York State, which I found were somewhat varied, 
with hill and dale; passing on to Albany I changed cars 
for the Hudson River Railroad, which carries us along one 
of the most beautiful views in America, passing town after 
town and giving you a view of the famous Catskill moun- 
tains ; swiftly we fly, carrying us into Harlem, where we 
dispensed with our iron horse, then we were conveyed by 
animal power into the great noisy city of New York ; get- 
ting out and taking an omnibus for Courtland street to 
cross the ferry for the city of Newark, to visit a dearly 
loved sister. After resting we visited several coach facto- 


ries and other manufactories connected with our trade.’ 


We rested over Sunday, attended church twice, (something 
by the way unusual for Coach-Makers,) returning to 
New York on Monday morning to pay my respects to my 
worthy friend EK. M. Stratton. I then made arrangements 
to make a trip to New Haven, of which I will say some- 
thing in my next. Yours, truly, of No. 8. 
8p 
For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 

Mr. Epiror:—Our delegates, on their return from the 
last Convention held in New Haven, told us that the I. U. 
had decided to make a grand effort to carry its principles 
into every section of the country, (which I for one very 
much approve of,) and had employed our President for 
that purpose; but a month has now elapsed, and we hear 
nothing of his labors, although I believe he was ordered to 
assist in preparing the proceedings of the Convention for 
publication, and has also been with you to Baltimore ; still 
I think he should as soon as possible be at work on his 
mission. I therefore wish to ask you if there is anything 
now to cause any delay; if there is I think it is very 
desirable we should know it, and hope you will state in 
your next JouRNAL, the cause, if any, of such delay, whether 
it is want of funds or anything else. A circular was read 
in our Union from you stating that there was but a very 
small balance in hand when the Convention adjourned. 
Now if want of funds is the cause of delay, I hope every 
Union will at once send on all its dues in advance, and if 
they have any cash at their bankers they will withdraw 
and loan it to the I. U., immediately, taking a receipt 
therefor, they would by that means be doing immense 
benefit to the Union, the work could be immediately 
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pushed forward, our membership would rapidly increase, 
taxation would be gradually reduced, and the moral 
and material aid of the whole country could be centred in 
any one locality. Without taking any more of your valuable 
space, I hope, Mr. Editor, you will give some reply to the 
rambling thoughts of ONE WHO THINKS. 


In answer to the foregoing, we would say there is con- 
siderable backwardness in many of the Unions forwarding 
their first quarter’s assessment. Tis true it is not due until 
the first of October; but we had thought that Unions 
knowing the condition of the I. U., and the importance of 
getting the proceedings, constitutions, &c., out as soon as 
possible, together with the fact that our President would 
be ready about the first of September to start on his mis- 
sion, that we should have had more responses to our 
request as ordered by the I. U., than we have. 

Brethron, the time is precious, and we hope every one 
who has the cause at heart will do his duty, and see that 
others less thoughtful are reminded of theirs. You are 
doubtless aware that a large portion of our expenses for 
this year comes upon us at the commencement, and we 
hope no Union will delay forwarding to us the largest 
amount they can possibly spare, even though it should 
cover the estimate for two quarters.—Ep. 

+2 0 6->—______ 
For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 

Mr. Epviror:—Amid the gloom that overspread our 
city during the prevalence of the cholera, and the general 
derangement of business, I have passed some happy 
moments, in glancing back to the first week in August 
when the I. U. Convention met at New Haven. While 
memory lasts [ think I will not lose the impressions made 
upon me by associating with the good and true men who 
composed that Convention. It was highly gratifying to 
me to find myself at rest in the beautiful city of Elms, 
after being battered and banged and jostled and dusted on 
the cars for thirty-six hours, day and night, to reach New 
York. But thanks to the good sound steamer Continental 
(or rather to the Captain) for having the track to New 
Haven well sprinkled down, thereby doing away with ail 
dust and compensating for the wearisome car ride from 
Cincinnati to New York. I frankly confess that my 
greatest desire was to see our President—mainly no doubt 
because he had been elevated to the highest position in the 
gift of the [I U., and also on account of his name being so 
familiar among all Union men. I had a curiosity to see 
whether he (in my humble opinion) was of that good 
ringing—sound. Metal that would bear the blows he must 
receive—from opponents on every hand, and still give off 
no uncertain sound—in times of great danger. I had 
pictured to myself a man of rather pompous exterior, one 
who would make no little outward display. But I was 


agreeably disappointed on being introduced to him on his 
arrival at New Haven. Like Zaccheus, small of stature, 
unassuming, no display of dress—rather on the other 
extreme, a full beaming countenance—a warm and true 
heart, expressed by a cordial shake of the hand, energy, 
and firmness written on the brow, all bespoke a man well 
fitted to mingle with the workmen of our craft and win 
them over to a sense of their duty to themselves and 
families—and to the principles of justice and right, of 
which he is the acknowledged champion among us. I now 
place before me the names of the delegates, and call to 
mind the features and peculiarities of several of them as 
they appeared at the Convention; a question is being 
debated. The delegate from Wilmington has the floor, 
cool and calculating, he is slowly and carefully measuring 
off the ground before him; true to his instructions, he 
battles for the life of the Union he represents in good Jan. 
guage and to the point, he closes his remarks and is 
seconded by his colleague. Providence, R. I., carefully 
rises and stepping a pace or two forward, in solemn voice 
and earnest manner takes opposite ground. Newark, N. 
J., with glaring eyes and excited manner sustains the first 
speaker. Baltimore, with chaste and well-rounded periods, 
takes middle ground. Troy, gently persuades. Bridge- 
port, Conn., handles the question handsomely. New 
Haven, full of experience, makes a good impression. Con- 
cord, with careful speech and sweetly persuasive manner, 
endeavors to allay excitement. Columbus, O., short and 
to the point, cuts to the quick. Springfield, O., quietly 
and thoughtfully wants to understand the matter more 
fully. The President, anxious to push the business, speaks 
sharply. Portland comes down like anavalanche. Phila- 
delphia, a favorite with all, is heard with marked attention. 
Question is called, when lo! Albany, N. Y., always ready 
with the law at his command, shows that the whole 
matter is out of order, and thus ends the pleasant (to me) 
little squabble. May long life and prosperity attend the 
thirty-two whose names are before me, and may they 
gather an abundant harvest from the seed they planted in 
August, 1866. C. W. Vearcu. 
i 


Pau.ina, Warren County, N. J , August 6, 1866. 


We, the undersigned, having once been employed by 
Chas. McCracken, being induced by his flattering promises 
to leave the city and accept work from him, do hereby 
warn all mechanics from being employed by him, as after 
having gained the experience of a few months, are willing 
to testify and give influential testimony to what we assert. 
Having, in conformity with city rules, established a ten 
hours’ system, he is now trying to exact eleven hours 
from men that hold letters written from him to them, 
stating that the once eleven hour system would not be 
enforced. 

He is now endeavoring to enforce his system of working 
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on these mechanics in opposition to State enactments. 
Men must not be deluded by his lying promises to accept 
work at his Carriage Factory, as his word is not to be 
depended upon. We submit the following notice which 
was posted up in every department of his factory, by him, 
the 6th day of August, 1866, as affects both the day and 
piece workmen. 

G. W. WILLIAMS, 

JAMES Morris, 

JamES W. DeForrgEstT, 

KE. D. Staats, 

Joun C. D. Lex, 

Jos. E. Srour. 


The rules below are to be strictly carried out. 


NOTICE. 
Rules that shall be carried out in the Paulina Carriage 
Factory. 


No one allowed in either apartment in working hours 
unless on business. 

Any one working in either apartment of said Factory, 
either by the piece or day, that shall be five minutes behind 
time of the regular time of commencing work, shall not be 
allowed to go to work on that day. 

Any one working by the day that shall lose five minutes 
in working hours. one. quarter of a day shall be taken 
from his wages for each offence. 

Any one laying off on account of being behind time, 
shall not be allowed in either apartment in working hours, 
until the time comes to go to work again as above stated. 

The above rules shall strictly be carried out, without 
respect of persons. 

i and Woodruff excepted on Monday morning 
only. 

Dated August 6th, 1866. 


The foregoing article,taken from the public press, speaks 
for itself. He is a true type of a heartless slave driver, 
pass him around, and let him want for hands so long as he 
enjoins such rules upon his workmen. Thank God such 
characters are very scarce, and we hope the day is not far 
distant when such sowl drivers will be treated with contempt 
by every employer in the land.—[Ep. 


Itt-Breepinc.—Ill-breeding is not a single defect, it is 
the result of many. It is sometimes a gross ignorance of 
decorum, or a stupid indolence, which prevents us from 
giving to others what is due to them. It is a peevish 
malignity which inclines us to oppose the inclinations of 
those with whom we converse. It is the consequence of a 
foolish vanity which has no complaisance for any other 
person ; the effect of a proud and whimsical humor which 
soars above all the rules of civility; or, lastly, it is pro- 
duced by a melancholy turn of mind which pampers itself 
with a rude and disobliging behavior. 


CHARLES McCRACKEN. 


Ricuarp Cospen, M: P.—I look with great interest on 
the efforts of the working classes to raise themselves by 
co-operation. The movement is a good one, and the object 
aimed at must commend itself to the sympathy of every 
person who wishes to see the mass of the people elevated 
in the social scale. ~ 


From the Co-operator. 


CO-OPERATION. 


Woman’s Worxk.—One of the most pressing and diffi- 
cult problems of this problematical age, is that which 
concerns the finding of suitable employment for women, 
both of the educated and uneducated classes. It used to 
be stitch, teach or starve, or do worse; and for the others, 
they must either enter service or go into the factory. The 
progress of science and humanity has done much to ame- 
liorate the condition of woman, and her emancipation 
will proceed as blow after blow 1s given to injustice, sen- 
sualism and conventionalism. Women are peculiarly fitted 
by nature for the practice of the healing art, and in the 
United States she is winning those diplomas which the 
bigotry and selfishness of certain English practitioners 
monopolize for the stronger sex. Cannot co-operators do 
something to break the barriers that obstruct the progress 
of woman ? 

That nation can never be great and free, 

Where Woman is doomed to drudgery ; * 

Nor that home be blest with love’s full life, 

Where the factory claims the toil of the wife. 
Why should not women and girls be employed in the lighter 
departments of co-operative stores, especially the drapery ? 
A truly womanly influence behind the counter we have 
known to produce the happiest effect; it was a check to 
grumbling, rudeness and discourtesy, and a promoter of 
the harmony and good feeling that are as oil to the wheels 
of the car of commerce. 

In the last number of ‘‘ W-/iora,”’ (an excellent shilling 
quarterly review of Social Science,) there is a practical 
article on the subject of Employment for Educated Wo- 
men; and Miss Bessie Rayner Parkes has lately devoted a 
volume (very readable) of 240 pages to this subject, under 
the title of «* Essays on Woman’s Work.”’ The authoress 
devotes a special chapter to Co-operation, which she be- 
lieves will greatly lessen the difficulties which have pre- 
vented women entering into business. The strain of com- 
petition is trying even to men, and is therefore less fitted 
for the employment of women than co-operation. 

Mr. J. 8S. Mill has said that the pecular characteristic of 
civilized beings is the capacity of co-operation. Savages 
do not co-operate. There must be moral feeling and 
intelligence to insure true and lasting co-operation. The 
moral and religious part of co-operation lies at the basis of 
its commercial success. Take away the do-as-ye-would- 
be-done-by principle, as manifested in the just and generous 
mode of dividing profits, the banishment of adulteration, 
credit, and false weights, and co-operation would have 
been another delusive bubble of the hour, powerless for 
the renovation of trade and social life. Before people can 
co-operate they must trust one another, and keep their 
tempers. ‘Accordingly, there is no more certain incident 
of the progressive change taken place in society than the 
continual principle and practice of co-operation.” (J. S. 
Mill.) «‘Strange to say’’—we quote Miss Parkes—“ it is 
in England, Conservative England, that the great triumphs 
(of co-operation) have been achieved, and that the joint- 
stock principle Has quietly invaded all parts of trade ; 
while it is in England also that co-operation, in the stricter 
sense, has received its most striking development. * * 
Justice requires the statement that this society (Rochdale), 
like most of the attempts at co-operative stores and manu- 
factories during the last twenty-five years, has originated 
amongst men who were formerly Communists of the school 
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of Robert Owen—who, undaunted by many failures, have 
retained their faith in the co-operative principle until they 
have achieved success. The societies are the solid and 
practicable remnant of the teaching of Robert Owen, and 


are proofs of the wisdom of attempting only such improve- | 


ment at any time as society is fit for and can appreciate. 
* * Now, the applicability of this principle to female 
labor is evident. A business managed on the co-operative 
plan is deprived of most of its strain, for the simple reason 
that the custom of the shareholders is secured. This (and 
cash payment) is the gist of the whole matter ; the middle- 
man is done away with, and his profitis saved. If twenty 
ladies in any town would club together £5 a-piece they 
might open a stationery shop, in which, if they gave all 
their own custom, and tried to get that of their friends, 
they might secure a profit, after employing a lady as 
manager, and if the business increased, female clerks also. 
The same principle might be applied to grocery and 
drapery, and to other articles of common consumption. 
The result of such an experiment, carried out with economy, 
discretion, and good temper, would be found to be sur- 
prising in its results.” 

We do not advocate separate action in the field of co- 
operation for women, but the cordial working together of 
both sexes. There can be no doubt that much of the 
prosperity of the more flourishing stores is due to the 
active, intelligent, and earnest support of the wives and 
widows, sisters and sweethearts of workingmen. Women 
attend the business meetings and vote, and why should 
they not speak and serve on committees * 


SPEECH OF ZACHARIAH SPICER, 


On the question, «« Which enjoys the greatest amount of 
happiness, the bachelor or the married man 2” 

Mr. President and gentlemen—TI rise to advocate the 
cause of the married man. And why should I not? I 
claim to know something of the institution, I do. Will 
any gentleman pretend to say [do not? Let him accom- 
pany me home. Let me confront him with my wife and 
seventeen children and decide. 

High as the Rocky Mountains tower above the Missis- 
sippi Valley, does the character of the married man tower 
above that of the bachelor. What is a bachelor? What 
was Adam before he got acquainted with Eve? What 
but a poor, shiftless, insignificant creature? No more to 
be compared with his after-self than a mill-dam to the 
great roaring cataract of Niagara. | Applause.] 

Gentlemen, there was a time, I blush to say it, when I 
was a bachelor, and a more miserable creature you would 
hardly expect to find. Every day I toiled hard, and at night 
I came home to my comfortless garret—no carpet, no fire, 
no nothing. Everything was in a clutter, and in the 
words of the poet, 


‘¢ Confusion was monarch of all he surveyed.”? 


Here lay a pair of pants; there a dirty pair of boots; there 
a play-bill, and there a dirty pile of clothes. What won- 
der that I took refuge at the gaming table and bar-room. 
I found it would never do, gentlemen, and in a lucky mo- 
ment I vowed to reform. Scarcely had the promise passed 
my lips when a knock was heard at the door, and in came 
Susan Simpkins after my dirty clothes. 

«Mr. Spicer,’’? says she, ‘‘I’ve washed for you six 
months, and I havn’t seen the first red cent in the way of 


payment. 
about it ?”’ 

I felt in my pocket-book. There was nothing in it, as I 
knew well enough. 

‘(Miss Simkins,” said I, “it’s no use denying it. 
_havn’t got the pewter. 1 wish, for your sake, L had.” 
| ‘There,’ said she, promptly, «‘I don’t wash another 

rag for you.” 
‘« Stop,” said 1, «Susan, I will do what I can for you. 
' Silver and gold have [ none, but if my heart and hand will 
do, they are at your service.”’ 

«¢ Are you in earnest ?”’ said she, looking a little suspi- 
cious. 

‘¢ Never more so,”’ says I. 


Now, I’d like to know what you’re going to do 


| 


I 


ting my pay any other way, [ll take up with your offer.” 

Knough said. We were married in a week. and what is 
more, we havn’t repented of it. No more attics for me, 
; gentlemen. I live in a good house, and have somebody to 
mend my clothes. When | was a poor, miserable bachelor, 
gentlemen, I used to be as thin as a weasel. Now 1 am as 
plump as a porker. 


ragged fellow, without a coat to your back, or a shoe to 
your foot; if you want to grow old before your time, and 
as uncomfortable, generally, as a ‘* hedgehog rolled up the 
wrong way,’ I advise you to remain bachelors. But if 
you wish to live decently aud respectably, get married. 
I’ve got ten daughters, gentlemen, [overpowering applause, | 
and you may have your pick. 

Mr. Spicer sat down amid loud continued plaudits. The 
generous proposal with which he concluded secured him 
five sons-in-law. 


eo 


HEALTH. 

Health is the normal or natural condition of the body, or 
a condition when all the organs perform their proper func- 
tions. To keep these organs in this condition, to assist 
them in the performance of their several functions, depends 
upon the habits of the individual, and no one habit is more 
essential than cleanliness. It will be recollected that the 
skin performs an important part in the excretory process, 
and for this purpose it is filled with innumerable holes or 
pores, each one supplied with a tube a quarter of an inch 
or so in in length, through which the waste and effete mat- 
ter is discharged from the system, amounting to an ounce 
or more each hour. This matter is very poisonous to the 
system, and, if prevented from escaping, would enter again 
into the circulation, and death would be the consequence. 
Hence the importance of keeping the body clean by fre- 
quent bathing ; for it isobvious that in proportion as these 
pores are closed by an accumulation of perspiration and 
dust, the health of the body will be impaired. We would 
therefore recommend to young mechanics, as well as to all 
others, that when the labors of the workshop are closed 
for the day, to lay off their working clothes and give them- 
selves a good washing, and then by re-dressing in a suit of 
clean under clothes, or especially a suit that has not been 
worn through the day, they will feel as refreshed as after a 
good night’s rest, and not only be prepared for an evening 
of mental labor, but a night of pleasant repose, and will 
receive a reward for their pains in more permanent health, 
and the approbation of their boarding mistress for clean 
kept beds and tidy boarders.—Coach- Makers’ Magazine. 


««Then,” says she, ‘‘as there seems no prospect of get- | 


In conclusion, gentlemen, if you want to be a poor, | 
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REPORTS FROM SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 


No.1, New York Ciry.—Initiated: Luke Reilly, Michael 
Long and William Morgan.—Business pretty fair for this 
time of the year, with prospects of a good fall trade. No. 
1 has not yet taken any action on the recommendation 
made by the I. U., to the various Sub. Unions relating to 
a reduction of the hours of labor on Saturdays. Circum- 
stances at present may defer the request being made to 
some future time, yet there is no reasonable grounds to 
suppose that a denial would be the result if the demand 
was made, as the stores or repositories of the principal 
carriage-makers on Broadway are closed at 3 o’clock P. 
M., on Saturdays, which has been brought about at the 
request of the Dry Goods Clerks Early Closing Association. 
Therefore if they who have no interest or connection what- 
ever with coach-making, can influence our employers to 
close their stores two or three hours earlier than the usual 
time, why should not we who are so closely identified with 
them, rightfully expect the workshops to be closed also if 
we but asked for it. . 

We nevertheless do look forward to the time when the 
abridgment of the hours of labor will be an accomplished 
fact, not only on one day of the week but every day; but 
before our hopes are realized, the members of No. 1, and 
more particularly those who are not members, will have to 
exhibit a larger degree of interest on matters connected 
with their own welfare than is now apparent. Stated 
meetings Ist and 3d Tuesday evenings of every month, 267 
Bowery. Wituiam H. Evans, Cor. Secretary, 

Box 36, Hoboken, N. J. 


No. 2, PutapeLtpaia, Pa.—Initiated; John Coakley, 
Patrick Coakley, John Keating and Thomas Reid. Reject- 
ed: David Whitehead. 

Stated meetings the second and fourth Monday evenings 
of each month at Diligent Hall. Trade at present is good, 
with favorable prospects for the future, as all the -hops 
appear to have sufficient work to keep their present hands 
employed, and at the present no member of No. 2 is with- 
out work. Our Union is also m a prosperous condition, 
advancing slowly but surely. The meetings have not been 
so well attended during the summer as they might be, 
owing to the hot weather I presume. Those that attend 
appear to take a lively interest in all subjects calculated to 
advance the objects of our organization. We lately had a 
visit from our worthy President, Mr. Harding, on his 
return from the Labor Congress at Baltimore, who addressed 
a mass mecting of our trade in language more forcible than 
complimentary, and all who heard him and do not follow 
the advice he gave them is unworthy the name of man, 
and not fit to work in any coach factory in this or any 
other country, nor fit to associate with those who are 
battling to place the workingman in the position he is 
entitled to occupy but at present deprived of. But know- 
ing we are in the right we are determined to succeed, as 
we have adopted as our platform «There is no such thing 
asta. Wma. I’. Moonry, Cor. Sec., 1215 Clover St. 


No. 3, Bautimore, Mp.—Initiated: Michael R. Clark, 
George Brown, Wm. N. Latham and S. Brown. Suspend- 
ed: A. Wensell, Wm. H. Isens, Philip Laurmins, H. 
Underwood, J. Hickey and Frederick Beck. Rejected: 
James P. Gallagher. Deceased: John James. ‘Tirade is 


be encouraging. 


| 


enough to do all the work, any advertisements of employers 
to the contrary. 
J. EK. Hemmet, Cor. Secretary, 181 Hanover St. 


No. 4, ALBany, N. Y.—No report. 


No. 5, Wasuineton, D. C.—Initiated: Eight persons 
since last report. Suspended: Fourteen. Members unem- 
ployed: Six. Trade rather dull, with no very flattering 
prospects. The late visit of yourself and our worthy 
President, I am pleased to say, have had and are having 
their good effect. Already there seems to be some anxiety 
with those outsiders, some of whom happened to be present 
and heard that masterly effort of him whom we look upon 
as the representative head of our flourishing organization ; 
would that we had one among us to cause such a stir and 
commotion occasionally. We will shortly add from twelve 
to fifteen members to No. 5, all the cause of the visit. I 
wish they were more frequent. I am trying to get as 
many subscribers to the JouRNAL as possible, and I think 
nearly all our members and some outside will form a list ; 
however I will let you know at the earliest convenience 
how many we want. 

Francis P. Kane, Corresponding Secretary, 
Care of A. J. Joyce & Co., 14th and EK. Sts. 


No. 6, Witmineton, Dei.—Initiated: William McClus- 
key, John W. Reeves, C. J. Joyslin, Jeremiah Leary and 
James Walls. Rejected: R. P. Tyson. Trade is good and 
the prospect fair. No. 6 flourishes fully up to our expecta- 
tions. ‘The members take an increased interest in striving 
to make our Union effective. Our worthy President, Mr. 
Harding, has visited us, and spoken to us words of truth 
and encouragement. It is our desire that his labors in 
building up the old Unions and in the formation of new 
ones may be successful, and his most ardent desires and 
expectations be realized. We have a work to accomplish 
which will need all of our exertions to perform; we will 
not get weary in well doing, but strive to do justice to all, 
while our aim shall be to elevate labor. 

SamMuEL J. Woop, Cor. Sec., 809 West 6th St. 


No. 7, Troy, N. Y.—Initiated: Thomas Dolan, Noah 
Doud, Francis Regnie, Jas. KE. Clark and Morris C. Hodge. 
Suspended: seven. ‘Trade continues good. Our Union 
is in very good working order. We are endeavoring to 
bring all the journeymen in the city into the Union, and 
think we will succeed. All the members were well pleased 
with the action of the last meeting of the International 
Union. Stated meetings first and third Friday evenings of 
each month. Wm. Donontr, 

Cor. Sec., No. 1 Ashland Place. 

No. 8, Cotumsus, O.—No report. 

No. 9, Sprinerieip, O.-—Initiated: W. G. Michacl, J. 
Hf. Seaton, John Arnett, Walter Sequinne, Jos. Harrison, 
William Harrison. By card: O. 8S. Wood. Expelled: C. 
Ossten. Trade good. We are prospering finely, increas- 
ing in numbers, and the best of feeling prevails among us. 
Business was never better than at present. Wages good, 
and we intend to convince our employers that we are work- 
ing for their interests as well as our own. It was decided 
to remit to you our quarterly assessment of sixty cents per 
member in advance for the whole year—two dollars and 
forty cents per member—and will send it to you imme- 
diately after our second regular meeting in September. 


tolerably good kere just now, and the fall trade bids fair to | Stated meetings second and fourth Monday evenings of 
The supply of hands here is ample | each month. 


R.'J. Bren, Cor.Sec., Box 541. 
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No. 10, Crncinnati, O.— Initiated: Henry Greenwood, 
Frederick Hummill, Frederick Link, Thomas Moran, Wm. 
McPherson, Henry Knapperts, Henry Shoemaker, Jr., 
Harry H. Opersheimer, M. Vogel. By card: A. W. Mott. 
Card granted: Benjamin Winnows. ‘Trade good, with the 
exception of a few shops. Wo. T. Bontz, 

Cor Sec., S. E. corner of John and Ninth streets. 


No. 11, Lovtsvitte, Ky.—Initiated: Matt. Sharp, J. B. 
Ferrull, James Stafford, Wm. C. Stone, Thomas Liggens. 
Rejected: James McCormick. Card granted: A. W. Mott. 
Deceased: Henry Shotwell. Members unemployed: two. 
Trade not so prosperous as might be. Union No. 11 is 
prosperous, and with care on the part of the members will 
accomplish its full share in the advancement of the interests 
of the journeymen ; and we may look forward to the time 
when the coach-maker will occupy a different position, 
both mechanical and social, from that which we have for- 
merly done. Trade is not so good in our city as we could 
desire for this season of the year; but we hope the fall may 
be more favorable. Several of our members have been out 
of employment, but the most of them have succeeded in 
getting employment in the surrounding towns, and at pre- 
sent we have but two or three unemployed. Stated meet- 
ings first and third Friday evenings of each month. 

Henry SaunpErsS, Cor. Sec., care of Baker & Ruble. 


No. 12, Inp1ANApo.is, INp.—Initiated: Hugh McKenly, 
J. M. Lawrence. Rejected: Leonard Bordenmiiler. Card 
eranted: Frank M. Wood. ‘Trade very good. Since our 
last JOURNAL appeared, our Convention has been held, and 
1 hope the results of the same will tell to the benefit of the 
coach-makers as a class of mechanics. A few weeks ago 
the Corresponding Secretary of No. 12 paid a visit to Leu- 
isville, Ky., and have since visited several smaller towns, 
and of course the first place I found was a carriage shop, 
and at almost every place I found trade in a very flourish- 
ing condition. Our Union here is prospering finely. We 
have, I believe, nearly every journeyman in the place en- 
rolled in our Union. 

Cuas. HE. A. BALLARD, Cor. Sec., Box 1258. 

No. 13, New Haven, Conn.—No report. 


No. 14, Briperport, Conn.—Initiated: Sam'‘l S. Eldred, 
Wm. Tilton. Regular stated meetings first and third Mon- 
day evenings of each month. Trade is pretty good here, 
but there is a lack among the journeymen taking hold of 
the work ; but we hope the recent session of the I. U. will 
have the effect to bring them up to the work when we are 
able to lay its proceedings before them, and we hope to be 
able to report to you in our next a large addition of mem- 
bers. G. J. CarpeNntgER, Cor. Sec., Box 1319. 


No. 15, Newark. N. J.—Trade very good; plenty to do. 
We were very much pleased to hear the report of our dele- 
gate (Mr. Hawthorn) to the I. U. We are glad that the 
good cause is so rapidly progressing, and think, with the 
arrangements that have been made, the day is not far dis- 
tant avhen every city and town will be joined together in 
one grand Union of Coach-Makers, who will be able to de- 
mand a fair compensation for their labor, and not have to 
take just what the bosses choose to give them, as is now 
the case. It is a fact, that to take the shops on an average 
here in Newark, the men do not make over two dollars a 
day—not the price of a laborer on the street. Some of the 
work is done better than before the war, because then most 
of it went South, and was never heard from afterwards. 
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Now it is home trade, and we have to be more particular, 
with very little advance in prices, considering the times. 
T enclose an article taken from the public press, which I 
would like a place in the JourNat. He is not the only 
hoss here in Jersey who would make his men work eleven 
hours a day, if he could. Thereis one here in Newark who 
is mean enough to do it. At the present time his day 
workmen have to work ten hours on Saturday, as well as 
on the other days of the week. Holidays, with the excep- 
tion of New Years and the Fourth of July, they shut up 
shop by pulling down the curtains in the office and locking 
the door, while the men are enjoying themselves up stairs 
at work. It is our intention to send the Right Hon. Chas. 
McCracken, Esq., a copy of the Journat, to let him know 
that he had better be very careful how he tries to impose 
on men, or he will have to shut up shop. These men are 
all from Newark, and he will have to look for men some 
other place than where the JOURNAL goes, which will be 
hard to find before many months have passed away. 
Gro. S Hepensera, Cor. Sec., 94 Commerce street. 


No. 16, Satem, N. J.—Trade is good, with fair pros- 
pects. Stated meetings second Monday evening in each 
month, No. 16 is all right. D. C. Sritus, Cor. Sec. 


No. 18, Hartrorp, Conn.—Initiated: John B. Day, 
Alfred Milton, George O. Goodwin, Charles Lally. Ex- 
pelled: James Watson, W.N. Riney. Resigned: Henry 
Burr. ‘Trade at present good. 

Cuas. O'NEILL, JR., Cor. Sec., 23 Linden Place. 

No. 19, Boston, Mass.—No report. 


No. 20, Concord, N. H.—Trade good, with fair pros- 
pects. Although we have not increased our numbers 
during the month, I think there is an increasing interest 
among the members. We feel that we are taking a step in 
the right direction when we begin to act for ourselves, and 
for the interest of the laboring class generally. Employers 
of labor have had it all their own way about long enough, 
and | think the time has come when carriage-makers can 
begin to think for themselves, and set a price upon their 
labor. We wish this enterprise all the success that it de- 
mands. I think when we get our Constitution and By- 
Laws all fixed, so as to act understandingly, we shall in- 
crease our ranks, without doubt. There are many among 
us that ought to come into the Union. 

Wu. H. Howe, Cor. Sec. 


No. 21, Porttanp, Mse.—Initiated: None, having lost 
our books at the fire. Business, at present, is very good, 
and there are good prospects for fall and winter trade. The 
principal shops, among which are C P. Kimball, J. M. 
Kimball & Co., Martin & Pennell and E. K. Lemont, are 
doing a good business, and expect a good sleigh trade the 
coming winter. Ihe great fire did not affect the carriage 
business in the least. Union No. 21 is very well pleased 
with the doings of the Convention of the I. U., and are 
glad to see that we are to have a Traveling Deputy to 
extend the good work; and I hope that the carriage- 
makers throughout the country wil see the thing in the 
same light that we did in Portland, although [ am sorry 
to say that we have some ‘‘hlack sheep’ among us. We 
have several candidates waiting to be initiated, but we 
have no books, and therefore can do nothing for them now. 
I am in hopes that in my next report we shall be able to 
show quite an increase in members. I would be glad to 
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hear from any of the craft, in any part of the country, at 
any time. . K. Exuis, Cor. Sec., care C. P. Kimball. 


No. 22, Provipence, R. I.—Initiated: Philip Aldrich, 
John Platt. Resigned: John Lyne. Trade good, with 
plenty todo. No. 22 is still progressing in the good cause. 
There seems to be harmony and good feeling among its 
members. Before our Union was organized it was hard 
work to tell who was a coach-maker. If you went into a 
shop for a job or to look around, they would let you walk 
around and find out for yourself. Now they extend the 
right hand of fellowship and welcome you. What is more 
interesting than to see a trade work together? Coach- 
makers are men that are looked upon by some as inferior 
to other beings, and are to be bossed and kicked around 
like dogs Why is itso? Because the trade never knew 
the good of a Union; and now that we are united, we will 
show such men that we have rights, and mean to stand up 
for them. That old motto is trne—‘+In union there is 
strength.”? The time is coming, we trust, when the Coach- 
Makers of North America will stand in the front ranks of 
trades. Our worthy President, who was our_representative 
in the T. U., which has just held its session in New Haven, 
has returned among us again, and brings encouraging 
news. At our first meeting this month there was a com- 
mittee appointed to consult with the employers for the 
reduction of the hours of labor on Saturday to nine, and I 
am happy to say has been granted, and we are working on 
the new system—nine hours on Saturday. So much for 
Union. We say, let every man come up and give the 
wheel a turn, and not look back upon the past, and with 
Truth and Justice for our guide, success must be ours. 
Stated meetings of No. 22, first and third Tuesday even- 
ings of each month. 

J. A. MacrEeapine, Cor. Sec., 40 Lester street. 


No. 23, Worcester, Mass.—Initiated:—Henry Buack- 
ler, Albion Carpenter. Trade good and prospects cheering. 
No. 23 is prospering slowly but surely, and notwithstand- 
ing the opposition with which we have to contend, I feel 
confident we shall not be found wanting. The Painters 
are most numerous amongst us, and the Trimmers come 
next, but we are in hopes that the day is not far distant 
when all branches will be fully represented. Some excuse 
themselves on the ground that they will not belong to an 
association that some other person does. How trifling and 
child-like, especially when the interest of one’s self, their 
family and their fellow workmen are at stake. Away with 
such nonsense, and let all come up to the work manfully, 
and assist in elevating the mechanic to the position in life 
he is destined to occupy. Since the last session of the I. U. 
was held, 1 fecl mere encouraged than ever, and as we 
have a Traveling Deputy in the field, I think we shall ad- 
vance with a firmer step than ever. We hope to hear his 
vuice in this section of the country. There is still a large 
field for him in the «‘Old Bay State;” and as Boston is 
considered the ‘‘ Hub of the Universe,” let him drive some 
of the spokes in that hub that are lying all around us, 
wasting for the want of use. Stated meetings second and 
fourth Tuesday evenings of each month. 

J. B. Hussarp, Cor. Sec., 29 Thomas street. 

No. 24, SprinerieLp, Mass.—Initiated: Norburt Bol- 
den, George W. Caswell. Trade is very good for the 
season. Stated meetings first and third Monday evenings 
of each month. C. S. BuasBer, Vor. Sec., Box 91. 


WHO ARE BENEFACTORS ? 


Wide-awake business men, men who make work for 
themselves and others, men who are alive to the interests 
of the individual, the State, and the Nation. Idle capitalists, 
who withdraw and lock up their means, are not benefac- 
tors; but, by ‘‘forec!osing” and shutting down the gates, 
actually compe! honest industry to go into bankruptcy. 
On the other hand, Mr. Enterprise casts about, finds an 
opening where men and women may he profitably employed, 
as well for their own good as for that of the whole com- 
munity, and he sets the wheels for a whole neighborhood 
in motion. This creates a demand for produce, which 
benefits the farmer, makes a market for dry-goods, which 
benefits the merchant, and thus one helps the other 
throughout the entire ramifications of society and the 
world. The man who advertises the most liberally, who 
gives profitable employment to the greatest number of 
persons, and thus aids in the development of our resources, 
to enrich the world, is the vea/ benefactor. 

Reader, would you be a benefactor ? then help those 
below you—or, we would say, those less fortunate than 
yourself-—‘ to help themselves.’’ Put them all in the way 
to earn or do something, and fhus confer benefits upon 
countless thousands who are willing, but who have not the 
wherewith to set themselves to work. 
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OUR PROSPECTS. 

We feel no small degree of pride in being able to present 
to our readers a Journal which, for neatness and general 
appearance, will compare favorably with the most handsome 
periodicals of the day. For this, however, we are partly 
indebted to the superior taste and mechanical skill of our 
printer, Mr. Wm. B. Setueimmer. His type is the modern- 
faced buurgeois, of beautiful finish, and the whole execution 
of the work exhibits a neatness which at once stamps him 
a master of his trade. Both text and cover will rival the 
best finished periodicals. In all our experience we have 
never met with cheapness and perfection in the art of print- 
ing more pleasingly combined. It is printed upon an excel- 
lent quality of paper, and a size suitable for carriage-plates 
and binding. We regret very much that we were not pre- 
pared to furnish with the first number some drawings. We 
are now prepared to give in each number at least three de- 
signs of the latest styles of carriages, and should our sub- 
scriptions increase according to our expectations, we shall 
be enabled, ere long, to materially improve its appearance 
and the number of designs. 

From letters we are receiving from different parts of the 
country there is every prospect of a very extensive circula- 
tion, and we call upon our friends to each make a little 
special exertion to procure subscribers. There is scarcely 
a town in our whole country but contains a carriage-shop 
of some description, and mostly one or more journeymen 
employed, who would be glad to have the opportunity of 
taking a Journal of this kind at $1 25 per year. All they 
want is a knowledge of the same, and where is there an 
employer that would not cheerfully give the price of the 
JOURNAL for the plates alone, however small his establish- 
ment, Our friends can aid us very much by sending them 
some of our notices, or forwarding their address tous. Can 
we not increase our circulation by the close of the year to 
three thousand? We confidently believe we shall, and 
think so from the evidences we have received, and the fact 
that we have our agents in nearly every city canvassing for 
us. We make these remarks not from any feelings of dis- 
couragement, but from a desire to see every effort made that 
possibly can be, and that we may be the sooner enabled to 
add to the appearance and interest of the JourNAL. 

For our communications we have no word to say. Our 
correspondents are responsible alone for the views they en- 


tertain ; we are satisfied they will be read with interest, 
and we think their contributions will compare favorably 
with those of other publications, notwithstanding they are 
from men in the workshop, who have not the time and op- 
portunity to cultivate literary attainments. We hope no 
member of the craft will hesitate to contribute to its 
columns because they feel they have not the ability of some 
one else, but let all do the best they can, and we doubt not 
it will be appreciated by our readers. 


There seems to be a general desire for new styles of car- 
riages, and the question is being asked us, ‘‘ Will the 
JOURNAL contain true drafts of the latest styles ?”” In ans- 
wer thereto we would say that we have the promise of 
practical draughtsmen in the leading shops of the principal 
cities to furnish us with styles as soon as they originate, 
thereby enabling us not only to receive them in advance of 
any individual enterprise, but in such numbers as will give 
us an opportunity to choose such as will be most likely to 
please the public ; and with reference to having them drawn 
true to the scale and in proportion throughout, we have 
made arrangements with Mr. Muller, a thorough practical 
draughtsman of New York City, to take the designs we 
select, examine them, and, if necessary, re-draw them. Con- 
sequently, as to our ability to procure true draughts, the 
name of Mr. Muller need only be mentioned in connection 
therewith to satisfy every person, for there is scarcely a 
Coach-Maker of any note but can testify to his ability—his 
drawings having been sent to nearly every section of the 
country ; and we would take this opportunity of recom- 
mending him to all in want of any particular kind of a car- 
riage of the latest style. Orders will be received and 
promptly attended to at this office. So far as getting the 
lotest styles, and having them drawn true, with full parti- 
culars in reference to their construction, our patrons necd 
have no fears. Altogether we consider our prospects for 
an extensive circulation very flattering. 

As is the case in all enterprises, the heaviest part of the 
work is at the commencement ; and for the first few weeks 
we were somewhat discouraged, from the fact of some of our 
friends not taking that interest we had anticipated ; but 
that in a great degree has passed away, and we can hardly 
conceive how any person in our position could fail to be 
encouraged in the discharge of his duty, when in the re- 
ception of the many testimonials of friendship and esteem. 


The following is an extract from one of the many received. 
Our friend will pardon us for using his private letter. 
Would that every member of the craft could see his own 
interest in the light that he does: 


‘7 am striving, as I have opportunity, to increase the 
number of subscribers, and hope to do something every 
month that will help you out. I am proud of the Jour- 
NAL myself, for I think I see in its improved appearance 
and tasty dress the earnest of something far better. It is 
an improvement on the old one; a great improvement—but 
I hope to live to see it one hundred per cent. better than it 
is now. Oh, why do not the members of the International 
Union take hold of the matter as they should. Until our 
mechanics are brought to see that there is more pleasure to 
be derived from the improvement of the mind than the 
stomach and body, such enterprises will lag, and ‘drag 
their slow length along.’ I looked for more of a variety of 
articles in the JouRNAL than I found; I mean to say that 
I expected to see a line or two at least from several men 
whom | could name, but they did’nt chirp. Oh. how the 
laboring man feels the lack of education when he attempts 
to put his thoughts on paper. My children shall not hun- 
ger and thirst as [ have for education, and I refuse to give 
unto them to the extent of my ‘stamps.’ I hope to hear 
better news from you hereafter. Stand steady at the wheel ; 
the fog that is rising will soon pass away, and then you 
can pilot the good ship Union safely into the harbor of in- 
dependence.”’ 


As an organization, our prospects are of a most cheering 
character; the Unions already organized, with few excep- 
tions, are progressing finely. Our President is in the field, 
and as we go to press we learn that No. 25 has been organ- 
ized at Belcherville, Mass., and that he is rapidly initiating 
members in the rural districts. May the good work still 
go on. 


RESULTS OF THE LABOR CONGRESS. 

We are pleased to see the increasing interest manifested 
in reference to the action of the Labor Congress. Every- 
where, except Philadelphia, there seems to be life and 
energy displayed among the laboring classes in carrying 
forward the good-begun work, more particularly in the 
West. We feel very sensibly the loss of a Labor Organ to 
circulate among us; although the Review was not patron- 
ized at home to that extent that it should have been, yet its 
loss is very apparent from the almost total indifference 
shown by the workingmen of this city in taking advantage 
of the present favorable opportunity to press the subject 
home to every individual. ’Tis true we have one cham- 
pion of labor here, the ‘‘ Iron Molders’ International Jour- 
nal,”’ but its circulation is very limited outside of their own 
organization. We need some such organ as the “ Working- 
man’s Advocate,” of Chicago, or the «Industrial Advo- 
cate,” of St. Louis, and peradventure, there might be some 
life and animation infused into the present seemingly life- 
less masses. 

The citizens of Chicago and St. Louis certainly are blest 
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with having the +‘ right men in the right place,” in the per- 
sons of A. C. Cameron and J. Hinchcliffe, editors ; and well 
deserving are they of the support of every friend of the labor 
reform. Bold, fearless and firm in the advocacy of what 
they consider for the interest of workingmen, yet willing 
at all times to be governed by reason and justice to all men 
of whatever condition -in life. We cheerfully commend 
them to our readers for their patronage, and we hope the 
day is far distant when we shall be deprived of their pre- 
sence upon our table. We lay before our readers the eight- 
hour platform as adopted by the Labor Congress, and we 
call upon all to peruse it carefully; and we have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that we very much doubt the sincerity of 
any friend of the cause that does not subscribe to every line 
of it. The foundation has been laid, and the structure is 
being reared. Who is there that cannot assist in some small 
degree to bring it to completion? Itis by placing one brick 
upon another that our grand and costly edifices tower toward 
the heavens. Come, then, fellow-workmen, bring on the 
bricks, and let us have our building so near completion at 
the next session of the Congress in Chicago, that all that 
will be necessary will be to put up the cap-stone, when there 
will be such a shout go up as will rend, as it were, the very 
heavens, and resound from cne end of our fair land to the 
other. 

What say you, are you ready todo your part? If so, 
attend your Unions, agitate the subject. Concentrate your 
powers, and the time will soon come when the laboring 
classes will be looked upon, as they truly are, the glory of 
this nation. 


OERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

We have been furnished with a design for the above en- 
graving, drawn by our friend Mr. Veatch, which we think 
excels anything of the kind we have ever seen. It will re- 
quire a frame about fourteen by eighteen in the clear, and 


is bordered with beautiful scroll-work, with a large medal- 


lion on each of the four sides, representing the four distinct 
branches in our trade, and is overtopped with the Goddess 
of Liberty, while upon either side of her is the American 
and English coats of arms. Its whole appearance presents 
a display of genius and artistic talent seldom seen among 
Coach-Makers. We have no hesitancy whatever in adopt- 
ing it as our Certificate of Membership, and we do so with 
many thanks to the author. We are ready to have the same 
engraved as soon as we shall receive the amount necessary 
as subscribed by the delegates at the late session of the In- 
ternational Union. Some have come forward with their 
amounts; but we can do nothing further until we receive 
sufficient to meet the first cost. The price has been fixed 
at one dollar each, and we hope those having the matter in 
hand will attend to it at once, for we doubt not when once 
they can be seen, hundreds will be sold in a few weeks. 
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APPRENTICES. 

This subject is one that should receive more attention 
from the working classes than is given to it at the present 
time. There is no one but can see the necessity for some 
uniform system in boys learning a trade, and we think of 
all trades coach-making needs it the most. 

We are well aware of the difficulty in establishing a 
regular system, beneficial alike to employer and employee, 
at the present time; but what is worth having is worth 
making an effort for. 

Under the present system the employer hires the boy as 
he does his journeymen, for a certain price per week, 
(which in most cases is a very meagre sum,) with nothing 
to bind either party any longer than they choose, or cir- 
cumstances make it to their advantage, and it rarely hap- 
pens but one or the other is wronged in the separation. 
The employer fearing the boy will leave him as soon as he 
learns the free use of tools, keeps him back and puts him 
on work that will pay him best for the present, thereby not 
receiving half the benefits he otherwise would, provided 
the boy was shoved ahead and stayed out his full time, and 
the consequence is we have a man thrown among us not 
capable of taking a situation above a second or third-rate 
hand. 

On the other hand, take an employer that pushes his 
apprentice ahead, with a view of his learning his trade, and 
also receiving some benefit from the instructions given, and 
he gets so that he can do a tolerably fair job, he finds oui 
that he can get more wages at some other shop, or he sees 
an advertisement in the paper from some unprincipled em- 
ployer, thus: ‘‘ Wanted—An apprentice to the coach-paint- 
ing business; one having some knowledge of the business 
preferred.” He applies, and finds that he can get a few 
dollars more per week, and his employer is left without 
notice, having been cheated out of two or three years of 
valuable time, and the boy goes to a place where they take 
no interest in his welfare, and he is kept continually upon 
that kind of work that will pay best, and when he finds him- 
self a man, he is ashamed to ask for a job only under instruc- 
tions. Thus, in either case, the trade is degenerated, wages 
are brought down to a lower standard, and very few of the 
many journeymen of the present day have that confidence 
in themselves they would have had they learned their trades 
thoroughly. 

How important is it, therefore, that there should be some 
steps taken to remedy this growing evil. But the question 
arises just here, how can this bedone? Will it be done by 
legislation? Proper laws, we think, are very essential, but 
of what good are laws when not enforced? Of what avail 
are our present apprenticeship laws? As so many dead 
letters on our statute books, and unless those most inte- 
rested see they are enforced, legislative acts will do us no 


good. Who are to be benefitted by a well-regulated sys- 
tem of Apprenticeship? We think the employer and jour- 
neymen equally interested, and it is only by their co-ope- 
ration can a permanent reform be effected. Let them come 
together and talk the matter over, and make regulations 
that will be alike beneficial to all, and each pledge them- 
selves to exert their influence in carrying them out. 

The committee appointed at the recent session of the 
International Union on this subject, in their report, took 
the right view of the case, and it would be well for our mem- 
bers to carry out their recommendation. It is as follows: 


“Your committee, afler much patient labor, would re- 
commend that there be a committee appointed in each 
Union to consult with the bosses in each city, with a view 
to establish a system of apprenticeship, pledging ourselves 
that if a fair system, beneficial alike to the apprentice and 
the employer, be established, we, as members of the Coach- 
Makers’ International Union, will use all honorable means 
to compel all apprentices to remain with their bosses the 
full term for which they contract.” 


Come, friends, wake up and let us take hold of this mat- 
ter in the right spirit, and may the time soon come when 
the only recommendation necessary to satisfy any employer 
of a good workman, is a certificate of membership from a 
Coach-Makers’ Union. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE I. U. 

Now that the President has entered the field and com- 
menced his labors, it is due to him and the cause that each 
member of our organization should assist him as much as 
possible in the prosecution of his labors. 

When he enters your section of the country, put him in 
possession of all information within your knowledge that 
will tend to advance the cause. 

In places where there are not enough journeymen to form 
a Union, or from some cause not willing to, he is empowered 
to initiate any person when satisfied of their qualifications 
to become members. 

He is also authorized to receipt for subscriptions for the 
JOURNAL, and will act as agent in the sale of certificates of 
membership through the various Unions. 

You will perceive the estimate for traveling expenses is 
small, the International Union expecting to receive some 
considerable revenue from these sources, and in donations 
from Unions already formed, and those that he will orga- 
nize, to assist and make up the deficiency. 

Brethren, take him by the hand and lighten his duties as 
much as possible, for we feel satisfied, from what little cx- 
perience we have had in that business, he has no very 
pleasant task before him. 

If you do so, we confidently believe he will be able to 
bring such a report to the next Convention as will astonish 
our most earnest supporters, and forever silence those who 
are ever crying at our heels, ‘ failure.”’ 
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EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS. 

Puare No. 1—Enetisn Quarter Panset Coacu.—This 
shape of body has lately come up in Paris, and more parti- 
cularly in London, and therefore called English quarter 
panel. In both cities it has only as yet been applied on 
open carriages, and the idea to build a close carriage with 
this body we claim as ourown. Though hardly necessary, 
because visible to every mechanic, we mention as the ad- 
vantages of this our new style, the following: A graceful, 
light appearance of the whole, though affording the same 
depth of the seats, room and dimensions in general. It is, 
in our opinion, a relief for the draughtsman and body-makcr 
to be able to present a style of coach without the old fash- 
ions, American, Jenny Lind and other shapes; and we 
think, furthermore, that they could not be more tastefully 
superceded than by the design we give. Another decided 
novelty about this plate is the boot; it is original in seve- 
ral details—first, the box, which forming a sharp corner, 
is then slightly rounded in front. This will be found very 
handsome, shortening in appearance the length of the box 
not inconsiderable. The space under the seat above the 
box is paneled up, and the outside of the seat-legs, includ- 
ing the scrolls, are all of wood, with an inside iron sup- 
port. This mode saves work and expense, and altogether 
is more adapted for a close carriage than simple iron seat- 
legs would be. We repeat, the whole shape of the dickey- 
seat is new, and will no doubt be judged favorably. About 
painting, we can, as the most fashionable color for this style 
of carriage, suggest dark green, (called Russian,) striped 
two fine lines white, with broad line black in the centre, 
both for running-gear and body. Trimming: blue cloth; 
broad, light and dark blue lace. It is now the fashion to 
have only cross-straps, round, and joined with a buckle; 
curtains light blue; cushions on dickey-seat and fall, ma- 
roon leather; club-handles silver plated. Allowance of 
materials for a coach: 16} yards cloth, 24 yards broad 
lace, 45 yards seaming and 30 yards pasting lace. 


Priate No. 2—Funtt Moipvep Bueey.—We expect this 
design will be pronounced very handsome, although in some 
parts of the country coal-box styles are now less in demand. 
Few words need be said about the construction of this de- 
sign, it being gotten up in the usual dimensions. The round 
backs are now mostly made with a short rounding, and the 
box covered. For the painting, we recommend as the 
latest : running part red, striped yellow ; back part of body 
any dark color, and no striping; seat and side-panel front 
of molding some fancy color. Trimming most fashionable, 
yellow cotaline and no patent leather lace. Bow-caps are 
now but very seldom made. Allowance of materials: 5 
yards cotaline, 50 inches wide; 10 to 12 pounds horse- 
hair; cushions 16 inches deep on bottom, 174 inches on top; 
height 23 inches front, 34 inches back. 


Pirate No. 3—Excetsior Tor Buaey.—Square boxes 
are much sought for. This design is about the nicest in 
shape and size of box yet built ; corners round, both back 
and front. This style is painted now mostly French gray 
for seat and upper part of box. Trim with maroon cush- 
ions; white cloth for top lining; maroon carpet, bound 
with patent leather. As new, we mention to provide the 
seat with a round wooden back, 14 inches high in centre- 
back, 14 inches on ends. 


FOUR O’'OLOCK ON SATURDAYS. 


The International Union, at its recent session, recom- 
mended that each Union request of their employers an 
abridgment of the hours of labor on Saturdays. 

It is a well known fact, and acknowledged by nearly 
every employer, that ten hours is too long for men (that 
have been toiling all the week) to work on Saturdays ; hence 
the practice in most of the shops of quitting at four, four 
and a half, or five o’clock, and making up the time through 
the week either in the mornings or the dinner hour. 

One hour is none too leng for a man to take at dinner 
time, having to go several squares, (or take a cold bite,) 
hurry back to the shop, feeling little like going to work ; 
whereas a few minutes more would enable him to take it 
more leisurely, and when the time for work came he would 
be ready to commence. Our experience has taught us that 
no employer need expect to make a fortune on the over-time 
of his hands; and we think it would be money in the 
pocket of any employer to say to his hands, ‘‘ We are will- 
ing to give you what you ask for, four o’clock on Saturdays. 
The men would feel that they were working for men that 
regarded their welfare, and would therefore have more heart 
to work; the result would be, both would be the gainer. 

Among some trades it has become the universal practice. 
In many places we have already succeeded in getting our 
request granted, and no Union does their duty to them- 
selves or their families if they neglect to make the request. 

Let those Unions who have not acted in the matter pro- 
ceed at once, and we doubt not in most cases it will be 
granted. 


NEW YORK COACH-MAKERS’ MAGAZINE, 


The October number of this valuable publication is before 
us, and for variety of instructive reading matter is hard to 
be excelled. The Magazine has worked its way up to its 
eighth volume, and has become one of the indispensables 
in the best coach shops throughout the country. Each 
number is embellished with plates of carriages, drawn with 
superior taste and skill. Although not personally acquainted 
with the editor, Mr. Stratton, we should take him to be a 
man just suited for the position he occupies. May he con- 
tinue to be amply rewarded for his efforts to please, by a 
discerning public. Terms $5 per year. 
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Plate Xo. 2. See page 20. 
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Plate No. 3. See page 20. 
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IRON MOLDERS’ INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL. 

This publication, although governed by and gotten up for 
the especial benefit of the Iron Molders, has thrown its 
columns open to the labor cause in all its branches ; while 
a portion of the same is devoted exclusively to their inter- 
ests, the larger portion is battling for the common cause. 
At the last session the present able editor was authorized to 
enlarge it to its present size, and we now have before us the 
sixth number of the new series. The editor says it is ‘‘de- 
voted to the discussion of the labor question in all its rami- 
fications,’’ and also ‘‘ adapted to the study, the parlor and 
the workshop,” and ‘“ while we desire to make the Journal 
a pleasing companion at the fireside of both rich and poor, 
we shall fearlessly plead for justice to the toiler, and omit 
no opportunity to defend the right or to denounce the 
wrong, regardless of threats or intimidations from any 
quarter. In short, it will be our aim to have it reach the 
highest standard of journalism.’’ The foregoing paragraphs 
have the right ring about them. We have carefully watched 
its tone and course for the past six numbers, and we feel 
warranted in saying that any one who has carefully perused 
its pages, could not fail to ascribe an exhibition of superior 
talent in its editorials, and clear sound judgment in its selec- 
tions, and doubtless all will cheerfully concede that it is the 
champion of the labor reform movement in the Middle 
States. While it studiously avoids anything of a political 
or sectarian nature, it is fearless in its advocacy of what it 
considers for the benefit of the workingmen. While we 
may disagree with it in some points as to the course to be 
pursued in the present contest, we feel assured it is labor- 
ing honestly for the advancement of the cause. No person 
desiring to keep fully posted in the labor movement should 
be without it. Terms $2 per year. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BALTIMORE CONVEN- 
: : TION, 

We are requested to announce that all labor organiza- 
tions desiring copies of the proceedings of the Labor Con- 
gress held in Baltimore, will forward their subscriptions to 
C. W. Gibson, box 1,055, Norwich, Connecticut. The price 
for the same will be at the rate of fifteen cents per copy. 

A full report of the proceedings of that Congress is much 
needed, and we hope Coach-Makers connected with our 
organization will take the necessary steps to place them- 
selves in possession of the documents. Let your orders 
come in by the hundreds, that light and knowledge may be 
scattered all over our fair land, and the toiler soon be 
enabled to have time for rest and recreation. 

et 

(> Up to the hour of going to press, we are still unable 
to say anything definite with reference to the threatened 
difficulty at Columbus, O. 
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DIFFIOULTY SETTLED. 

We are glad to announce that the threatened difficulty at 
New Haven has, through the perseverance of our President, 
been amicably settled, and he was enabled to leave them 
with a good feeling existing between employers and jour- 
neymen. Another instance of the good results from con- 
ferring together. We hope no Union will be hasty in re- 
sisting any supposed grievance; let your sober second 
thoughts actuate you under ald circumstances. 

Strikes do not tend to benefit the workingmen. Rather 
suffer wrong for awhile, and if reason will not avail, then 
it will be time enough to assert our rights. Let us always 
remember that employers have rights as well as ourselves, 
and a majority of them are men who can appreciate our 
position and will listen to our requests, and if in reason 
grant them. If we will always allow our better judgment 
to dictate to us, or in other words, ‘‘do to others as we 
would like to be done by,” being firmly united together, 
we shall never fail. 

By all means conference and compromise first, and let a 
strike be the last resort. 


—~<B Oa 


CARRIAGE Burtpinc.—In New Haven there are thirty- 
five carriage factories, employing twenty-one hundred hands, 
and turning out 51,415 carriages, of all classes, per year, 
of an aggregate value of $134,314,759. Singularly enough, 
we have just thirty-five carriage builders in this city, but 
our builders turn out many more carriages than those of 
New Haven. Philadelphia carriages have a world-wide 
reputation, and often bring as much, second-hand, as new 
ones built elsewhere. : 

The above, taken from the Philadelphia Evening Star, 
we think will bear investigation. The reporter has doubt- 
less been misinformed ; will our friends give us the facts in 


the case 2 


NOTICE. 


Officers of the various National or International Organi- 
zations of Labor will please forward their address to this 
office, as we desire to be in communication with them. 

Unions that have not settled their quarterly assessment 
in full, will bear in mind that it was due October Ist, and 
remit their amounts as soon as possible. 

We find that we shall be under the necessity of going to 
to press one day sooner, in order to be on time. Corres- 
ponding Secretaries will therefore bear in mind that their 
reports must be here by the evening of the second day of 
the month to insure insertion, 


(G> Advertisements pertaining to Coach-making, will be 
received for the cover of this JourNaL. For terms, apply 
at this office, or to the President of the I. U., Wm. Hard- 
ing, who is authorized to receipt for the same. 
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To CorxesPonpENTS.—Our friends will be careful to | that had existed on both sides was swept away, and the 


write their articles plainly in ink, and only upon one side 
of the paper. 

“OnE WHO THINKS.” —Communication received, will ap- 
pear in our next. 

«« Patterts.”’—A little too late for this number. 

‘«ANON.’’—Sorry we have not room for you in this No. 


OFFICIAL. 

Mr. Eptror :—Since your last issue I have been called 
officially to visit New Haven to investigate, and if possible 
settle, a grievance that existed there between the heavy 
Body-Makers and their employers; it being a case that 
is very likely to occur in other cities if the Unions do not 
take great care. (Strikes should at all times be the last 
thing to resort to, and there is scarcely any case that can- 
not be settled by a conference with the employers.) Be- 
lieving it will be of great benefit to the readers of the 
JOURNAL to know how this case was settled, I shall give 
you a short account of it. First, the heavy Body-Makers 
in Messrs. Bradley & Co.’s shop demanded. an advance of 
prices, outside of the Union, and as they termed it, ‘‘on 
their own hook.”’ The firm believing the demand to be 
made by the Union, and that a series of strikes were about 
to be inaugurated in rapid succession, refused to comply 
with their request, and they left. But it was of very little 
consequence to Bradley, because he could get all his bodies 
made in the other shops; therefore the other Body-Makers 
determined to obtain an advance on their prices, and asked 
the Union for assistance to do so; but without waiting to 
see whether it would be granted or not, left their work. 
At this stage of the strike, I arrived at the scene of action 
in time for their regular meeting, when the matter was dis- 
cussed. I suggested a committee, according to the Consti- 
tution, to confer with the employers, to which considerable 
opposition was manifested ; but after a spirited debate, one 
was appointed, which met the next morning, but were un- 
able to effect anything on that day. We therefore met the 
Union again in the evening, and another committee was or- 
dered to be appointed, which we found to be a difficult 
matter to fill, as no one was willing to serve. It was then 
that an act of true manhood was shown by Treasurer 
Fiske, of No. 13, who volunteered to go for one, Palmer 
was nominated as the other, and accepted the responsibi- 
lity. Hewson also evinced a willingness to do all he could 
to assist the committee. A message was sent to Mr. Brad- 
ley, asking if he would see the committee, which he con- 
sented to do at 8 o’clock, P.M. We accordingly visited 
him in his office, and had quite a lengthy interview, which 
lasted till 10.45. It will now only be necessary for me to 
say that we were very cordially received ; the whole griev- 
ance was discussed in all its bearings. Much prejudice 


question of prices reached, when Mr. Bradley stated that 
after the explanation he had heard about the Union he was 
willing to meet his men in a fair and candid spirit, which 
he hoped would be satisfactory to them. Three of them 
were with the committee, who entered into negotiations 
with him, and they finally agreed to terms, and all left, I 
believe, quite satisfied. They did not possibly get all they 
might wish, but it is a considerable advance. We then 
visited the other employers, and they consented to make 
terms with their hands, and so the matter was at an end, 
let us hope, satisfactorily. It at one time looked like a for- 
midable strike, but fortunately reason prevailed. We met 
the Union again ; friend Fiske wrote up a very able report, 
which the Union accepted, and unanimously adopted. Thus 
ended my labors in No. 13. Let us hope it may be long 
before the employers will compel men to strike, and longer 
still before any Union allows members to strike when they 
please ; but while we have a Fiske in No. 13 we need be 
under no fears about that. W. Harpine. 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. Epiror :—Having accepted a position in the Inter- 
national Union, with about one thousand seven hundred 
bosses to look after me, I shall, as often as possible, in the 
JOURNAL give some account of my stewardship for the in- 
formation of those who desire to know how the Union is 
progressing. Here let me say, in reply to an article in your 
last, signed ‘«One Who Thinks,” that I have at last started 
on my journey, but whether I shall be able to continue on 
or not, rests with the Unions, being at present without 
money and without scrip. I am pleased to say, however, 
[ have fallen among friends wherever I have gone. The 
last time I was in New England I went as a stranger ; now 
it is very different; then I was thought to be a regular 
beat, but am now considered a brother, and have all a 
brother's attention shown me; all and every one are ready 
to take me by the hand and entertain me at their homes. 
These are some of the effects of Union. Let us hope it 
will extend to each and all of us. The last account I gave 
of myself left me in the office in Philadelphia, which I left 
to go to New Haven, an account of which is sent to you, 
and will appear in the JouRNAL, therefore I need not men- 
tion it here. Having completed my labors there, I started 
for Hartford, and saw Gay and O’Neill, the latter at once told 
me to make his house my home during my stay in the city. 
They thought some good might be done in Plainville, 


whither I started by the next train, and found our active | 


worker Dunn had already laid the wires, so we soon fixed 
up a meeting, and obtained nine certificate members under 
the new law, which I think will work well. Stopping the 


night with friend Dunn, I started next morning for Ply- | 


mouth, where I succeeded in obtaining two more members, 
and the promise of six more,—making eight for Plymouth. 
Next day found me in Winsted, where two more took cer- 
tificates and eight gave their names,—making ten for Win- 
sted, and twenty-seven in the three days. It being Satur- 
day evening, I could get no train to Hartford, so had to re- 
main in Winsted on Sunday, not that I regret it, for it is 
one of the most romantic spots I was ever in among the 
hills of Connecticut. After spending a quiet Sabbath, at- 
tending church in all its primitive simplicity, judge of my 
surprise on Monday morning, when the landlord at the hotel 
told me that the currency of the U. S. was of no use there, 
and refused to be paid. I thought this was not exactly the 
way to treat a stranger, but I promised friend Adams if 1 
met him in Brooklyn I would get quits with him, for I sus- 
pected he had something to do with it. ‘Taking the train, 
I soon reached Hartford, and attended their meeting, they 
having called one during the time I went to Plymouth. 
There was a good attendance, some new members were ob- 
tained, and a new impulse given to the members, which we 
hope will be productive of good. After the meeting, O’Neill 
took us, as 1 thought, straight for home, but I suddenly 
found myself in—well, it could not be a liquor store, be- 
cause they don’t have any such places in New England; 
but I was asked what I would take, when I immediately 
replied a glass of water, which seemed to astonish the 
whole crowd, and we soon retired, when I passed the night 
at O’Neill’s, and have to return thanks to his very amiable 
wife and her mother for their very kind attention tu me, 
and left them with regret for Springfield, O’Neill accom- 
panying me to the cars. Reaching Springfield, Mass., I 
found Secretary Bugbee, of Ne. 24, who welcomed me to 
his house, and stated something might be done at Belcher- 
town ; so [ at once impressed him, and we proceeded there, 
and succeeded in organizing a Union that night, making 
No. 25. The numbers are not very large, but I think they 
will have a nice little Union. The next morning found us 
again in Springfield, where we intended having a meeting 
of No. 24, but the day was so very stormy that we aban- 
doned the meeting, and a few of us met in the evening for an 
exchange of views. I find our friend Caldwell has invented 
a new ventilator for railroad cars, and I hope it may prove 
to be successful ; it is very simple in its construction, and 
self-acting. After passing the night at Bugbee’s, I started 
for Worcester, stopping at Palmer, where I left them some 
books, &c., when, if ever they get ready, they will join the 
Union in Springfield. W. Harpina. 


Boe 


{> The National Segar Makers’ Union held its annual 
session in Baltimore last month. There were about thirty 
delegates present, representing Philadelphia, New York, 
Cincinnati, Boston, St. Louis, and other cities. L. C. Wal- 
ker, of Baltimore, was re-elected President. 
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For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


PERSEVERANCE. 


‘« Perseverance is a continued pursuit, or prosecution of 
any work begun.” “It applies to evil as well as good,” 


although not praiseworthy in the carrying out of evil de- | 


signs. It is often remarked that such an one, or such an 
army displayed a zeal and energy worthy of a better cause. 
How few among the great enterprises undertaken would 
ever be brought to a successful termination without this 
steady and unbending determination of themind. It stands 
directly opposite to that impulsiveness, so characteristic of 
many, who in the outset of some favorite enterprise or revo- 
lution, talk loudly, make great promises and terrible 
threats, and when the time arrives for action, and for noble 
deeds, are incompetent for the task. By patience and per- 
severance the early settlers of our country gradually beat 
back and overcame the wily and treacherous savage, se~ 
curing to themselves and their descendants quiet homes in 
the new world. The untouched forests might have looked 
down with contempt on the effort of puny man to bring 
their lofty heads to the ground, and plant instead food for 
man and beast. The plan was laid out, the work begun ; 
slowly but surely the impediments reared by nature were 
removed. The dense forests bowed themselves to the 
ground with a thundering crash after crash, awakening the 
wild beast from his lair. and compelling him to retire before 
his superior—man ; and thus was the wilderness opened up 
to trade and commerce. Towns and cities of great wealth 
and magnificence, floating steam palaces, railroads, the 
telegraph, agriculture, education, external comforts, have 
been the results of the untiring energy of men who have 
graced society in our day. The herculean labors and re- 
search of Noah Webster in the compilation of his dictionary, 
show plainly what may be accomplished by a man of un- 
wavering purpose. He says: ‘‘In the pursuit, I found 
almost insuperable difficulties,” further, ‘«I spent ten years 
in this comparison of radical words, &c,” and yet this was 
only a portion of the immense labors he performed. What 
American is not proud of the name of Noah Webster ? 
Patience and perseverance carried him through the toils 
and obstacles attendant on such a work, and has left him 
an imperishable name. Such names as the following need 
but to be mentioned in this connection: Napoleon, Wel- 
lington, Nelson, Washington, Perry, Farragut, Grant, 
Sherman, Lincoln, Douglass, Prof. Morse, Cyrus W. Field 
and many others. 

A railroad is projected to pass from East to West through 
a mountainous part of our country. It is desirable that 
the line should be as short as possible. The route selected 
may present seemingly impassable barriers. There is no 
such word as fail after the work has commenced. What 
marvelous leveling of hills, and raising of valleys The 
rivers are spanned with structures of great beauty and 
durability. The solid rock, deep bedded and for ages hid- 
den, is startled from its repose, and pierced as if by magic, 
and compelled to open the highway through the grim and 
defiant mountain where it rests. Streams are turned aside, 
frightful gorges safely bridged, the mountains are climbed, 
encircled and passed, the valley reached beyond—onward 
the work is pushed until completed. The traveler gazes 
with wonder and delight, as he speeds on his way, at the 
ingenuity and boundless resources of man. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I have thought if perseverance in a 
good work is so desirable, why do we not, as Unions work- 
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ing under the International, determine upon making this 
one of our leading traits of character? If the work begun 
is worth doing at all, it is worth doing well: if it is a good 
work, no power on earth can finally overthrow it. We have 
begun, as it were, to build a railroad. It starts at the 
populous city of Want, and is to end at the distant village 
of Independence. An exceedingly rough and dangerous 
country lies between the two points. Here, too, there are 
hills to be graded, low places filled, mountains tunneled, 
fearful ravines arched over, and rapid streams prepared for 
safe passage. The route, we hear, has been surveyed. 
The first Directors and Stockholders met in New York well 
nigh two years ago, and after consulting together as to the 
best and shortest route, opened their books to all interested 
in the work. The track was to be laid, commencing at the 
city of Want. A suitable site for a depot was found at 
the corner of Wake-up and Help-us streets. A few laborers 
only began the work on the road on account of the scarcity 
of funds, caused by the misrepresentations of one Ava 
Rice, the President of the old opposition road, viz: Capi- 
tal and Legislation. Long Hours is Superintendent, and 
Low Wages Paymaster on this same road; but they say 
the new road is being slowly and safely laid, despite the 
opposition to it. The track is now laid across the flats of 
Carelessness and Negligence, and they are busy at work at 
the hill of Prejudice. This hill is difficult to grade, on ac- 
count of the rubbish that has been collecting for years. 
Locked and intertwined and matted together he the roots 
of Bitterness and Disappointment, completely covering, as 
has been found, the ruins of former tracks. The Surveyor, 
in his report, stated that this hill was but the commence- 
ment of an ugly range of mountains, which threaten to 
entirely check the completion of the road. <A short dis- 
tance beyond is Apprentices’ Knob, apparently insignifi- 
cant, and so believed to be by many deeply interested in 
seeing the work completed in the best style. Others who 
have examined it more carefully, say that it will require all 
the skill of the workmen on the road to keep it from occa- 
sionally caving in and obstructing the track; and that 
carelessness, (on the part of the owners of the old road,) at 
this point, was no small part of their ill success. Sub-Con- 
tractors’ Bluff, some distance further on, appears much 
more formidable, but having been very lately examined by 
a small party from Wilmington, Del., it has proven to be 
no great hindrance to the completion of the road. Super- 
intendents’ Peak, way yonder in the distance, Jooming up 
much higher than the one adjoining, called Employers’ 
Mount, need awaken no serious apprehensions, as its base 
is made up mostly of dirt and rubbish that washes down 
from Employers’ Mount. Capital Heights and Legislation 
Promontory, scarcely visible in the deep azure, which ap- 
pears to envelope them, will require all the skill and inge- 
nuity, patience and perseverance that man is master of to 
pass through them, and lay a track which will not be a 
heavy expense to the stockholders. Some say many years 
will have to be spent, and that every workman on the road 
will be required to finish it. Right here, it was that the 
owners of the other roads gave up in despair, after having 
expended, as they thought, their last morsel of courage. 
It is feared, however, that they drank too freely of a stream 
which runs between the two mountains, called Intempe- 
rance. The source of the stream being on top of Capital 
Hill. They also spent too much time in Strikers’ Hollow, 
said to be very unhealthy at certain seasons of the year. 
The owners of the new road should take warning from the 


past, and see to it that they avoid them; for as soon as 
these mountains are passed, the village of Independence can 
be plainly seen from the heights. We hear that the work 
is being pushed to its utmest—twenty-four stations have 
already been named. ‘The fine passenger locomotive Wm. 
Harding, sent over from England, and the heavy freight 
engine I. D. Ware, built in New Jersey, have made several 
trips on the road, and performed handsomely. Who will 
not take stock and help to finish itup? Have you no 
money? Then seize the crowbar of good will, and help 
pry out the rocks on the hill of Prejudice. Take the pick 
and shovel of patience, and clear out the falling rubbish of 
Apathy and Ignorance, which are a great hindrance. Let 
there be no idlers. Arouse ye, workmen of our craft, and 
help to push forward a work from which you will be amply 
paid. Are you with us? Stand fast. ‘Perseverance 
keeps honor bright.”” Sooner or later labor, the parent of 
capital, will be at least respected by its ee ng 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 
Bripeeport, Sept. 24, 1866. 

Mr. Epiror :—Dear Sir.—With your permission, I have 
a few words for my fellow workmen of the Union, and also 
for those who have not become its members. 

The question is asked repeatedly, what is the object of 
the Union ? is it only to get an eight hour law, or is it to 
get up strikes, or to help each other in sickness; is to get 
each other employment or support those who have none ? 
Men who belong to the Union ask some of these questions, 
and seem to grow impatient because they have reaped no 
reward for their outlay, and are still met with ipereasing 
demands. 

Now, I confess to being somewhat limited in my know- 
ledge of the workings of Trades’ Unions, but would like to 
give my reasons for favoring the Coach-Makers’ Union. 
The Union is not a beneficial organization in the manner 
that many societies are; but as I understand it, it is to bene- 
fit its members, by giving them, through the power of 
organized effort, a fair share of their earnings, a universally 
higher range of prices for skilled labor. There are many 
pleasant and profitable things connected with the Union, 
as the eight hour law, co-operative stores, and the extensive 
acquaintance we get with each other, and consequent faci- 
lities for getting employment; also the apprenticeship sys- 
tem, which must eventually work great good to employers 
and employed, by keeping out of the business a class of men 
made up of runaway apprentices, house-carpenters, har- 
nessmakers, horse-shoers, and various shades of daubers 
calling themselves coach-painters, all of whom are under 
the necessity of accepting a low grade of wages, the ten- 
dency of which is to bring the wages of the best workmen 
below the proper standard ; for the great question with many 
employers is not how well you can work, but how cheap. 

All these ideas seem to be well; but the grand object of 
the Union, after it shall have spread its net-work over the 
whole land, and absorbed the great mass of the trade, is to 
make a plain statement of the wants of ourselves and 
families, the enormous expense of living, and ask our em- 
ployers for a proper advance in the price of labor; and if 
our quiet asking is unheeded, then demand it, excepting, of 
course, such employers as have kept up their wages in pro- 
portion to other things. 

By this plan of simultaneous action, (perhaps not pre- 
cisely at the same time, but nearly so,) it will be readily 
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seen that no injustice is done the employer, as would often 
be the case were only one lot of hands to ask for an advance 
in prices. In such a case the employer at once says, ‘¢ Why, 
my dear sirs, I appreciate your situation, and would be 
willing to do for you all you ask, But I am paying more 
now than they are in Bridgeport, or Rahway, or Cincinnati 
or some other place ;” and you see at once he has an unan- 
swerable argument, and grumblingly go to your ill-requited 
toil again. 

By a universal rise in prices, the employer is not obliged 
to say to his men, ‘‘I cannot pay you as much as you 
should have, because I cannot then compete with my neigh- 
bor.”? But if aut Coach-Makers throughout the country 
should advance the wages of their men five or ten per cent., 
they would ax then be able to advance on the price of car- 
riages in the same proportion—say three to six per cent., 
resulting in no injustice or injury to them, but in a very 
great advantage to the poor laborer, with a nice little wife 
and four children to support. 

Fine carriages are a great luxury; there are few more 
beautiful pieces of mechanism; they are of course used 
almost exclusively by the rich, and will be bought in just 
the same quantity at a slight advance from present prices 
as at present. So the object of the Coach-Makers’ Inter- 
national Union is to draw a little more money—not from 
the manufacturer’s—but from the rich consumer’s plethoric 
purse into the thin wallet of the mechanic. 

If this is plain common sense, I would urge upon those 
who are interested in procuring a fair compensation for their 
work to be patient and persevering, and the reward will 
surely come. A harvest is not gathered on the same day 
the seed is sown ; it is but seed time with us now, although 
our harvest is not far off. It is better to get thoroughly 
organized, and then we can act with a degree of dignity and 
power that must command respect, and any reasonable re- 
quest will be cheerfully granted without resorting to the 
worst of all expedients,—a strike. 

It is costing something to get our organization perfected, 
to be sure ; but I have never known much of anything valu- 
able that was obtained without expense. It always takes 
money to start a new business, but after a certain amount 
of capital is sunk as a foundation, then comes the return ; 
and, aS a general rule, the more liberal the outlay in the 
opening of a new enterprise, the greater will be the income. 
Tt is a truth of the Bible, and also self-evident, that he that 
soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly. 

The expenses of the International Union will doubtless 
be less after the present year, and the benefits will begin to 
develop themselves to the joy and satisfaction of our hearts 
certainly. [In due season we shall reap if we faint not. 
There is no good reason why an honest, industrious and 
economical Coach-Maker should not accumulate money by 
his labor. There can be no importation of work with the 
present tariff; all the carriages used in this country must 
be manufactured here, and thousands sent out of the coun- 
try; and the men who wear out their lives in the shop 
should be able to buy a bunch of shingles to shield their 
venerable heads from the cold charities of the world when 
old age dims their vision and unfits them for further toil. 
It is a sorrowful sight, the many worthy, honest men, who 
now, past the prime of life, and with gray locks and spec- 
tacles on their noses, bent over with incessant toil and 
creeping age, still standing at the bench or anvil, almost as 
poor as they were on the day when they were twenty-one 
years of age, and their apprenticeship ended ; but there is 


nothing more certain than that this will be the lot of many 
of us who may hold out to be old, unless we arouse our- 
selves from the old fixed habit of being satisfied with a 
mere existence,—and this is about all that thousands can 
boast of. Men with responsibilities, (and these seem to be 
the lot of poor men,) cannot look into the future with any- 
thing but a shudder when it is using all they can earn to keep 
soul and body together from day to day. These things ought 
not to be so, need not be so—must not be so. The remedy is 
in our own hands; let us use it. There are those who are 
fairly dealt with by their employers; who have no fault to 
find, and think a Union of no use to them. But would it not 
be better and safer for them if all others were equal with 
them. When a slack time comes they will be the first, 
perhaps, to suffer amputation. We need equalization of 
wages as near as may be consistent with different localities ; 
then there will be less need of changing about from place to 
place, with its accompanying expense and loss. A journey- 
man may have the privilege of ending his tramp after remu- 
neralive wages, and anchoring in some one place, getting a 
little home, and paying for it from year to year, until he 
can call it his own. 

When a military officer goes into action he does not scat- 
ter his men, one here and one there, but places them in 
solid column, shoulder to shoulder; thus they impart to 
each other moral courage. We are fighting the battle of 
life; the world is selfish, and if we go into the conflict 
single-handed and alone, we usually must suffer loss; but 
united and thoroughly organized, we become equal to those 
with whom we have to deal. No single poor man is equal 
to a capitalist, but must of necessity allow capital to dic- 
tate all the terms of an agreement; but a combination of 
poor men may be equal to one capitalist. I say equal— 
not superior—it is not the wish of laborers to dictate terms 
to their employers, but simply to elevate themselves to a 
level where they can stand face to face with them, and with 
calmness and proper dignity reason together just as two 
rich men would do; we want just as strong a voice in a 
contract for work as our employers; we want the sense of 
dependence made mutual, and not all on one side, and it 
may beso. Thousands of poor men may be equal to hun- 
dreds of rich ones in moral force. 

There is one thought which should stimulate every work- 
ingman te use all honorable means for a higher rate of 
wages, —which is the fact that the great burden of taxation 
rests down upon him. This is unavoidable, except in the 
case of the tax on all incomes above six hundred dollars, 
which seems very unjust, as that sum is not sufficient for 
the ordinary expenses of families; but the great trouble is 
that almost every article we consume is taxed, and we have 
no alternative but to pay the bill. This is all right; rich 
men and business men do the same ; they pay the same tax 
on all they buy and sell as the poor, but they do not pay it 
from their own pockets. If they are taxed one cent on an 
article, they add two, or perhaps five cents to the price of 
it, for the poor man to buy, who being at the bottom of the 
heap, has no one to fall back upon, but must bear the 
whole burden in silence. Our only course is to quietly or- 
ganize, and ask and receive what is right and just; for 
surely we shall get nothing without asking for it. 

The one fact that bosses are mostly opposed to Trades’ 
Unions, should encourage us to persevere ; they know that 
they can take men in detail, one at a time, and use them to 
their own advantage; but they know as well, and better 
than we, that in Union there is strength. 


gotten. 
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In conclusion, we shall meet with some opposing and 
many discouraging things in this as in every good work. 
There will be drones in every hive, and we have them in 
ours: men, who if they go at all, must be carried on the 
shoulders of others; but the world must not stop because 
of them, nor the Coach-Makers’ Union either; it will not 
do to kill them off; so we had better carry them along, (that 
is allow them to reap the benefit of our labor and expendi- 
ture,) than refuse to go forward ourselves because they are 
too selfish, indifferent or cowardly to move with us. 

G. J. CARPENTER. 


A COACH-MAKER STILL ON THE RAIL, 


Mr. Eprror :— After being introduced by friend Stratton 
to John P. Jube, hardware merchant, we bought a bill of 
goods for home, then returned to his office, and after hav- 
ing a friendly chat, we parted and came up to the Bowery 
again, where we took the passenger-car for the New Haven 
Depot. Arriving there, we placed ourselves in an eligible 
position to see the sights. We'were soon in motion by the 
aid of horse-power, passing up the Bowery ; going through 
a tunnel, we afterwards hitched on our iron-horse, and our 
trip was commenced. We noticed the upper end of the 
city was mapped out with a net-work of streets and avenues, 
and huge rocks lay in every direction. One thing here par- 
ticularly drew our attention; where there were rocks per- 
haps twenty or thirty feet high, and covering half that 
number of acres, with Lrish shanties erected high above 
our heads, we saw a sign stuck up, saying, «: These lots for 
sale.” We thought it was rather a poor place for a man 
to show his taste for agriculture. But we leave this for a 
more beautiful portion of the country; but to a railway 
passenger the beauties of these places are but slightly seen 
in the glimpse caught from the car-window as he passes 
onward, revealing inadequately its woods and terraced 
lawns. These, to be comprehended, must be explored in 
their hidden recesses. We make a hurried stop at a 
station, and move on again, stopping at Norwalk, the 
scene of the horrible disaster, of which we have not for- 
Stopping next at Bridgeport, the great coach- 
making city, but the conductor gave us no time to run up 
and look around the carriage factories ; but we noticed by 
the side of the railroad the Tomlinson Factory, and from 
the situation it occupies we envied the journeymen who 
work there on hot days. We pass on, and we near New 
Haven, where we see the salt marsh hay piled up in stacks 
in the meadows. At last we land in the New Haven Depot. 
Getting out of the cars, we could not make up our minds to 
anything else but what we had had a railroad catastrophe 
without our knowledge, and we were thrown down some 
deep, dark abyss; but upon looking around we espied a 
pair of steps, and came to the conclusion that the New 
Haven road made a choice of where they had their disas- 
ters for the especial accommodation of their passengers. 
We arrived at the top of the stairs and saw day-light, 
which gave us encouragement ; but in undertaking to get 
to it we find ourselves in the Merchants’ Hotel; thinking 
that the nearest one, we booked ourselves, and retired to a 
room for a bath. Wecame down again much refreshed 
and looking much better; and at the same time we came 
to the conclusion that the hotel was the conception of the 
fertile brain of some ingenious Yankee; no one else would 
have thought of it; for it is in a situation to entrap the 
weary traveler. Jt is kept on the European plan, and my 


opinion is if Europe can furnish no better plan they had 
better set up in some other business. I searched around 
for some supper; at last I was rewarded by a pound of 
beefsteak, a cup of coffee and some dry bread, for which 
they did not shut their eyes when making the charge, 
(people don’t do that now-a-days). I then strolled up 
Chapel street to see the city; and I must say that it has 
the most beautiful parks and streets of any city I have ever 
been in; in fact I fell in love with it at first sight; the 
people we meet on the street look happy, and why not, 
when they reside in the rival of Paradise. The buildings 
for business are good; their residences are superb, and in 
looking at them I did not feel envious, but felt a gratifica- 
tion that some men were able to build such fine houses, and 
adorn them with shrubbery, that I might gratify myself in 
looking at them. After rambling around, and not meeting 
any one I knew, I returned to the hotel; soon after a train 
of cars coming in drew my attention ; I stepped into the 
depot to see the delegates, if any, that I knew, and here it 
was my fortune to witness the handling of baggage by rail- 
road porters, and to wonder at the cleverness of trunk- 
makers, who, with thin wood, a few nails, sheep-skin and 
half a dozen strips of iron, could manufacture anything to 
withstand the treatment 1 saw given baggage at New Haven, 
(or for that matter anywhere else,) even for once. The floor 
of the car stood nearly three feet from the platform ; a plank 
was laid from the car down to the platform, on which the 
trunks were to slide down, but time being precious and 
porters seemed to have a strong desire to patronize trunk- 
makers. Indeed, if the trunkmakers who made them in 
the morning, had themselves had the unloading of them 
in the afternoon, they could not have served their ends 
more faithfully than did these porters. The attack upon 
the baggage—I can call it nothing else—was commenced in 
the car itself; these trunks were wrenched from their 
places, banged on the floor, jerked to the door, and pitched 
out as roughly as their size and weight would admit, down 
the plank; they came not with a slide, but with a smash, 
and then they were rolled or tumbled or dragged across 
the platform, and righted with a jerk at the place of deli- 
very ; but this was not all—a large portion of the baggage 
was to be transferred to hacks up stairs, and the skill of 
the driver in packing and hammering away at trunks is 
quite equal to that displayed by the porters. How any- 
thing but solid leather can stand a week’s travel is more 
than a mystery. After all this I returned to the hotel, 
taking a light retired to rest. 

In your next number I will endeavor to give you a con- 
tinuation of my trip. Yours, as ever, of No. 8. 


For the Coach-Makers? International Journal. 


Mr. Eprror:—In my last communication I used the 
term ‘‘black sheep,’? which caused some remarks to be 
made by several gentlemen in regard to the meaning of the 
term. Some had the idea that I referred to all who had 
not joined the Union, but such was not my intention. I 
will give for their information, my meaning of the above 
term. There are some persons calling themselves men, who 
go about underworking, cutting out, running to the bosses 
with trifling things about the hands, ruining the Union, 
and other small things that a small man can do. 

T had no intention of casting any reflections upon those 
who had not joined our Union. Very respectfully, 

KE. K. Exuis, Cor. Sec. Union No. 21. 


a 
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For the Coasch-Makergs’ International Journal. 


SELF-RELIANCE. 


BY ‘¢ G@ERALD.”’ 
W ait not uncertain fate or chance 
To better your condition ; 
"Twill be at best a slow advance, 
And uncertain the fruition. 


But if you wish for greater good 
Than what you now inherit, 

Work, as every mortal should, 
To obtain it by your merit. 


And if reward is long delayed, 
And hope is well nigh gone, 
Stand not in doubt, or be afraid, 

But earnestly press on. 


For energy will apt succeed, 
Where there is room to doubt it, 
And leave behind with certain speed 
The man who moves without it. 


Then arouse the manhood nature gave 
Freely to all; let this incite 

To noble action, and to brave 
All opposition for our rights. 


And if you win success, 
To you belongs the credit ; 
Your fame or fortune is 
Just what your zeal has made it. 
Brivceport, Sept. 27, 1866. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 
“T00 LATE,” 


««Too late.” How often do these despairing words fall 
upon the ear from lips of those who are urged to arouse 
themselves from a state of lethargic apathy to perform some 
good deed, to achieve some high aim, to make some onward 
movement in the great army of humanity. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you set out trees ?” says the lover of beauty and nature to 
the old settler who has grown gray in the unpainted house 
on which the unfenced suns of summer, and the pitiless 
storms of winter, have beaten for more than half a century. 
«« <Tt is too late;’ Tam old; it won’t pay; it is ‘too late.’ ”’ 
Even the middle azed man who daily deplores his want of 
early educational advantages, when urged to employ his 
tardy leisure in supplying his deficiencies, will shake his 
head and reply, +‘ it is too late.”” The words ring out the 
funeral knell of departed hopes and vanished resolution ; 
but they are fatally false words. It is never too late. Your 
vessel is on a lee shore; the dismal sound of breakers rings 
through your ears; the wind is howling through your rig- 
ging. Shall you say it is too late, and set down to await 
the crash? No. Spring to the work, bend every energy 
to the duty of self-preservation, brace up your yards, jam 
your helm aport, and God aiding, you will weather the 
reef. 

«¢Come wind, come wreck ; 
At least we’ll die with harness on our back.” 


It is never too late ; such should bethe brave watch-word 
of every true laborer in the cause of labor. The world 


around us is full of examples of what may be accomplished 
by energetic men advanced in years, acting on the invigo- 
rating motto, ‘‘never too late.”” Aged men who have taken 
to tree planting, have lived to see forests of which they 
sowed the seed or set out the tender saplings, flourish in 
majesty around them. Middle aged men without education 
have set themselves to study, and become accomplished 
scholars ; in fact, all the great reformations have been ac- 
complished by men well advanced in the pathway to 
the grave. Of course, these great achievements and suc- 
cesses are not to be obtained by men who are indifferent or 
who have worn themselves down in the pursuit of pleasures 
in the first few years of their existence, but to those who 
have not wasted the golden gift of life; to those who in 
the winter of their days rejoice in a perpetual summer of 
the heart; to such there is no significance in the words 
*«too late.”’ In connection they do not exist in their lexicon. 
Each day witnesses some new exertion of mind, some fresh 
expansion of heart, bringing back their rich returns like 
bread cast upon the waters. 

To such men, ennobling and elevating pursuits have 
their charm even to the very latest day and hour of exis- 
tence, and they repose at last 

«« With cross and garlands over their green turf, 
And their grandchildren’s praise for epitaph.” 
No. 3, Baltimore. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


Mr. Eprror:—Amid the tumult and excitement of the 
times, occasioned by the contending political factions now 
agitating the country, I am led to reflect and to ask the 
question, is the man who labors to be benefitted by either 
of the parties striving to gain the ascendancy? I see the 
workingmen divided, and each supporting what they con- 
sider to be the party that will best advance the true inte- 
rests of the country, and I ask would it not be better if 
they were united, working together for definite objects, 
which would tend to their own good, and likewise for the 
general benefit of the country? Gaze over the world; 
behold the splendid piles of architecture that rise in the 
large city ; beliold the harvest that ripens upon a thousand 
hills; survey with one bold glance the comfort and luxuries 
that mark the toil of thelaborer. Is not all this display of 
wealth very imposing? Labor in the dismal garret, or in 
the enslaved workshop, or in the hot fields, labor is the 
source of all this wealth, and creating ali that the world needs 
for its subsistence, comfort and luxury. Why is labor al- 
ways deprived of nine-tenths of the produce of its toil? 
Why are the true laborers of the world, who constitute the 
vast majority of the human family, so often trampled upon, 
depraved by infamous laws, robbed of the land which they 
cultivate, and of the very fruits of their sinews and their 
souls? Millions of dollars have been expended in suppres- 
sing a rebellion, which would never have taken place if the 
workingmen of the country had been united, for they must 
have discernment enough to understand that all of the 
burdens must rest upon him who labors. Suppose that 
this large amount of money had been expended in clearing 
the waste lands of this continent, in building homies for the 
poor upon these desert lands, in arraying armies not of 
carnage nor for the work of carnage, but armies of labor 
who might march forth to cultivate the earth, and make 
the howling wilderness blossom with the tenements of a 
happy people. What a relief it would have been to the 
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poor workingmen of over-crowded cities, and who can cal- 
culate the yast amount of wealth and happiness to the 
people of the entire continent. What do we behold in our 
cities? We behold a few who are immensely rich, and a 
countless multitude who are immensely poor; a few who 
own all the land, and a countless multitude who hire the 
shelter of a home, and pay the rent with their lives. We 
behold a few who dwell in splendid mansions, and wrap 
themselves in superfluous wealth; and we behold the vast 
multitude who, condemned to perpetual work, are always 
poor, always without hope, always hurrying from an en- 
slaved workshop to an untimely grave. We behold a poor 
man’s daughter who is condemned to sell her virtue for a 
crust of bread. We behold a poor man’s son deprived of 
education, embruted by want, and from want driven to 
theft and murder. We behold a poor man’s infant turned 
aside by hunger from the road to school, and forced to sell 
body and soul at the next factory for a bit of bread. A 
thousand, aye, ten thousand such as these we can behold, 
and our hearts are sick with this contrast of hideous 
wealth and hideous misery. Surely God did not ordain 
such a state of things. Is there no hope? Yes, there is 
hope, and that hope is in unity of action, and let that be an 
incentive, not to a blind thirst, of vengeance, but to that 
noblest vengeance which removes the stain of blood from 
the earth by a harvest of noble deeds. 
SamuEL J. Woop, Cor. Sec. Union No. 6. 


PO 


PLATFORM ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LABOR 
CONGRESS. 


Whereas, There comes from the ranks of labor a demand 
for more time for moral, intellectual and social culture, and 
believing that this demand is the result of that condition 
of progress in which the workingmen of this nation are 
prepared to take a step in the scale of moral and intellec- 
tual life, and 

Whereas, The history and legislation of the past has 
demonstrated the fact that no dependence whatever can be 
placed in the pledges or professions of the representatives 
of existing political parties, so far as the interests of the 
industrial classes are concerned ; therefore, be it 

Reso/ved, That the time has come when the workingmen 
of the United States should cut themselves aloof from party 
ties and predilections, and organize themselves into the 
National Labor Party, the object of which shall be to se- 
cure the enactment of a law making eight hours a legal 
day’s work by the National Congress and the several State 
Legislatures, and the election of men pledged to sustain and 
represent the interests of the industrial classes. In view 
of this fact, we, the representatives of the workingmen of 
America, in Congress assembled, recommend that steps be 
taken to form the same, which will be put in operation as 
soon as practicable. 

Resolved, That the most available means to establish the 
desired results, is by systematic agitation and the estab- 
lishment of Eight-Hour Leagues, the labor and aid of the 
public press and public speakers, and this convention re- 
commends to the several delegates that upon their return 
to their respective homes they will urge upon their fellow- 
workmen the necessity of immediate organization. 

Resolved, That, in order to carry out the aims and ob- 
jects of the above resolution, we recommend to every friend 
of the movement to vote for no candidate not unequivocally 


pledged to vote for a law making eight hours a legal day’s 
work, and in favor of all mgasures of labor reform. 

Resolved, That where a workingman is found available 
for any office, the preference should invariably be given to 
such a person. 


00-OPERATIVE SOCIETY IN ENGLAND. 


In England there are five hundred and ninety-nine orga- 
nized industrial and provident societies, in which the co- 
operative system is reduced to practice. Theannual returns 
of four hundred and seventeen of these societies, tor the 
year 1865, show the following results: . 

These associations, carrying on the trade of grocers and 
dealers in other provisions, shoemaking and drapery, had 
at the close of 1865, 158,586 members; their share capitai 
amounted to £761,313, and their loan capital was £112,733. 
They paid £8,863,088 for goods bought in the year 1865, 
and received for goods sold £3,473,837. They state their 
profits realized in the year to be £279,226, out of which 
they paid dividends on the shares, and dividends on pur- 
chases made from the societies, and provided for reserve 
and depreciation of funds. At the close of the year the 
value of their assets and property was £1,105,685, the 
money in hand £136,923, the trade liabilities £273,480. 

Ninety of the associations in the list are in Hampshire, 
and above one hundred in Lancashire. Still at their head 
stand the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers, an association es- 
tablished more than twenty years ago, and numbering 
about 5,000 members. In the year 1865 it sold groceries 
and provisions for cash to the amount of £196,234. Its 
share capital at the end of the year was £69,307, its loan 
capital £342, the value of its assets and property £78,778, 
the year’s expenses £9,722, the year’s profits £25,156. It 
paid £2,850 for interest on shares, £20,274 for dividend on 
purchases, £537 for educational purposes. Two or three 
other co-operative societies in the north of England sold 
goods in the year to the amount of more than £100,000. 
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THE EIGHT HOUR REFORM. 


The New York Weekly Tribune of the 29th ult., contains 
an article in reference to the Labor Congress, in the course 
of which it thus vigorously endorsed the movement to re- 
duce the hours of toil: «As to the hours of labor, the 
reform proposed by the Congress must encounter strenuous 
opposition ; yet we believe it will be ultimately carried, and 
ought to be. We are daily making immense strides in 
economising labor, so that each average day’s work pro- 
duces far more of the necessaries and comforts of life than 
it formerly did. Why should not labor reap a part of the 
advantage of this in a diminution of the hours of daily 
toil? The sewing machine makes garments far quicker 
than the needle ever did. Why should not the seamstress 
find her exhausting day’s work shortened? It does seem 
to us that a limitation of the hours of labor is expedient 
and proper, and quite as much needed by the professional 
or business man as by the mechanic or farm laborer.”” One 
point in this matter should be understood. The bill offered 
in Congress did not propose to limit the number of working 
hours, but only to define a legal day in the absence of a 
contract. 


e 
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{> The Machinists’ and Blacksmiths’ I. U. held their 
annual session in St. Louis last month. 


REPORTS FROM SUBORDINATE UNIONS, 
No. 1, New York Crry.—Initiated: Wm. Mead, Ennis 


McGowan. Trade fair, with good prospects. 
W. H. Evans, Box 36, Hoboken, N. J. 


No, 2, Puinapevpata, Pa.—Initiated: Sam’) Harrison, 
Nicholas Helverston, John Gee. The condition of trade in 
this quarter is as: good as can be expected at this time of 
the year, especially among the painters. The first number 
of the JouRNAL has made its appearance in its new gar- 
ments, and has been very well received, as it deserves to 
be, for it contains useful information for every member of 
the craft. 

Great activity exists among the members of No. 2 in 
making preparation for their approaching festival, which 
takes place in October, and from present appearances will 
prove a success. Wu. F. Mooney, 1215 Clover st. 


No. 3, Batttmors, Mv.—Initiated : Benjamin F. Stone, 
George Graft, Herman Hymiller. Suspended: R. K. Web- 
ster, George Ellicott, Thomas H. Lea. Reinstated: Wm. 
Lawrence. Rejected: I. P. Gallager. Card granted: A. 
Webber. Trade may be considered dull, but all the mem- 
bers of No. 38 are at this time employed. Our meetings are 
not so well attended as they should be, but we hope to see 
the members that do attend work together in harmony, and 
with an eye single to the interests of the trade; that the 
lukewarm may be inspired to renewed energy, and those 
that are without the pale of the Union may be induced to 
associate themselves with us. To the members of No. 3: 
you must know that much depends upon us individually 
and collectively ; let us come up to the work as one man, 
in the true spirit of the bond which unites us. Let us 
show our friends outside the Union that we are not simply 
combined, but bound together in the fraternal bond of one 
united brotherhood. To accomplish all this there will have 
to be much self-sacrificing ; we must lay upon the altar of 
the Union all personal considerations, for we all know that 
personal and general interests will not work together in an 
organization like ours. Let each member do his duty and 
each officer be punctual in their attendance upon the meet- 
ings of the Union ; and to the business and shop committees 
let it never be said again that the Corresponding Secretary 
could not make out a full report on your account. It is very 
necessary, that that special duty of reporting the number of 
journeymen in each shop belonging to the Union, as well 
as those not belonging, with the number of boys, and the 
branch worked at. This I conceive to be one of the grand- 
est features of the organization ; it places the International 
Union in possession of the statistics of the trade; it begets 
a pride in each locality to contest every inch of ground with 
their sister Unions, to do what- they can for the advance- 
ment of the cause. And in conclusion, allow me to enter 
No. 3 as a contestant for the championsh'p of the master 
position, W.S. Ricuarpson, 124 Great Hughes st. 


No. 4, Atpany, N. Y.—Initiated: Michael M’Donald. 
Suspended: P. C:Nahan, G. Geurtze, E. Hanson. Trade 
good for this time of year. No. 4 has been dilatory in 
sending reports, but promises to be so no more. Business 
so far this year, has been very good, with good prospects 
for sleigh trade. Hands have been scarce ; so much so that 
they were at a premium, without taking much advantage of 
it, owing, no doabt, to their forgetting the motto that in 
Union there is strength. Target shoots have been all the 
rage here this season. The Coach- Makers had theirs on the 
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23d of last month; they went to Hudson, a place about 
thirty miles down the river, and were received by the mem- 
bers of the craft of that place, who escorted them to the 
ground. After spending four hours at target practice, they 
went to the Berkshire House, where a sumptuous dinner 
was served to them, when they returned home, arriving at 
11 o’clock at night, well pleased with their trip, and every 
one sober. (Queer, is’nt it, friend Harding.) 
James Conway, Cor. Sec. pro tem., 122 Lydius st. 


No. 5, Wasnineton, D. C.--No report. 
F. P Kang, Care of A. J. Joyce & Co., 14th & E. sts. 


No. 6, Witmineron, Dex.—Initiated: Abner Bailey, 
William G. Turner, Wm. Lambert, James Phillips, G. W. 
Humphreys, Oswald Untz, David J. Clark, James Jones, 
George W. McCoy, Jno. Taylor, Edward F. Morrow. By 
card: W. M. Willoughby, James Shea. Suspended: 10. 
Rejected: John Commages. Trade not so good as might 
be, and prospects rather dull. 

SAMUEL J. Woop, 809 West Sixth street. 


No. 7, Troy, N. Y.—Initiated:— William Kelly, J. H. 
Barringer. By card: Martin J. Nearny. Card granted: 
Allen J. Moore. Trade good. 

Witur1aAM Donouus, No. 1 Ashland place. 


No. 8, Cotumsus, On1o.—Suspended: M. H. Moore, I, 
Crawley. The absence of a report in the last JouRNAL 
from No. 8, can be accounted for in no other way than that 
the Corresponding Secretary was not at home, as he did 
not arrive until the 12th of September, when he found the 
Union almost dissevered from the parent stem—the cause 
being a reduction of wages in one of the shops. After 
ascertaining the trouble which disturbed it, through in- 
structions from the I. U., we used our utmost endeavors to 
compromise the matter between them. On the one hand 
we had a most persistent employer, and on the other a few 
persistent members. We found argument on either side of 
no avail, so we gave up the job as not very encouraging, 
and left it in the hands of the I. U. to manage as they saw 
proper. 

Judging from the downcast feelings so plainly manifested 
in the countenances of the men; the repository over- 
crowded with finished work, and the different departments 
so slack of work, and the men so listless about their labor, 
one would suppose that the business so long prosperous 
with us had entirely gone. Atno period of our organiza- 
tion, as Union No. 8, has the horizon looked so dark and 
stormy as now. Under such circumstances | found the 
members of our Union, and the first steps afterwards was 
to inquire the cause of it. 

Passing up into the paint shop, where a room, 62 by 7 
feet, was filled with work, and busy hands were there when 
on our departure for New Haven, we saw but four or five 
carriage-parts. Passing up into the body paint shop we 
found three bodies going through the process by a few ap- 
prentices. Passing from there along the hack stand, we 
are stopped by the hackmen to show us specimens of 
painting done in that shop. Afterwards we meet two or 
three livery men, who inform us that they will not have 
any more work done 1n that line at that shop; also, private 
work in the same ratio. Consequently the boss secing his 
revenue cut down, naturally concluded to cut down the 
wages of his hands to make up the deficiency. Because 
people will not buy his work, or patronize his establish- 
ment on account of the miserable painting, which is done 
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by contract by two of our old members, whose avarice has 
left them without enough business to employ competent 
workmen, but instead a few apprentices. 

We lay all our troubles and true lack of work to these 
men. With all due deference to our worthy Vice-President 
of the International Union, I hope that the Convention at 
its next session will make a stringent amendment to the 
Constitution, making the sub-letting of any department in 
our business the cause of an immediate and unconditional 
strike in the whole shop. 

It is a detriment to our employers, as well as a serious 
one to our Unions. We have no disposition to appear 
either ill-natured or censorious, but in some instances find 
it extremely difficult to refrain from <‘ blowing up” those 
who have caused us our trouble. We are satisfied they are 
the cause, for business all around us is good; our shop is 
the only exception. We are conscious that in penning this 
report, we are touching upon a delicate subject, in the 
opinion of some portion of our readers; yet, notwith- 
standing this, a sense of duty impels us to speak as plainly 
as we have. 

Carriage making is an art-business we would like to find 
more profitable than it is, both to journeymen and bosses ; 
but how this is to be brought about, is the difficulty we 
wish to solve. When it revives, we hope that there will 
be men found willing to make their work in the best man- 
ner, and only the kind of work so made to demand work- 
men willing to make a good article at a good living price, 
that the jackalls working at the trade will be dead and 
buried 

To bring this about, as we understand it, shall be our 
constant aim, and it will be the case if carriage makers so 
will it. This ‘‘ working for nothing and boarding your- 
self,”’ is a matter which depends wholly upon those work- 
ing at the business, and in this we believe that «« those who 
would be free, themselves must strike the blow.’? When 
this is accomplished, we shall find ourselves respected, and 
what is of equal value, our purses more plethoric. 

Then at once let us rally to the support of the Interna- 
tional Union, pay up our assessment, follow the example 
of No. 9 in our last JourRNAL, place the International 
Union on a sound footing, put our Unions in good working 
order, and give a ‘‘strong pull and a pull altogether.’ It 
is all that is needed to place the Coach-Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union as the excelsior of all others, and at the same 
time we shall be able to resist all unrighteous demands of 
inconsiderate employers. 

The prejudice which at present exists against us, as 
Unions, is unworthy of a free people, and will in time be 
frowned down. Then take courage. 

We hope in our next report to be able to say we have 
cheerful hearts and smiling faces, with the sun high above 
our heads. JOHN B. Prex, Box 160. 


No. 9, SprinerieLp, Onto. —Trade at present very good. 
I hardly know what to say for No. 9, as there has been but 
little change since my last report. We are progressing 
slow but sure in the good work. We have nearly all the 
journeymen (worthy to become members) in this city con- 
nected with us, and our meetings are very well attended. 
We have, however, a few that do not seem to care whether 
we prosper or not; they will not attend our meetings, 
neither will they pay their dues, and I am afraid we will 
be under the painful necessity of suspending or expelling 
them for the above reasons. We had a very interesting 


account of the doings and sayings of the delegates of va- 
tious Unions from our worthy brother O. J. Edwards at 
our last meeting. 

We are very much pleased with the new and improved 
JOURNAL, and, in behalf of No. 9, we will use every effort 
to assist you in your labors to advance the work. Hoping 
you will make due allowance for inferior composition and 
writing. R. J. Beck, Box 541. 

No. 10, Crncinnatt, O.—Initiated: Jos. Wagstaff, I. S. 
Boyer, J. W. Frazee, J. Muler, Wm. Hosemeier. Resigned: 
Aug. H. Sievers Trade good. The members of No. 10 
were well satisfied with the proceedings of the International 
Union. The final report of the Committee on General 
Good suits me exactly. I think it would be a very good 


thing for Corresponding Secretaries to communicate with 


each other. The reward I am sure would compensate for 
the labor thereof. For my part I will do my best and 
write to the whole twenty-four. 

Wo. T. Bonrs, S. E. cor. John and 9th sts. 


No. 11, Lovtsvitiz, Ky.— No report. 
Henry Saunvers, Care of Baker & Rubel. 


No. 12, Inpranapo.is, Inp.—Trade at present very dull. 
Since our last meeting your correspondent has made seve- 
ral visits to other places, and found trade in most places 
very dull; in fact it seems to be dull almost every place in 
this Western country; however, we look for better times. 
There has been plenty of old work all the sammer, but now 
as it is getting towards winter, the old work is rather 
slacking off, and consequently we have nothing but new 
work, and from appearances I am afraid will leave a great 
many out of employment. We hope, however, for better 
times. Cas. A. KE. Battarp, Box 1258. 


No. 13, New Haven, Conn.—Initiated: Henry Hensel- 
man, Simon Burns, George B. Corbusier: Suspended: John 
Welch, Fred. Beser, Henry Eaton, John A. Peckham, Wm. 
R. Smith, F. Ketchler, Wm. Burt, Albert Fanneman, and 
fifty-five others. Trade good. 

WILLIAM TILLOTSON, 31 Gill street. 


No. 14, Bripgerort, Conn.—Suspended: Geo. Irving, 
George W. Knapp. Resigned: Chas. R. Turney. Trade 
at present good. My remarks for this month I will for- 
ward in the form of a communication. 

G. J. CARPENTER, Box 1319. 


No. 15, Newark, N. J.—Initiated: Edwin G. Roff, L. 
Albright. Trade very good. 
Groner S. HepenBERG, 94 Commerce street. 


No. 16, Satem, N. J.—Trade fair for this season of the 
year. The members of No. 16 are well satisfied with the 
proceedings of the Convention, and believe with such a 
man as our President to canvass the different States, the 
Union must prosper. D. C. Sta 

No. 18, Hartrorp, Conn.—Initiated: Patrick McClus- 
key, John Connor, Dennis Mahoney, M. Thompson, H. 
Hubbard, KE. B. Evarts. Trade good for this season of the 
year. Repairing has fallen off considerably within the last 
month, but there is a steady demand for new work. Mat- 
ters are looking up in our Union. President Harding has 
been among us the past week, and has done us a deal of 
good, putting new life into the old members, and adding 
new names to our roll of fellow-workers in the cause. 
That he may be blessed with health and strength to prose- 
cute the good work, is the wish of every member of No. 18. 

CuaRLes O'NEILL, JR., 23 Linden place. 


No. 19, Boston, Mass.— No report. 
JamMmES CALDWELL, 31 S. 6th st., E. Cambridge. 
No. 20, Concorn, N. H.—WNo report. 
Wituram H. Hows. 


No. 21, Portuanp, Maine: Initiated: W. S. Brown, 
PD. A. McIntosh, Jno. Sculley, A. F. Clark. Card granted: 
Frank Hovey. Trade is good. No. 2] is in a very flour- 
ishing condition. Our meetings are very well attended, 
and a lively interest is felt in Union matters. The Jour- 
NAL in its new form is universally liked, both in and out 
of the Union, and is, I think, making an impression upon 
some who have heretofore held aloof, and in a measure dis- 
couraged others. Tam trying to get as many subscribers 
as possible—a list of which will be forwarded. 

As we are to have a Traveling Deputy, I would suggest 
that (if consistent) he take a trip east of Portland. I 
think that Unions could be formed in Lewiston, Bangor 
and other places. I think that when we get our Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws all arranged, we shall have a better 
attendance at our meetings, and more interest will be taken 
on the part of the journeymen, for I think that it is time 
that a mechanic had something to say for himself, and in 
the words of the Newark, N. J., correspondent, not «take 
just what the bosses choose to give him.” Justice is our 
motto, and we are bound to uphold it. 

: K. K. Exuts, Box 1575, 


No. 22, Provipencn, R. I.—Initiated: Peter Vallaly, 
John N. Welch. Trade very good, with plenty to do. 
No. 22 flourishes fully up to our expectations, having 
enrolled nearly all the journeymen coach-makers of Provi- 
dence, and set them at work in the good cause for which 
every man should feel an intcrest. We hope to see a bet- 
ter attendance at our meetings hereafter than we have had 
the last month. It is to the members’ interest to attend the 
meetings. We have some among us who do not attend one 
meeting in two months; consequently never know what is 
going on, and then complain that they are afraid the Union 
will go down. We have every encouragement to go ahead 
and not look back. When we take the JouRNAL, and see 
the number of Unions that have been formed within a year 
in all parts of the country, we see something to prompt us 
to active duty. Brother joined hand to hand with brother 
in the good cause. One word for our JournaL. We hope 
that every member will take that book. It is an interesting 
work, and will be of great value to every one of us. 

J. A. Macreaby, 40 Lester street. 


No. 23, Worcester, Mass.—Initiated: Wm. A. Brey- 
mein, N. D. Allen, Henry Buehler, N. E. Hough, Silas 
Rice, Alonzo Sabin, Celestiain Lacoyse, D. Sommer, N. 
Gilman, Denis Labay. Card granted: John H. Wakefield. 
Fall trade very flourishing. I am a little late with my 
report, for the reason that our President of the Interna- 
tional Union, Mr. Harding, is here, and we have been very 
busy since our last meeting. Since he came we have made 
an addition to our Union of nine members, which makes 
us feel as though we were advancing in this great labor 
reform more rapid than we expected; but we are not going 
to stop here, we have put our shoulders to the wheel, and 
we intend to keep it moving until the laboring man can be 
equal in society with his employer. 

We are to have a mass meeting while our worthy visitor 
is with us, and we are in hopes it will increase our mem- 
bers in such a manner as to leave no one in the vicinity of 
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our Union to doubt for an instant that it is for his interest to 
come forward and help his fellow-workmen to advance the 
cause of labor. I am aware that we are in infancy as yet 
in this work, and we must be content to creep before we 
can walk. We commenced our Union with only seven 
members about the first of May, and in the short. space of 
five months’ time we have increased our members to almost 
four times that number, and [I feel that the time has come 
when we must exert ourselves to the utmost of our ability, 
and not be afraid of a little extra work, or of losing a few 
hours sleep. This work must be accomplished, even though 
we have but few hours to sleep or rest. Perhaps you will 
say, why do you not work more for the benefit of the craft, 
and not ask others todo so much? In answer to this I 
will say, I would to God I might do double that I now do, 
and if every member of the craft would throw in the 
widow’s mite, you would see the wheels of this noble cause 
move with a giant’s strength. 

Ever hoping for the best, we leave the subject for the 
consideration of all. J. B. Husparyv, 29 Thomas st. 


No. 24, SpRinGFIELD, Mass.—Initiated: Jno. V. Thomp- 
son, Alex. Gamwell. Trade at present pretty good. No. 
24 is increasing in numbers and growing in strength, al- 
though many workmen among us are holding back, not yet 
decided to join us, but we mean to bring them in soon. 
If they would see the matter in its true light, I am sure 
they would come up and help us in the good work. 

Cavin S. Buacpeus, Box 91. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNION. 


Coach-makers throughout the Continent desiring any information respect- 
ing the organization of Unions under the International Union, or for any 
other purpose connected with the trade, are requested to communicate 
with I. D. WARE, Box 624, Phila., Pa. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 


No. 1, New York City, meets 1st and 3d Tuesday eve of each month at 
267 Bowery. President, William J. Maginn; Vice-President, Sylvester 
Shuck ; Recording Secretary, John Smith; Financial Secretary, Valen- 
tine Evans; Corresponding Secretary, W. H. Evans; Treasurer, Philip 
McKeon; Deputy President I. U., W. B. Long, care of Miner, Stevens & 
Co., 406 Broadway. 

No. 2, Philadelphia, Pa., meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month 
at Diligent Hall, 10th and Filbert streets, 4th story. President, Mark 8. 
Reeves ; Vice-President, Edward B. Brown; Recording and Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Wm. F. Mooney; Financial Secretary, John W. Currie; 
Treasurer, Jacob Brucker; Deputy President I. U., Robert Phillips, 567 
Gordon street. 

No. 38, Baltimore, Md., meets Ist and 3d Monday eve of each month at 
Royston Hall, 81 Baltimore street. President, James H. West; Vice- 
President, Joseph W. Jones; Recording Secretary, R. C. Witter, Finan- 
cial Secretary, E. P. Vincente; Corresponding Secretary, Wilmer S. 
Richardson; Treasurer, J. E. Magness; Deputy President I. U., John 
A. Camper, 392 N. Gay street. 

No. 4, Albany, N. Y., meets every alternate Tuesday evening at —— 

President, Geo. S. Lansing; Vice-President, Patrick McGee ; 
Recording Secretary, T. Howerth; Financial Secretary, A.G. Kagg; Cor- 
responding Secretary, —; Treasurer, John Morehead; Deputy 
President I. U., Jas. Conway, 122 Lydius street. 

No. 5, Washington, D. C.. meets 
President, J. W. Hibbs; Vice-President, D. P. Mealey; Recording Sec- 
retary, G@. W. Mason; Financial Secretary, D. A. Clancey ; Corresponding 
Secretary, F. P. Kane; Treasurer, J. W. Lightelle; Deputy President I. 
U., Julius Strobel. 

No. 6, Wilmington, Del., meets Ist and 3d Tuesday eve of each month 
at —— President, Wm. Hanna; Vice-President, H. F. Hasson ; 
Recording Secretary, I. N. Foreman; Financial Secretary, E. W. Greaves; 
Corresponding Secretary, Samuel J. Wood; Treasurer, T. L. Stratford ; 
Deputy President I. U., J. D. Aldred, 522 Lombard street. 

No.7, Troy, N. Y., meets Ist and 3d Friday eve of each month at —— 
President, John Harris; Vice-President, Martin Grelis; Re- 
cording Secretary, Henry Harrison ; Financial Secretary, David Link; 
Corresponding Secretary, William Donohue; Treasurer, Martin Roddy ; 
Deputy President I. U., Francis O’Meara, Green Island. 

No. 8, Columbus, Ohio, meets Ist and 3d Friday eve of each month. 
President, HJ. Pringle; Vice-President, John Falkenbach, Recording 
and Corresponding Secretary, John B. Peek; Financial Secretary, Wm. 
R. Steele; Treasurer, F_ J. Huff; Deputy President I.U., Jas. A Miller. 

No. 9, Springfield, Ohio, meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month. 
President, W. G. Michael; Vice-President, Lewis Seibert; Recording 
Secretary, James Harrison; Financial Secretary, O. J. Edwards; Cor- 
responding Secretary, R. J. Beck; Treasurer, Charles Fereny ; Deputy 
President 1. U., William Johnson. 

No 10, Cincinnati, Ohio, meets Wednesday evening of each week. 
President. J. V. Richardson; Vice-President, J. H. B. Cunningham ; 
Recording Secretary, Joseph Westendorf; Financial Secretary, William 
EH. Stillwell; Corresponding Secretary, Wm. T. Bonte; Treasurer, J. H. 
Bonte; Deputy President I. U., A. B. McGrath, 101 Mound street. 

No. 11, Louisville, Ky., meets 1st and 8d Friday eve of each month. 
President, Alvin Foskett; Vice-President, Alex. McPherson; Recording 
Secretary, William Hydrou; Financial Secretary, E F. Marsh; Corres- 
ponding Secre‘ary, Henry Saunders; Treasurer, M. D. Phillips; Deputy 
President I. U., Stephen 8. Cooling, Box 75. 

No. 12, Indianapolis, Ind., meets Monday eve of each week. Presi- 
dent, H. J. Marshall; Vice-President, Wm. V. Reading ; Recording Sec- 
retary, Charles A Stough; Financial Secretary, C. B. Monfort; Corres- 


ponding Secretary, Charles A. E. Ballard; Treasurer, Daniel Taggart; 
Deputy President I. U., Cornelius Kelly. 

No. 13, New Haven, Conn., meets 1st and 3d Wednesday eve of each 
month. President, A. R. Harrison; Vice-President, Charles Tucker ; 
Recording Secretary, Jas. Wood; Financial Secretary, A. G. Strickney ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Wm. Tillotson; Treasurer, Thomas Cook, 2d; 
Deputy President I. U., H. D. Fisk, 66 Franklin street. 

No. 14, Bridgeport, Conn., meets 1st and 3d Monday eve of each month. 
President, E. B. Jones; Vice-President, H. G. Shepherd; Recording 
Secretary, Wm. W. Pardee; Financial Secretary, John Ryland ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary,G J.Carpenter; Treasurer, L.G. Blakeman ; Deputy 
President I. U., Homer B. Peck. 

No. 15, Newark, N. J., meets 1st and 3d Thursday eve of each month. 
President, Joseph Fields; Vice-President, Peter Barry; Recording Sec- 
retary, Robert Lutes; Financial Secretary, William :S. Collard ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, George 8. Hedenberg; Treasurer, E. M. Shotwell; 
Deputy President 1. U., Thomas M. Finigan, 12 Alling street. 

No. 16, Salem, N.J., meets 2d Monday eve of each month. President, 
Joseph Rich; Vice-President, Wm. H. Lawson; Recording Secretary, 
Samuel Cole ; Financial Secretary, B. R. Kelty; Corresponding Secretary, 
D.C. Stiles; Treasurer, Chas. S. Scott; Deputy President I. U., Chas. 
S. Scott. 

No. 17, Rahway, N. J., meets 

No. 18, Hartford, Conn., meels Wednesday eve of each week. Presi- 
dent, Henry A. Gay; Vice-President, J. R. Newton; Recording and Cor- 
responding Secretary, Chas. O’Neill, Jr.; Financial Secretary, Theodore 
Dart; Treasurer, Michael Converse; Deputy President I. U., John H. 
Dunn, 11 South Ann street. 

No. 19, Boston, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Wednesday eve of each month. 
President, G. T. Wade; Vice-President, V. C. Hanson; Recording Sec- 
retary, David Hayes; Financial Secretary, W. G. Potter; Corresponding 
Secretary, James Caldwell; Treasurer, M. Ryecroft; Deputy President 
I. U., Patrick Walsh, 3) Oxford street, Roxbury, Mass. 

No. 20, Concord, N. H., meets 1st and 3d Wednesday eve of each month. 
President, James E. Larkin; Vice-President, Jno. L. French; Recording 
Secretary, John Burgam; Financial Secretary, H. M. Ray; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Wm. H. Howe; Treasurer, Stephen Blaner; Deputy Pre- 
sident I. U., Arthur L. Merrill. 

No. 21, Portland, Maine, meets 1st and 3d Monday eve of each month. 
President, James L. Morgan; Vice-President, Henry F. Monson; Re- 
cording Secretary, F. E. Holmes; Financial Secretary, S. N Cloudman; 
Corresponding Secretary, E. K. Ellis; Treasurer, L. W. Clapp; Deputy 
President I. U., D. Briggs, 254 Congress street. 

No. 22, Providence, R I., meets 1st and 3d Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, B. R. Gurney; Vice-President, J. B. Dodge; Recording Sec- 
retary, E. J. Sullivan; Financial Secretary, Wm. Morfitt ; Corresponding 
Secretary, J. A. Macready; Treasurer, Wm. Clark; Deputy President 
I. U., E. A. Fiske, 249 North Main street 

No. 23, Worcester, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, James F. Fletcher; Vice-President, Thomas H. Dewey; Re- 
cording Secretary, C. W. Whiting; Hinancial Secretary, Calvin D. Tower; 
Corresponding Secretary, J. B. Hubbard; eager &: C. R. Todd; Deputy 
President I. U., John B. May. 

No. 24, Spitiiglicld, Mass., meets Ist Monday evening of on month. 
president, Lewis Millson; Vice-President, Henry Dyer; Recording Sec- 
retary, Charles Radford; Financial Secretary, Charles Geckler ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, C.S. Bugbee: Treasurer, F. Jacobs; Deputy Presi- 
dent 1. U., J. A. Caldwell, Box 198. 

No. 25, Belchertown, Mass., meets 
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“WARRING AGAINST CAPITAL.” 

This is the title of an editorial in the last issue of the 
New York Coacu-Maxers’ MaGazing, in which the editor 
labors to impress his readers with the belief that our orga- 
nizations are “warring against capital.” Arrogating to 
himself the prerogatives of both judge and jury, he sits in 
judgment over charges which make up an imaginary case, 
and which could only originate in his fertile brain; for up 
to this hour nothing has occurred that would warrant his 
far-fetched analogy of Don Quixotte’s attack upon the 
wind-mill. 

When the editor volunteers advice in regard to ‘‘ some 
of the mad schemes lately set on foot,’’ and predicts such 
evil consequences, ‘‘ unless checked by moderation,’’ he 
should have been more specific With peace, harmony, 
and the most friendly feelings existing between employers 
and journeymen, we cannot construe his remarks into any- 
thing else than a wanton determination to provoke contro- 
yersy, for he has not the shadow of foundation of any one 
of the mere suppositions which have drawn forth his un- 
kind strictures. 

This JouRNAL was started as no rival of the MaGazInE. 
If that has arousel the ire and awakened the jealousy of 
the editor, he can recover his composure. The contents 
and illustrations of this periodical attest the object of its 
publication, which is designed to benefit employers as well 
as journeymen ; for all that tends to render the workman 
more intelligent, or that affords him facilities for developing 
his mechanical skill, and keeping up with progressive im- 
provements of the trade, is certainly an advantage to 
employers, many of whom are subscribers and contributors 
to the JourNAL. Nay, start not, Mr. Editor, for we can 
count a number of influential employers who belong to our 
organization, and who comprise some of our best members. 
Surely these gentlemen are not laboring “under the imagi- 
nary notion that capital is unfriendly to labor, and there- 
fore it must be humbled.” 

But the editor, in spite of the ill-feeling he displays, in- 
continently acknowledges the utility of our enterprise, by 
copying from our reports some nine columns in one single 
issue. To this extent, at least, we have relieved the over- 
burdened brain of our neighbor, and for which we were 
presumptuous enough to expect a slight token of his limited 
measure of gratitude, instead of censure. His subscribers, 


however, as well as ourselves, can well afford to excuse a 
petulance which so uncouthly intrudes the contents of our 
JOURNAL upon their notice; and should they discover the 
fact, that they can obtain a periodical, which the Magazine 
recommends by taking such liberal extracts from it, for 
one-fourth the price they are paying the editor, the fault 
will not be ours. We can, therefore, treat his splenetic 
remarks with more charity, when he condemns us in theory, 
and compliments us in practice. True, the editor forgot 
to give us credit for our liberal donation to his columns, 
but prudence no doubt suggested silence, as it were better 
for him to conceal the fact that the JouRNAL supplies both 
employers and journeymen with equal, if not superior, 
trade information for $1 25, than they can get from the 
MaGaZine for $5 00. 

We embarked on our mission in a spirit of kindness and 
fraternal feeling towards all classes and conditions of men, 
warring with none, extending the olive branch to all. We 
have filled the position of employer, and it is a source of 
pleasure to us that we can look back upon a record that 
brings no blush to us as a journeyman. In both positions, 
or in that of any other, it is our aim to live and die free 
from the charge of injustice to any man. Therefore, we 
truthfully assert, that no act of our life would warrant the 
uncalled for bitterness and unprovoked malice of our con- 
temporary, when he says: ‘‘strange as it may seem, some 
of the most active partisans in this war now raging against 
employers, were, until very recently, employers themselves; 
but having ‘played out’ tn that line, they now; like the 
universal enemy of mankind, are disposed to drag the man 
who is so unfortunate as to have a hile ORO down to the 
same position they themselves occupy.’ 

We search our JOURNAL and examine our past history 
in vain for some word or act that would justify the editor 
in comparing us to the ‘‘universal enemy of mankind.” 
We shall not attempt to follow him in the low personalities 
into which his malignity has led him; but a man who 
could parade language like this, unprovoked as it was, 
before an intelligent public, must have become a victim to 
his passions, a slave to his hatred ; and, ‘unless checked 
by moderation,” will sooner or later be classed as a kindred 
spirit of the «‘universal enemy of mankind.” 

When and where have we waged a war against employ- 
ers? Vague generalities will not save the editor’s charac- 
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ter for veracity, if he fails to specify the time and place of 
a single instance upon which he can base his reckless asser- 
tions. We defy him to offer one excuse for this eagerness 
to provoke a controversy, which can only tend to produce 
the very evil he complains of; and if the editor had pre- 
meditated mischief a lifetime, his efforts could not have 
culminated in a more perfect plan to create ill-feelings be- 
tween employers and journeymen. Therefore, should that 
lamentable condition of things arise, (which we shall ever 
strive to avert,) the sin must be laid at the door of him 
who cast the first stone—the editor of the New York 
Coacu-Makers’ MAGAZINE. 

We were the more astonished at the fone of the editor’s 
remarks, from the fact that we gave his MAGAZINE a 
friendly notice in our Jast issue, as an evidence of the fra- 
ternal courtesy we desired to maintain. We have been, 
and intend to be, careful that no language of an offensive 
character shall appear in our columns calculated to disturb 
the harmony which prevails in the trade. And, we wish 
it distinctly understood, that we do not hold employers 
responsible for the malice (we can call it nothing else) dis- 
played by the editor. We firmly believe that the great 
majority of those his MaGazINE essays to represent, will 
criticise his remarks with far more severity than we have. 


As to his application of an extract from Wilderspin’s” 


‘¢ Karly Discipline,’ we can commend its lessons quite as 
earnestly to the editor as he does to us, especially where 
the author speaks of qualities that ‘ will appear ow/y where 
there has been some training of the head and the heart. 
Let, then, the mind be taught to think, and the judgment 
be fitted for correct decisions, and the difference will be 
manifest.” Had the editor profited by these teachings, he 
would never have penned the article we complain of. 

In regard to his remarks upon Trades’ Unions, little need 
be said. We but exercise a yiyh/ enjoyed by the employers 
when we combine; and as none of our organizations ‘aim 
to advance the interests of the employed to the neglect of 
the employer,” the editor fails to place us, in Spite of his 
efforts to do so, in an antagonistic position. Ihe closing 
sentence of the article is as destitute of truth as it is of 
irony ; and consistent in his malignity throughout, he says: 
“We look upon them (Trades’ Unions) as specially neces- 
sary for the benefit of such as cannot govern themselves 
or manage their own affairs, of which class there are already 
too many among us.”’ Yet our neighbor censures us for 
doing just what he says we cannot do—governing our- 
selves, and managing our own affairs. We offer our orga- 
nizations and our JOURNAL as an evidence of our progress 
in these two great essentials ; and if more was needed, we 
could point to his wholesale selections from the latter, with- 
out credit, as proof that we have reached a higher standard 
of excellence than he gives us credit for, else he would not 


so far distrust his own abilities, as to present the readers 
of his MaGazine with such a large portion of the contents 
of ours. A better endorsement we do not ask; amore com- 
plete refutation of his own arguments we could not invent. 


OUR MONTHLY REPORT. 

One of the most important events transpiring since our 
last issue, was the meeting of the Executive Council, which 
held their first session in our office, October 10th. 

The working of the Union for the quarter preceding was 
laid before them. 

We need not say that we feel an honest pride in the un- 
reserved commendation of the JouRNAL; in fact, our whole 
course thus far was unqualifiedly sanctioned by the com- 
mittee; and from the manner in which they discharged 
their duties, we hesitate not in saying that the International 
Union displayed a good deal of wisdom in selecting such 
men to fill this very important position. Their report will 
be found in another column, from which it will be observed 
that there is some considerable deficiency on the part of 
some Unions. May we not hope that those who have been 
thus far deficient in their remittances, will come manfully 
up to the work. To those Unions that have shown their 
interest in extending the work by forwarding their dues in 
advance, we return our most sincere thanks; and we hope 
that all Unions that possibly can will forward the pre- 
sent quarterly dues without delay, that we may be freed 
from our present embarrassments, and that at the next 
meeting of the Council we may be able to report all claims 
against us settled, and some considerable funds in the 
treasury. 

No. 7 forwarded resolutions to this office for the conside- 
ration of Subordinate Unions; the result of which, at this 
writing, we are unable to say, but should they be sanc- 
tioned by the International Union, we do not apprehend 
any serious difficulty. : 

The President has been very profitably employed for the 
I. U. during the last month. His report will be found in 
another column, wherein it will be seen, notwithstanding 
nearly his whole time was taken up with the Council, and 
attending to the wants of Unions already organized, 
another star has been added to our banner, No. 26, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. May they never have cause to regret 
uniting with us. By his untiring energy, seed is being 
sown that will shortly spring up and bring forth fruit, we 
trust ‘‘an hundred fold,” not only to our Union, but in 
awakening interest among the laboring classes generally. 

Our society at the present time is enjoying the blessing 
of harmony and peace. 

Employers, by becoming better acquainted with our 
association through the JOURNAL, are being convinced that 
our object is not to interfere with their rights as employers, 
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but the elevation of the working classes, socially and 
morally, and establishing throughout our broad land a 
brotherly regard for each other that could not otherwise 
exist. One great object of our organization is the equali- 
zat on of wages throughout the country, and we can see 
no just reason why this should not be accomplished. In 
justice to a portion of our employers it should be so, but as 
our correspondents have taken this subject up, we will 
leave it for the present, hoping our friends will give us their 
views upon it. 

To dealers in carriage materials, we know of no better 
medium of advertising than our JOURNAL, from the very 
fact that the subscription price is placed at a figure that 
will insure a circulation in every town where there is a 
carriage factory, be it ever so small. The question has 
been asked us, «* Will employers take the JournaL?”? We 
answer, in most cases we think they will. We have shown 
it to several, and when the price has been stated, and our 
facilities for obtaining drawings made known, they have 
invariably given us their names. Therefore, from the fact 
of the rapid increase of our subscription list, we believe no 
better investment could be made by those dealing in car- 
riage materials than advertising in the JOURNAL. 

We present with this issue a number of advertisements, 
and we hope our members will take pains to recommend 
them wherever they can. 

It is gratifying to us to see the spirit manifested by our 
friends in contributing to the columns of the JouRNAL. 
We hope to see it still increased, and that our table may 
always be well supplied with articles of interest to the 
craft, from which we can select. 

We wish our correspondents to remember that we reserve 
the right to reject when we consider their articles produc- 
tive of evil to our cause, and hope none will take exceptions 
thereto. As we have said heretofore, justice and right shall 
be our guide and anything of a personal nature, or predju- 
dicial to the good feeling existing between employers and 
employee, will be excluded from our columns. Brethren 
and friends, give us your thoughts, and let us make our 
JOURNAL an honor to the organization. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
To the Officers and Members of Coach- Makers’ Unions 
under the jurisdiction of the International Union: 


Brorners:—We, the Executive Committee appointed 
according to the Constitution, held our first Session at the 
ofiice of the Secretary, in Philadelphia, Pa., Wednesday, 
October 10th, 1866. 

We have examined the books and accounts of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary, and find them all strictly correct and 
satisfactory. 

The whole of the expenses of the last quarter, including 


the printing, traveling expenses, and salary of officers, 


amount to. - - - - - - $1,236 03 
Receipts from all sources, —- > - - 761 74 
Balance due the Secretary, - - » ~~ AT4 29 
Amounts due from Sub. Unions to Oct. Ist, - 510 60 


Leaving a balance in favor of the I. U., Oct. Ist, $386 31 

This statement exceeds our most sanguine expectations ; 
our only regret being that the Unions have not more fully 
complied with the Secretary’s Circular, requesting payment 
of the quarter’s dues in advance, as ordered by the Annual 
Convention, in New Haven. Had they met his demand, 
we should at our first meeting, (notwithstanding the heavy 
amount that had to be paid for printing, &c.,) been able to 
report the International Union with a balance to its credit. 

We desire to say a word or two in reference to the Jour- 
NAL. While we find its circulation increasing, and uni- 
versal praise bestowed on its general appearance, we also 
find that the estimate for printing it, including the plates, 
will rather exceed the estimated cost. Therefore it is ne- 
cessary to extend its circulation, as by that means we shall 
not only be able to make it pay, but return a good revenue 
to the International Union. Every 500 copies printed above 
the present number will not be more than half the present 
cost; Unions will therefore see the advantage of at once 
extending the circulation. 

The route of the President being before the Council, we 
decided (for many reasons which it is not necessary to 
name) that he should commence in the Northern section, 
and work his way into the West and South-West. 

Two cases of grievance were laid before the Council, 
which were fully discussed, and answers ordered to be sent 
by the Secretary. Finally, brethren, in presenting to you | 
this our first quarterly report, we have to congratulate you 
on the great progress that has been made in our institution, 
and we believe that we are fast concentrating the whole of 
our craft into one common brotherhood, spreading informa- 
tion and knowledge which will infuse a spirit of manliness 
and independence which every Coach-Maker ought to pos- 
sess. Let us then individually do our whole duty, and 
success will be ours. Fraternally, your obedient servants, 

Joun B. Epwarps, ) ; 
Joun A. CAMPER, Executive Committee. 
SamMuEL J. Woop, j 

(G> Again are we obliged to call the attention of the 
Unions to the non-appearance of their reports. It cer- 
tainly is a small tax upon the time of Corresponding Sec- 
retaries to require them to fill up a blank once a month; 
and we think those who are not willing to help the cause 
that much, should resign and give place to those that will 
do so. Would it not be well at our next session to attach 
a penalty to those Unions failing to report ? 
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EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS. 

We hope our friends will remember in sending us designs, 
to give full explanations of their construction, style and 
manner of finish in each branch. This to some may not 
seem necessary, but as our JouRNAL is designed to circu- 
late among all classes of coach-makers, many of whom 
have not the benefit of a practical draftsman, we see the 
necessity of being very explicit in our explanations, and 
shall therefore endeavor to give our own ideas, together 
with those of the designer, as minutely as possible, in each 
branch, that alJ may fully understand. We design opening 
a department for each branch of the business, and any 
ideas for these departments will be thankfully received. 

We see our duty more clearly every day, and we trust 
we shall be able to bring our JoURNAL up, in point of use- 
fulness, to every man connected with coach-making, beyond 
the most sanguine expectations of its best friends. 


Puate 4. Higa Door Four-PassENGER RocKAway.— 
This design for a light family carriage, is one of the latest 
and best adapted for all parts of the country, now built. 
In many respects it is original in design. Among the gene- 
ral features of this style, we call attention to the coupe 
pillar in front. The mode of finishing the body of this and 
similar carriages is quite a favorite of late. The thickness 
of the pillar at its base should never be made less than 2 
inches, or most of the effect is lost. The rocker should be 
round, not only on the bottom, but oa the sides too. The 
shape of the back pillar corresponds well with the front 
outlines of the body. The turn-over seat in this design is 
intended to be supported by a cross-bar; and the principal 
object in making this seat movable, is to give ample room 
in entering the door. This seat is provided with revolving 
lazy-backs, for persons desiring to face inside. Tops are 
now preferred less round than has been the practice of 
making them for some time past, which 1s very desirable 
on account of giving as light an appearance as possible. 
It is hardly necessary to give the dimensions of the carriage 
parts, as they vary so much in the different shops, and em- 
ployers are governed pretty much by their own ideas of 
what is required; but in our judgment, a carriage of this 
discription would require 4 and 5 plate tempered springs, 

} wide; 1} axle; wheels: 43 hub, 14 spokes, 1} on tread. 

Painting: The body should be some dark color; lake 
considered very good, with very little striping. Running 
gear, some light color; say light blue, striped broad line 
straw color, edging two fine lines black. Trimming: we 
have but little to advise. Light cotaline is very desirable 
for some localities, but blue is much used now in the best 
carriages. 

Piate 5. No-Top Bueay.—Another of these moulded 
buggies, some of our friends will perhaps exclaim; but in 
presenting this style, we feel satisfied there are points about 


this that add materially to the coal-box style. One pecu- 
liar feature of this style is the back; instead of the round 
corner, it presents an octagonal corner, rounded gradually 
to the lower edge of the panel. The bracket front is dif- 
ferent from those usually made. The mouldings run all 
around the body, and the box is made covered now in most 
cases. Painting: body dark, generally two colors; striped 
fine gold line. Running gear, where practicable, orange, 
striped red and gold; this draws very well of late. 

Piatt 6. Monocrams.—It is unnecessary for us to add 
anything to what our correspondent has said with reference 
to this style of ornaments. This communication will be 
found in another column, and is worthy of your attention. 


PRESIDENT’S JOURNEY CONTINUED, 


Arriving in Worcester I found a host of friends, each of 
which offered me a home at their house. I finally located 
myself with Sec. Hubbard, where I was quite at home, and 
soon proceeded to business. A caucus was held at his 
house, when it was decided to visit Millbury, an outlying 
district. On the next day, accordingly, President Fletcher 
hired a buggy and took myself and Dewey over, accompa- 
nied by Secretary Hubbard and his wife in another buggy. 
They have an excellent plan here of taking their wives out 
with them when they go on a journey, and no doubt it has 
a very good effect. I hope the craft generally will take a 
note of it. I would like to write the events that transpired 
on that journey, but for fear the editor would apply his 
editorial shears and cut it out, so I leave my readers to their 
own imaginations, and conclude by saying that we suc- 
ceeded in adding 9 more members to the Union; arriving 
in Worcester perfectly safe and perfectly , although 
we had fish for supper. The next day being Saturday, it 
was decided not to hold a meeting of the Union till Mon- 
day : 1 therefore accepted of the offer of President Fletcher 
to pass the Sabbath with him at his country house in North 
Oxford, situate in a most delightful valley among the hills 
of New England. Several mills are in full operation here 
on a stream called French river, from the fact of the Hu- 
guenots settling here after the massacre of Saint Bartholo- 
mew in France. Driven by persecution here, they found 
a quiet spot where they could worship God according to 
the dictates of their own conscience. Some of their de- 
scendants are still here, plying the busy shuttle (many of 
them young children not more than seven or cight years of 
age) for 11} hours per day. Yes, gentle reader, these 
things are allowed in a State where the inhabitants claim 
for its capital the name of modern Athens, and the leader 
of civilization. O, what a mockery is here portrayed. 

After spending a most agreeable and quiet day in the 
company of President Fletcher and his very agrceable wife, 
we found ourselves in Worcester on Monday morning. 


rt 
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Plate No. 5. See Page 36. 
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MONOGRAMS. 


Plate No. 6. See Page 36. 
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The Union met in the evening, when we had a large atten- 
dance. There were delegations present from the Tailors, 
Molders, Segar-Makers, Masons, &c. All our new mem- 
bers attended from Millbury. .Several new members were 
added ; in fact, the Union doubled its membership during 
our stay. After the meeting adjourned and our friends 
left for the country, President Fletcher took charge of the 
party left to partake of some slight refreshment after the 
labors of the day. Some of us preferred coffee as drank 
in New York, while others took something else. After 
spending a social half hour, we separated, they promising 
to see me off by the early train in the morning, but none 
came to time. I therefore, at 1.45 A. M., left Hubbard, 
who accompanied me to the cars, thanking his very kind 
wife for all her attentions during my stay, and took the 
cars for the Hub. I therefore take this means to bid my 
friends in Worcester good-bye. I have since learned that 
Fletcher and May had gone to form a Union in Brattleboro’. 
I hope they will be successful. TI left the city of Worces- 
ter with feelings of regret, and here take occasion to say 
that I never received more kindness at any time; where 
all done so well, I cannot particularize, but they each and 
all have my hearty thanks. 
they had not yet learned the great truths of Union, so I 
left them to study it a short time longer, and made a short 
stay in Framingham, where there are one or two who will 
one day be in the Union. Then on to the Hub, where I 
found our staunch friend Hayes, with President Wade and 
Vice-President Hanson, waiting to receive me at the depot. 
They at once took me to the National Hotel, and provided 
everything during my stay in the city. Arrangements 
having been made to hold a mass meeting on Thursday 
evening, on that morning I suggested that all the shops 
should be visited, and President Wade kindly accompanied 
me through the city, where we found every man strongly 
imbued with the Union sentiment, and all seemed anxious 
to push along the good work. The great want of the Bos- 
tonians appears to have been the Constitutions which they 
have now received, and we doubt not all will work on well 
together. On the Thursday evening we had a large atten- 
dance, and the meeting was quite enthusiastic. The Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Harness-Makers, Troup of the 
Printers, and Spaulding of the Molders’ Unions attended 
the meeting, and no doubt good results will follow it. The 
meeting lasted till 11 o’clock, P. M., when it stood ad- 
journed till next night. On the following day, in company 
with Diebold and the Treasurer, I visited the shops in 
Cambridge, a short distance out of Boston, where several 
gave their names to unite with them. Attended the meet- 
ing in the evening, when several new members were initi- 
ated, and others proposed. The internal workings of the 
Union was explained, and everything went off very satis- 


I next visited Westboro’, but 


factory—the Union being now in good running order. 
They have here some of the best material for a Union of 
any city Ihave been in. All that is required is to use it 
to the best advantage, and No. 19 will be a brilliant star in 
our organization. The Council being about to assemble, 
my services were required in the office; I had, therefore, 
temporarily to leave Boston on Saturday. The Deputy and 
Treasurer came in the morning to the hotel, paid my ex- 
penses (by order of the Union) during my stay in the city, 
took me to the cars, and for the present I bid adieu to 
modern Athens. Monday found me in the office, where I 
found my very efficient colleague hard at work preparing 
for the meeting of the Council. 

Stopping in Philadelphia during the sitting ef the Coun- 
cil, | took my departure for New York city to procure ad- 
vertisements for our JOURNAL, when I succeeded in obtain- 
ing one from Mr. Driscoll, and also from Minett & Co. I 
therefore wish to call the attention of the trade to these 
advertisements, and hope that they will be largely patro- 
nized. Mr. Keppleman also promised to procure an ad- 
vertisement, if possible, from Noble & Hoare, and others 
also have promised to patronize us. I would simply remind 
the large manufacturers that our circulation is large, and 
our power for them very great; we therefore hope to re- 
ceive their patronage. Before I could finish up my can- 
vass in New York, the Secretary ordered me on to Troy, 
they having decided there to take one more step in the 
right direction by making those who have the great benefits 
of the Union do something towards its maintenance. I 
therefore had to pass by Newburgh and Poughkeepsie on 
my way up, and must now defer visiting them till another 
time. Arriving in Troy, I found Union matters in a very 
flourishing condition, and all working harmoniously to- 
gether. Visiting the shop of Mr. Crowley, I found him to 
be a whole-souled man, desirous of doing his whole duty 
to his workmen, paying them a fair rate of wages. We 
see the effect of such a system ata glance. He has pro- 
cured a very excellent class of mechanics, who all strive 
their very best to do their duty to him. I was very much 
pleased to find his business continually increasing, so that 
he has, from time to time, to enlarge his premises. Out- 
siders say he now builds the best buggy out of New York 
city, but I am sorry to say that the other bosses in the city 
are resorting to the disreputable means of trying to under- 
sell him in the market, and have already by that. means 
reduced the price of wagons $50. The whole cause of 
their enmity being the fact that he gave and still intends 
to give his journeymen a fair remuneration for their labor. 
Let him persevere in his present course, and success is 
certain. The Union in Troy is in a very flourishing con- 
dition. On my telling them of the long journey I had be- 
fore me, they at once paid me their dues in advance up to 
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December, so that the great work should not stand still. 
The President accompanied me to Schenectady, where we 
hope to start a Union; bade me make his house my home, 
as did all the other members; in fact, I scarcely knew 
where to accept. Our very worthy Treasurer is about to 
leave them to their great regret, and take up his abode in 
New Haven. He has our best wishes wherever he may be, 
for no better Union man ever lived, and to know him is to 
love him. 

Albany being in a state of s/atu quo, I next visited them, 
they having called a mass meeting. A delegation of about 
twenty Trojans agreed to meet me there, and they kept 
their word. We had quite a successful meeting there, 
although the numbe:s were not so large as they might have 
been, still the outsiders were woke up to a sense of their 
duty. I should not like to write the statements made there 
on that evening of the rate of wages that some men are 
receiving in Aloany; it would make the very hair of the 
readers of the JouRNAL stand onend. For the sake of the 
honor of our craft, do let us help them out of it, for they 
seem utterly unable to help themselves. No wonder Al- 
bany makes no better progress as a city, when her me- 
chanics are paid so bad. 

During the interval of the meeting in Troy and Albany, 
I visited Hudson city onthe Hudson. They seem to under- 
stand as much about the principles of a Union as did the 
natives at the time the Hudson river was first discovered. 
I therefore left them to digest the mental food that I had 
placed in their hands, and commissioned friend Conway to 
go as a missionary among them at some future time. 
Having now completed my duties in Albany and Troy, I 
took the New York Central Railroad to explore the great 
West. Stopping for the first place in Schenectady, where 
I found that whole-souled brother, Captain Curtis, who 
took me to his house, and provided for me during my stay, 
and to him and his very kind and amiable wife and daugh- 
ter, I have to return my best thanks for their very great 
attention to me during my stay in the city of Schenectady. 
I succeeded in organizing another Union there, making 26, 
at which point I must close for this month. There are 
many things I may be some day tempted to publish in con- 
nection with my journey, but with none to remind the 
readers of the JOURNAL that the duty of organizing Unions 
is a very heavy one, and I am unable for want of time to 
write articles for the JournaL;I therefore hope every one 
will do his duty in that line, so as to make it as intellectual 
as possible. But for me the star of Union westward points 
the way, but [ shall not forget my friends in the Eastern 
and Middle States. W. Harpine, 


[C7 A first-class coach-painter, fully competent to act as 
foreman, can hear of a permanent situation out West by 
addressing this office. 


For the Coach-Makers’ Internationa] Journal. 

Mr. Eprror :—In the Journat for April you published 
an article on the Equalization of Wages. Thesubject was 
also discussed in the Convention, where it was very clearly 
shown that great inequalities existed, but nothing practical 
was done to remedy the evil. Since the Convention ad- 
journed, we have had two cases in point—one in the East, 
the other in the West. New Haven, East, makes a de- 
mand on their employers for an advance of prices, which, 
on investigation, proved to be just and was granted. 
Columbus, Ohio, on the other hand, is notified that a re- 
duction of prices will have to be acceded too. Why? 
Because they are unable to compete with the Eastern 
manufacturers. Here we have two causes operating to the 
disadvantage of the workmen. The Western manufacturer 
does not think that the prices paid are too high, but that 
he is outsold in the market. It has always been a favorite 
argument with manufacturers that mechanics can live 
cheaper in such and such cities, and that, therefore, they 
can afford to work for less prices. If we take the two 
cases in point, we shall find that all the staple articles con- 
sumed by the workman are cheaper in the West than in 
the East; such as flour, meat, and all kinds of farm pro- 
duce. How then are we to account for this anomaly in the 
two sections of our country? It arises from this fact, that 
the Eastern States have been much longer settled, and 
capital, being more concentrated, has used its all-powerful 
influence to reduce the rate of wages, whilst the workman 
has stood alone unprotected, never seeking by union and 
co-operation in any way to stop his downward progress, 
till he lies, as it were, helpless at the feet of the capitalist 
of the Eastern section of our country. On the other hand, 
the Wesl. is not yet so fully settled. Capital has not yet 
been able to fasten the fetters quite so tight on labor; 
hence we find labor better paid and provisions cheaper. 
Now, Mr. Editor, as I believe our Union was formed for 
the express purpose to benefit the entire trade all over the 
continent, I wish to call the attention of our members in 
the Eastern States to this great fact, that they are now, at 
this present time, from the low rate of wages they are 
working at, rapidly bringing about a reduction of prices in 
the West. I therefore appeal to them to use their utmost 
endeavors to put a stop to this state of things by putting 
their prices on a level with those in the West. I think 
this article will clearly show their demand to be a just one, 
and I believe the employers will see it in the same light, 
when properly explained to them. The days of cheap 
carriage-making and soulless employers is fast passing 
away. The time was when the South took a very large 
quantity of cheap work, but it is a fact none can deny, 
that scarcely any one of those men who manufactured that 
kind of work ever made any money by it. They brought 
into the trade a very inferior class of workmen, from which 
we are still suffering, and reduced the carriage business to 
its lowest level. Now, let the manufacturers and journey- 
men unite together for one common object, and make our 
trade what it ought to be, one of the very best on the con- 
tinent. Let the Eastern employers pay their men as good 
prices as the Western and Southern employers are paying, 
and they will still have a great advantage over their West- 
ern or Southern rivals, from the fact that almost all the 
stock that is required to make a carriage is manufactured 
in the Eastern States. If what I have written will in any 
way help to bring about a better state of things, it will be 
very pleasing to One Wao TuHINKs. 
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For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


‘The autumn winds blow shrill and cold, 
Bleak Winter soon will come; ‘ 
Heaven help the poor—protect the old— 
And give to all a home.” 
Thus often does the rich man pray, 
With solemn tone and word ; 
But, oh! how seldom does he say, 
‘<1’ be thine agent, Lord. 


«¢ The needy that around me live 
Shall have my daily care, 

And from thy treasure lent, Dll give 
To all who need a share. 

And as this wealth is fast increased, 
By laboring, needy men, 

I will not grudgingly withhold 
The profits due to them.” 


But, no! he has no goods to waste; 
He has no time to spare; 
So offering them to Heaven for help, _ 
His conscience eased, he leaves them there, 
And turns his thoughts to earth again, 
His factory or his farm, 
And studies how to increase his wealth 
By the laborer’s sinewy arm. 


And how to get from labor most, 
And in return give least, 

He cares not if his workmen starve, 
If he can only feast. 

And so he’ll make their wages less, 
Grind down with iron heel, 

Until in poverty’s distress 
K’en manhood scarce they feel. 

Men with God’s impress in their soul, 
His likeness on their brow, 

Obeying Heaven’s command to toil, 
Must slaves before him bow. 


Arouse ye laborers! Take a new 
And nobler view of life; 

Cast off these base, degrading chains, 
Be manly in the strife ; 

Unite with brotherly accord, 
In love, sincere and true, 

And, standing firm, demand the rights 
So long and justly due. 


What are those rights ¢ 
Of toil, sufficient pay 

To make your homes less comfortless, 
And keep grim Want away ; 

To lighten the too heavy load 
We, weary wives, now bear ; 

To feed and clothe your little ones, 
And have some time to spare 

Neglected minds to cultivate, 
To study and reflect, 

And fit yourselves for usefulness, 
Where duty may direct. 


For every hour 


But struggle not for this alone, 
For Principle contend ; 


Make Labor honored and revered, 
Be this your aim and end. 
And raise the humblest laborers, 
At least to stand beside 
The men, who live from off their toil, 
In indolence and pride. 
A MecHanic’s WIrs. 


Bripeerort, October 17th, 1866. 


For the Coach-Makers’ [nternational Journal. 

BrotueR Coacu-MAKER.—Are you satisfied with your 
condition? Are you contented with your Jot? Are you 
pleased with your prospects in life ? 

If you answer these inquiries in the affirmative I have 
nothing more to say to you, for what argument shall I 
present to induce you to make an effort lo better your 
condition, when you are perfectly satisfied with your lot, 
and feel pleased with your prospect for the future. 

If these lmes should chance to meet the eye of some 
mechanic who feels that he has nothing to wish for in 
regard to his position or destiny, one who has all the time 
he desires for mental cultivation and moral and social 
improvement, to him let me say that it is not for such as 
you that these lines were intended; for, if you are so 
happily situated, you are much in advance of the great 
bulk of mechanics with whom I am acquainted, and any 
counsel or advice from me would be needless and withal 
out of taste, except, perhaps, I might be allowed to sug- 
gest that being so happily situated yourself you owe some- 


thing to your fellow-mechanic in the way of assistance and | 


advice. A duty, by the way, which you cannot, with a 
clear conscience, release yourself from performing. 

But to those that feel their position and prospects are 
not what they could desire or what, as men, they have a 
right to demand and expect, let me say look about and 
see if you are doing all that you ought to do to elevate the 
standard of labor in your own vicinity, as well as in the 
world at large. Are you acoach-maker, and do you belong 
to a Coach-Makers’ Union? Then you have started on 
the right track, and if you persevere in the good. cause 
you will be sure to see the good results of your labors, and 
that right speedily. For the united efforts of the toiling 
many cannot fail of its effect, and it is in union alone that 
we can hope to succeed in our great and glorious work; 
for we cannot but feel that it is glorious work which we 
have entered upon, and though we may have long years of 
toil before we shall see the consummation of our hopes 
and the success of our enterprise, yet we are bound to know 
nv such word as fail but are determined to press on, ever 
on, trusting in God and the justice of our cause. 

Now one word to the members of our Unions. Let us 
all feel that we have an individual duty to do in the cause, 
and not think within ourselves that the wheels will move 
along even though we do not keep our shoulders to the 
work. I tell you, my brother, we must have the helping 
hand from you, from every one of you, in order to do jus- 
tice to the work before us. The fact is we, as acraft, have 
been degenerating too long, and the pressure is still too 
hard upon us to think of removing it and bringing us up 
to our proper place in society by any feeble child’s effort, 
but we must come up to the work with all that manly 
energy and fortitude which the case requires. Let us strive 
to cultivate a feeling of friendship among ourselves, and 
with our employers. Let us show that the principles of our 
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Union are sound and just to all. Let us convince every 
man that, while we seek our own elevation and improve- 
ment as journeymen, we do not seek to do it to the injury of 
our employers; but, on the contrary, when properly under- 
stood, our objects and aims are for the mutual advantage 
of both parties, and we fully believe that in most cases of 
trouble between journeymen and employers a mutual con- 
ference of the parties, in a spirit of open candor and kind- 
ness, would settle all difficulties in the most satisfactory 
manner. 

As ameans to bring about this most desirable result, 
let us meet often in our Unions and confer together in 
friendly counsel upon all matters of interest to us as a 
craft, for the objects of our Union are not to be accom- 
plished by strikes or compulsory measures, but by mutual 
conference among ourselves and with our employers, and 
depend upon it. my brothers, if we but take hold of the 
matter in the right spirit, we shall see our Union gaining 
friends among our employers. ANON. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 
TRADE AND CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 


The benefits the workingman receives from Trade Socie- 
ties is a theme which has been so often discussed of late, 
that it seems superfluous to add more to what has been 
advanced on the subject: especially by one who lays no 
claim to be able to throw any new light or deal with the 
subject as it merits; but believing it to be the duty of 
every one to endeavor to do all they can, however humble 
their efforts may be, in furtherance of a good cause, I sub- 
mit these rambling and disjointed reflections. 

That the workingmen do derive great advantages by 
uniting together for ther common welfare, has been fully 
proved, beyond question, by past experience. I think there 
are very few who will attempt to deny this. Societies may 
sometimes make mistakes, as all are liable to do so, but 
as they become fully matured and better organized, expe- 
rience teaches them the best and most expedient channels 
to follow to arrive at the ends desired, and also what to 
avoid as detrimental and injurious. <A striking proof of 
the necessity of trade societies is shown by looking at some 
trades in our midst who have not succeeded in organizing 
themselves, yet the men receiving about the same miserable 
pittance they got four or five years ago, and whose fault is 
it? Can we blame their employers because they do not 
give them more wages? Certainly not. The men them- 
selves are the ones to blame. If a man is too lazy, apa- 
thetic, or what not, to look to his own interests, it is not 
likely any one will take the trouble to do so for him. 
Then how is it, in the face of these facts, we find men out- 
side of Unions which have been formed to counteract the 
evils just mentioned? What excuse have they to offer ? 
As a general thing, they admit that Trade Unions are very 
good—some adding, ‘‘When they are conducted in the 
right way ;” throwing out a hint that they are not con- 
ducted according to their ideas of what is right. But 
those men you will generally find have never interested 
themselves in anything relating to the interests of Labor, 
and know nothing, or have very erroneous notions of the 
working of the Unions. At any rate, they ought to join, 
and then the management of the Union would be as much 
in their hands as any other member of the Society, and 
if they saw anything which they thought not right, they 
would have a chance to rectify it. I have heard other ex- 


cuses brought forward, which are so frivolous as hardly to 
merit notice; for instance, giving as a reason for not join- 
ing because some one connected with the Union is dis- 
liked by them. A man must be very narrow-minded who 
would allow petty dislikes to interfere with the advance- 
ment of right principles. 

Some object to an International Union. Such, I think, 
must have a limited idea of what an Association ought to 
be. If a local Union is good, a Union of Unions must be 
still better for the general good; and these Unions can 
only be made to work together effectively through the me- 
dium of a general Union. The fundamental principle of 
the organization is on the same basis as our civil govern- 
ment—the International and Subordinate Unions bearing 
the same relations to each other in theory as the State and 
General Government, and a more effective plan of organi- 
zation has not been discovered yet. 


Now, I would say to our fellow-workmen who ought to 
be with us, but who still hold aloof, devote a little time to 
the study of the great Labor question which is at present 
agitating the world; for has not a World’s Congress, in 
the interest of labor, been held in the Capital of Switzer- 
land, composed of delegates from the principal nations of 
Europe, foreign to each other and speaking different lan- 
guages, but all actuated by the same principle, and stand- 
ing together on the broad platform of ‘justice to all.” 
This is an event which ought to interest and delight every 
workingman; it shows that mechanics are no longer tools 
in the hands of capitalists, but men capable of thinking 
and acting for themselves. 

Those who are so apathetic about their own interests, if 
they would but pay a little attention to these things, and 
not fail to become interested, they would then be able to 
see the duty they owe to their fellow man and themselves 
more Clearly. 

The good work will go on, however, whether they lend 
a helping hand or not. There are men, good and true, who 
will fight the battle and eventually conquer, in spite of 
drawbacks. But if you come out like men and do your 
duty, instead of sneaking in the back ground, the objects 
which we are endeavoring to obtain will be secured in a 
shorter time. You are surely not afraid of your employ- 
ers? If so, remember that tame submission never begets 
respect; but, on the contrary, engenders contempt. Let 
a man see that you are afraid of him, and he will natu- 
rally look down upon you. The only way to make your- 
self respected is to stand up boldly for your just rights. 


Apart from the two first objects to be attained by trade 
societies, viz: A fair remuneration for services and a re- 
duction of the hours of labor, there are advantages in other 
respects which are sometimes overlooked. At the meet- 
ings, you associate together in a friendly spirit, inter- 
changing thoughts with each other, and thus sharpening 
the intellect. If you are out of a job, you have a good 
chance to get another, as you see men from different shops, 
who will interest themselves to find out where hands are 
wanted. If you leave and go to some other city, if there 
is a Union there, instead of going among strangers, you 
will be welcomed as a brother. 

These meetings are also good in an educated point of 
view. Many a man has had latent talents brought into 
activity. Arising, at first perhaps shyly, to say a few 
words, gradually gaining more confidence, till at last he 
would be able to advocate the cause boldly in public. 
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In fact, there is no limit to the good that may be accom- 
plished through Unions, if the members are true to them- 
selves; and one of the best results arising therefrom is the 
formation of Co-operative Societies. There are very few, 
I think, who have not heard of the Rochdale Association, 
organized in 1844, by forty poor weavers, who contributed 
four cents a week, till they raised a capital of about $140. 
They started a store with this, selling their own goods, and 
saving the middleman’s charges. This was a small begin- 
ning; but since, those Associations have become very nu- 
merous. In 1856, the members numbered 1,600, funds 
amounted to $64,600, business done $315,895, and profits 
realized $19,605. An Association was formed for build- 
ing a cotton mill, in which the original society invested 
$25,000. The total cost was $200,000, all paid in before 
the mill started. 

The immense success which attended these enterprises 
caused similar ones to spring up allover Great Britain. In 
1864, there were about 800 of these Associations, with amem- 
bership of 200,000 persons, and capital amounting to over 
$5,000,000. (All the above amounts are reckoned in gold.) 
When the management is good, the profits are about 20 
per cent., a fourth of which the shareholders receive, the 
rest. being applied in establishing reading rooms, schools, &c. 

In conclusion, I quote the following description of a 
Saturday night’s doings among the corporators : 


«These crowds of workingmen are wearing their own 
stuffs, making their own clothes and shoes, and grinding 
their own wheat; they buy the poorest sugar and best tea, 
and grind their own coffee; they slaughter their own cat- 
tle, and the finest beasts of the land waddle down the 
streets of Rochdale for the consumption of flannel weavers 
and cobblers.”’ 


And will any man say that the moral character of these 
people is not improved under these influences ? 

The teetotalers of Rochdale acknowledge that the store 
has made more sober men since it began than all their 
efforts in the same space of time. Husbands, who never 
knew what it was to be out of debt, and poor wives who, 
during many weary years, never had a sixpence uncon- 
demned in their pockets, now possess little stores of money, 
sufficient to build their cottages, and go every week into 
their own markets, with money jingling in their pockets ; 
and in that market there is no distrust, no deception, no 
adulteration, and no second prices. The whole atmos- 
phere is honest. Those who serve neither hurry, finesse 
nor flatter. They have but one duty to perform—-that of 
giving fair weight, full measure, and a pure article. 

The paper, in commenting on this, says: « All this, 
however, gives but a faint idea of the amazing changes 
which Co-operative Societies are working in the condition 
of the working classes of England, all tending to show the 
true relation of capital to labor. Assuredly do we wel- 
come this system as one of the objects which the Labor 
Convention in Baltimore sought to promote.” 

All this is very encouraging to the workingman, show- 
ing what can be done by perseverance and good manage- 
ment. Then let us go on in the good work, overlooking 
all petty disagreements by looking beyond to the ultimate 
benefits which can be attained by working harmoniously 
together, cultivating brotherly feelings among us, and we 
shall assuredly be rewarded in material prosperity, as well 
as gaining the esteem of all with whom we come in con- 
tact. | PALETTE. 


A COACH-MAKER STILL ON THE RAIL. 


Mr. Epiror:—I had just got in bed when there came a 
loud knock at the door. TI arose, and the porter informed 
me that a gentleman wished to see me. I told him to send 
him up, when lo! and behold I saw the beaming face of 
our friend Parker, who said he had been on the look-out 
for us with my friend Hine, of days gone by. It was then 
eleven o’clock, so we sat down and had quite achat. He 
informed me that he wished me to remove in the morning 
to the Madison House. On hearing the train coming in, 
they started to hunt up some stray delegates. We bid 
good night, and again retired, but had not been there very 
long until we found some guest of the house in my bed 
that I thought had not settled his bill. I arose again and 
struck a light, when there I saw him, about the shape of 
one of those green turtles from the coast of Florida, but 
not quite so large. I dispatched him, and looked around 
to see if I could find any more intruders. I succeeded in 
finishing two or three more and then got in again, but laid 
there awhile soliloquizing on the immutability of matters 
and things in general, and came to the conclusion that for 
comfort, and even to that cleanliness which is next to god- 
liness, and which is more essential to many of the civilized 
ungodly than to some more easily satisfied saints. We 
hope this advice will be heeded. With these reflections, 
and remembering what friend Parker told us before he left, 
we fell asleep; yes, ‘‘balmy sleep.”” The next morning he 
was around to remind us, and we followed his advice with- 
out any solicitation whatever. Arriving at the Madison, 
I first met Veatch, Westendorf and Von Lehman; next, 
our Bros. Merrill and Williams; next, our room-mates 
Camper and Magness; later in the day, O. J. Edwards from 
our vicinity. We soon had breakfast, when Parker wanted 
me to go along to hunt up my friend C. W. Hine, who had 
been in my employ at one time, so you see we were well 
acquainted. We found him in Messrs. Kean and Lines’ 
shop. His apron flew off, and, with Merrill and Williams, 
we visited a number of carriage factories ; but before get- 
ting through, the International Union had met and opened, 
we knowing nothing of it until we went to dinner, We 
informed our friend Hine that pleasure-seeking would have 
to be postponed until that evening. After dinner, we made 
our appearance in the Hall, and had the pleasure of shaking 
by the hand our worthy President, whom I felt well ac- 
quainted with through correspondence; also, our worthy 
Secretary, who I had the pleasure of seeing in Columbus, 
besides several others. Soon after the gavel sounded, and 
the I. U. was ready for the heavy and tedious session that 
lay before it; determination was depicted on every counte- 
nance to battle for the best interests of his individual 
Union, and well did some of them fight, and we all know 
that we felt the effects of those four or five days’ labor 
more than if we had been in shop, pulling the draw-knife 
or wielding the hammer; but still it was a pleasure to us 
to be among men of so much intelligence, and see every- 
thing carried on in a shape that would do credit to the 
Legislature of the great State of Ohio or any more pre- 
tentious one. They were happy days to all of us, and I 
hope that we may have the pleasure of meeting them 
again. We passed through the session until Saturday 
noon, laboring two nights in order to shorten it, when, 
after adjourning, by the invitation of President Harding, 
we partook of a (fluid) parting salutation, shaking hands 


with the delegates, who were anxious to get home. We 
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left to see friend Hine, who insisted on us staying three or 
four days more, as he was not done with us yet, and we 
were not ready to leave, so he domiciled us with himself 
and his better half Webs i very sinall). We will say 
for her that, among all the clever women it has been my 
fortune to find in my rambles, she is one of the cleverest. 
Having lived in Ohio, she knew that the propensities of 
the residents, on coming East, were for sea food. At once 
she procured clams, lobsters, soft crabs and other delica- 
fg the season, and while we stopped there we lived 
well. 

In the evening, we took a trip down the sound, some 
fourteen miles,«to Charles’ Island, on a moonlight excur- 
sion. We saw dancing, in which we take no part, as we 
have a Quaker foot, which refuses to act. We enjoyed the 
trip hugely, returning at 12 o’clock, just in time not to 
bend the Sabbath. The next morning being the Sabbath, 
and being in a Puritan city, we proposed to go to church, 
but our friend ordered otherwise; and, in company with 
Brother Parker, we made the town of East Rock. From 
there, New Haven looked more beautiful still. We could 
see down the sound for miles; also, we had a view of 
towns back and all around the Rock, miles away, endeavor- 
ing, as it were, to hide themselves away in the foliage of 
the surrounding shade trees. We were disappointed in not 
meeting Brothers Harding, Mooney and the two Edwards, 
as it was intended to meet them on the Rock; but, through 
some misunderstanding, we failed to connect. When we 
came down from the Rock, and arrived at home, we felt 
tired out, as we had traveled about six miles; but nothing 
would answer but we must go out a-yachting before sup- 
per; so out we went on the sound, and had a pleasant 
ride. We then retired, after eating a very hearty supper, 
and slept soundly. The next day being Monday, we put 
in the morning in visiting the shops. Coming past the 
depot, we saw Brothers Edwards and Harding for the last 
time in New Haven. That afternoon we concluded to go; 
so, bidding our acquaintances and my friend and his esti- 
mable lady farewell, we made our way for the New York 
train. We would embrace this opportunity to thank the 
kind friends who so warmly extended the hand of friend- 
ship to us on this occasion, for my trip to New Haven 
shall always remain a bright spot in my heart. Leaving 
New Haven behind, (but I trust not forever,) we pass out 
of the depot for New York, where we arrive safe. Taking 
the Bowery car for the Jersey City ferry, I bring up in 
Newark, N. J. Yours, as ever, of No. 8. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


Batimore, October 23d, 1866. 

Mr. Eprror:—Sir—I see by the President’s report and 
other contributors to the JourNnaAt, that a reference has 
been made to the laying of what I conceive to be the corner- 
stone upon which we propose to build the foundation of 
our International Union organization. Equalization of 
wages, the work of every member, and how is this great 
reform to be brought about? I can see of no way but by 
classification of workmen, which will of itself bring about 
a classification of work, and when work is classified, we 
have this great reform accomplished in a uniform system 
of prices throughout the entire jurisdiction of our organi- 
zation. ‘To accomplish all this is a mighty work. We 
have got to start right if we expect to succeed. We have 
got to lay our individual interests upon the altar of our 


organization that it may be offered as a sacrifice for the 
good of the whole, for there is no use in attempting to serve 
a general interest from the stand point of self-interest. 
Let us, as intelligent men, take a comprehensive view of 
the subject, and with an honest purpose come up to the 
work of devising some plan whereby a just and equitable 
remuneration for our services, as per qualification. It is 
but justice that the brother who has spent years of labor 
and study in the acquiring a knowledge of his business 
should receive the pecuniary advantages of the same. If 
not, you will destroy that incentive which is so essential to 
the less skilled in the arts and sciences of his chosen voca- 
tion; consequently, as journeymen coach-makers, we will 
degenerate and become as a hive of drones in this the i9th 
century in comparison to the skilled mechanism of other 
trades, and who of us that is willing thus to be classified 
by our brother mechanics of other trades, as a trade or 
hive of drones? None, I think; therefore let us beget 
ourselves to the work we have to do, for it is a fact con- 
ceded by all that ours is a business that bids for the best 
mechanical! genius of the land, and let the motto of our 
organization be that of rendering unto Cesar the things 
that are Ceesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s, 
by rewarding the skilled mechanic. Thereby you will in- 
augurate a system that will elevate the craft, for the un- 
skilled will beget himself to a scientific research after the 
knowledge that has placed his brother in the proud position 
of master mechanic, and then the old adage becomes verified 
that competition is the life of trade. 

There is another question that the organization is at this 
time paying particular attention to, and that is the appren- 
ticeship system, which, if the above reform is inaugurated, 
will render material aid by breaking down that old hobby 
argument that is used so successfully against the indentu- 
ring of apprentices, that there is no use in a boy serving 
four or five years when the trade is full of journeymen who 
are not competent at the business. Why is such the case? 
Simply because the employer has no guarantee that when 
he has a boy at the business that he will stay his time out, 
consequently the boy is not showed the chance that he 
should and is entitled to; not that the employer is all to 
blame, nor the boy, but this old and loose system of placing 
boys at trades without any guarantee by law inaking either 
responsible to the other. It is to be desired that this ques- 
tion will be taken hold of in a spirit of liberality, and that 
without delay. Let our Un/ons put their shoulders to the 
wheel, that the whole machinery may be put in motion, 
that the question of a uniform system of prices may be 
established, suited alike to our different localities. Hoping 
to hear from other members of the Union, I will, for the 
present, close with a mere reference to the subject. More 
anon. Witmer S. Ricnarpson, No. 3. 


PAINTERS’ DEPARTMENT, 


Monocrams.—‘ What's in a name?’’ This is a ques- 
tion which has often been asked since it was first mooted 
by the poet. In discussing the question, a variety of 
opinions would probably be developed. Some arguing that 
there is nothing, or at least not much, in a name, while 
others would take the opposite side. Those who have read 
Peter Simple, will remember Mr. Chucks’ discourses on 
names, and although he held rather extreme views on the 
subject, still there might be some truth in his ideas. 

However, there is one thing in a name which perhaps 


} 


Mr. Chucks overlooked, and that is a monogram ; or, more 
properly, a monogram can be made out of a name, and this 
brings us to our subject. 

Monograms are at present the most popular of all kinds 
of ornaments for carriages. They are at once neat, elegant 
and appropriate; not being open to the objections which 
apply to crests and coats-of-arms. 

Monograms also have a history, and can claim greater 
antiquity than heraldry. Nothing that could be properly 
called armorial bearings existed before the middle of the 
twelfth century, but monograms were used at a much 
earlier date. They were used by the Greeks to represent 
the names of cities and States. About 500 of these are 
known; they are also found on seals, medals and coins, 
especially on those of Macedonia. The Romans used them 
to a great extent on coins. Coming down to a later period, 
we find the Popes using monograms, instead of signing 
their names. Emperors and Kings of France used them. 
The Carlovingian race of Kings each had their monogram, 
which are found on the coins of the time. They were also 
used by Alfred and other Saxon Kings. 


Monograms have also been extensively used by the artists 
and printers of Germany, Italy and other States, to dis- 
tinguish their works, answering the purpose of a trade 
mark. Most of those monograms were composed of the 
initials, but some contained the letters of the whole name; 
many forming a rebus very difficult to decipher. Most of 
those show more ingenuity in construction than excellence 
of design. Monograms are more extensively used now 
than at any former period; they are engraved on rings and 
seals, printed on letter paper and envelopes, &c., but they 
can be brought out to the best advantage on a carriage 
body. 

Monograms are generally composed of two or more let- 
ters, though sometimes only one is used, interlaced with 
fine scroll lines. The best effect, however, can be produced 
with three letters. In designing monograms, a great dif- 
ference will be found in the different combinations of let- 
ters; some combining easily and naturally together, while 
others are more difficult to form to produce the desired 
effect. It is generally best to have the letters equal. but if 
one is brought out prominently, it should be the initial of 
thesurname. In painting monograms, it depends altogether 
on good taste for effect. They are painted in all colors ard 
styles ; sometimes the same color as the striping is used. 
Some are done in gold, some are all one color, while in 
others each letter is in a different color. 'This latter mode 
looks very rich when the colors are well chosen. The de 
signs in this number of the JouRNAL are intended to give 
an idea of some of the styles in vogue. 

Although there is no limit to the many ways they may 
be painted and made to look well, yet I would suggest a 
a@ monogram, similar to No. 1, might be laid in first with 
gold, and then the centre of each letter filled in with color, 
leaving a fine edge of gold around each. The colors em- 
ployed may be carmine, purple and gray, and the edges 
shaded with tint, sienna or umber. Care must be taken to 
make the letters appear to wrap over and through each 
other, which is done by the shading. 


Monograms of the style of No. 1, are best suited for deep 
panels, the door of a barouche, lower panel of a coupe, or 
the side of a coal box wagon. Nos. 2 and 3 same color as 
stripe, or done in gold, shaded with lake, touched up white. 

PALETTE. 
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For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


STRIKES, 


The season of the year usually adopted by strikers in 
our business is not at hand, but we start out in this article 
in deprecation of all strikes. A great many persons join- 
ing the Union suppose strikes to be our corner stone. Far 
from it ; in many cases it would be the ruin of them. Why 
these periodical fits should occur is beyond our compre- 
hension. Why a steady poor man, with winter staring 
him in the face, should stand on the reduction of a few 
cents from his wages, and injure his family, and loaf about 
the corners of the streets, matters growing worse the while, 
until he finds himself beggared and obliged to ask of his 
employer the privilege of going to work at a less price than 
offered in the first place, to keep his family and himself 
from starvation, is something we cannot understand, and 
yet know it to be true. We have a pretty thorough know- 
ledge of strikes, and have some little experience en that 
subject, and doubt not that others who have taken similar 
pains to acquaint themselves, have come to about our con- 
clusions, viz: that tl ey are concocted by those who have 
not the forethought to see what the end of it may be; 
never taking into consideration that winter, the dull season, 
is upon them, or that there is no demand for hands, but, 
on the contrary, hands soliciting work; neither do they 
look at the crowded repositories, and that the employer 
will of necessity be compelled to discharge some of his 
hands until such times as he shall need them for getting up 
spring work. They are often gotten up by some dema- 
gogue who, desirous of obtaining preferment, political or 
otherwise, volunteers to be the mouth piece of the organi- 
zation, descrying capital and endeavoring to array the em- 
ployee against the employer, simply because they think 
there is a plethora of funds in the treasury of our Interna- 
tional Union, and it has promised to sustain them. In 
most cases, under the pretence of elevating labor, they de- 
grade it; and not only degrade it, but by their sophistry, 
draw others into difficulty, who, being beguiled by their 
knavery, find themselves, when too late for remedy, in the 
whirlpool of ruin, bewailing their folly, but lacking nerve 
to look the matter squarely in the face. But now some 
wise member has found a hobby, and he must needs ride 
it—it is that «‘labor is superior to capital;” and the jour- 
neyman for another reason, also a mystery to us, really 
believes that his employer, by reason of his being an em- 
ployer, must of necessity be an aristocrat, and whether he 
pays high or low wages, if is all the same—must be desi- 
rous of grinding his workmen in the dust. 

Every true friend of the workingman and the Coach- 
Makers’ International Union, A sedrentes at this time,) 
must disapprove of strikes, and we, in the discharge of 
our duties. have in the past expressed our disapprobation 
of them. Certain cases may justify men, but it would be 
well to weigh both sides of the question before any action 
is taken, and weigh them well and calmly. 

Prolonged observation has convinced us that the bitterest 
malice of the most subtle enemy of the coach-maker could 
not well visit him with a greater injury, or inflict on his 
family a more cruel wrong than by dragging him into the 
vortex of a strike. ‘‘Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature ’’ it is true, enjoined upon us by Holy Writ, and is 
also contained in our preamble; but in contemplating a 
strike, is it not better for each of us to consider which is 
the better course to. pursue—wait until a more propitious 
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season, or strike while our minds are inflamed by some re- 
duction or insufficiency of wages that might be compro- 
mised for the time being ? 

These few remarks are made by one who has already 
striven to prove himself a true friend of our glorious In- 
ternational Union, and his prayer is, may it ever prosper. 

Yours, firm in the cause, by 
One who met with the 1. U. at its last session. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 

Mr. Eprror:—Our Corresponding Secretary in his last 
report stated that we were working under the new rule of 
nine hours on Saturday, in Providence, and we all thought 
the matter settled at that time; but it seems that it has 
been denied in two of the shops where the request was 
made. N. OC. Briggs, Allen Green and Olney Read adopted 
the new rule without opposition, but Moulton & Reming- 
ton and L. T. Manchester are decidedly opposed to it. In 
the case of the former, I think, from what I have heard, 
that the hands are as much to blame as the employers in 
allowing the matter to run so long without getting a decided 
answer; but by taking the right course, I think they will 
have no trouble in getting what they ask. In the case of 
the latter shop, however, the case is different. When the 
request was presented to him, he replied: ‘‘I will see about 
it; 1 am willing to do as the other employers do.’’ So the 
committee did not press the matter any further at that 
time, but at the end of a fortnight, hearing that some of 
the other shops were working under the new rule, the 
committee waited on him again, and asked to know what 
he intended to do. His answer was this: ‘I shall not 
allow it; if I see fit to make such a rule myself, I will do 
it, but I will not be dictated to by my hands.” His hands 
have all got work in other shops at better pay than they 
were getting of him, excepting two apprentices and one 
journeyman, who does not belong to the Union 

Our list for the JouRNAL is rather small yet, but we 
hope to be able to increase it by the next issue, for, in my 
opinion, it needs but to be seen to be appreciated. 

In conclusion, I would say to those employers who have 
adopted the rule of ‘‘nine hours on Saturday,” that they 
will lose nothing thereby, but, on the contrary, they have 
sown the seed of ‘“ good will,” and [ hope that every man 
in their shops will see to it that they reap an abundant 
harvest by being punctual and attentive to their business. 

Mr. Editor, if you deem this poor production worthy of 
a place in the JouRNAL, you will hear again from 

ProviveEncg, R. I. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 

Mr. Epiror:—Having become a member of the organi- 
zation of Coach-Makers, and feeling a deep interest in the 
welfare of every one of the craft, and an ardent desire to 
see each and every one of them enrolled under that starry 
emblem of progress and labor reform, I take this privilege 
of taxing the patience of the reader for a few moments, as 
I wish to say a few words to those men, who, when asked 
to join the Coach-Makers’ Union, reply: « What is the 
good of it? What benefit will it be to me?” 

To the above class of men, if for no other reason than 
for the selfish purpose of self-benefit, or enrichment of the 
individual’s own pocket book. If he has no interest for 
his fellow-workman ; if he has no desire but to toil day 
after day at his regular routine of work; if in his mind 
he has true consciousness that he has and is performing 


his duty to himself and family and to the working class, 
and feels in the depths of his heart that he is setting the 
right example, one that he wishes his posterity to abide by, 
and has no ambition to rise above the point (or if he has and 
will not use his humble influence to promote it,) of a place 
to work and a place to sleep. One in a measure procured 
by a willing submission, it may be to an over-exacting em- 


_ployer, one that may be his inferior in every respect, except 


in that too often and popular distinction, the dollars and 
cents; not daring to indicate his rights as a man made 
after the ‘‘image and likeness of God,” for fear that he 
will be compelled to change his place of labor. That place 
to sleep obtained by applying himself to work for ten long 
hours of incessant toil, with all the energy that an over- 
tasked nature is capable of. If any one thinks this just as 
it should be, and that his position in life is just what was 
intended for him, and has no desire to rise above the posi- 
tion that the mechanic now occupies, unless he is to derive 
a dividend of ninety-nine cents on a dollar; to those that 
think thus, I would say, do not join the Coach-Makers’ 
Union, for 1 assure you that it is composed of entirely dif- 
ferent men. But to those who feel and fully realize the 
humiliating position that the coach-makers of the present 
day by necessity are compelled to occupy, and are willing to 
use all honorable means to break the tender links of the 
chain that binds them in unwilling submission to arrogant 
employers, and their fortunate possessions, influence and 
wealth. To all such I extend the right hand of fellowship, 
and let not a single opportunity pass before you enroll 
yourselves under that glorious banner of self-preservation 
and equal rights, and no longer require of the few the great 
work of placing the mechanic in that position, socially, 
morally and intellectually. We now cordially invite every 
coach-maker that is interested in the welfare of the craft 
to join the Coach-makers Union, and gird on the armor 
and battle manfully as it becomes every lover of Union, 
justice and equality. And what better remuneration will 
one require than the assurance that future generations will 
raise their voices in praise and thankfulness for the services 
so willingly and patriotically rendered in the great work of 
labor reform. No. 23. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 

Mr. Epiror:—When we compare the style of coaches 
built in the last century, their curious shaped bodies sus- 
pended by leather-braces too short, nearly perpendicular, 
springs, compass-shaped perch, wooden axles and wooden 
linch-pins, with the style of coaches of the present day, as 
we see them upon our public streets, with horses well har- 
nessed, groom well accoutred, truly a noble sight to behold, 
we pause to reflect to whom is the fashionable world in- 
debted for all this great improvement, if not to the art of 
the practical Coach-Maker, who, in order to become a com- 
petent workman at any branch of our business, is required 
to study and practice for years, and develope the science 
by his own innate industry; and, as a recompense, he is 
compelled to receive, in consequence of the unnatural rela- 
tion existing between labor and capital, a mere pittance, 
scarcely sufficient to purchase the bare necessaries of life, 
without regard to the comfort of those dependent on him, 
who are bound to him by the most sacred ties of Heaven 
and his duty to provide for under these adverse circum- 
stances. Not only has improvement in carriages been 
made, but in the architect of every thing around us. It 
was labor that built your beautiful monument erected to 
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the Father of our Country; it was Jabor that built the 
pyramids of Egypt, which attract the gaze and admiration 
of the world; it was labor that brought the arts and 
sciences to their present degree of perfection, and labor 
must have its just reward. How often do we see the sons 
of toil reduced to the necessity of asking alms, in conse- 
quence of being crippled in the service of some wealthy 
corporation devoid of one spark of humanity? How often 
do we see a man in middle age of life reduced to the neces- 
sity of asking aid from his fellow-craftsmen, in conse- 
quence of his health becoming impaired by the undue ex- 
action of an excessive amount of labor? How often do we 
see the family of an industrious and honest mechanic, 
after he has passed from earth, turned upon the cold 
charity of the world, who point them to a massive pile of 
stone, brick and mortar as a fit receptacle of the wives and 
children of labor? These are no fancy pictures, but stern 
realities of what we see every day; in fact, the very air 
we breathe is freighted with the moans of labor over the 
ingratitude of its wayward child, capital; and yet we find 
those who will ask the questions, Why does labor organ- 
ize, and what good can she accomplish? We have en- 
rolled ourselves in the ranks to assist in obtaining for labor 
what.is due tolabor. We ask no charity. We want no 
charitable institutions. We want for labor its just re- 
wards, and then we will provide for ourselves, without re- 
sort to the charity of capital. Remember there is nothing 
impossible to be done by determined, persevering effort, 
and nothing of importance can be accomplished without 
them. As Coach-Makers, let us put forth every energy to 
be equal to the requirements of the moment, and rise supe- 
rior to the obstacles in our path, oppose equal forces to 
open difficulties, and we will accowplish all the desired 
results. Yours, of No. 3, Baltimore. 


2 OBITUARY. 

At a regular meeting of the Coach-Makers’ Union, No. 
3, held on the 15th day of October, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, It has pleased an all-wise providence to call 
from our midst of labor and association our much esteemed 
friend and brother, CHaRLES Brown, while yet in the prime 
of life, and in the full vigor of manhood; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, individually and collectively, bow 
and acknowledge the wisdom and power of Him, who ever 
rules with the rod of mercy, in calling from our midst our 
deceased brother, and we cheerfully submit to the dispen- 
sation of His providence, for in Him there is no wrong. 

Rexolved, That the family and friends of our brother re- 
ceive our united sympathy in this their hour of trial and 
spiritual consclation, and we commend them to Him who 
is the giver of all good, hoping that they may all meet again 
where the sting of death shall never more. be felt, and 
partings forever at an end. 

Resulved, That in the death of Brother Brown, the Union 
has lost a zealous member, and society a just and worthy 
young man; one whose every action was to promote the 
welfare of his fellow-beings. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented 
to the family of the deceased, and be published in the 
Coacu-Makers’ INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL. 

JOHN A. CAMPER, 
Epwin P. Vincents, { Committee. 
Witmer S Ricuarpson, } 


REPORTS FROM SUBORDINATE UNIONS, 


' No. 1, New York Ciry.—lInitiated: Patrick Grennan. 
Business appears to be very good. ‘he first annual ball 
of No. 1 will take place on the 10th of December next. 

| The arrangements are now nearly all completed; one of 

' the largest halls in the city, on Broadway, having been se- 

cured for the occasion, also an excellent brass band, num- 

bering several pieces, has been engaged. It promises to 
be a success, for no pains will be spared by the members 
to make it a pleasing entertainment. 

W. H. Evans, Box 36, Hoboken, N. J. 


No. 2, Pumabetpuia, Pa.—No report. : 
Wiuiam F. Moonsy, 1215 Clover st. 


No. 3, Battimorgt, Mp.—Initiated: Frederick Matthias. 
Suspended: Robt. Parncot. Card granted: Jno. Sweeney. 
Deceased: Charles Brown. Trade rather dull at present. 

W.S. Ricuarpson, 124 Great Hughes street. 


No. 4, Aupany, N. Y.—Initiated: John Hilton, Wm. 
Rhodes, William Kitts, J. R. Taylor, W. E. Griffin, John 
Field, W. H. Burns, D. Henry, E. J. Moore, Andrew Oli- 
ver. Cardgranted: Bernard Patterson. Trade good. We 
have had a visit from our worthy President. A mass 
meeting of the craft was called, which was largely attended. 
A number of the members of No. 7 were present. Presi- 
dent Harding gave one of his stirring appeals, which had 
a good effect on those outside of the Union, for a large 
number signed their names, and others signified their in- 
tention cf coming in. ‘lhe members of No. 7 complain 
(and with good reason) of the small wages our journeymen 
receive, which will be so as long as they remain out of the 
Union. Some of the men here say that the members of 
the Union do not receive any more wages than those out- 
side; in some cases it is so, but the Union has never been 
strong enough to control those things. If a jour does ask 
an advance, and the boss does not see fit to give it, he can 
soon get one to take his place, but I have never seen it done 
by a Union man. James Conway, 122 Lydius st. 


No. 5, Wasninaton, D. C.—No report. 
F. P. Kang, care of A. J. Joyce & Co., 14th & E sts. 


No. 6, Witmineron, DEL.—No report. 
S. J. Woop, 809 West 6th street. 


No. 7, Troy, N. Y.—Initiated: John Davison. Rein- 
stoted: Walter Fish. Cards granted: Wm. Kelly, Gregory 
Aubry. Trade fair for this season of the year. Our Union 
is prospering fincly. We think here in Troy that the visit 
of the President to Albany was timely, and we shall see 
good results in a very short time, not only to the coach- 
makers of Albany and Troy, but its results will be felt for 
miles around. A delegation from No. 7 went down and 
were very handsomely received by No. 4, and hope before 
long to have the chance to reciprocate. 

Wa. Donaunusg, No. 1 Ashland place. 


No. 8, CoLumsus, O.—WNo report. 
JouNn B. Pegx, Box 160. 


No. 9, SPRINGFIELD, O.—Initiated: Grove Green. Card 
granted: David Shannon. ‘Trade good. Since my last re- 
port there has been no material change in the affairs of this 
Union. We are still on the increase, and a general good 
feeling prevails among our brothers, and a determined effort 
on our part to advance the glorious cause of justice, equality 
and that respect we justly deserve. We are proud of No. 
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9, and our only regret is that we were not No. 1. Our 
meetings are well attended, monthly dues promptly paid, 
(with few exceptions,) quarterly assessments are coming in, 
and an increase of subscribers to the ever-welcome JouR- 
NAL. We are all delighted with the JouRNAL, and are 
anxious to see the next number. We are in receipt of very 
discouraging news from No. 8, but hope Brother P. will 
succeed in his man/y efforts to restore unity and good feel- 
ing with our respected brethren. RB. J. Beck, Box 541. 
No. 10, Cincinnati, O.— No report. 
W. T. Bonte, John and 9th sts. 
No. 11, Louisvitte, Ky.—Initiated: Albert Randolph, 
Paul Crawley. Card granted: T. D. Flinn. Trade fair. 
Henry Saunpers, care of Baker & Rubel. 


No. 12, INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— No report. 
OC. A. E. BatLarp, Box 1258. 


No. 13, New Haven, Conn.—No report. 
Wi.LLtaM TILLOTSON, 31 Gill street. 


No. 14, Bripasport, CONN.— No report. 
G. J. CARPENTER, Box 1319. 

No. 15, Newark, N. J.—Initiated: Geo. Delany, Ralph 
Tucker, M. F. Healey, Simon Barry. Suspended: John 
Rodrigo, R. Shaw, J Denton, T. Murphy, A. Van Bus- 
kirk, C. Weldon, A. Miller, A. Eisle, James Cunningham, 
S. Farrington, C. Benbach, D. Denise. Deceased: James 
T. Conklin. Trade good for the time of the year. On the 
evening of our last regular meeting, we had a public 1eet- 
ing called to listen to a few remarks from President Har- 
ding. Those of the craft who did not hear him missed a 
great treat. He was not given the welcome he should have 
had from as large a number of coach-makers as there is in 
Newark, but those that were there were glad to take him 
by the hand and encourage him in the good work he has 
undertaken, by promising him renewed effort on our part 
to get all worthy men into the Union. Without combina- 
tion, our employers have a great advantage over us with 
their money, but if we will only become united as we 
should be, we can get a fair remuneration for our labor. 
Everything we eat and wear costs double what it did before 
the war, but where is the journeyman coach-maker that 
receives double for his work. Come and join us and be 
men, and our wages will depend in a great measure upon 
what we consider our just demands. lL am sory to report 
a few w i0 we were under the necessity of suspending, but 
we hope they will see the error of their ways, and come 
and be reinstated. 

Grorce S. Hepensere. 94 Commerce street. 


No. 16, Savem, N. J.—Trade good for the season. 
D. C. Srives. 
No. 18, Hartrorp, Conn.— No repo t. 
C. O’NgiLt, JR., 23 Linden place. 


No. 19, Boston, Mass.—Initiated: Seymour Childs, E. 
R. Brennan, E. R. Carlson, Peter Healey, G. O. Rollins. 
Trade good and hands scarce. Since Brother Harding was 
with us, there has been a general awakening amongst us. 
He came just in season to do us a great deal of good. He 
gave us an insight into the objects of the Union, which 
was not thoroughly seen into before, and the next meeting 
we had brought out quite a number who had been absent 
for along time. There is now a lively interest taken in 
our meetings, also in obtaining new members. Twenty- 
six were proposed at our last meeting. [ shall try and 


send you a list of subscribers for the JouRNAL after our 
next meeting. 
JAMES CALDWELL, 31 South 6th st., E. Cambridge. 


No. 20, Concorp, N. H.—Initiated: Charles Dermott. 
Business prospects fair. No. 20 is still alive, and we think 
there is an increased confidence in the working of the Union. 
Let us one and all persevere with a will in the work we 
have begun. Be not disheartened if we cannot accomplish 
at once all that we desire, but let us go on and stand up 
like men for the rights of the laboring man, until we can 
see him far in advance of his present position in society ; 
at the same time keeping in view that our motto is ‘jus- 
tice,’’ and that our employers have rights which we should 
respect. We should show them by our acts that while we 
insist upon having our rights respected, we will not infringe 
upon theirs. Seek to remove the prejudice against the Union 
as far as possible. We should have the confidence of our 
employers, and they in return, the good will of their work- 
men. Never seek to compel where argument and reason 
can prevail, thus leaving a better feeling with both parties. 

Wiiiiam H. Howe. 


No. 21, PortLanp, Mr.—Initiated: M. B. Ellis, J. C. 
Sloan, John Hurley, Asa Kimball. No. 2l remains about 
the same as last reported, although I think there is more 
interest taken by the members; they seem to see the need 
of having large meetings, and keeping posted in regard to 
the doings of the Unions, which I am glad to see, and hope 
they will continue to take an interest and keep up the ex- 
citement. We have been organized six months, and we 
now number fifty-five (55) members, which I think is doing 
well for Portland; but we want more, we want every jour- 
neyman in the place to take hold and give the wheel a turn, 
and I trust that hefore a long time shall have passed away 
the haven for which we are working will be reached, and 
then we can say to our employers, we have rights, and you 
must respect them. Trade very good, and good prospects 
for the winter. K. K. Exuis, Box 1575. 


No. 22, Provipencg, R. I.—Initiated: Samuel Culburt, 
Patrick Kelly, Patrick O’Brien. Trade prospects good for 
this seasen of the year. The nine-hour system on Satur- 
days works well here, with the exception of one shop. L. 
T. Manchester refuses to grant the request, and as a con- 
sequence his hands have left him, and Union men don’t 
work there. At our last meeting there was the largest at- 
tendance since our organization— about all the members 
being present. With the exception of the above mentioned 
difficulty, there is nothing of importance since my last 
report. J. A. Macrgapy, 40 Lester street. 


No. 23, Worcester, Mass.-—Initiated: W. Howard, H. 
J. Thompson, Paul Langlois, James Hewitt, P. H. Nor- 
ton, Wm. Bayden. [am glad to report business in Wor- 
cester very good for the time of the year, and I am more 
pleased to send you another list of initiations. I wonder 
where our President of the International Union is by this 
time. We have not heard a word from him since he left 
Worcester. I suppose we shall hear from him in the next 
JOURNAL, but [ presume he will not give as thorough a 
cold water report of Massachusetts as he did in the last 
JouRNAL of Connecticut. I suppose they had not thought 
of ferming a Union in Brattleboro’ there. What think you, 
Mr. President? I wish to announce in the JouRNAL that 
we received a friendly communicatien from the Cor. Sec. of 
No. 8, and was highly gratified to hear from him in behalf 
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of his Union. No. 23-ordered me to correspond with No. 
8, expressing our thanks for the information we received ; 
and as the ball is being put in motion, I hope it will be 
kept moving while time lasts, for there is great good to be 
derived from a continued correspondence with each other 
as Unions, and [ will promise to answer any letters I might 
receive, and will endeavor to send some before I receive any 
more. I would say to Mr. Harding we are getting along 
finely with our Trades’ Assembly in Worcester. A meet- 
ing of the Unions has been called to take action in the 
matter, which I think will result in success. 
J. B. Hussarp, 29 Thomas street. 


No. 24, SPRINGFIELD, Mass.— No report. 

C. S. Bucsesz, Box 91. 
No. 25, Betcuertown, Mass.—Initiated: J. P. Spears, 
Wm. Benson, Wm. 8S. Chamberlin, A. H. Coombs, W. H. 
Hawkes. Trade at present very fair. The Union is in 
working order, and every evening brings new members. 
All are pleased with the idea of a Union, and by a little 
work on the part of the members -present in the Union, a 
large majority here in town will connect themselves with 
us, and then the rest must come or take the next course. 
A good attendance at these meetings are generally observed. 

I will forward subscriptions for the JouRNaL next week. 

R. H. Fetton. 


THE LABOR QUESTION IN EUROPE, 


An International Workmen’s Congress has been in ses- 
sion at Geneva, in Switzerland. The English delegates 
said the principal difficulty in maintaining wages in Eng- 
land, was the low rates prevailing in other parts of Europe, 
which enabled employers to introduce cheaper labor, and 
thus keep down the native workmen. They desired that 
their brethren on the Continent should bring about a rise 
of wages. The French delegates condemed strikes, and 
contended that the true policy of workmen was association, 
through Co-operative Socicties, by which they would be- 
come capitalists, and secure all the rewards of their own 
industry and skill. The object should be to decentralize 
capital, and diffuse it among the many. Saving banks and 
associations should be promoted for the purpose. The 
Congress finally adopted a proposition that +‘ while admit- 
ting that in the present state of industry, which is a state 
of war, workmen ought to lend aid to one another for the 
defense of their wages, the Congress declares that there is 
a higher object to be attained—the suppression of the wage 
principle, and recommends the study and practice of eco- 
nomical processes, based on justice and reciprocity.” 

Other questions discussed in the Congress, were «‘ The 
R duction of the Hours of Labor,’ ««The Employment of 
Women and Children in Manufactories and Workshops,” 
and ‘¢ Professional Education.’’ On the first question all 
were unanimous as to the desirability of the reduction, but 
there was a difference of opinion as to the means to be 
adopted for attaining this end; the English delegates in- 
clining to resistance, and the adoption and enforcement of 
rules; the French delegates to the principle of co-operation 
and freedom. The delegates were all strongly opposed to 
the employment of women as it is now practiced. With 
regard to professional education, the Congress decided that 
it should be at once theoretical and practical, because, if 
made entirely special, there was danger that the pupils 
would become, not artisans, but directors of artisans, 


(iC We clip the following from an exchange, and think 
it well worthy of imitation, and would also say: «Go and 
do likewise.”’ 


Go anp Do Lixewise.—The New York Sun, speaking 
of the success of the Troy Co-operative Iron Foundry, 
says: ‘‘The foundry is making money; the men who are 
doing the work receive all the profits, and are their own 
masters. How much better this is than engaging in strikes. 
Those men receive all the advantages of their labor, and 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the profits of it go 
to themselves and their families, instead of into the coffers 
of high-living employers who know nothing about work.” 

It may be well to remind workingmen how this success 
was achieved. It was by a live and efficient organization 
of the trade. ‘The iron molders were not afraid to contri- 
bute money to sustain local, national and international 
organizations. They were under complete systematic drill, 
wiih a general at the head who had the judgment to act, 
and in whom they had confidence, and with means at his 
disposal. It was by a coup d’etat which did credit to his 
generalship, that Mr. Sylvis turned the tables upon the iron 
founders who undertook to crush out the Molders’ Unions, 
and establish this co-operative foundry—the greatest ser- 
vice to the cause of labor during the whole year; and it 
was the faithful support of their Unions by the members 
of the trade that gave him the power to do this. Let other 
trades ‘‘ go and do likewise.”’ 
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While we desire to make the JourNAL a pleasing companion to every 
reader. we shall always be found pleading for justice to all, in whatever 
capacity they are placed, defending the right and denouncing the wrong 
wilh strict impartiality. regardless of the opinions of any. 

Each number wil! contain articles upon various subjects in connection 
with the trade, by the most able writers; also one or more plates of new 
designs for carriages, by our most skillful draughtsmen, with the full ex- 


planation of their construction and general getting up, choice selections 


of instructive reading, social and domestic economy, the arts and sci- 
ences, trade matters in America and Europe, together with the reports 
from all Subordinate Unions. In short, it will be our constant aim to 
present such a general variety of reading matter, as we trust will make 
the JourNAL a welcome guest in the home of every member of the craft. 

The JouRNAL will be issued on the 10th of each month, under the di- 
rection of the Coach-Makers’ International Union, and furnished to sub- 
scribers only, (excepting a copy gratis to each Subordinate Union.) 
Members will therefore see the necessity of promptly forwarding their 
subscriptions, either through the Corresponding Secretaries of the Sub- 
ordinate Unions or direct to the office, as but a limited number of 
copies will be printed. 

‘Terms—Per annum, $1.25; six months, 65 cts.; single copies, 12 cts. 
Always in advance. 


PUBLICATION OFFICE, 
ROOM No. 4, SECOND FLOOR, 
N.W corner of Fifth and Chestnut Sts , Philada, Pa. 


I. D. WARE, 
Editor and Publisher for the Association, P.O. Box 624. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNION. 


Coach-makers throughout the Continent desiring any information respect- 
ing the organization of Unions under the International Union, or for any 
other purpose connected with the trade, are requested to communicate 
with I. D. WARE, Box 624, Phila., Pa. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 


No. 1, New York City, meets Ist and 8d Tuesday eve of each month at 
267 Bowery. President, William J. Maginn; Vice-President, Sylvester 
Shuck ; Recording Secretary, John Smith; Financial Secretary, Valen- 
tine Evans; Corresponding Secretary, W. H. Evans; Treasurer, Philip 
McKeon; Deputy President I. U., W. B. Long, care of Miner, Stevens & 
Co., 406 Broadway. 


No. 2, Philadelphia, Pa., meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month 
at Diligent Hall, 10th and Filbert streets, 4th story. President, Mark 8. 
Reeves; Vice-President, Edward B. Brown; Recording and Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Wm F. Mooney; Financial Secretary, John W. Currie; 
Treasurer, Jacob Brucker; Deputy President I. U., Robert Phillips, 567 
Gordon street. 


No. 3, Baltimore, Md , meets 1st and 8d Monday eve of each month at 
Royston Hall, 81 Baltimore street. President. James H. West; Vice- 
President, Joseph W. Jones; Recording Secretary, R. C. Witter, Finan- 
cial Secretary. E P. Vincente; Corresponding Secretary, Wilmer 8S. 
Richardson; Treasurer, J. E. Magness; Deputy President I. U., John 
A. Camper, 392 N. Guy street 


No.4, Albany, N. Y., meets every alternate Tuesday evening at —— 
President, Geo. S Lansing; Vice-President, 'atrick McGee; 
Recor ‘ing Secretary, T. Howerth ; Financial Secretary, A. G. Kagg; Cor- 
responding Secretary, —~ —; Treasurer, John Morehead; Deputy 
President I. U., Jas. Conway, 122 Lydius street. 


No.5, Washington, D. C.. meets second Thursday of each month. 
President, J. W Hibbs; Vice-President, D. P. Mealey; Recording See- 
retary, G. W. Mason; Financial Secretary, D. A. Clancey ; Corresponding 
Secretary, F. P Kane; Treasurer, J. W.Lightelle; Deputy President I 
U., Julius Strobel. 

No. 6, Wilmington, Del., meets Ist and 8d Tuesday eve of each month 
President, Wm. Hanna; Vice-President, H. F. Hasson; 
Recording Secretary, I. N. Foreman; Financial Secretary, E. W Greaves; 
Corresponding Secretary, Samuel J. Wood; Treasurer, T. L. Stratford; 
Deputy President I. U , Edwin F. Morrow, 30 Wilson street. 

No. 7, Troy. N. Y., meets 1st and 3d Friday eve of each month at —— 
President, John Harris; Vice-President, Martin Grelis; Re- 
cording Secretary, Henry Harrison ; Financial Secretary, David Link ; 
Corresponding Secretary, William Donohue; Treasurer, Martin Roddy ; 
Deputy President I. U., Francis O’Meara, Green Island. 

No. 8, Columbus, Ohio, meets Ist and 8d Friday eve of each month. 
President, H J. Pringle; Vice-President, John Falkenbach, Recording 
and Corresponding Secretary, John B. Peek; Financial Secretary, Wm. 
R, Steele; Treasurer, F J. Huff; Deputy President I.U.,Jas. A Miller. 

No. 9, Springfield, Ohio, meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month 
President, W. G. Michael; Vice-President, Lewis Seibert; Recording 
Secretary, James Harrison; Financial Secretary, O. J. Edwards; Cor- 
responding Secretary, R. J. Beck; Treasurer, Charles Fereny ; Deputy 
President IT U., William Johnson. 

No 10, Cincinnati, Ohio, meets Wednesday evening of each week. 
President J. V. Richardson; Vice-President, J. H. B. Cunningh:m; 
Recording Secretary, Joseph Westendorf; Financial Secretary, William 
E Stillwell; Corresponding Secretary, Wm. T. Bonte; Treasurer, J. H. 
Bonte; Deputy President I. U., A. B. McGrath, 101 Mound street. 

No. 11, Louisville, Ky , meets ist and 8d Friday eve of each month. 
President Alvin Foskett; Vite-President, Alex. McPherson; Recording 
Secretary, William Hydron; Financial Secretary, E F. Marsh; Corres- 
ponding Secre’ary, Henry Saunders; Treasurer, M. D. Phillips; Deputy 
Pres dent I. U., J. H. Kempe, care of E. Pi-rce, First street, 


at —— 


No. 12. Indianapolis, Ind., meets Monday eve of each week. Presi- 


dent, H. J. Marshall; Vice-President, Wm. V. Reading ; Recording Sec- 
retary, Charles A Stough; Financial Secretary, C. B Monfort; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, (harles A. E. Ballard; Treasurer, Daniel Taggart; 
Deputy President I. U., Cornelius Kelly. 


No. 13, New Haven, Conn , meets Ist and 3d Wednesday eve of each 
month President, A R. Harrison; Vice-President, Charles Tucker; 
Recording Secretary, Jas Wood; Financial Secretary. A. G. Strickney ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Wm. Tillotson; Treasurer, Thomas Cook, 2d; 
Deputy President I. U , H. D. Fisk, 66 Franklin street. 

No. 14, Bridgeport, Conn , meets 1st and 3d Monday eve of each month. 
President, E. B. Jones; Vice-President, H. G. Shepherd; Recording 
Secretary, Wm. W. Pardee; Financial Secretary, John Ryland ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary,G@ J.Carpenter; Treasurer, L. G@. Blakeman ; Deputy 
President I. U., Homer B. Peck. 

No. 15, Newark, N. J., meets 1st and 3d Thursday eve of each month. 
President, Joseph Fields; Vice-President, Peter Barry; Recording Sec- 
retary, Robert Lutes; Financial Secretary, William S. Collard; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, George 8S. Hedenberg; Treasurer, E. M. Shotwell; 
Deputy President I. U., Thomas M Finigan, 12 Alling street. 

No. 16, Salem, N.J., meets 2d Monday eve of each month. President, 
Joseph Rich; Vice-President, Wm. H. Lawson; Recording Secretary, 
Samuel Cole; Financial Secretary, B. R. Kelty; Corresponding Secretary, 
D. ©. Stiles; Treasurer, Chas. S. Scott; Deputy President I. U., Chas. 
S Scott. 

No. 17, Rahway, N. J., meets 

No. 18, Hartford, Conn, meels Wednesday eve of each week. Presi- 
dent, Henry A. Gay; Vice-President, J. R. Newton; Recording and Cor- 
responding Secretary, Chas, O'Neill, Jr.; Financial Secretary, Theodore 
Dart; Treasurer, Michael Converse; Deputy President I. U., John H. 
Dunn, 11 South Ann street. 

No. 19, Boston, Mass., meets 2dand 4th Wednesday eve of each month. 
President, G. T. Wade; Vice-President, V. C. Hanson; Recording Sec- 
retary, David Hayes; Financial Secretary, W. G. Potter; Corresponding 
Secretary, James Caldwell; Treasurer, M. Ryecroft; Deputy President 
I. U., Richard Bell, 289 Washington street, Roxbury, Mass. 

No. 20, Concord, N. H., meets Ist and 8d Wednesday eve of each month. 
President, James E, Larkin; Vice-President, Jno. L. French; Recording 
Secretary, John Burgam; Financial Secretary, H. M. Ray; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Wm. H. Howe; Treasurer, Stephen Blaner; Deputy Pre- 
sident I. U., Arthur L. Merrill. 

No. 21, Portland, Maine, meets Ist and 3d Monday eve of each month. 
President, James L. Morgan; Vice-President, Henry ¥. Monson; Re- 
cording Secretary, F. E. Holmes; Financial Secretary, 8. N Cloudman; 
Corresponding Secretary, E. K. Ellis; Treasurer, L. W. Clapp; Deputy 
President I.U., D Briggs, 254 Congress street. 

No. 22, Providence, R I., meets 1st and 8d Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, B R. Gurney; Vice-Pre-ident, J. B Dodge; Recording See- 
retary, E. J. Sullivan; Ficancial Secretary, Wm. Morfitt ; Corresponding 
Secretary, J. A Macready; Treasurer, Wm. Clark; Deputy President 
I. U., E. A. Fiske, 249 North Main street 

No. 23, Worcester, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Tuesday eve of each month. 
President James F. Fletcher; Vice-President, Thomas H. Dewey; Re- 
cording Secretary, C. W. Whiting; financial Secretary, Calvin D. Tower; 
Corresponding Secretary, J. B. Hubbard; Treasurer, C. R. Todd; Deputy 
President I. U., John B. May. 

No. 24, Springfield, Mass., mee‘s Ist Monday evening of each month. 
President, Lewis Millson; Vice-President, Henry Dyer; Recording Sec- 
retavy, Charles Radford; Financial Secretary, Charles Geckler ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, C.S. Bugbee: Treasurer, F. Jacobs; Deputy Presi- 
dent I. U., J. A. Caldwell, Box 193. 

No. 25, Belchertown, Mass., meets Saturday evening of each week. 
President, Lorain A. Smith; Vice President, E. B Hitchcock; Record- 
ing, Financial and Corresponding Secretary, R. K. Felton; Treasurer, 
Israel Boyden; Deputy President I. U., Wm. H. Coffin. 

No. 26, Schenectady, N. Y. President, James E. Curtis; Vice Presi- 
dent, Harvey F. Henton; Secretary, Marcus C. Frame; Treasurer, Chas. 
Oberlander; Deputy President I. U., Charles Walker, 48 State street. 
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EMPLOYERS’ INTERESTS. 

To some it may seem strange that we should give such a 
subject any attention, much less the prominence we have 
by making it a leader. Others may, at first glance, think 
we are striving to curry favor of both. We desire to say 
they are unmistakably wrong. Our firm conviction has 
long been that two nations warring, even the victor loses 
more than would have been the case had unbroken peace 
prevailed; so also of those submitting their disputes to the 
uncertain chances of law—they had better consult policy, 
and by friendly arbitration avoid the fees of lawyers and 
the cost of court. The fraternity of Coach-Makers, as a 
whole, must ever exist. There ever has been and ever will 
will be employers and employed. The great social world 
little heeds our family troubles; each fraternity which goes 
to make the grand aggregate of the whole, being occupied 
with its own internal affairs; therefore, the family broils 
which occur within any one profession or occupation, had 
better, if possible, be settled without becoming the subject 
for gossip to other occupations. 

That differences will arise between employers and em- 
ployees, is admitted beyond a question by all of either 
class. These differences, which, in times past, always re- 
sulted disastrously to the workmen, very naturally led the 
worsted party to weigh the causes which led to their defeat. 
They soon found that it was the old story of the ‘bundle 
of rods”’ over again; that the individual weakness of their 
forces brought ruin upon every attempt to contest their side 
of a dispute with their employers. As sensible men, they 
at once sought the ‘‘old man’s” cord, and bound these 
singly-weak members into a bundle, which, if complete, 
no power could break. 

Now, this combining for mutual protection and defence, 
is looked upon as a menace or threat, and meets with great 
opposition from many employers, and we propose to calmly 
discuss the subject, and see if there is not good grounds 
for thinking that the real interest of employers lies in a 
thorough combination of workmen. 

The position formerly held by the workman was highly 
distasteful to him, as he was compelled to accept the will 
of the employer as a settlement of all disputes, or go into 
a contest, the result of which was a foregone conclusion, 
i.e. he would be defeated. Let an employer be ever so 
honorably inclined, and the workmen satisfied that no un- 


just terms would be given him, still the knowledge that 


those terms were the gratuitous offer of the other party to 
the contract, very naturally produced a sense of degrada- 
tion, which made every slight change in the management 
of the shop be looked upon with a jealous eye, as a new 
encroachment from one who knew his full power to enforce 
any whim he deemed fit to enact in his establishment. We 
appeal to any old employer or journeyman if such has not 
been their experience, that all workmen in any establish- 
ment would be led to the point of striking, or on the strike 
itself, upon a trifling matter, which perhaps was as thought- 
lessly put forward by the employer, or his superintendent, 
as anything could be. The journeymen, chafing amongst 
themselves over the imagined injury, would perhaps appoint 
a committee to demand its removal. They would be met 
with a corresponding spirit, and receive a flat refusal. The 
two results came from natural causes; the first was the 
very natural result of an exasperated self-admitted weak- 
ness ; the reply from a sense of injured authority in making 
a mountain of complaint out of really a mole hill of griev- 
ance, and further attempting to dictate a course where the 
party complained against had full power to do as they 
pleased. 


We think all will admit that the continued existence of 
such a state of dissatisfaction was neither pleasant or de- 
sirable to either party. It also was detrimental to the 
interests of each. To the workman, inasmuch as he fre- 
quently lost time over trifles, either in sullenly loafing a 
few days over something which he could not remedy, or 
on the lookout for another job, and often a worse one than 
the one he left; but he would accept it rather than yield to 
the lesser evil. To the employer, by the frequent derange- 
ment of his business, by either his best workmen taking 
umbrage at some trifle and leaving, or a general suspension 
by all of his hands. The uncertainty which always per- 
vaded during busy seasons, was a matter of serious annoy- 
ance to both employer and employed. 


How stands the matter with a thorough Union of the 
workmen? In the first place, it destroys, to a certain 
extent, the individuality of the man, and resolves him into 
a part of a grand whole. If he as an individual has 
received an injury in his craft, he must submit it for 
consideration to the body in which he is but a part; if they, 
after carefully weighing the matter, decide it wrong, then 
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they proceed in a calm and dispassionate manner to secure 
its removal; it is not the sudden demand of a man who, on 
the spur of the moment, feels himself injured or insulted, 
but it is the voice of conviction upon calm deliberation, 
speaking with a consciousness of power which renders any 
display of irritability unnecessary as it is unseemly, and 
if listened to by employer more likely to show forth good 
reasons why the cause of complaint should be removed. 


The refusal of many employers to receive a committee, 
either from a Union or their workmen, is one of those 
strange freaks which can spring only from a false sense of 
superiority or duplicity ; they either think themselves so 
far removed above the workman that he must appear 
before him individually, only to receive his fiat, and not for 
consultation ; or, that by individual conference the less able 
of self-defence amongst the workmen are to be defrauded 
of their just rights, because they have not the power to 
secure what belongs to them, and by the isolating policy 
they are deprived of the aid of their more noble associates 
in pleading their cause. 

With the consciousness of power given by a solid pha- 
lanx of journeymen, a committee are always able either to 
convince the party, upon whom they wait, of their error, or, 
on the other hand, they are open to conviction, upon proper 
reasons being given, that the cause of complaint is not a 
just one, and so report; so that, with a good committee of 
conference, and fairly disposed employers, we candidly 
believe a rupture in a Union shop an impossibility. But 
it requires open, manly conduct on both sides. The Union 
is intended to protect and defend, and is not and never 
was intended to act on the aggressive; its mission is to 
take universal advantage of all social commotions where 
the interest of the whole craft can be secured, and to allow 
no unnecessary falling back from any advanced position 
we may obtain. Thus, in seasons when a general advance 
is necessary, let it be simultaneous, thereby giving all an 
equal chance in the market; and should a retrograde 
movement become necessary, let it only be made after a 
careful examination that the exigencies of the case demand 
it. We hold that it is not to the interest of the employers 
that journeymen ought to be paid as little as possible, but 
so far as wages are concerned, it is the interest of every 
employer that no other employer can get his help cheaper 
than himself, so let the workmen, by their Union, keep the 
price of labor uniform, and the fair and honorable employer 
enters the market with his work on as good footing as his 
more pernicious competitor. While the workman, with 
good as well as with the bad employer, works on with a 
cheerful satisfaction that he is not liable to imposition or 
ill treatment ; with this sense of security, he looks on his 
trade with a pride and a desire that he may always be able 
to work at it, instead of the old discontended longing to 


‘<quit the business,’’ so soon as possible, for something 
where a man will be less a slave. 

We ask employers to think of this matter seriously. 
Would not a condition of affairs where you and your 
workmen possessed each other’s confidence to the fullest 
extent, each satisfied that the other intended to deal openly 
and fairly by him or them, be more to your satisfaction and 
benefit? In our Unions we discuss not that which will 
injure you, but that which will benefit ws, and we do not 
hold that your loss is our gain, no more than we admit 
that low wages and ignominious treatment of the journey- 
men is the employer’s interest or social elevation. Let us 
try to realize that we all belong to one fraternity, and live 
in harmony as becomes honorable relations of the one 
family. For many years we have worked together without 
a Union, and many a family jar we’ve had which always 
cost more than it was worth, and left us an ugly scar on 
the complexion of our relations. Now give the Union a 
fair trial and honorable treatment, and in less than five 
years you will be as loath to see it destroyed as the 
strongest of our members are now, and that, too, upon the 
ground that it is to your interest that it be continued. If 
such be not the result of a fair trial, we will consent to lay 
down our quill and quit our post for some more congenial 
employment. 


eo > 


PRESIDENT’S JOURNEY CONTINUED. 


After organizing the Union in Schenectady, I was 
requested, by the workingmen there, to speak at a Mass 
Meeting to nominate a candidate for Assembly. I con- 
sented to do so, and Mr. Seymour, a member of the 
Machinists Union, was put in nomination; but Capital 
was too strong for him, and he did not get elected. My 
next stopping place was at Fort Plain. There are but few 
carriage makers here, and nothing could be done in the 
way of forming a Union; three subscribers to the JouRNAL, 
and one Certificate member was all that could be accom- 
plished there. I, therefore, started next morning for Utica, 
and soon found our friend Turner, who did us such good 
service in No. 1. He reported things looked queer for a 
Union, but IT might try the fife and drum through the 
shops, and see how many recruits could be got. I found 
a very valuable guide in friend Reiley, who took us all 
through the shops of the city, as well as New Hartford 
and Whitestown. During our journey we received many 
promises, and concluded to fix up a Union. We visited 
Rome, accompanied by friend Turner, and enlisted some 
there. We next visited Little Falls, and found some more 
members there, as well as subscribers to the JouRNAL. 
The headquarters of the Union will be in Utica. Taking 
in the other places it will make a tolerably large Union. 
One very excellent feature here, as well as in Worcester, is 
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the sons of employers have united themselves with us, 
believing, as we all do, that the Union will benefit the 
employer equally with the workman. To friend Turner I 
am especially indebted, for his kindness to me in a strange 
city, and also to his brothers, and friend Reiley, who acted 
as guide to show me the shops, and introduce me to the 
men. They each and all have my hearty thanks. I was 
greatly retarded in my progress by the elections in this and 
other cities in the State of New York, and found myself on 
the platform in Utica to endeavor to advance the cause of 
eight hours a day, but I hear the workingmen’s candidates 
did not get elected. After organizing No. 27 in Utica, I 
next find myself in Oneida, where there are two shops, but 
not enough to organize a Union; therefore, after getting a 
few subscribers to our JOURNAL, [ pushed on to Syracuse, 
where there are but few journeymen; we made arrange- 
ments for a meeting, but owing to the election, got disap- 
pointed in the Hall, so that nothing could be done there. 
Next day I visited Auburn, and talked the matter over 
with men there, but carriage makers have neither life nor 
animation in Syracuse or Auburn; I therefore started for 
Rochester. I here met Mr. Laverty, of the M. & B. Union, 
who rendered me valuable assistance; and being an old 
coach-maker, and such an efficient worker, No. 28, after 
being organized, made him an honorary member. I am 
happy to say that in effecting an organization here, we 
have united with us a band of brothers that, I think, will 
always be found at their post, and can be relied upon. 
The prospects for a good, strong Union here are very flat- 
tering, and from what we have heard from them since, 
they are increasing rapidly, having nearly doubled their 
numbers. From here I started for Buffalo, and made my 
business known to the trade; but there was considerable 
indifference manifested by the craft, and after initiating 
one member, and endowing him with authority to organize 
a Union here, should there be an opportunity, I started for 
Detroit. I have since heard that a Union has been formed, 
and their prospects of success are good. I wish here to 
thank Mr. O. Sweegles Baldwin and Mr. Morehead, of the 
Molders, who so kindly assisted me in endeavoring to 
organize the carriage-makers of Buffalo. Finding myself 
in Detroit, where, after much patient labor spent in ex- 
plaining the principles of the Union, assisted by Mr. 
Trevallick of the Ship Carpenters, President Allison of the 
M. & B., and the Brothers George and others, a Union was 
organized in Detroit. I also obtained twelve subscribers 
to the JouRNAL there, several of them being from the 
Bosses. Leaving Detroit I took the cars for Toledo. Here 
there are not many engaged in the carriage business, so 
could not find sufficient to form a Union. I therefore 
started for Adrian, again in Michigan, found quite a lively 
little city, and after explaining my visit, they concluded to 


organize a Union, so we held a meeting in the evening, and 
No. 32 wheeled into line. This being quite a growing city, 
and as there are several places in the immediate vicinity 
from which they can get members, they can by that means 
build up a good Union. Leaving our friends in Adrian, I 
next find myself in Fremont, Ohio. This is quite a flour- 
ishing place, but it is not yet strong enough to run a Union. 
So after getting one solitary subscriber to the Journat, I 
left for Cleveland, where I arrived at 10, P. M., with the 
rain falling in torrents. The depot here is situate on the 
shore of Lake Erie, one of the finest I ever saw, upwards 
of 600 feet long, with 8 tracks beneath one roof. Coming 
out of the depot in the dark, I found about 150 steps staring 
me in the face that I had to climb to reach the street, which 
I did as quick as possible, and took refuge in the first hotel 
I could find. The next morning I took a survey of the city 
to find the carriage shops. Going into one I asked a body- 
maker to subscribe for the JournaLt. He immediately 
replied, ‘‘ you mush see de boss; dats no use to me.’”’? Such 
are two-thirds of the replies you get. Not knowing any 
of my own trade in Cleveland, I thought I would try some 
other, so went and found Alex. Faulkner, of the molders, 
who lent me most valuable assistance to find the shops; 
procured me their hall free of expense to hold a meeting 
in; when after five days and much patient labor, with the 
assistance of friend Faulkner, (who will please accept my 
thanks,) 1 succeeded in organizing a Union in Cleveland. 
They have several carriage shops here, but they are all in 
some out-of-the-way streets, so that no one can see them. 
The largest shop here is built on the side of a very high 
hill, with no entrance or anything to make it attractive to 
buyers, so that it is no wonder that they complain of trade, 
and that people go Hast to buy their carriages. I have now 
told my readers all I can about Cleveland at present, so 
leave it for Warren, at which place I must conclude this 
month’s travel, having up to the present time reached No. 
33. Ishall do all I can asI go along to add to the num- 
ber. The readers of the JouRNAL must excuse me from 
writing articles at present; it is not in my power to do so, 
being still bound Westward. W. Harpine. 
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STATISTICS. 

We think it highly important there should be on file in 
the office of the I. U., the statistics of the Coach-Making 
business throughout our whole country, so that the officers 
in charge could give information to those desiring it, and 
for the general good of the organization. ‘Tis true, this is 
a work that cannot be accomplished in a day, it will 
require time and care, and probably some expense, to get 
them anywhere near full and complete. But it will be of 
advantage to us as individuals, as an organization, and to 
the community in general; therefore, we feel willing to do 
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our part toward making the thing complete. Where our 
organizations exist we hope to experience but hitle diffi- 
culty in obtaining the desired information, but in the more 
scattered portions of the country, and throughout the 
Southern States, we shall be compelled to depend upon 
comparative strangers, but we hope to be able to reach 
those who will be willing to devote a few spare moments 
in aiding us in this highly important enterprise. 

We would, therefore, call upon the patrons of the Jour- 
NAL, and hope to secure some person in every village, 
willing to act in giving us information respecting the Car- 
riage business in his town and vicinity, and that all 
willing to do so, will send us tbeir address, and receive a 
blank form to be filled up, It will take you but a short 
time to do all that is required, and yet, even should you 
have but a small repairing shop to report, may be of vast 
importance to us at some future day. We want a know- 
ledge of every establishment, be it ever so small. What 
say you, friends? Will you do it? If so, let us hear 
from you as soon as possible. 
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EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS, 


Puate No. 7—Six-PassenGeR Rockaway.—We give 
this design, fully confident of it being accepted as about 
the most tasty and graceful pattern of a carriage, now so 
extensively in use. It seems to us our artist has come as 
near perfection for a family carriage for 6 grown persons as 
is possible to get. It is symmetrical in its appearance, and 
cannot fail to fill the eye of all lovers of a beautiful car- 
riage, combining both full seat room, and, by the shape of 
the body, a shorter appearance than most carriages of this 
description. The back quarter panel is not intended to be 
rounded at the corners, but on the sides to have conside- 
rable swell as you near the back pillar—2 inches is con- 
sidered about right for the swell at the seat rail, on the 
middle pillars, making a beautiful rolling side. Many are 
made now without the oval glass in the back quarter; it is 
altogether a matter of taste. The front is made movable, 
putting in its stead a lazy back, fastened to the pillars by 
means of irons. Painting now in use for this style—body : 
dark claret, striped, tan; running gear: tan color, striped, 
dark green, fine line red; trimming: blue or maroon. 

Puats No. 8—Stanpine-Tor Bueay.—This style is 
something of the Boston Jenny Lind pattern, but our artist 
has improved its appearance in many respects, making it 
more tasteful, and giving it a light appearance. We think 
it is calculated to meet the wants for this description of a 
carriage. The back corners are rounded, with considerable 
bevel, as will be seen by the draft. The sides are very 
much swelled, making the body very narrow on the sill. 
The middle pillar is generally made of iron. The back 
pillar in this cut should be thrown out at the top more than 


the draft, a fault that escaped our eye until too late to 
remedy it. Painting: body light brown, striped fine line 
blue; running gear: claret, striped umber, edged, fine line 
gold; trimming: brown cloth. 

Prats No. 9—Turn-over Seat Buaay.—For originality 
and neatness of shape, and general appearance, we think 
this design cannot fail to please. The seat behind turns in 
in such a manner that when closed leaves no marks of it 
outside, and presents the appearance of a fashionable open 
buggy. The moulding on the box is brass, gilded or silver 
plated, and runs all around. The front pillar stands out 
from the box about an inch, and is rounded towards the 
panel. Painting and trimming vary according to taste. 


The above cut represents a scroll for carriage parts, fur- 
nished us by friend Shepherd, of Bridgeport, Conn. It is 
different from anything we have yet seen, and combines 
both neatness and originality. Painted properly, it cer- 
tainly will make a very beautiful finish on a carriage part. 


OUR MONTHLY REPORT. 


Since the last number of the JourNaL was issued our — 
Union has made rapid strides in the advance. 

Notwithstanding this is considered among Coach-Makers 
the dull season of the year, and in business circles there is 
a general depression, our corresponding secretaries, with 
few exceptions, report plenty of work, and our members 
(excepting some few Painters, of which there is always an 
over supply this season of the year,) are all employed. 

This is highly encouraging to every member of the craft. 
Our President has labored during the last month under 
difficulties that would have discouraged most men, but 
with a heart in the cause, and a determined will, he has 
pushed the work ahead, laboring with a zeal worthy of 
the cause he has espoused. Not only has he been sowing 
seed among our own craft, but his voice has been heard 
from the platform, pleading the workingman’s cause, eight 
hours for a day’s work, and we trust an influence has 
been exerted that will tell well for the National Labor 
Union. 

Through his efforts the subscription list of the JourNaL 
has been swelled, members of the craft in country places 
initiated, new Unions formed, and the cause generally 
strengthened, and we think all will agree with us in say- 
ing, that his labors, during the last month, has been a 
profitable investment for the I. U. That his health may 
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STANDING-TOP BUGGY—HALF-INCH SCALE. 


Plate No.8. See Page 52. 


TURN-OVER SEAT BUGGY—HNALF-INCH SCALE. 


Plate No.9. See Page 52. 
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be spared to still prosecute the work before him, is the 
earnest wish of every true lover of the cause. 

Charters have been granted to No. 27, Utica, N. Y.; 
No. 28, Rochester, N. Y.; No. 29, Detroit, Mich.; No. 30, 
New Bedford, Mass.; No. 31, Buffalo, N. Y.; No. 32, 
Adrian, Mich.; No. 33, Cleveland, 0.; No. 34, Ravenna, 
O.; and ere this reaches our subscribers, there will proba- 
bly be several more added to the list. May they each and 
all feel the responsibility resting upon them, and ever be 
found at their post contending for the right. 

The subscription list of the JournaL is steadily and 
rapidly increasing, and we hope no member will relax his 
efforts as long as there is within his reach those that can 
be induced to subscribe. 

The Certificate of Membership is now in the hands of the 
engraver, and will be ready in a few weeks. We hope 
those persons that gave us their names at the convention 
will not forget the obligation they are under to us in this 
particular, for they well understand the circumstances that 
surround us. : 

Our friends will not forget to recommend those that 
favor us with an advertisement ; at least, give them a trial. 

We close the month with bright inticipations for the 
future, and hope to be able to present in our next number 
as favorable a report as this, nay, even more encouraging. 
May God speed the right. 

NATIONAL LABOR UNION, 

We are pleased to notice the energetic manner in which 
the Vice President of the N. L. U. for New York, Mr. 
Wm. J. Jessup, enters upon his duties. 

There is life and energy displayed that will tend greatly 
to bring the great State of New York up to the work, and 
demonstrate fully the wisdom of the late Congress, in 
appointing such a man for this important post. We wish 
him God speed in his good begun work. 

While we congratulate our sister State upon the effi- 
ciency of their leading officer, we feel chagrined at the 
seeming indifference of many of those appointed for other 
States. We have yet to hear of the first move made to 
further the cause, by several of the Vice Presidents. It 
certainly would be better for officers holding such im- 
portant positions, that do not intend to aid the cause, to 
resign at once, and give place to live men, those who have 
heart and soul in the movement, and are willing to make 
some sacrifices for the cause. 

We commend the zeal manifested by the Corresponding 
Secretary, Mr. C. W. Gibson. His task is a very laborious 
one, but he has taken hold of it with a will, and if the 
cause does not progress, it will not be his fault. 

We hope our friends will heed his call for subscriptions 
for the printed proceedings of the Labor Congress, and that 


each and every organization of workingmen will subscribe 
for all they can afford to take. The price will be 15 cents 
per copy. Be sure and send him the money with your 
order. Address, C. W. Gibson, Box 1055, Norwich, Conn. 


I. U. OF MACHINISTS AND BLACKSMITHS. 


We were favored with a friendly call, a few weeks since, 
from Mr. O. B. Dailey, of St. Louis, Mo., Secretary of the 
I. U. of M. & B., and spent an hour or two very agreeably. 
He represents the organization in a prosperous condition, 
and the work moving forward. His office, and the head- 
quarters of the organization for the present year, is at St. 
Louis, Mo. We wish him much success in his efforts to 
advance the cause of labor. 


es 
For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 
Stats or New. Jersey. November the nineteen 1866 
Too the edytur of the cochmakers magazeen 
Deer Sur. bein as i am out of work & konsekwently 
havin nothin too eat. i thought i wood divurt my hunger a 
little by ritin an artickle. too inrich the colums of your 
invalable magazeen. But wat puzels me most is. that i am 
at a loss. too deside wat too rite bout. not for wont of idees. 
mistur edytur. for the are a crowdin so fast on my brain 
that. (notwithstandin my hunger) i imajin myself some 
important individooal. havin a grate responsbility a restin 
on my sholders. now. mistir Edytur. as. Cochmakin 
seams too bee. your principle fort. and asi myself are an 
old splinter of the craft. woodent it bee the appropriatest 
subjeck for. me and you to converse upon. jist here me. i 
imajin i am a tokin too you fase too fase. but too return to 
my subjeck. as my brother. Isree sed too me to or three 
days ago. Amy sez he wats the use of you anoyin 
yourself sow much bout cochmakin you now. sez he. you 
be to old too jine thar sowciety. you ar not able too, doo a 
dais work. and then you will ekspeckt as much wages. as 
a good man. let me tel you mistir edytur i dident let him 
hav. it oll his oun way. isree sez i. you hadent oughter 
tak on so bout my advokatin the rites of workin men. you 
now. you hey. ben a jurneeman wonst yourself. before you 
ever wus. a boss. and dont you rekolekt. how. you often 
wisht thar wur a sowciety stablisht for the perteckshun of 
jurneemen cochmakers now sez i isree we hev. a sowciety 
wat is desstind too become won of the gratest institooshuns 
of the age. and furdermore. isree sez i alow. me to corekt 
anuther missunderstandin of yourn. the sowciety is not 
stablished for bad workmen too cumpell thar bosses to give 
them as much wages as good workmen gets. it is fer the 
purpus of pertektin good mekaniks agenst eny innroads 
which thar bosses mite make on thar rites. and you now. 
isree sez i wen. we tak car. of the big ones. the littel ones 
must receeve thar share of our. paternal kare. in propor- 
shun as the dezerve. wal. amy sez he. i bleeve your bout 
haf rite. sow. cum in the house. and hav. sum supper. 
thank you isree sez i. sow. i went in. andi need not tel you 
mister edytur. that i done justiss both too myself and too 
the good things that wur on the table. now mister edytur 
you must ekskuse for. brakin off so. abruptly. but. dont 
you see the point. it is bout supper time at brother isree’s. 
andi want to hurry up. i will give you a ful akount of 
our conversashun bout the sowciety in my nekst. 
Yours. til death Amos. WETHERWAX, 
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TH FREE-AND-EASY BACHELOR. 


ei 


BY SPOKESHAVE. 


‘¢ A little nonsense now and ther 
Is relished by the best of men,’’ 
(And women too.) 
What care I for man or maid, 
Honors of high or low degree ; 
I’m master of an honest trade, 
The world is wide, and I am free. 


Free from WOMEN, WEALTH and WINE, 
Three things of doubtful good, 

And ofttimes worse when their design 
Is not rightly understood. 


The greatest wealth would never pay, 
Or honors tempt a change of state, 
Had I to carry every day 
A rich man’s pride or gouty feet. 


And they who woo the gentle sex, 
Or a willing knee to Bacchus bend, 

Oft find a halter round their necks, 
With the Devil pulling at the end. 


For ’tis a truth, and daily seen, 
Though seldom heard expressed, 

That Satan leads one half the men, 
And woman drives the rest. 


Except a jovial little band, 
Of Baches, free and easy, 
You’ll find a few in every land, 
And some down in New Jersey. 


Now, reader, for at least a while, 
You and I must surely part, 
But if you like the Bache’s style, 
Here’s my hand with all my heart. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 

Mr. Eprror:—In my last I bid you adieu as the Con- 
ductor informed us of our arrival at Newark, and, accord- 
ing to promise, I will resume my narrative at that point. 
After leaving the cars, on our way homewards, we noticed 
large handbills with the information that on the morrow 
there would be a steamboat excursion to South Amboy, 
being the farmers’ salt water day. After very little discus- 
Sion we made the conclusion ‘to go.’ Accordingly, the 
next morning, myself and fair partner of the previous day, 
picked our way along the pier, on the Passaic river, where 
we found a steamboat, and barge attached, for the use of 
those who ‘tip the light fantastic toe,” in waiting to 
transfer passengers to the great watering place. The view 
of the city of Newark from the river is a very attractive 
one. The attractions of the city, however, are not seen at 
once, they require seeking after, and amply repay the 
search. Passing down the river the lover of the beautiful 
will find here some of the most charming landscapes which 
our country affords. The prolific farms of New Jersey, all 
accessible by water and railroads, stud the shores, while 
the magic of steam has brought the grand and romantic 
within easy reach of the city of New York. The life of 


the suburbans, who divide their time between city and 
country, seems proved by experience to be the healthiest 
and best for body and mind. Formerly an infusion of 
country blood was necessary to keep up the vitality of the 
city, now business men unite in their persons the intelli- 
gence of the citizen, and the vigor and taste of the farmer. 
New Jersey is particularly famous for its beautiful private 
residences, embosomed in trees and flowers, gem the green 
slopes along the edge of the river and sound. We pass out 
of the river and enter Staten Island Sound; in the distance, 
some two and a half miles,‘ we see the city of Elizabeth, a 
place of some considerable suburban importance, whose 
rapid growth of late years is a striking evidence of the 
repletion of the neighboring metropolis. The New Jersey 
railroad, which passes through it, and affords communi- 
cation with New York some fifteen or twenty times a day, 
has been the immediate means of its prosperity, and the 
full development of the place; it is situated on Elizabeth 
creek, an inconsiderable stream which empties into Staten 
Island Sound. On the Sound is situated Elizabethport ; 
the two places are rapidly approximating, and will, it is 
thought, shortly be embraced in the same bounds. The 
city of Elizabethport is a thriving place, having considera- 
ble trade; steamboats and vessels ply between it and New 
York daily, and the Depot of the New Jersey Central Rail- 
road being located here, gives to it an appearance of great 
activity. During the Revolutionary war both places, from 
their proximity to Statan Island, where a portion of the 
British Army was stationed, were subject to all the accu- 
mulated horrors of that struggle for independence; the 
inhabitants were continually harrassed by incursions 
of foraging parties and other troops, added to which the 
disaffected in their midst kept them in a constant state of 
fear and excitement. Being the main thoroughfare into 
‘the Jerseys,’’ from whence the troops of the enemy drew 
most of their supplies. The streets of the two towns were 
alternately occupied by parties of British and Americans, 
who frequently encountered each other in hostile array, 
and shed each others’ blood. After having taken on more 
passengers at Elizabethport, bound for South Amboy, we 
whirl into the Sound, stopping at another town (the uame 
of which has slipped our memory) for a few more pleasure 
seekers ; shortly we come into Raritan Bay, in the distance 
lays South Amboy, where the Camden and Amboy rail- 
road connects with steamboats running to and from New 
York. As we near the wharf we notice the steamboat 
Trenton, which plied in our youthful days, as all Phila- 
delphians will also remember, between Philadelphia and 
Trenton; she looked very much dilapidated as she lay at 
her wharf; we land alongside of her, and look about us 
for some conveyance to carry us to the beach, one mile 
and a half distant. Nothing of the kind being within 
hailing distance, we undertake the overland trip, through 
sand ankle deep; having arrived at our destination, we 
saw what might be called a variety of horrible figures, on 
the beach, passing to and from the water, all of them look- 
ing worse after they came out of the water than they did 
before they went in. (Which reminded me of a joke that 
happened in one of our barber shops in Columbus, O. A 
gentleman went in and inquired for a bath; he was shown 
the Bath room; after his ablutions were through with, he 
made his appearance, all dripping with water from his 
finger ends and hair, and demanded some clean water to 
wash off, as the water in the bath tub was extremely 
dirty.) I should suppose there were at least five thousand 
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people assembled for the purpose of sea-bathing. After 
taking a hurried glance at the surroundings, we began to 
look for the ‘warm dinner” at the Park, promised us by 
the placard on the boat. We could find no one to direct 
us to the spot we wished so much to see. Seeing some 
cake stands supplied with genuine ‘‘ Jersey pies” and 
sandwiches, we procured a few, and setting on the ground, 
a la Pic-nic, we gormandized them witha keen relish. 
After this we are attracted by the scene in the outer har- 
bor, showing us, stretched far away, the broad cool ocean, 
studded with sails; on the far horizon a steamship is 
ploughing her certain way, independent of wind and tide, 
while, from the absence of the former, the sails of the 
schooners, ships, and brigs that cover the nearest expanse 
of water, droop languishingly and idly, and are reflected in 
the briny mirror of the deep. Taking another hasty glance 
at the bathers, we make up our minds to visit Perth 
Amboy, which stands at the head of Raritan Bay, at the 
mouth of Raritan river, and at the south end of Staten 
Island Sound, about two miles north-east of South Amboy ; 
the harbor is good and accessible. Distant from Perth 
Amboy, seven miles, is the city of Rahway, a great car- 
riage-making mart. We soon found a position on a sum- 
mit (after being carried over the harbor in “a row-boat) 
overlooking Princes Bay, which is noted for its famous 
oysters, also the end of Staten Island and Biddle’s Grove, 
while afar off it commanded a view of the Highlands, 
marking the ‘‘Narrows,’’ beyond which rolls the «deep 
heaving sea;’’ we had a landscape view of the Pagoda, 
Clifton Park, and Staten Island; the Pagoda is a very 
attractive resort, and visited by thousands of the dusty 
and heated citizens of New York during the summer sea- 
son. Each steamboat then goes freighted with a crowd of 
eager beings, thirsty for the fresh.air and green woods of 
this little paradise, and it possesses the charm for the New 
Yorkers, of combining excitement with the pleasure of 
change, as scarce a day passes without a visit from some 
pic-nic excursion. There are fast folks and faster teams in 
abundance, while the Park contains a hundred acres, of 
_ hill and dale; for those who prefer quiet walks and sylvan 
shades, many are to be found. Here, ever and anon, the 
loiterer surprises a party of young people engaged in the 
pleasure of the dance, or a pic-nic group ministering to the 
tastes of the palates. We have thus briefly noticed the 
principal objects seen in our excursion, and the steamboat 
bell ringing for notice of its departure, we soon embark 
homeward bound. There are few individuals whose sys- 
tems are not invigorated by sea air and sea bathing during 
the summer, and in the scorching month of August, roasted 
by the torrid sunbeams, and in a condition to appreciate 
the sufferings of St. Lawrence, who was ‘done to death ”’ 
on a gridiron; it is well to escape to the cool sea side, to 
conjure up the salt breezes that sweep in from the ocean, 
and behold the rollers coming in on the smooth beach sand, 
or dashed to shivers on the rocks; but beside the sea, the 
“mighty sea,”’ the ‘great deep,” the works of man sink 
into insignificance. The proudest Cathedral pile that art 
ever reared, would vainly woo the eye from those huge 
battlements that nature has piled along our coasts. The 
dweller by the sea-shore needs only a shelter for his head, 
if his purpose be to study the phases of that great element 
which gives life to the world. He cares not for the finest 
music ever warbled by Italian throats, while he can listen 
to the moonlight music of the waves. A person who sees 
no sublimity in the ocean; who cannot enjoy a storm or a 


calm; who is sea sick the moment he takes a seat in a boat: 
who cares nothing for fishing, with whom sea bathing 
disagrees; who thinks Chowder poor stuff, had better 
not go to Amboy; but one who has a real taste for these 


things, will be amply remunerated for a visit on a ‘salt | 


water day.’’ Nothing of importance to draw our attention 
occurred on our trip homewards, except a race with a race 
boat in the Passaic river, near Newark, arriving safe at 
home, much refreshed with our trip. To-morrow we make 
a trip to New York by steamboat, through the harbor of 
New York; until then I beg leave to sign myself, yours 
truly, ‘‘off of the rail” for a few days, and fraternally of 
No. 8. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


OBJECTS OF THE COACH-MAKERS’ UNION. 


Some one may be anxious to inquire, what is the Coach- 
Makers’ Union ¢ It is what it professes to be: a remedy for 
some of the ills of human life—an antidote for some of the 
miseries that afflict the human family—it recognizes as 
bounden duties, all those obligations that arise out of the 
relation which we sustain to God, our Creator and Pre- 
server; yet it has no religious creed, as such, and of con. 
sequence it is not offered to you as a substitute for the 
church or the Christian religion. It recognizes, inculcates 
and enforces all those duties that man owes to his fellow 
man. The golden rule teaches us the proper manner in 
which to conduct ourselves towards others, viz.: ‘All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them.’’ With the requisition of his law 
we labor to comply. The object of the Union, then, is to 
mitigate the sufferings of man; to raise him as much as 
possible, and as near as may be to his proper place in the 


scale of being. This we conceive to be our duty, and the ; 


duty of every man. It is for these benevolent purposes 
we have associated ourselves together. We profess not to 
have made any new discovery in relation to the duties 
which we owe each other, when we obligate ourselves to 
sympathize with and aid suffering humanity; no, the prin- 
ciple which prompts us to this was coeval with man. It 
has been fighting its way from the first against ignorance, 
depravity, and injustice, and at this time against prejudice. 
It is a matter of wonder, all things considered, that any- 
thing has been done toward the attainment of this end, 
since man, for the most part. regards himself the rival of 
his fellow man. But we rejoice to say to you, to-day, that 
some real advances have been made through the instru- 
mentality of the Coach-Makers’ Union, and our worthy 
officers of the I. U. This will be obvious if we compare 
its present with its past condition. The I. U. has greatly 
multiplied, which indicates its prosperity. Month after 
month it encroaches on its onward march upon the hin- 
drances to its full development. The lodge of the red man 
has given place to the well-constructed mansion; the forests 
have been felled by the well-directed energies of the woods- 
man; the thistle and the thorn have been subdued, and in 
their stead the golden harvest presents itself, promising 
subsistence for man and beast; the desert has blossomed 
as the rose. The rivers and lakes and seas are no longer 
the boundaries of man’s peregrinations; no, they have 
become the highway of man ; ever and anon you find them 
studded with floating palaces, teeming with life and energy. 
They now serve as a medium of communication between 
nations. Thus, also, is the diffusion of knowledge facili- 
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tated; a knowledge of the arts and the sciences communi- 
cated, and the happiness and well-being of man is promoted 
thereby. ‘ 

The means employed for impoving the external condition 
of man have been various, they have varied with every 
age. But it has been ascertained that those efforts have 
been most successful, which haye been confined and organ- 
ized. No single individual, however powerful, could have 
overcome the difficulties that lie in the way of man’s pre- 
sent comfort, and which have already fled before his efforts. 
In every age men of powerful intellect haye led the way in 
the work of reformation, and in alleviating the sorrows of 
man. But these have been successful, not by an exercise 
of individual power, but by giving to the powers and 
energies of others a proper direction. From combined effort, 
if well directed, men may look for success in almost any 
reasonable undertaking. 

The obstacles in the way of man’s happiness and com- 
fort here are not altogether external, he must strive to 
obtain a victory over himself. His own tumultuous pas- 
sions and evil tempers lead him to ruin; these must be 
restrained or he cannot be happy. Now, it is the design of 
this institution to serve as a check, at least, upon the pas- 
sions of men; it throws many restraints around them of 
which the uninitiated know nothing. There is a tribunal 
to which every Union man feels himself bound to answer 
for his conduct towards his fellow-workman ; every mem- 
ber of the Union is regarded in some measure as a repre- 
sentative of the whole; hence, the several Unions search 
diligently into the conduct and character of those who 
seek to enter this band of brotherhood, and exercise vigi- 
lance in ascertaining the worth of those who pass to and 
fro through the country bearing our name. ‘+ Know thy- 
self,”’ was Solomon’s maxim, and every Union man would do 
well to make it his. Through the blindness of mind man 
sometimes is led to regard his fellow man as his greatest 
enemy, hence the dominion which we see going on in the 
earth ; by this means he has limited the dominion which 
he was destined to exercise on earth; he has paralyzed his 
energies, he has exhausted his strength, and, therefore, 
his advances are but slow against the tide of oppression 
that sets in against him, when he labors to subdue all 
things that conflict with his present interests. The ad- 
vances that have already been made have given us a partial 
victory over our adversaries. All, however, has not been 
accomplished in this respect for which we may hope; we 
may be able, to annihilate space so nearly, that we shall 
stand linked together with other nations in distant climes, 
a universal brotherhood, bound together by our social ties. 
But this great work in which we are engaged is to be 
promoted by united effort. Hence we have associated 
ourselves together, ‘believing that in Union there is 
strength.” Our organization ought of right to be regarded 
as useful; its expressed intentions are to promote the tem- 
poral interests of man; it increases human power and 
concentrates it in this important undertaking. In combin- 
ing together for this purpose, we conceive we have acted 
wisely; by so doing we have strengthened our hands for 
the work we have undertaken; we have also acted in 
accordance with the examples long since set us by our 
employers. 

By organization, also, we hope to accomplish our object, 
by this means we have already stayed the progress of the 
destroyer, Individual effort in this cause accomplished 
but little, and so it will be found in almost every great 


undertaking. I have already said that the object of the 
Coach Makers’ Union is to elevate the condition of man, 
protect his interests, and relieve his present miseries. We 
do not, nor have we offered it to you, as a substitute for 
the Gospel, or for the church. No, our object is to protect 
ourselves from temporal evils, and to aid each other under 
the ills to which we are exposed. Making no higher pre- 
tentions for the Coach-Makers’ Union than this, we offer 
it to your candid consideration. 
Keep, or No. 8. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


Mr. Epiror:—With your permission I would like to say 
a few words to the brothers of our organization through 
the JournaL. Not to add chaos to confusion, or murky 
darkness to deepening twilight; but to stimulate and 
encourage the brothers to greater exertion in the good 
work, that they may put forth and redouble their exer- 
tions in the great cause. 

Good Work? Yes. A good work, indeed; a work 
which demands the assistance of every Journeyman Coach- 
Maker, and calls loudly for his co-operation and assistance. 
The progressive labor movement of the day requires it ; the 
intelligent and moral condition of the laboring classes 
require it; the advance and progress of our organization 
demand it; and shall this demand be unheeded by the 
very men for whose elevatign and advancement this organ- 
ization was formed ? for whose encouragement and protec- 
tion it was designed? Will they turn a deaf ear to our 
call? Will they still continue to grovel on in their present 
debased condition as workingmen—to be ridiculed and 
scorned by those who, through the agency of their labor, ~ 
have risen to a stand (in dollars and cents) above them ¢ 
No. I say emphatically, no. And let every Journeyman 
Coach-Maker throughout the land respond, no! Come 
forward, one and all, and lend your aid in extending and 
perpetuating this organization, that it may be handed down 
an heirloom to posterity. Men and brothers, do away with 
your petty jealousy and distrust, come forward in you 
manhood and vigor—stand up for, and maintain your 
rights; be with us, and we will cheerfully extend to you 
the right hand of fellowship. 

Assist, support, and maintain the Union! Come on— 
join us in the good cause, and elevate labor—elevate our 
moral and intellectual condition, and prosperity and suc- 
cess will attend our cause. And to you, brothers, I 
appeal. See to it, that every Journeyman Coach-Maker is 
enrolled upon our list of membership. 

See to it, that your own Unions do not grow cold and 
indifferent. See to it, that jealousy and distrust among 
your members are forever banished—keep the fires of enthu- 
thiasm well fed—let unity and harmony pervade your 
councils—take the JouRNAL and keep posted—correspond 
with the different Unions of the organization, and council 
and cheer each other on. 

Pay up you dues—keep your organization in good stand- 
ing with the International Union—see that it does not 
languish for want of means for its support, and all will be 
well with us, and we shall attain a position in society 
which will command respect and confer honor upon the 
representatives of labor, and generations yet unborn will 
bless the founders of the Coach-Makers’ International 
Union. Yours, in the good cause, 
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For the Coach»Makers’ International Journal. 

Mr. Epitor:—Sir—In my communication in JOURNAL 
No. 3, I said that the question of equalization of wages 
was the corner-stone of our organization, for out of it 
merges the great and fundamental principles that should 
actuate us to a vigorous prosecution of the work we have 
before us. [also said that if we expect to end right, we 
should have to start right. The reasons are many why we 
| shold have an equalization of wages, and it is my purpose 
in this communication to notice some few of said reasons. 
I see by an article over the signature of ‘‘One Who 
Thinks,” that prices in the West are better than what they 
are in the East, and, at the same time, all the staple articles 
consumed by the workmen are cheaper in the West. He 
then asks, why is such the case? Here, Mr. Editor, is the 
point where so many differ. I have studied this question 
honestly, and to the best of my ability, and I cannot solve 
it other than upon the principle of supply and demand. 
It is true that the Kast is one of the old land-marks where 
our forefathers first settled, and with the aid of her sister 
colonies, or sections, established the principle of the insti- 
tutions that has brought us up to what we are—a power- 
ful nation. Why was it that the great West become set- 
tled? Was it not the supply of labor in the old thirteen 
States was greater than the demand? If so, did not this 
demand send forth the pioneers into the adjoining Territo- 
ries in search for labor, until we find to-day that the great 
West is one of our most thickly populated sections of 
country in the agricultural pursuits of life? But the manu- 
facturing pursuits have not as yet become in proportion to 
the demand of such articles so manufactured. The agri- 
culturists in the West are greatest in numbers, consequently 
there is more of the necessaries of life in the market than 
the manufacturing or mechanical portion can consume; 
consequently said articles must, from the nature of things, 
be cheaper; upon the other hand, the agriculturists being 
greatest in number, makes the demand for manufactured 
articles more general, while in the North and East we find 
the condition of things reversed. We find that in the above 
two sections capital is concentrated or centralized, com- 
paratively speaking, into the hands of a few; such being 
the fact, we find that our business being, as it is, more of 
a luxury than of an actual necessity, has in the same ratio 
to suffer from this centralizing influence; so you see as time 
rolls on, we find, and it must be apparent to every thinking 
mind, that the rich get richer, and the poor poorer; conse- 
quently the potency of capital, in the hands of the grasping 
avarice of the few, tends to the reduction of wages, from 
the fact that the demand is not equal to the supply. With 
these facts staring us in the face, as an organization, and 
the question of equalizing wages being the question at issue, 
as I said in my previous communication, have we not got 
a weighty and unhandy burden to get through with? I 
think there is no difference of opinion on that point. The 
necessity for the equalization of wages is, or has become, a 
matter of vital interest to the trade, to the employer as 
well as the employee, as has been truthfully said by ‘« One 
Who Thinks,’’ so 1 think the day of cheap work and soul- 
less employers is fast passing away. This reference to 
soulless employers does not include all, but only those that 
glut almost every city, town, village, and county through- 
out this whole country with their worthless trash, in the 
shape or the imitation of carriages; this is the great, and 
gowing to be a greater evil, that is to-day demoralizing and 
sacrificing the honest manufacturer in his efforts to com- 


pete with these butchers in prices ; at best his efforts are all 
in vain, for the reason the good builder must have good 
material and competent workmen to use said material, and 
it is the material and work that he must derive his profits 
by which he may be able to sustain himself and his busi- 
ness, which he has a right to expect and enjoy; and if the 
reader will for one moment lay aside all past prejudices, 
should he have any, and take the two classes of em- 
ployers, he will find that the good builder seldom ever 
refuses to pay a fair price for our services, as employees, 
rendered ; we are free to admit that to us, as journeymen, 
it has often been our lot to accept, as a necessity, a reduc- 
tion of wages from these the first-class builders, and not 
being able to reach the first cause, held the employer 
responsible for said reduction. Let us as brothers reason 
together on this point ; if necessary, get outa search warrant, 
and each one of us be for the time a detective, that we may 
get hold of the first cause. 

To illustrate—will characterize the first-class builder as 
Mr. F., and the botch as Mr. B. Mr. F. has on hand a 
large stock of finished work, say one hundred thousand 
dollars. Mr. B. has the same amount of work, with not 
more than fifty thousand; a dull season is approaching, no 
sales being made by either party. Mr. F. has double the 
amount of money to Mr. B., with no interest accruing; 
double the amount of money hanging by the thread of for- 
tune or misfortune, paying from thirty to fifty per cent. 
more for his labor. With all these facts staring him fair in 
the face, and with an eye to the future that business will 
revive, having none but good and competent workmen, 
knowing if he discharges that it will be doubtful, or at 
best a question of time, to replace another set to suit him 
as well, he raises the question in his own mind, that one 
of two things has got to be done. Discharge or a reduc- 
tion, in either case we have to suffer; do we suffer alone ? 
I pause for areply. How is Mr. B. situated? no reputa- 
tion to sacrifice, no hesitation in discharging his men, 
knowing that his class of men can always be had, if not, 
they will rob such as Mr. F. of his boys, and by this 
means, and taking men, who never served a day at the 
business, from the street and putting them at work on the 
machinery, and thus the auction rooms are kept contin- 
ually stocked. I hold that for the general interest of the 
trade, and for the elevation of the craft, it is the imperative 
duty of employers and journeymen to unite together and 
revise the apprenticeship system, for they must know that 
it is to their interest as well as to ours, that all boys should 
serve out a full apprenticeship, and be competent at the 
business, and then it will be only a question of time when 
the great majority of this class of inferior workmen will 
be worked off the trade; not that it is the fault of those 
incompetent, but it is a fault in our present system of 
apprenticeship, and the botches who have thrust them- 
selves upon the trade, and taken from off the street men 
who never served a day at the trade, and it is this class of 
employers that is referred to as soulless. Let the good 
builders and regular apprenticed mechanics unite and drive 
from the trade all such interlopers, whether employers or 
employees, and then the question of equalization of wages, 
and the classification of workmen, or work, which is almost 
one and the same thing, can be easily effected; and Ict us 
say one to the other, that the work that is allotted to us 
to do shall be done. Let us man to a man, with the co- 
operation of the employers, that is Mr. F., put our shoulder 
to the wheel, that the whole machinery may be put in 
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motion; and until this is done, we may expect to hold up 
to the public gaze, the workingman as the raw-head and 
bloody bones, until we drive in disgust our sons and 
daughters from the honorable pursuits of labor. w.S R. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


TALK, 


Mr. Epiror :—How often do we hear men say, Oh, that’s 
all talk, it don’t amount to anything? Well, let us in- 
quire into the matter a little, and see whether or no talk 
does amount to anything. About ninety years ago there 
were (if my memory serves me right at this time) thirteen 
poor dependent Colonies on the Atlantic coast of North 
America. To-day we see in their stead one of the 
wealthiest and most powerful nations in the world. I ask 
what has caused this change? And the answer is, talk 
was the indirect cause of the change. Men of genius and 
foresight saw that by a Union of these thirteen Colonies, a 
free, independent, and powerful nation could be formed ; 
being convinced in their own minds, they talked Union to 
their countrymen and incited them to action, and in less 
than a quarter of a century a permanent Union was formed, 
which never has, and we all hope never will, be dissolved. 
Cast your eye over the pages of history where these events 
are chronicled, and you will there find there were some in 
those days who said “it was all talk and would never 
amount to anything,’’ but the men of energy did not 
believe it, and it 1s well for us that they did not. Again, 
we find that twenty years ago the abolition of slavery was 
first talked in New England, and there too were members 
of the Croaker family with their everlasting whine, «It’s 
all talk and will never amount to anything ;’’ but slavery 
is abolished, and it is patent to the mind of every one that 
it never would have been had it not been talked, first by 
individuals, next by communities, and so on until it finally 
reached the halls of Congress, where it received the finish- 
ing stroke. Page upon page might be written on the 
power and efficacy of talk, but what I have said is enough 
to show that talk, either good or evil, has a powerful 
influence over the minds and actions of men. 

By its influence nations are built up and crushed to the 
earth ; by it hope is rekindled in the mind of the weary and 
desponding, and a single word dropped thoughtlessly is 
sufficient to cast the ambitious from the highest pinacle of 
hope deep down into the abyss of despair. Many a fair 
name has been blemished by idle talk ; many a man has 
died a broken-hearted bankrupt, because of the unchari- 
table talk of his neighbors. You can talk a man into ill 
humor; you can talk him out of it and into good humor; 
you can talk him sick; you can talk him well again. 

But, Mr. Editor, the talk to which I have particular 
reference, is talk about our Union. It has been talked 
into existence, and I wish to remind its members that it is 
possible to talk it out again. I am sorry to see that there 
are men among us, recognized to be members in good 
standing, who make use of such talk as this: ««The Union 
is played out ;” ‘«It will never amount to anything ;”’ <‘It 
will benefit only a few of the best workmen,” &c. In 
plain words, I say a man who will talk that way, should 
not be allowed in any Union after it has been proved 
against him. 

And I make this earnest appeal to every brother Coach- 
Maker, if you can speak no good of the Union, for the 
sake of the cause in which we are engaged, speak no evil. 


If you talk a “ played out,” ineffectual, inactive, useless, 
dead Union, you will have it; on the other hand, if you 
talk an active, vigorous, beneficial, useful, live Union, you 
will have it. Those who wish to see our Union live and 
prosper will talk in favor of it, and should be regarded as 
our friends. Those who wish to see it fail, will talk against 
it, and should be looked upon as our enemies. They who 
are not with us are against us. They who gather not with 
us scattereth abroad. ProviwENcEg, R. I. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


Mr. Eprror:—As the corner-stone of our organization 
has been laid and consecrated to a co-operative brother- 
hood, it remains for every Coach-Maker in the spirit 
and dignity of manhood, to furnish the material to the 
extent of his ability, to rear the structure so auspiciously 
began, that its influence may be felt in every coach shop 
and by every Coach-Maker in North America. Now, to 
accomplish this object, let us use the means judiciously 
instituted by the International Union at its last session, 
held in New Haven, Conn. Upon a review of its proceed- 
ings, we find a clear line of duty marked out for every 
member of our organization to follow. First we find the - 
recommendation of the committee on extension of the 
JOURNAL, which has, under the care and guidance of 
yourself, attained a degree of perfection scarcely paralleled ; 
but anything said in its praise by me would be superfluous, 
as it recommends itself wherever it goes; but methinks 
how desirably it would be to you to have every member of 
the craft comply with the request of the committee and 
yourself, by laying upon your table their ideas, their 
thoughts, the expression of their feelings, not with any 
pretentious ideas of obtaining literary fame, in fact not 
necessarily for publication, but with a pure brotherly 
spirit so as to allow you to exercise your superior judg- 
ment in knowing the interests of the craft in different 
sections, and select articles accordingly, so that the Jour- 
NAL may be made not only useful and instructive to us in 
our capacity as Coach-Makers, but as an anxiously looked 
for and welcome visitor to our fire-sides. Another great 
means instituted, and our duty to support, is the Traveling 
Deputy. I think the International Union displayed a great 
amount of foresight in selecting our worthy President to 
diffuse the great principles of our organization over all sec- 
tions of the country, and it must be a source of at least a 
pleasant feeling to all the brothers to hear he is meeting 
with such great success, and received with a brotherly 
feeling wherever he goes. God speed him in the good work 
and preserve his health, is my most fervent wish. In the 
reports of other different committees I find subjects of great 
interest and recommendation, worthy at least of our con- 
sideration ; none more so than the report of committee of 
the whole on equalization of wages, which I believe is des- 
tined to be the centre post of our structure; but too much 
should not be expected at the present time from an organ- 
ization that is, it appears to me, to be passing through a 
transitory state, prepared by what has been done, and to 
a great extent giving character to what is to come; but the 
necessity arises for every member to put forth a good, strong, 
honest effort to diffuse the great principles of Union and 
co-operation, and for every Coach-Maker to encourage, by 
his support, an institution fraught with interest, and por- 
tentious of great good to him in his capacity of either 
journeyman or employer. Yours of No. 38, Baltimore. 
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For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 
Rocuester, November, 1866. 


Mr. Eptror:—Duty prompts me to send you an account 
of our doings here for the last few weeks. When I say 
we, I mean, of course, all connected with the coach or 
carriage trade. Some four weeks ago, I accidently came 
across a number of the JouRNAL, published by the Coach- 
Makers’ International Union. It attracted my attention 
immediately, as all publications connected with the im- 
provement of workingmen do; but more particularly be- 
cause | happen to know something about carriage-making, 
having served five years at carriage-ironing, and then left 
the business in disgust, because my fellow-workingmen, 
in the locality where I lived, had not yet advanced far 
enough in human intelligence to know that self- preservation 
is the first law of nature; or, in other words, the star of 
Union had not yet vouchsafed to them its beneficent and 
inspiring rays. I no sooner was in possession of the JouR- 
NAL, than I hastened to make known the glad tidings to 
the coach-makers of this city. When I entered the prin- 
cipal establishment, and spoke to some of the workmen, 
showed them the JouRNAL, and told them that I wished to 
procure subscribers for it, they looked on me with distrust; 
and had I been an agent of some bogus Kentucky lottery, 
trying to swindle them out of their money, I should have 
been looked upon with less suspicious regard. I do not 
mention this apathy on the part of a few men because I 
was surprised at it, nor do I mention it for any other pur- 
pose than to illustrate the difference between men who do 
not belong to a trade organization, and those who do. 
Those men are now members of our new Uuion, and good 
ones too, and will shortly be subscribers for the JouRNAL. 
Shortly after the above occurrence, I received from you a 
few more JOURNALS, with some copies of the By-Laws of 
the Coach-Makers’ I. U. I took occasion to distribute them 
amongst the same individuals above mentioned. One week 
later I received a letter from Mr. Harding, stating that he 
should be here in a few days to try to organize a Coach- 
Makers’ Union. I took occasion to make known his in- 
tended visit to the coach-makers in this vicinity. This 
time they began to think that there must be some reality 
about the Coach-Makers’ International Union, and quite a 
number of them consented to meet President Harding, and 
hear what he had to say. In due time Mr. H. made his 
appearance—a time and place of meeting was settled on. 
The appointed time arrived. Harding, in company with a 
few friends, repaired to the appointed place of meeting, 
and we heard an address from him, and also from Mr. 
Burke, of the [ron Molders’ Union, after wnich all with- 
drew, except bona fide coach-makers. Our worthy Presi- 
dent at once set about his duty of organizing Coach- Makers’ 
Union, No. 28, and right well he understands his duty. 
He is undoubtedly the right man in the right place; and as 
long as the coach-makers of the United States have at the 
head of their national affairs such a self-sacrificing, earnest 
and determined man as William Harding. Fully imbued 
with the righteousness of the cause he has espoused, he 
leaves the bosom of his family and the comforts of a home, 
to visit in person his fellow-craftsmen throughout the 
country, carrying with him tidings of great joy, not only 
to coach-makers but to workingmen generally. May com- 
plete success crown his efforts. But to return to No 28. 
We have had the usual amount of difficulties to surmount 
that young associations of workingmen invariably have to 


contend with, such as procuring a suitable hall, electing 
competent officers, &c. Mr. Editor, if you deem this 
worthy of space in the JourNaL, I may, perhaps, be in- 
duced to try my hand again. Before concluding, I will say 
that I believe the eight-hour wheel of Rochester has been 
strengthened by the addition of a new spoke in the forma- 
tion of the Coach-Makers’ Union. J, Laverty. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 

Mr. Epiror:—We read in the September number of the 
JOURNAL that a grievance had been settled in Wilmington, 
Del., between Union No. 6 and the firm of McCleary & 
Kendall. The manner in which it was adjusted should 
claim the serious attention of employers throughout the 
country, and stimulate the journeymen to renewed efforts 
in perfecting their plans of operation. <‘‘In moderation 
placing all its glory,”’ the I. U., through its President, and 
a committee from No. 6, waited on the above named firm, 
and were kindly received. After an interview, which 
lasted ahout an hour, we learn that the matter in dispute 
was settled satisfactorily to both parties. Here we see the © 
good effects of a mild and temperate course, free from all 
violent passions. It consumed but one short hour of pre- 
cious time to accomplish that, which under a different 
policy, might have resulted in loss of much time, money 
and temper. The October number gives us another instance, 
by far the most serious, because of longer standing. Weeks 
and months had elapsed since the heavy body-makers in 
Mr. Wm. Bradley’s shop, at New Haven, laid down their 
tools, giving ample time for embittering the strife, and mys- 
tifying and entangling more completely the skein of mis- 
understanding. Knowing Mr. Bradley to be a man of firm 
purpose, and not easily moved from a position taken, I felt 
anxious to hear how the ‘‘ strike on their own hook” would 
terminate. Brother Westendorf and myself called on Mr. 
Bradley on the 30th of July last; as we passed through 
the body room, he remarked that ‘‘his heavy body-makers 
were on a strike, and that it was immaterial to him whether 
they worked or not for the present, as there was not much 
call for carriages.’’ I knew he could not be driven into 
any measure, but that he could be persuaded I was certain. 
Again our worthy President of the I. U., with a commit- 
tee from No. 18, went to work constitutionally, A few 
hours only were necessary to complete the delicate work 
of restoring harmony in the shop. These two reports come 
to us like the cool and refreshing breeze on a sultry day, 
fanning the brow, and enabling us to draw a long breath 
after so much strife between employer and employees. 
Henceforth, what truthful man will charge the [. U. with 
attempting to organize labor and array it against capital 2 
If Mr. Bradley, with one of the largest manufactories in 
the United States, and a business second to none, felt no 
humiliation in conferring with a committee from a journey- 
men’s Union, need we tear being far astray by placing con- 
ference before strikes? If, in applying the remedy to other 
cases which may arise in the future, we find that no cure 
can be effected, then I would say—strike. The President 
of the I. U. during his travels can wield, as it were, a two- 
edged sword, parrying the thrusts of any who attack him, 
and deliver return cuts, severing the right arm of ill-will 
from the most courageous and skillful enemy with whom 
he may contend. 

‘¢Mishaps are mastered by advice discreet, 
And counsel mitigates the greatest smart.” 
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YOUNG FOLKS’ COLUMN, 


«Do You want a Boy, Sir ?”—* Do you want a boy, 
sir ?’’ said George, a little fellow scarcely eight years old, 
to a clerk in a large office. 

«« Want a boy? Why, who wants to be engaged ?” 
asked the smart-looking clerk, looking with a puzzled glance 
at the little applicant. 

«<1 do, sir,’ replied George. : 

‘¢ Look here, gentlemen,’’ cried the young man, speaking 
to his fellow clerks, ‘‘here is a regular Goliath. Wants to 
be a porter, 1 suppose. Look at him!” 


The clerks gathered in great glee about poor George, who 
stood, full of earnest purpose, before them, and was, there- 
fore, unconscious of any reason why he should be made an 
object of sport. 

«¢ What can you do ?”’ asked one. 

‘©You can post books, of course,” said another. 

‘«¢Oarry a bale of goods on your back, eh ?” cried a third. 

«‘Hush, young gentlemen,” said the elderly book-keeper 
at the desk, after viewing George through his spectacles. 
‘¢Hush! don’t make sport of the child. Let me talk to 
him.”’ Then, speaking to George in kindly tones, he said, 
«*You are too young to be engaged, my child. Who sent 
you here ¢” 

‘¢I came myself, sir. My father and mother are gone to 
Heaven; my aunt is poor, and [ want to earn something to 
help her. Won’t you please to take me, sir?” 


The simple story, told in a way that showed how earnest 
the boy was, not only checked the sport of the clerks, but 
brought tears to their eyes. They looked on the delicate 
child before them with pity and respect, and one of them, 
placing a shilling on the desk, asked the rest to follow his 
example. They did so. He then took the money, and 
offering it to George, said, ‘‘ You are too small to be of any 
use here, my good boy. But take this money, and when 
you have grown a bit, perhaps we may find something for 
you to do.” 

George looked at the money without offering to touch it. 

««Why don’t you take the money 2” asked the clerk. 

«« Please, sir, I’m not a beggar-boy,’’ said George; «I 
want to earn something to help my aunt to keep me, for 
she is very kind.” 

‘¢You are a noble little fellow,” said the senior clerk. 
‘We give you the money not because we think you a beg- 
gar, but because we like your spirit. Such a boy as you 
will not easily become a beggar. Take the money, my boy, 
oe may God bless you and give you and your aunt better 

ays. 

I like George’s spirit in this affair. It was noble, brave 
and self-reliant beyond his years. It was the spirit that 
makes poor boys grow into useful and successful men. It 
made George do this, for in after years that little boy be- 
came a noted artist, whose praise was spoken by many 
tongues. All children should cherish a desire to do all they 
can for themselves, and to support themselves by their own 
labor as early as possible. Those who lean on father and 
mother for everything, will find it hard work to get along 
by-and-by, as they may have to do when their parents die. 
Those who early learn to rely upon themselves will have 
little difficulty in earning their own living. Learn, there- 
fore, to help yourselves, always taking care to do so under 
the advice and with the consent of your good parents and 
guardians.—Ladies’ Repository. 


REPORTS FROM SUBORDINATE UNIONS, 


No. 1, New Yor Crity.—Initiated: D. M’Gowan, P. 
O’Connor, J. Clifford, T. M’Mahon, C. J. Thurley, P.- 
Flinn, T. Murray, T. Clark, A. Duxbury, T. K. Keal, C. 
Dusenberry, A. Mulcahy, M. Singer. There is quite a 
slackness of business in New York just now, which has 
come on rather suddenly. In some of the shops a number 
of hands have been discharged, and in others they are 
working on short time; it is to be hoped that this dullness 
in trade will only prove temporary, although the prospects 
are not very encouraging. 

No. 1 is in constant receipt of communications from 
employers, not only in the city, but from other parts of 


' the country, who are in want of good competent workmen, 


generally, to take situations as foremen in the different 
branches of the trade, this being an evidence of the fact 
that not only ourselves, but our bosses are, to a certain 
extent interested in the success of the Union, for in the 
Union they are enabled to obtain reliable men, who under- 
stand thoroughly the business they follow. Then is not 
this an instance of the advantage to be derived by being 
connected with a Union, where members out of employment 
can learn of any vacancies that occur in any shops, which 
they certainly, in most cases, would not do if they re- 
mained outside. 

The Union at present is in a very favorable condition, 
the members all working harmoniously together, and al- 
though the onward march may be slow, still we are surely 
and steadily progressing. 

W.H. Evans, Box 36, Hoboken, N. J. 


No. 2, PurtapeLpu1a, Pa.—It is an old saying, the 
nearer the church the further from heaven; that was the 
situation I was placed in last month, being, you may say, 
right at the elbow of the editor of the JouRNAL. I was in 
no hurry handing in my report, although I had it made 
out and carried it around with me for a week, and the 
consequence was, where it should have appeared were only 
the words—no report ; so much for explanation. Business 
appears to be very dull all over the city, and a good many, 
principally Painters, are walking around seeking employ- 
ment, but [ calculate there will not be much stir till after 
the New Year sets in. The festival of No. 2, of which I 
made mention of in one of my previous reports, and an 
account of which should have appeared last month, came 
off on Tuesday evening, Oct. 9th, and was well attended 
by the members of the craft, both in and out of the Union. 
Among the invited guests present on the occasion was our 
worthy President of the International Union, and a dele- 
gation from No. 6, of Wilmongton, Del. At 9 P, M., the 
orchestra struck up the march from II Traviata, and the 
entree began. The master of ceremonies, by his admirable 
management, caused the evening to pass merrily away; his 
efforts were able seconded by the floor managers and the 
committee of arrangements, who were indefatigable in their 
attentions to the company present. The ladies, of which 
there were a large number present, looked charmingly, and 
three of them, during the evening, were the recipients of 
prizes awarded by the committee. The whole affair passed 
off to the great satisfaction of all present. The night was 
one of joyous festivity and pleasure throughout, and the 
bright silver moon had gone far down in the western hori- 
zon before the participants separated to their homes, to 
have in the future many pleasing reminiscences of the even- 
ing. We are glad to hear of the success of the effort of our 
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President in his endeavors to erganize new Unions, an 
account of which will be found in his report, [ suppose. 
The officers of No. 2 acknowledge the receipt of tickets of 
invitation for the Ball of No. 10, but on account of a pres- 
sure of business, it will be impossible for them to attend. 
Wma. F. Moonny, 1215 Clover street. 


No. 3, Battrmore, Mp.—Initiated: John Longhenry, 
Daniel Pugh, Wm. Colbe, Francis Tadney. The state of 
trade stands about the same as it was when I last reported, 
but the prospects of the Union are more encouraging, judging 
from the fact that many of our old association members 
are returning to the fold, where they once found virtue in 
Union, through the aid and sympathy of their fellow- 
craftsmen. May those yet standing aloof be constrained 
to come up and do likewise. Since my last report 1 have 
received the second letter from friend Peek, of No. 8, and 
I am pleased to hear that through his exertions, and others 
of a like energy, a change has taken place, and No. 8 is 
again about taking her position with her sister Unions. 
May her light be more brilliant, having passed through the 
trying ordeal of hasty legislation. Let others take warn- 
ing, and shun the rock where so many trade organizations 
have suffered shipwreck. No. 3 is pleased to have the op- 
portunity to pass her compliments around through the 
columns of our ever-welcome JouRNAL to her sister Unions. 

W.S. Ricnarpson, 124 Great Hughes street. 


No. 4, Arpany, N. Y.—Initiated: C. S. Taylor, W. H. 
De Rouville, M. Delany, W. H. Perry, W. H. Hanford, 
Jos. H. Broduer, James Harvey, A. G. Mink, Hendrick 
Gurtze, O. B. Fuller, B. V. Maxwell, Wm Palmer, F. D. 
Kennedy, Fred. Litze, Andrew Lippert. Reinstated: P. 
H. Shaw, J.H. Kirby, E. J. Robbins, F.C. Moll. Re- 
signed: P. H. Shaw. Card granted: John Field. Trade 
very good. We are progressing finely, and expect to have 
most of the journeymen in the Union by spring, which will 
be the case if we keep on as we are doing now. ‘hey are 
beginning to see the good of Union. 

JAMES Conway, 122 Lydius street. 


No. 5, Wasutneron, D. C.—No report. 
F, P. Kanu, care of A. J. Joyce & Co., 14th & E sts, 


No. 6, Witmineron, Dex.—Initiated: John M. Dunn, 
Charles H. Brainard. Theophilus Davis. Trade at present 
very dull. Our meetings are not so well attended as they 
should be, but we are endeavoring to face the storm, trust- 
ing that No. 6, that heretofore has so successfully overcome 
all difficulties, may be able to occupy the same proud posi- 
tion she has always had in view—that of doing her whole 
duty without fear or favor. We look forward to a better 
time coming, trusting in our own exertions, with the help 
of a kind Providence. We know our cause is right and 
just, and we can, with aclear conscience, invoke Heaven 
to crown our labors with success. Hoping the Subordinate 
Unions may see the necessity of doing all in their power to 
aid the International Union in pushing forward the work 
laid out at the last session of that body, we promise that 
No. 6 will, in the future as in the past, endeavor to work 
with all her energy to help build on a strong basis an or- 
ganization, the objects of which shall be the elevation of 
labor; and if our efforts should fail, which God forbid, No. 
6 will be found clinging to the principles she has cherished 
while there is a hope to better the condition of the poor 
despised journeyman coach-maker. 

SamugEL J. Woop, 809 West 6th st. 


No. 7, Troy, N. ¥.—No report. 
Wm. Donanvs, No. | Ashland place. 


_ No. 8, CoLumpvus, O.—Suspended: Joseph Tohr, Wesley 
Dewitt, M. D. Gray, George Owens, Frank Wineline. 
Trade very dull. Again I must apologize for the non-ap- 
pearance of a report from No. 8 in the October number. 
The report was mailed to the Secretary on the 21st of Sep- 
tember, but failed to reach its destination. We can say 
the prospects for No. 8 are favorable. The temporary in- 
convenience to which we were put by the reduction of 
wages is passing away, and the members have had time to 
consider the matter in all its diversities, although we were 
nearly a wreck by the negligence and indifference of some 
of its members. We are now righting ourselves, and 
clearing away the debris, and will soon have the old ship, 
No. 8, trimmed up and in good sailing order, sailing with 
wind and tide; but if they cross our path, we shall beat 
against them with new determinations. We have the pro- 
mises of those who stood by in the storm we have just 
weathered, to stand by her, and swear she shall not ‘go 
down.” We trust, therefore, that all who have flattered 
themselves with this vain hope, shall be most happily dis- 
appointed, and we think they have been. One of the 
principal objects of starting in this work was to show to 
the world that coach-makers were capable of exhibiting as 
high a standard of character as any other class of men. 
We flatter ourselves with the belief that our object has, in 
some measure, been crowned with success. We now see 
him asserting the dignity that belongs to a man; he is no 
longer to be driven as a slave by inconsiderate employers 
as in former days. We now sell him our labor, but not our 
persons. All that now appears to be necessary to the com- 
plete development of our plans, is a wider field, and the 
views of our President being thus, has had the effect of 
encouraging us to laboron. We have little doubt that our 
late reverse will profit us. The members look at the value 
of the institution, not for the purpose of merely asserting 
our rights, but socially, morally, and at some time not far 
distant, pecuniarily. It is to be hoped that, if permitted 
to live, in one month from this evening, we feel that we 
will have a better report to make, pecuniarily and morally, 
numerically and socially. Let us as men each endeavor to 
discharge our duties, as brothers let us be socially joined 
together in the bonds of our fraternity; let us all endeavor 
to improve in the work of the Union, so that we may be 
workmen that shall not be ashamed. In conclusion, long 
may the Coach- Makers’ Union flourish in vigor and use- 
fulness, dispensing their deeds of justice to all men, and 
cultivating the purer and better affections of humanity, 
which will result in the perpetuation of our beloved Union, 
and thanking those Corresponding Sccretaries who have 
kindly answered my communications, I respectfully and 
fraternally submit the foregoing report. 
JOHN B. Prex, Box 160. 


No. 9, SprinGrietp, Onto.—Initiated: D. W. Moore. 
Suspended: Adam Brown. Card granted: L. Rodgers. 
Trade favorable. No. 9 is still on the increase. We have 
a few more journeymen among us that should belong to our 
Union, and we hope to succeed in getting them before long. 
After that is accomplished, our next labor will be to induce 
our country friends to unite with us, for it is as beneficial 
to them as to us. Allow us (through the valuable Jour- 
NAL) to acknowledge the receipt of complimentaries from 
Nos. 1 and 10 to their first (and we hope successful) ball. 
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We were very much taken with a composition of poetry in 
the last JournaL, signed ‘‘A Mechanic’s Wife.” We 
hope to hear from her again, and would not object to see 
her real name, for we are proud of such women, even 
though she be a mechanic’s wife. We are in receipt of 
news from No. 8 that is very encouraging, and hope they 
may never regret the step they have taken in advancing 
the good work. R. J. Beox, Box 541. 


No. 10, Crnctnnatt, 0.—Initiated: 4. Suspended: 47. 
Resigned: 1. Trade at present very uncertain. 
Wu. T. Bonts, S. E. cor. John and 9th sts. 


No. 11, Lovursvitue, Ky.—No report. 
. Henry SAUNDERS, care of Baker & Rubel. 


No. 12, Inpranapouis, Inp.— No report. 
C. A. E. BaLuarD, Box 1258. 


No. 13, New Haven, Conn.—Initiated: Richard Lang- 
ley, Timothy Bush, John Flint, L. M. Finch. Cards 
granted: Peter Leonard, W. W. Flint. Trade rather dull 
at present. Wo. Titiotson, 31 Gill street. 


No. 14, Bripgrport, Conn.—Admitted by card: T. D. 
Flynn. Trade good for the season. 

No. 14 is flourishing beyond our expectations; although 
we are not just at present increasing in numbers very 
much, we have just been examining into the affairs of our 
Union, and find ourselves in much better condition than 
we had dared to hope, and feel that we are on a firm basis 
with every prospect of success, and you may count on us 
in any time of need. Our Union is discussing a plan for 
the advancement of the Union cause, which I will venture 
to submit to the 1. U., that the members may think of it, 
and be prepared to adopt or reject it. 

There is existing a great lack of information about the 
cause of Trades Unions, and with many a misapprehension 
of the objects of them. To supply this information in the 
ordinary way of speech-making, &c., is very expensive, 
and fails to reach more than about one half of the craft. 
The plan proposed is simply this: For each Union to raise 
a sum equal to five (or perhaps ten) cents on each member, 
which would produce about $75 or $150, and place the 
amount in the hands of the Secretary, to be used as fol- 
lows: one-third of the sum to be offered as a prize for the 
best essay upon the objects and benefits of Trades’ Unions. 
_ The balance of the money to be used in printing and dis- 
tributing the article—in tract or any other form—gratis to 
all Coach-Makers within the bounds of the I. U.; thus 
appealing to their reason and their pockets to unite with 
us in this most profitable investment. We propose to 
make the offer open to all, and secure the best talent and 


largest information that can be obtained in the country. | 


Our JOURNAL is too expensive to put into the hands of 
every man, and would not accomplish the object here 
aimed at near as well as something more pointed on the 
one subject. 

Perhaps other trades would unite with us in this work, 
and swell the amount of prize money to such a sum a& to 
induce some man of large calibre and extensive information 
to give his valuable time and talent .to the work, and 
secure for us an article of great value in the furtherance of 
our cause. We want to know what Unions have done, 
and what they may do, with the experience of the past to 
profit by. A research into the workings of these combi- 
nations in G.eat Britain would be important, &c. 

I would, Mr. Editor, suggest—if you have facilities for 


so doing—would not some first-rate sketches and explana- 
tions on the subject of scale drafting be of very great 
benefit to the JournaL? I think a great many of the 
trade would take it for that if for nothing else. 

G. J. Carrenter, Box 1319. 


No. 15, Newark, N. J.—Initiated: Wm. H. Allen, 
Chas. Cole. Suspended: James Dunning, A. Black, C. 
Day, Chas. Haywood, Thos. Slater. Card granted: EH. M. 
Shotwell. Trade very good. 

Gro. S. HEDENBERG, 94 Commerce st. 


No. 16, Satem, N. J.—Suspended: Samuel Corles, 
Wheaton Watson, W. Wright, J. E. Slick. Trade good. 
No. 16 is still alive, although we have lost some of our 
members, because it costs them siz cents a week to be a 
member, and does not put at least a dollar a week in their 
pockets. Even should we not realize pecuniary benefit 
from it immediately, (which I contend we do) we should 
look to the welfare of our children, and those to come after 
us, for all must admit this movement will eventually place 
the journeymen Coych-Maker in a far more enviable a 

position. D. C. Srizss. 
No. 18, Hartrorp, Conn.—WNe report. 
Cuas. O'NEILL, JR., 23 Linden place. 

No. 19, Boston, Mass.—WNo report. 

Jas. CALDWELL, 31S. 6th st., HE. Cambridge. 


No. 20, Concorp, N. H.—Initiated: Richard M. Patten. 
Good prospects for winter trade. Charles Dermott, in last 
number, should have been Charles Dennett. 

Wo. H. Howe. 


No. 21, PortLanp, Mz.—Initiated: W. Scott Stevenson, 
B. F. Carey, J. F. Smith, F. A. Dodge, George Stevens, 
Geo. B. Sturges. Resigned: H. M. Cook. Card granted: 
James Gillmore. Trade at present is good. We are mak- 
ing a steady increase of members, and hope before long to 
have every journeyman in the city enrolled under our 
banner. E. K. Exuis, Box 1575. 


No. 22, Provipence, R. I.—Initiated: Abraham Side- 
bottom. Admitted by card: N. E. Hough. Trade good 
for this season of the year. Your correspondent from 
Providence stated that Moulton & Remington had not 
agreed to the nine hour system on Saturdays, but I am 
pleased to state they have agreed to the request, and that 
L. T. Manchester is the only one that opposes the move- 
ment. J. A. Macreapy, 40 Lester st. 


No. 28, Worcester, Mass.— Initiated: Chester Beasley, 
J. Stiles, Joseph Marchepeantt, Nelson Boulety, Alfred 
Cunningham, Henry Grover. Suspended: D. K. Shumary, 
Card granted: N. E. Hough, P. F. Norton, Nelson Gilman. 
' Trade rather dull at present. 

J. B. Hussarp, 29 Thomas st. 


No. 24, Sprinerretp, Mass. —Initiated: A. Roy, T. 
Hewitt. Expelled: James Fitzgerald. Trade very good 
| for the season. Weare glad to report two new members 

this month, and hope to report a larger number next. We 
-were obliged to expel one of our members for non-atten- 
dance, non-payment of dues, &c. At our last meeting we 
were visited by a brother from No. 13 in search of employ- 
ment, and assisted him in a small way, pecuniarily, and 
sent him on his way rejoicing. Since our last report we 
have received a communication from Brother Peek, of No. 
| 8. Tintend to answer it soon, and write to all the other 
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Unions also. I think it will be of much value to us to 
correspond in this way. C.S. Bueper, Box 91. 


No. 25, BeLcHERTOWN, Mass.—Initiated: A. H. Coombs, 
W. H. Hawkes, Leander Foote. Condition of trade, fair. 
The utmost good feeling prevails among the members now 
connected with the Union. R. H. Feiton. 


No. 26, Scuzunecrapy, N. Y.—WNo report. 
Marcus C. Frame, 9 Water street. 


No. 27, Utica, N. Y.—No report. 
A. B. Wauine, 49 John street. 


No, 28, Rocusster, N. ¥.—Trade fair for the time of 
year. The existence of No. 28 has at last become a fixed 
fact, and the ranks are fast filling up. Applications for 
membership are constantly coming in. We now number 
36 members, and there are several candidates proposed who 
will undoubtedly be elected at the next meeting. Before 
our next report we will have elected our officers, and the 
Corresponding Secretary will post you in matters here. 

; A. B. Dickinson, Dep. Pres., 23 West avenue. 


No. 29, Derroir, Micu.— No report. 
Anprew McCtoy, 38 Larned street, West. 


No. 30, New Beprorp, Mass.—Initiated: Henry South- 
wick, Alonzo B. Tripp, Charles P. Kasmire, Seth Godfrey. 
Condition of trade, fair. I am happy to say Union No. 
30 is progressing finely. At our last meeting we initiated 
four new members, and six more were proposed. There 
seems to be a good deal of interest manifested, and each 
member is working with their might to make our Union all 
right. We have now 33 members, and hope to have 25 
more in our next report. When we get the hang of things, 
you will hear a good report from New Bedford. 

James F. McKenny, 114 Fourth street. 

No. 31, Burrato, N. Y.—No report. 

Tos. J. Strings, 99 Pine street. 
_ No. 32, Aprian, Micu.—Trade here is pretty good. We 
have received the Constitutions, Reports, Charter, &c. Our 
members all seem in earnest and united. ‘The prospect is 
fair, we think, for a good Union here. We have just com- 
menced, and are hardly worthy to send a report. 
FRANKLIN WILLIAMS, Box 938. 

No. 33, CLEVELAND, On10.—No report. 

: JOSEPH JOHNSTON, 90 Chestnut street. 

No. 34, Ravenna, On10.— No report. 

J. H. Tuomas, Box 344. 


Several of the last named Unions have but recently been 
organized, and a report from them was hardly expected 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


At a regular meeting of the Coach-Makers’ Union, No. 3, 
held on the 5th of November, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That in a recent action of the CoLumBta Ty- 
poGRAPHICAL UNION, at Washington, D. C., we recognize 
a principle of right and justice which should actuate every 
workingman in the country. 

Resolved, That we congratulate them upon the eminent 
success which has attended their effort of making eight 
hours a legal day’s work without any reduction of wages, 
thereby ratifying the proceedings of the National Labor 
Congress in a practical manner. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 


Coach-makers throughout the Continent desiring any information respect- 
ing the organization of Unions under the International Union, or for any 
other purpose connected with the trade, are requested to communicate 
with I. D. WARE, Box 624, Phila., Pa. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 


No.1, New York City, meets 1st and 3d Tuesday eve of each month at 
267 Bowery. President, William J. Maginn; Vice-President, Sylvester 
Shuck ; Recording Secretary, John Smith; Financial Secretary, Valen- 
tine Evans; Corresponding Secretary, W. H. Evans; Treasurer, Philip 
McKeon; Deputy President I. U., W. B. Long, care of Miner, Stevens 
Co., 406 Broadway. : 


No. 2, Philadelphia, Pa., meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month 
at Diligent Hall, 10th and Filbert streets, 4th story. President, Mark 8. 
Reeves ; Vice-President, Edward B. Brown; Recording and Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Wm. F. Mooney; Financial Secretary, John W. Currie; 
Treasurer, Jacob Brucker; Deputy President I. U., Robert Phillips, 567 
Gordon street, 


No. 3, Baltimore, Md., meets 1st and 3d Monday eve of each month at 
Royston Hall, 81 Baltimore street.: President, James H. West; Vice- 
President, Joseph W. Jones; Recording Secretary, R. C. Witter, Finan- 
cial Secretary, E. P. Vincente; Corresponding Secretary, Wilmer 8. 
Richardson; Treasurer, J. HE. Magness; Deputy President I. U., John 
A. Camper, 392 N. Gay street. 


No. 4, Albany, N. Y., meets every alternate Tuesday evening at —— 
President, Geo. 8. Lansing; Vice-President, Patrick McGee; 
Recording Secretary, T. Howerth; Financial Secretary, A. @. Kagg; Cor- 
responding Secretary, —— ; Treasurer, John Morehead; Deputy 
President I. U., Jas. Conway, 122 Lydius street. 


No. 5, Washington, D. C.. meets second Thursday of each month. 
President, J. W. Hibbs; Vice-President, D. P. Mealey; Recording See- 
retary, G. W. Mason; Financial Secretary, D. A. Clancey ; Corresponding 
Secretary, F. P. Kane; Treasurer, J. W. Lightelle; Deputy President I. 
U., Julius Strobel. 


No. 6, Wilmington, Del., meets 1st and 8d Tuesday eve of each month 
at —— President, Wm. Hanna; Vice-President, H. F. Hasson; 
Recording Secretary, I. N. Foreman; Financial Secretary, E. W. Greaves; 
Corresponding Secretary, Samuel J. Wood; Treasurer, T. L. Stratford ; 
Deputy President I. U., Edwin F. Morrow, 30 Wilson street. 

No. 7, Troy, N. Y¥., meets Ist and 3d Friday eve of each month at —— 
President, John Harris; Vice-President, Martin Grelis; Re- 
cording Secretary, Henry Harrison; Financial Secretary, David Link ; 
Corresponding Secretary, William Donohue; Treasurer, Martin Roddy ; 
Deputy President I. U., Francis O’Meara, Green Island. 

No. 8, Columbus, Ohio, meets 1st and 3d Friday eve of each month. 
President, H J. Pringle; Vice-President, John Falkenbach, Recording 
and Corresponding Secretary, John B. Peek; Financial Secretary, Wm. 
R, Steele; Treasurer, F. J. Huff; Deputy President I. U., Jas. A Miller. 

No. 9, Springfield, Ohio, meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month. 
President, W. G. Michael; Vice-President, Lewis Seibert; Recording 
Secretary, James Harrison; Financial Secretary, O. J. Edwards; Cor- 
responding Secretary, R. J. Beck; Treasurer, Charles Fereny ; Deputy 


' President I U., William Johnson. 


No 10, Cincinnati, Ohio, meets Wednesday evening of each week. 
President. J. V. Richardson; Vice-President, J. H. B. Cunningham; 
Recording Secretary, Joseph Westendorf; Financial Secretary, William 
E. Stillwell; Corresponding Secretary, Wm. T. Bonte; Treasurer, J. H. 
Bonte; Deputy President I. U., A. B. McGrath, 101 Mound street. 
’ No. 11, Louisville, Ky., meets 1st and 3d Friday eve of each month. 
President, Alvin Foskett; Vice-President, Alex. McPherson; Recording 
Secretary, William Hydron; Financial Secretary, E F. Marsh; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Henry Saunders; Treasurer, M. D. Phillips; Deputy 
President I. U., J. H. Kempe, care of E. Pierce, First street. 

No. 12, Indianapolis, Ind., meets Monday eve of each week. Presi- 
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dent, H. J. Marshall; Vice-President, Wm. V. Reading ; Recording Sec- 
retary, Charles A. Stough; Financial Secretary, C. B. Monfort; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Charles A. E. Ballard; Treasurer, Daniel Taggart; 
Deputy President I. U., Cornelius Kelly. 

No. 18, New Haven, Conn., meets Ist and 3d Wednesday eve of each 
month. President, A. R. Harrison; Vice-President, Charles Tucker; 
Recording Secretary, Jas. Wood; Financial Secretary, A. G@. Strickney ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Wm. Tillotson; Treasurer, Thomas Cook, 2d; 
Deputy President I. U., H. D. Fisk, 66 Franklin street. 

No. 14, Bridgeport, Conn., meets Ist and 3d Monday eve of each month. 
President, E. B. Jones; Vice-President, H. G. Shepherd; Recording 
Secretary, Wm. W. Pardee; Financial Secretary, John Ryland ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, G J. Carpenter; Treasurer, L.G, Blakeman; Deputy 
President I. U., Homer B. Peck. 

No. 15, Newark, N. J., meets 1st and 8d Thursday eve of each month. 
President, Joseph Fields; Vice-President, Peter Barry; Recording Sec- 
retary, Robert Lutes; Financial Secretary, William S. Collard; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, George 8. Hedenberg; Treasurer, E. M. Shotwell; 
Deputy President I. U., Thomas M. Finigan, 12 Alling street. 

No. 16, Salem, N.J., meets 2d Monday eve of each month. President, 
Joseph Rich; Vice-President, Wm. H. Lawson; Recording Secretary, 
Samuel Cole ; Financial Secretary, B. R. Kelty; Corresponding Secretary, 
D. C. Stiles; Treasurer, Chas. 8. Scott; Deputy President I. U., Chas. 
8. Scott. 

No. 17, Rahway, N. J. 

No. 18, Hartford, Conn., meets Wednesday eve of each week, Presi- 
dent, Henry A. Gay; Vice-President, J. R. Newton; Recording and Cor- 
responding Secretary, Chas. O’Neill, Jr.; Financial Secretary, Theodore 
Dart; Treasurer, Michael Converse; Deputy President I. U., John H. 
Dunn, 11 South Ann street. 

No. 19, Boston, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Wednesday eve of each month. 
President, G. T. Wade; Vice-President, V. C. Hanson; Recording Sec- 
retary, David Hayes; Financial Secretary, W. G. Potter; Corresponding 
Secretary, James Caldwell; Treasurer, M. Ryecroft; Deputy President 
I. U., Richard Bell, 289 Washington street, Roxbury, Mass. 

No. 20, Concord, N. H., meets Ist and 83d Wednesday eve of each month. 
President, James E. Larkin; Vice-President, Jno. L. French; Recording 
Secretary, John Burgam; Financial Secretary, H. M. Ray; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Wm. H. Howe; Treasurer, Stephen Blaner; Deputy Pre- 
sident I. U., Arthur L. Merrill. 

No. 21, Portland, Maine, meets 1st and 8d Monday eve of each month. 
President, James L. Morgan; Vice-President, Henry F. Monson; Re- 
cording Secretary, F. E. Holmes; Financial Secretary, 8. N Cloudman; 
Corresponding Secretary, E. K. Ellis; Treasurer, L. W. Clapp; Deputy 
President I. U., D. Briggs, 254 Congress street. 

No. 22, Providence, R I., meets 1st and 3d Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, B. R. Gurney; Vice-President, J. B. Dodge; Recording Sec- 
retary, H. J. Sullivan; Financial Secretary, Wm. Morfitt ; Corresponding 
Secretary, J. A. Macready; Treasurer, Wm. Clark; Deputy President 
I. U., H. A. Fiske, 249 North Main street 

No. 23, Worcester, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, James F. Fletcher; Vice-President, Thomas H. Dewey; Re- 
cording Secretary, C. W. Whiting; Financial Secretary, Calvin D. Tower; 
Corresponding Secretary, J.B. Hubbard; Treasurer, C. R. Todd ; Deputy 
President I. U., John B. May, 

No. 24, Springfield, Mass., meets Ist Monday evening of each month. 
President, Lewis Millson; Vice-President, Henry Dyer; Recording Sec- 
retary, Charles Radford; Financial Secretary, Charles Geckler ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, C.S. Bugbee: Treasurer, F. Jacobs; Deputy Presi- 
dent I.U., J. A. Caldwell, Box 193. 

No. 25, Belchertown, Mass., meets Saturday evening of each week. 
President, Lorain A. Smith; Vice President, E. B. Hitchcock; Record- 
ing, Financial and Corresponding Secretary, R. K. Felton; Treasurer, 
Israel Boyden; Deputy President I. U., Wm. H. Coffin. 

No. 26, Schenectady, N. Y. President, James BE. Curtis; Vice Presi- 
dent, Harvey F. Henton; Secretary, Marcus C. Frame; Treasurer, Chas. 
Oberlander; Deputy President I. U., Charles Walker, 48 State street. 


No. 27, Utica, N. ¥.—President, Thomas A. Turner; Vice-President, 
Jacob Scrempt; Rec. and Cor. Secretary, A. B. Walling; Financial Sec- 
retary, A. Bates; Treasurer, E, Pitts; Deputy President I. U., David 
R. Turner, 35 Jay street. 

No. 28, Rochester, N. Y., meets Tuesday eve of each week, corner St. 
Paul and Main ‘streets; Deputy President I. U., A. B. Dickinson, 23 
West avenue. 

No. 29, Detroit, Mich.—President, Henry Hilton; Vice-President, Wm. 
J. ; Secretary, Andrew McCloy; Treasurer, Ferdinand Robbins; 
Deputy President I. U., James Perrott, 115 Adams avenue, West. 

No. 80, New Bedford, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Wednesday eve of each 
month. President, Freeman ©. Luce; Vice-President, Ezra J. Walker; 
Recording Secretary, J. Augustus Wood; Financial Secretary, Esa T. 
Morse; Corresponding Secretary, Jas. F. McKenny; Treasurer, Frede- 
rick Mosher; Deputy President 1. U., James V. Hazzard, - 

No. 31, Buffalo, N. Y.—President, Henry Holliday; Vice-President, 
Thos. Pendleton; Secretary, Thos. J. Stines; Treasurer, Peter Leswing. 

No. 32, Adrian, Mich —President, John A. Austin; Vice-President, — 
John W. Shoens; Secretary, Franklin Williams ; Treasurer, George W. 
Liber; Deputy President I. U., Homer P. Hopkins, Box 448. 

No. 33, Cleveland, Ohio.—President, Henry C. Rebbeck ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. L. Hall; Secretary, Joseph Johnston; Treasurer, John Reisch; 
Deputy President I. U., David Roberts, care J. Johnston, 90 Chestnut 
street. 

No. 34, Ravenna, Ohio.—President, P. J Shay; Vice-President, Chas. 
Acker; Secretary, J. H. Thomas; Treasurer, T. J. Riddle; Deputy Pre- 
sident I. U., D. A. Geiger, Box 390. 
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OUR PROGRESS. 


The advent of the New Year naturally suggests a retro- 
spective glance at events connected with our progress, and 
forces upon us a comparison between the past and present. 
We confess the review awakened emotions of pleasure we 
have rarely felt, and must inspire lively hopes of the future 
in the breast of every friend of the labor movement. Our 
organization has expanded, in the short space of one year, 
from almost puny infancy to stalwart manhood, and is now 
making giant strides over the land. Like the snow-ball, 
it gathers weight and strength at each revolution of time, 
and we flatter ourselves that, at no distant day, the Coach- 
Makers’ International Union will present a compact body 
that will favorably compare with those which antidate 
their existence by a long period of time. 

A resume of our progress may be briefly summed up as 
follows: January 1, 1866, found us with but six Unions, 
and a membership of about four hundred in good standing. 
We now number thirty-seven Unions in working order, 
and a membership of from eighteen hundred totwo thousand. 
Up to the period named, we had never published a Jour- 
NAL, nor had we appropriated one dollar to the expenses of 
a Deputy. In the first seven months of the present year, 
however, we devoted about $300 to that purpose, and the 
result proved such a profitable investment for the cause, 
it was deemed advisable to keep a Deputy in the field for 
an entire year from that time. Our President has been at 
work faithfully, since the Ist of September, and we are 
pleased to add, that his labors have been attended with 
almost unprecedented success. Should we progress at the 
same ratio another year, (and what is to hinder,) our orga- 
nization will no longer be considered an experiment, but 
will be hailed as a permanent fixture—strong in numbers, 
rich in moral power, and secure from assault in its match. 
less discipline. 

We can assure our readers, that this cheering evidence 
of our prosperity is as gratifying to us as it can possibly 
be to them; we have not only established new Unions, but 
served to infuse vitality into those already organized, and 
which were struggling for an existence under many dis- 
paragements. It has done more. Timidity and want of 
confidence has yielded to a spirit of self-reliance and manly 


courage never before developed, and we are gradually 
being imbued with more just and keener conceptions of , 


what truly belongs to labor. And this, at last, is the 
surest element of our advancement, when combined with 
that manhood, intelligence and independence, which 
prompts us to respect the rights of employers while we 
fearlessly demand our own. 

But, it is proper to state that, our JouRNAL has not 
proved the least among the agencies which have accom- 
plished such happy results. As an expounder and defender 
of the claims of labor, those who are adepts in criticism, 
have conceded it an influence that is truly gratifying. It 
is not for us to speak of its merits; but this we will say, 
that it has never failed to meet an assailant in dignified 
discussion, and has never showed the white feather to a 
foe. On more than one occasion, it has been its mission to 
correct the errors and misrepresentation arising from pre- 
judice, if not malice; and how that duty was performed, we 
leave others to judge. But, aside from all this, our JouRNAL 
has not only added prominence to the Coach- Makers’ Inter- 
national Union at home and abroad, but it has given an 
encouragement and impetus to the work of organization, 
which has greatly aided the efforts of our untiring and 
indefatigable President. While we have no desire to speak 
of ourselves, we yet feel it a duty to ascribe great credit to 
our intelligent correspondents, who have contributed so 
much to,the usefulness and efficiency of the JOURNAL. 
This department has been ably supplied with matter of an 
instructive and interesting character. In view of all these 
facts, we send the greeting of ««A Happy New Year,” to 
every son of toil. and to those of our craft in particular— 
reminding them that their efforts, the ensuing year, can 
enable us to make a still more cheering exhibit in January, 
1868. 


JOURNEYMEN’S UNIONS. 

Oh, what do I want with your Unions? I can take care 
of myself, let others do the same. Reader, how often have 
you been met with that reply when approaching a fellow- 
craftsman with a view to inducing him to join with us ? 
and what a chilling sensation has his self-reliant air of con- 
fidence for a moment thrown over you, especially as you 
perhaps know him to be a first-class mechanic. Your own 
perceptions of the true policy and duty of every working- 
man, which a moment before you thought clear as noon- 
day, suddenly become obscured and a misty haze seems to 
intervene, giving the lineof duty an uncertain direction. If 
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in that instant of doubt you allow your own ciear convic- 
tions to be silenced by the answer of the party spoken to, 
then you are lost, and in his absence you feel weaker in 
spirit than before the interview. You realize your true 
position, that you have been mentally overmatched, you have 
met a mental superior. But, if feeling that in the ‘- King’s 
name there is a tower of strength,” and you challenge him 
to defend his positive assertion by calm reasoning argu- 
ment, you feel that with the controversy you grow strong, 
and as one by one he puts forth with confidence the reasons 
why he does not need protection, you soon perceive that 
itis the strength of the man and not the soundness of his 
reasons that supports him. He will tell you that « every 
tub ought to stand on its own bottom,” and “that each 
man ought to get what he can,’’ and ‘‘ you can’t make a 
poor workman get the same pay as a good one,” and «that 
he is now getting the highest wages going,” and that ‘ he is 
not going to associate with all the poor workmen in the 
trade,” &c., to the end of the chapter. 


That itis at all necessary to argue with men upon so plain 
a question seems strange, but that it is so is sufficient 
cause that we do. Let us take up his reasons as he states 
them. 

A single tub is easily kicked about, while a host of tubs, 
firmly bound together, requires much greater power to 
move them, therefore are not likely to be abused by every 
passer by. 

Does each man get all he can when he acts separately 
from his fellow, and without consulting any one but himself ? 
How does he know that he cannot get more? Who tries 
to force a perfect equality of wages? Noone! And even 
if they did bring a poor workman up, would that injure 
the good one? Is the highest pay so great that it cannot 
be increased? Does not every good man in the trade asso- 
ciate with the poor ones ? So that to decline to do so inan 
association is allowing the vanity of trade to keep money 
out of their pockets. 

In giving the above answers to the preceding objections, 
we have followed the manner of objections in general, and 
put our arguments into the form of positive truisms which 
admit of no contradiction. 

We propose now to reason the case with those who do 

not fall back into so positive an objection to the Union, 
but are more the victims of doubts-and uncertainty rather 
than the blind followers of self-conceit and. prejudice. 
. The advantages of Union are so numerous that it were 
easier argued by taking the reverse and proving a negative. 
Where is the disadvantage in belonging toa Union? But 
as we desire to convince all that they should be with us it 
is unnecessary to say they shall not be against us. 


By a perfect association each workman feels that he has 
not only the sympathy but the co-operation of all his fal- 


lows. He knows that while he is laboring for his interest 
as well as those of his follow-workmen, they are also labor- 
ing to the same purpose, and that he is not made the pack- 
horse for a crowd of shirks. He, like the soldier advan- 
cing into battle, knows by the ‘touch of the elbow” 
that his right and left hand supporters are at their posts, 
and keeping step to the drum-taps which moves the co- 
lumn. Notonly in his own vicinity but through the whole 
extent of territory over which the Union mantle is cast, all 
feel its protecting folds. 

The advantages possessed by one section are soon made 
known to all others without the expense of travel and loss 
of time incurred thereby. Journeymen are enabled to learn 
how the trade flourishes elsewhere. This interchange of 
schedules of prices operates always to advantage. Those 
working for less than the standard wages proceed at once 
to have their own raised, and those receiving the highest | 
paid are not in the same danger of reduction as if their 
fellow-workmen in other sections were working for less 
than they. It also enables them to sustain the hands of 
honorable employers who are willing to pay a fair price, 
inasmuch as by the communication through the Associ- 
ation the men are all able to bring the demands of the low- 
priced employer’s workmen to the same standard as re- 
ceived by those more fortunately situated. 

By being kept properly informed upon the condition of 
trade in all parts of the country, men arenot likely to make 
a move toward an increase of pay at an inopportune time, 
by which mortification and loss of time are avoided. And 
if a change becomes necessary a man can ‘ pack his kit,” 
and with almost a certainty go direct to a new job, where 
if no Union existed he might pass the door of a shop 
wherein work could be obtained, and yet fail to obtain it 
in traveling hundreds of miles. 

In destroying the indifference existing in workshops be- 
tween workmen, and establishing instead thereof a friendly 
interestedness, far more than repays the cost and labor of 
keeping up a Union. It takes from those who were vile 
enough to use it to our detriment that spirit of jealousy 
which prompts a man to do that which did him no good 
but his fellows much harm, and all for the sake of getting 
into the good graces of the employer, which result we are 
happy to know was often offset by a feeling of contempt 
on the part of employers for the lick-spittles who were so 
ready to sell their manhood for so cheap a price in so doubt- 
ful a currency. 

Then, again, the spirit of manly independence inspired 
by this absence of all underhanded underbidding, or taking 
advantage of each other, soon begins to become manifest in 
the deportment of the man. No man can associate with 
men of low habits without in part sympathizing with them, 
so also of the reverse ; a man cannot long be the recipient 
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of honorable treatment without feeling in honor bound to 
return the same in kind, not only to those he receives it 
from but to allothers. ’Tis an old saying that, treat a man 
as if he was honest and you will make him so. We are all 
creatures of circumstances and are molded by the habits 
and customs of those by whom we are surrounded. Then 
let us try to elevate the standard of the mass of which we 
are but a part. 

Many are ever ready to admit all you say in favor of 
Unions, but render that admission null and void with an 
“if” or a ‘*but,”? such as “if you could only unite the 
men,” or, ‘‘but you can’t unite the men.’’ These men are 
of the non-progressive kind; they neither believe in going 
ahead themselves or allowing others to do so. When we 
hear a man talk thus (and we have heard many) we al- 
ways think there is one who will not stand by his fellow- 
workman. It is his own weakness now that dictates his 
remark. What is wanted now is earnest, honest men 
whose heart is in the work, who believe in striving to bet- 
ter the condition of working men financially and elevating 
them socially, and who are willing to labor to bring their 
belief into a living reality. Let those who have taken hold 
show by their earnestness that their hearts are in the work 
and it will not be long until their labors will be produc- 
tive of results which they scarce dared dream in the be- 
ginning. 


ea 


THE APPRENTICESHIP QUESTION, 

In the October number of the JourNaL we published a 
short article on the subject of apprentices, and we are glad 
to see the question has been taken up by some of the lead- 
ing papers of the day. Although some may differ from us 
as to the cause of the present inefficient system and the 
best means to remedy the evil, we are satisfied that it 
is only by discussion and agitation that a well-regulated 
system of apprenticeship can be obtained. 

The weekly State Gazette, published in Trenton, N. J., 
and considered one of the most ably edited papers in the 
State, in their issue of December 14, devotes nearly a 
column and a half to the discussion of the subject, and 
while we concede to the Gazette a manifest desire to arrive 
at the best method of obtaining the required reform, we dis- 
agree with him somewhat as to the cause of the present 
derangement of the system and the proper and best mode 
of remedying the evil. 

It is a noticeable fact that the American mechanic is fast 
degenerating from the want of a regular system of training 
in the workshop, and unless there is a change in the ap- 
prentice system the time will come when it will be hard to 
find many journeymen holding first-class positions who 
learned their trade in the American workshops. 

The Gazette, in discussing the subject, attributes the cause 


of the present inefficient system to the workings of Trades’ 


Unions, and complains of the Unions «in almost every 
branch of every trade,” establishing an arbitrary scale of 
prices, and demanding full wages for all, regardless of their 
ability or qualifications. 

In some instances this may be true, but does not apply to 
almost every trade. Being somewhat acquainted with the 
workings of most of the regularly organized Trades’ 
Union Associations, we know to the contrary. 

As a general rule, merit secures the preference, for em- 
ployers invariably select the best workmen. Those who 
gain but an imperfect knowledge of a trade, by shifting | 
from shop to shop, without the restraint of proper inden- 
tures, are always the last to obtain employment, and seldom 
fail to meet the consequences of a roving disposition. We 
can assure the editor that aij Trades’ Unions are deeply 
concerned for the proficiency of their members, and not a 
few of them demand the evidence of a legal apprenticeship 
as one of the essential qualifications of membership. There 
are, however, some local associations, without a central or 
governing head, that have been injudiciousif not unjust in 
their demands, and there are also many employers who are 
arbitrary and oppressive in their requirements ; but for the 
faults of these are the whole to be condemned ? 


As far as our own trade is concerned, we simply de- 
manu “a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work,” and those 
who are incompetent to perform it should only receive pro- 
portionate compensation. Indeed, we should like to see the 
employer who acts upon any other principle, for it is well 
known that a workman deficient in skill makes but a short 
stay in any shop. The demand for workmen is seldom so 
great as to compel an employer to keep on an inferior 
workman, and should it be otherwise, he is generally 
placed at the most crude and unprofitable branches of the 
business, and by the piece, if possible. The employer, 
therefore, suffers no more from incompetency than the 
skilful journeyman who is forced to meet in competition 
this unskilled labor, yet both feel it to be a disadvantage 
and should be mutually interested in eradicating the evil. 


Wethink the Gazette is wrongly impressed in regard to 
the workings of most of the trades’ organizations, for it is a 
well-known fact,that one of the great objects in the for- 
mation of Unions was to remedy the evil complained of, and 
were it as the Gazette says, that ‘‘ The Trades’ Unions have 
it in their power to correct this ; they only need the will,” 
how soon would the evil be removed. Why we should be 
considered as lacking the will we cannot conceive, when 
this has all along been one of our great objects. 

Tis true, much can be done by the Unions, and in 
many instances they are exerting themselves, but it is a 
well-known fact that a large portion of the journeymen at 
the present time never served any extended apprentice- 
ship, and to exclude them, as the Gazette suggests, would 
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place in the hands of our Unbiopide sufficient means to 
overcome the efforts of the Union for protection, and we 
see no better plan than that of having employers and 
journeymen, as suggested heretofore, to confer together 


and work conjointly for a reform which, once established, | 


would be easily maintained. That journeymen will be eager 
to co-operate with employers in such a good work their 
own interests give every assurance. But, in our opinion, 
the latter hold the rod of correction, to some considerable 
extent, in their own hands. They have only to cease offer- 
ing inducements for boys to violate their obligations to 
their masters, by advertising for those who have some 
knowledge of the business, &. Close their doors against 
any boy who has been working at the trade unless he 
gives evidence of having been honorably discharged. Then 
by co-operating with the journeyman in carrying out some 
well-regulated system of apprenticeship we can hope soon 
to see this great evil removed and the credit and standing 
of the American mechanic preserved. 


OUR MONTHLY REPORT. 


In our own department everything is working smoothly, 
and the interest in the cause, as reported to us, is increas- 
ing in all sections of the country. Our monthly and quar- 
terly reports abound with encouragement in carrying for- 
ward the good begun work,and through the instrumentalities 
being used the bounds of the International Union are being 
rapidly extended. 

We ask the indulgence of our correspondents for the 
seeming neglect in answering their communications re- 
ceived during the past few weeks. Having been called to 
pass through the deep waters of affliction in the death of 
an almost idolized daughter, we were unfit to perform 
even the necessary duties devolving upon us as they skould 
be. We will endeavor to give them due attention soon. 

Our President during the last month having spent a great 
portion of his time in visiting the Unions already orga- 
nized in the West, we are unable to present as great an ac- 
cession of new Unions as we did in our last report, but we 
think an equally profitable work has been accomplished in 
stimulating those in the work to a vigorous discharge of 
duty and scattering the seeds of good-will far and near. 

But, notwithstanding so much of his time was taken up 
in this duty, we are pleased to record the formation of 
four new Unions since last report, the locations of which 
will materially add to the strength of the organization and 
the advancement of the cause. Charters have been granted 
to No. 35, Nashville, Tenn., No. 36, Memphis, Tenn., No. 
37, St. Louis, Mo., No. 38, Dayton, Ohio. 

Subscribers not receiving the JouRNAL within a reason- 
able time after the tenth of the month, will please notify 
us. Care is taken in making up our mail, but we often 


. hear complaints of their non-arrival, which in most cases 


we are satisfied is not from any remisness in this office ; but, 
nevertheless, we are always ready to rectify or replace any 
irregularities that may occur from any source when in our 
power so to do. 

We are at present prepared to furnish the back numbers 
of the JouRNAL when desired, and persons subscribing 
will please state whether they wish them. 

Very frequently we receive small sums of money by ex- 
press. If our friends would send by postal order or draft, 
when convenient so to do, the expense would be somewhat 
diminished, and we would advise persons against trusting 
money by letter as we have in several instances failed to 
receive it at this office. 


pay The Scientfic American entered its twenty-second 
year of publication on the first instant. The publishers 
signalized the event by enlarging and otherwise improving 
the paper, so that it now ranks with the largest and most 
costly of English Scientific Journals, some of which cost 
the reader $7 00 per annum. It is unnecessary for us to 
speak in commendation of the Scientfic American, as every 
reading man and woman in America knows its pre-eminent 
claim as the scientific journal of this continent. But this, 
we will say, that no mechanic should be without it, and 
more especially if he is disposed to pay any attention to 
the progress of inventions in this country, for the weekly 
issues of the Scientific American will keep him thoroughly 
posted upon all that is being done in that time. 

TreRMs.—Single copy, $3 00 per annum. Clubs of ten 
or more $2 50 each. Address Munn & Co., 37 Park HOR 
New York City. 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS. 


Puate No. 10—Lieur Six-szat Px xzton.—This style of 
carriage is considered one of the most fashionable at the 
present time and very much used the past year. For 
neatness and appearance this suits our ideas better than 
anything we have yet seen, and think it will give general 
satisfaction. Theround corners, back and front, give it a 
pleasing and graceful appearance. The seat behind the 
driver’s seat is only 6 inches and movable; it suits very 
well for children. 

We have applied a cross-spring behind and French 
heads to the platform springs. This is now very fashion- 
able. 

Painting mostly green or blue for’this style. 

Prats No. 11—Sranpine Tor Cur-unpER Buegy.—We 
have seen some of this pattern in Philadelphia and pro- 
nounce it a very neat-looking carriage, and think it cal- 
culated to draw well in other parts of the country. 

The advantages of this vehicle are, that it turns well, 
which, for narrow streets, is quite an object. The back 
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STANDING TOP CUT-UNDER BUGGY—BALF-INCH SCALE. 


Plate Ne. 11. See Page 68. 


EXCELSIOR NO-TOP BUGGY—naALF-INCH SCALE. 


Plate No. 12. See Page 68, 
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pillar coming up from the seat presents more of a buggy 
appearance to the whole carriage and looks well. The back 
panel is made to raise, thus giving you the benefit ofa good- 
sized box. 

Puate No. 12—Excersior Bucey.—Nothing particu- 
larly new in this style except the front pillar and its com- 
bination with the dash-board. It certainly makes a yery 
nice and light no-top. 

nc ee 
PRESIDENT’S JOURNEY CONTINUED, 

Mr. Enrror :—Leaving Cleveland on the 28th of Novem- 
ber, I visited Warren, where there are two, or we might 
say three, shops, employing about twelve or fourteen hands, 
most of which were favorable to the Union, but did not 
seem to think they were, though enough so. After ectting 
one subscriber to the JouRNAL, I left for Ravenna. The 
work built in Warren is chiefly buggies, and they are sold 
in the South and South-west generally. Arriving in Ravenna, 
I saw some of the men employed, and found them favorable 
towards establishing a Union, so concluded to make that 
the head-quarters for four towns, namely: Warren, Raven- 
na, Tallmadge and Akron. With that view, I visited 
Akron, being compelled to pass by Tallmadge on account 
of the trains not running often enough to visit the two 
places in one day. I found the men in Akron quite ready 
to unite with Ravenna, and obtained the subscription of 
the employers to the JouRNAL, as also one of the hands. 
They have a very excellent carriage shop in Akron, and 
make some very good work, chiefly light buggy bodies ; 
about twelve hands employed. Returning to Ravenna, I 
organized the Union there; the members of which are all 
young, energetic men, that have yet to make their mark in 
the world. Leaving them, I next proceeded to Gallion, but 
found no business doing there in carriage making, though 
they are building shops there, and preparing for a large 
business in thespring. If they fill ail the shops with hands 
next spring in the western section of the country, there 
will be a great scarcity of carriage-makers. 

There being comparatively nothing doing in Gallion, 
I next visited Mansfield, still in Ohio, and found some 
men here ready to go in for.a Union, but it being Satur- 
day evening, no meeting could be got, so I determined 
to go on to Columbus; at which place I arrived at 3 o’clock 
A. M., on Sunday morning, and, after taking a few hours 
rest, soon found that sterling friend and faithful worker 
in the labor cause, J. B. Peek, Corresponding Sec. to No. 
8, with whom we were quite at home. Taking our things 
from the hotel, we took up our quarters at his house for 
the remainder of our stay. On Monday we were com- 
pletely prostrated by sickness, but through the kind attcn- 
tions of Mrs. Peek, we soon recovered so as to be able to 
address the meeting in the evening, and we here take this 


method of returning our sincere thanks to friend Peek and 
his very amiable wife, for their kind attentions to a stranger. 


On Tuesday we took a look through the shops under the 
guidance of our friend and Bro. Miller. Business is not 
so very brisk in Columbus at the present moment, but the 
prospect looks good for the opening of the season. We 
also visited the jail here whicu ihe famous raider, John 
Morgan, made his escanefrom. On entering, we found our 
friend as well known inside as outside of the prison, but 
for how long a term he had been in there we were unable 
to learn. On emerging from the jail, we saw an entirely, 
to us, new invention for cleaning the streets, which are 
about eighteen inches deep in mud. Most other cities have 
some kind of steam machinery for street cleaning, but here 
they have got beyond all that, and employ oxen instead, it 
being, as they say, a great improvement on any kind of 
steam apparatus. I expect to see it working on Broadway 
when I return. Fortunately for me, I had new laces in 
my boots, so that I was able to fix them on tight, or I 
should have left them in Columbus. The Capital here is a 
very fine building, and has an excellent library, where any 
one that wishes may go and read the most valuable books 
that can be bought. The Union here is growing strong 
again, and will soon be allright. There were twenty-three 
present at the meeting, and no doubt No. 8 will soon be 
herself again. : 

As usual in all cases, those men who forced on the 
strike are now in business, and denouncing the Union 
that gave them the means to do what they are now 
doing; but I have tarried long in Columbus, so must take 
leave with regret from all my friends here, and especially 
my friend Peck, who seems as well known in the city as he 
was in the jail, and T am told none know him but to love 
him, and that he and Mrs. P. may live long to enjoy the 
love of their friends and fellow-citizens, is our most ardent 
wish. But here we are at the depot, in company with 
friend Miller, to procure a ticket for Cincinnati, and bid 
adieu to our friends; the bell rings, and we are off riding 
through the Miami Valley. At 4.10 P. M., we reach 
Porkopolis, which, freely translated, means the City of Hogs. 
A committee had been appointed to meet us at the deZot, 
but we did not apprise them of our com‘ng, so found our 
way to one of the shops where the mott ‘used by most 
carriage-makers was staring us in the face, namely, ‘‘no 
admittance—call at the office.” How is it that carriage- 
makers alone should submit to this degradation? Wehave 
during our travels visited almost every other kind of work- 
shop and factory, yet was never asked our business, but 
have frequently been introduced by the employers them- 
selves. Machinists, molders, carpenters, and, in fact, every 
trade but ours refuses to submit to so degrading a system 
of slavery. It is only when capital has fastened its fangs 
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on labor that it presumes to do this; they never do it in a 
small shop where they are not so far removed by wealth 
from the journeyman. Then, if the large iren founders, 
the great rolling mills, and all the vast machine works, can 
do their business withont putting on their hands this badge 
of slavery, why should we submit to it? When we were 
in Louisville, we were told that an Eastern man came there 
to take charge of a foundry, and among the numerous 
orders issued by him was the motto of the carriage-makers 
—no admittance. The next morning none of the hands 
were at work, and on the employers inquiring the reason, 
they were told it was bad enough for negroes to be in slavery 
without enslaving white men. The notice soon came down, 
and has never been put up since. Well, I run the block- 
ade, found some of the members, told them where I was 
stopping, and soon found standing before me at the hotel 
our worthy Vice-Presideut, Charles W. Veatch, with whom 
we were soon at home, notwithstanding our dress was 
rather on the other extreme, (it being winter now, and it 
was midsummer when he saw us last.) This being meeting 
night, we attended the Union, where we found a good 
attendance, it being the night before their ball. After dis- 
cussing various matters in connection with the trade in the 
city, it was deemed advisable to appoint a committee to 
wait on Mr. Gosling, the leading boss coach-maker in the 
city, to explain to him the true principles of our Union, 


We found him next day in his office, and were most cor- 
dially received. He entered into the subject with spirit, 
fully prepared to defend his course of action, denouncing 
the Union as a combination of demagogues, yet he himself 
had issued circulars throughout the United States, demand- 
ing of other employers that they should employ no Union 
men, and in one instance was successful, that of Frederick 
Wood, of Bridgeport ; but he at last saw through the trick, 
and took his hands back again. We endeavored for two 
hours to explain all our principles to Mr. Gosling, and 
think, to some extent, we succeeded in enlightening his 
mind on many points; but this much we must tell the 
carriage-makers of Cincinnati, that the rate of wages they 
pay their hands is far below the general standard. 


After taking leave of Mr. Gosling, we visited Mr. Miller, 
who asked us what was really the principles of the Union. 
On explaining that it was for mutual protection, and to 
assist the sick and needy, he replied: ‘well, if a man is 
sick, we have hospitals that I subscribe to where he can 
go, and if he is in want, there are proper institutions that 
I subscribe to where he may be relieved.”’ Well, we have 
no heart to discuss with such a man the.true principles of 
brotherhood. He, evidently, knows only two; they are, 
that a man shall work for a mere pittance, and then rely on 
some charitable institution when he is sick or out of em- 
ployment. We only hope he may never want either, and 


so left him to his own thoughts, whatever they might be, 
and prepared ourselves to attend the ball in the evening. 


Being now staying with friend Veatch, who is in partner- 
ship with friend Skaats, being driven into this course by 
the employers refusing to employ any Union man, (they 
still retain their membership in No. 10,) we can only wish 
them every success. But it being now 9 o'clock, we visited 
the ball room, a place we never did feel much at home in, 
as we never have our shoes made of the right kind for 
dancing. Arriving there in company with our friend 
Veatch, his wife and family, a welcome sight greeted our 
eyes. Entering the large and spacious hall, we found it, 
at that early hour, nearly filled with as nice a party as it 
has ever been our lot to witness on any occasion. There 
was the venerable President Richardson, surrounded by a 
host of his friends, who soon drew us into the magic circle, 
from which we found it impossible to escape, and how many 
times we were marched up and down those stairs, it is im- 
possible to say ; not because our memory failed us in the 
morning, but because we did not count them. But to 
return to the ball room. ‘There all went merry as a mar- 
riage bell; every one enjoyed themselves. There was no 
difficulty in getting men to join the Union there; the only 
trouble seemed to be to prevent them. Cause why? A 
pair of bright eyes and rosy cheeks was the prize to be 
won, and all the documents to be signed, or orders issued 
by the bosses of Cincinnati, could not have kept a single 
man out of that Union. We could have wished that they 
had been there to see the enjoyment of that right, and feel 
assured. they would have at once withdrew all their hos- 
tility to the Union at once and for ever. The various 
committees were indefatigable in their duties, and kept the 
whole company in good humor. The ball began in Union, 
was carried out by a Union, and we are much mistaken if 
that meeting don’t end in many another union that will 
last a lifetime. The night having now deepened into 
morning, we retired, highly pleased with our visit to the 
ball of No. 10. 


In company with friend Skaats, sleeping at his house for 
the night, we visited Hamilton next morning, starting at 
7 o'clock, A. M. We fear we were somewhat troublesome 
to Mrs. Skaats, so here apologize. Arriving in Hamilton, 
we found but two shops there doing anything, the whole 
number of journeymen amounting to about six. Having 
obtained one subscriber to the JOURNAL, we returned to 
Cincinnati thoroughly taxed out, and was soon fast asleep 
at friend Veatch’s. Next evening an open meeting of the 
trade was held, and quite a large number attended, and we 
have every reason to believe that the Union is now really 
stronger than it has been at any time, as the members are 
all good and true men.. After the meeting adjourned, the 
Union went into session, and at once showed their attach- 
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ment to the great principles of our Union, by offering to 
vote the entire proceeds of the ball to extend the Union, 
but we declined taking any more than $75 at the present 
time; therefore accepted that amount on behalf of the In- 
ternational Union, for which, we believe, every member of 
the I. U. will return hearty thanks to No. 10. On the 
Union adjourning, we took leave of most of the brothers, 
highly pleased with our reception in Cincinnati, and re- 
mained at the house of President Richardson for the night 
and part of Sunday. -A more kind and friendly brother 
than President Richardson it would be impossible to find, 
and we enjoyed ourselves much at his house in the com- 
pany of himself and his very kind wife, who done all it 
was possible to make us happy, but time is an airy thing, 
and swiftly glides along, so we had to leave our friends and 
prepare to leave the city; and in company with friends 
Veatch, Skaats and Richardson, we took a look at the new 
bridge, and arranged to sleep in Covington, Ky. As the 
train left at a very early hour, returning we looked in to 
say farewell to Mrs. Skaats, and thank her for her kind- 
ness. Leaving friend Skaats at home, we were left with 
our last friend in Cincinnati, with whom we took supper, 
and at 8 P. M., left for Covington. We shall never be able 
to repay Mrs. Veatch for her kindness during our stay. 
And now we proceed to the ferry boat, and we must sepa- 
rate from our dear friend and brother. 


We have separated from parents and brothers and sis- 
ters perhaps for ever, yet we did not feel more reluctant to 
part from them than we did from him. His spirit, as it were, 
entered our soul; but let us drop the curtain—should we 
be spared, we will meet you again in August next, and so 
farewell. The boat is off, and we are on the Ohio, and 
leaving Cincinnati behind us, where we enjoyed ourselves 
so much. Next morning, at 6 A. M., we were on the road 
to Lexington, Ky. Found business there very dull; every 
thing being in a transition state. There are three shops 
here, and but few hands employed. So after obtaining two 
subscribers to the JourNAL> we started for Louisville, 
where we arrived about 7 P. M. On stepping out of the 
car we were seized at once by friend Gavin, who repre- 
sented the coach-making interest in the Convention, (al- 
though they are thinking more about hogs than anything 
else down there now,) accompanied by President Fosket 
and Kempe, who took us to one of the best hotels we have 
been in during our travels. What the expenses were, we 
do not know, as you are not allowed to inquire into those 
things there, so Fosket told us, and that is all we know 
about it. Next day we went through the shops, and were 
very kindly received. There are no carriage-makers’ 
mottoes posted up down there; every one is free to go in 
and out as he pleases; the consequence of this is an excel- 
lent good feeling between the men and the employers, quite 


refreshing to meet. In the evening we held a meeting, the 
Molders’ Union adjourning early to let us have the hall, for 
which they will please accept our thanks; all the mem- 
bers remained to hear our few humble remarks. Quite a 
large number of our own trade was present. The meeting 
adjourned, and we held a session of the Union, where the 
propriety of visiting Nashville and Memphis was discussed. 
We stated that the funds of the I. U. would not admit of 
our taking so long a journey as 800 miles, when a motion 
was at once carried to vote a donation of $30 to send us 
down there, and to No. 11 is due the establishing Unions 
in Nashvile and Memphis, which proposition we very kindly 
accepted, thanking the Union for their very great kindness. 
The Union soon after adjourned, and we took leave of our 
friends in Louisville, President Fosket agreeing to see us 
off in the morning, thanking friend Gavin for his kindness 
in taking us over the city, we walking quite straight during 
the whole day. The City of Louisville is one of the best 
we have been in during our travels, being well laid out, and 
very picturesque, indeed, on the banks of the Ohio River. 


Next morning we took our departure for Nashville, Pre- 
sident Fosket seeing us off, for which he will please accept 
our thanks. At 8 P. M., we arrived in Nashville, no 
longer the seat of war. We went to speak of Union, and 
right well were we received. We found a sportsman 
trimmer cleaning his gun, who left the weapon of war and 
took us around to the shops to make arrangements to hold 
a meeting in the evening. On going into Myers & Hunt’s | 
shop, we were quite taken by surprise at the very cordial 
manner in which we were received, an old New Yorker 
himself. He was right glad to see us, and also pleased 
to find what our mission was, saying, ‘all the men em- 
ployed in my establishment are ready to join your Union, 
and so am J. 1 have read your JOURNAL, and am very 
much pleased with it; one of its articles especially pleased 
me, the mild and manly reply of your Editor to the dis- 
graceful, personal attack made on him by the Editor of the 
Coacn-Maxers’ MaGazine. I should like to become a 
member of your Union myself.”” We then looked through 
the workshops and show rooms, which are now being 
greatly enlarged, and must confess we have seen no better 
work done in New York city than is to be found in the 
shops of Myers & Hunt, in Nashville. The proof of which 
is, there is no Eastern repository in the city. the work 
being quite equal to any that can be bought in the Eastern 
market. After looking through the shops, we were rather 
surprised to be invited to dine with friend Myers at his — 
hotel, but of course accepted so kind an offer, where we 
spent avery agreeable hour. To be sure the waiter brought 
us a bottle of port wine instead of porter, but to this mo- 
ment we do not regret the mistake, for it was an agreeable 
one tous. Through the energy of friends Fields, Richards 
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and Jacks, we got a room, kindly lent us for the occasion, 
and in the evening organized a Union in Nashville. Leaving 
by the 9.30 P. M. train for Memphis, by which act we 
think we saved our morals somewhat, for had we remained 
all night in company with the bachelor coach-makers of 
Nashville, as bachelor Myers wished us to, we cannot tell 
what might have happened, so concluded to leave. All the 
new brothers, with friend Myers, accompanied me to the 
cars, where we took a hearty farewell of all the kind friends 
we found there, telliag friend Myers, at parting, we hoped 
next time we met he would have become a benedict, and 
took our place in the sleeping car, with a journey of 300 
miles before us to Memphis. 


Arriving in Memphis on Saturday evening, after a some- 
what perilous journey, many parts of the railroad being 
under water, we rested on the Sabbath, as in duty bound. 
Early on Monday morning we proceeded to the shop of 
Bruce & Co., to find friend Hughes, to whom we had letters 
of introduction, but was informed he was not at work, but 
we possibly might find him with his friend Mr. Abernathy. 
Thither we repaired, and on finding Mr. Abernathy, the 
following conversation occurred: ‘Could you tell us where 
to find Mr. Hughes?’ «No, I cannot: [ am unable to 
say where you may find him.”’ ‘Could you tell us where 
he lives?” «‘ Well, the fact is, he rooms with me, but: he 
left here yesterday morning, and I haye not seen him since.” 
We thought we had found a second edition of Nashville, so 
at once proceeded to find some one else and explore the 
city, which we soon done in the person of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, who took us around the shops to call a meeting for 
the evening. About 12 0’clock in the day, friend Hughes 
appeared, but where he had been during that 24 hours, we 
have not yet been able to discover, and it probably never 
will be known outside of the apartment he occupied. We 
merely give these two sketches to illustrate to your North- 
ern readers social life in the South. On making ourselves 
known to friend Hughes, and handing him our passport, 
we were most heartily received, and spent the remainder of 
the day in looking around the city, which is most cele- 
brated for its muddy streets, eclipsing all in that line we 
have ever seen. In the evening the local Union of Mem- 
phis met, and unanimously adopted the Constitution of the 
I. U., and was duly initiated, and then the hospitality of 
the South shone forth. As Louisville had paid our fare 
down there, they sent us on to St. Louis, between 300 and 
400 miles further, for which they have our sincere thanks. 
After making all the necessary explanations with regard to 
our principles, the Union adjourned, and we took leave of 
our new brothers, promising to see friend Hughes in the 
morning before leaving; a promise we duly kept. Taking 
dinner with him, we bade him farewell, and turned our- 
selves Westward for St. Louis, where we arrived after a 


20 hours’ hard ride, quite prostrated, having traveled over 
$00 miles, and organized two Unions, in four days. 

On our arrival in St. Louis, we found the worthy Secre- 
tary of the Machinists’ and Blacksmiths’ Union, also friend 
Hinchcliffe, Editor of the Soura-West ApvocatTr, who 
received us very kindly, and lent all the assistance in their 
power to organize a Union. Going into one of the shops, 
we found friend Moty, who at once took us around the 
city, and on going into Freeman and Green’s, (who are 
turning out some of the very best work I saw in St. Louis, 
or in New York in fact,) who should take us by the hand 
but friend Turney, of Bridgeport, whom we were right 
glad to see, knowing that he was a friend we could rely on 
at all times. He introduced us to friend Smith, who hap- 
pened to be disengaged, and henceforth our course was 
clear in St. Louis. We got some bills printed, and carried 
them into the shops for a meeting on Saturday night, when 
a good number were in attendance, and St. Louis was 
within the circle, destined to be a large Union. After 
being organized, they donated $10 to the I. U. to help the 
cause along. The meeting adjourned, and we took leave of 
our friends in St. Louis with the exception of one or two, 
who promised to see us off. On the next day friend Tooker 
was duly on hand to see we got our ticket all right, &c. 
Friend Smith called on us, but we were gone to the post 
office, and here apologize for our unavoidable absence. 
Friend Schroeder, too, of the ship carpenters, kindly came 
to see us off, for which we return our thanks. 

W. Harpine. 
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NO ROOM FOR DRONES. 


How few of life’s laborers realize that, to them, each one 
of them, is allotted an especial duty to perform—not the 
mere duty of taking care of themselves but of helping their 
associates in the workshop. It is true that the ques- 
tion was asked by the Great Teacher, and still stands 
boldly out upon the page of inspiration: ‘* Why stand ye 
here all the day idle?” Has not the great truth been pro- 
claimed, that « None liveth to himself ?”’ Does not every 
one see as he moves along with the busy world, that his 
actions, his words, have an effect upon those with whom he 
associates ¢ We must be in earnest, we must thrust our- 
selves in the tide and give our assistance to those who are 
fighting against the flood. We must all be up and doing 
now, not next week, nor the morrow, but new. What we 
do of good to those who are battling for us must be done to 
day. Time will not wait upon us. Hunger will not cease 
its clamors for food to gratify our sluggishness. No, none 
of these. We must be in earnest. We each have a work 
to do, and no one else can perform that work. It will not 
do for us to say, ‘‘others will do it.”” If we do it not it 
will remain undone so long as we live, and the world will 
be cursed by our idleness. There must be no drones in 
the great hive of the Coach-Makers’ Union. It is not 
enough that we pay our dues, visit occasionally the Union. 
But why particularize ¢ Then take a deeper interest in the 
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Union and its ultimate success. Will you not doit? It 
is your duty. You feelit. Do it now, to-morrow may be 
too late. The officers of your Union need your assistance. 
Let them haveit. Open your hand as well as your heart; 
put it not off till to-morrow, and the blessing of those you 
assist will rest upon you, and at the same time you will be 
stimulated te more vigilant action, and all this can be done 
if you do your duty to yourself and your fellow-man by 
taking an undivided interest in the success of the Coach- 
Makers’ Union. Keep, No. 8. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


PROTEOTIVE UNIONS. 


BY H. GERALD SHEPHERD. 


CHAPTER I. 


’Tis useless all, the thing must fail, 
Money can and will prevail ; 

And opposition paves the way 

For harder kicks and poorer pay. 
Besides, the law which governs trade, 
Effects alike what’s grown or made ; 
Provisions will be high or low, 

As want or plenty makes them so. 
Our wages, too, say what you please, 
Demand for help alone can raise. 

"Tis sure as fate, and all your bother 
Can never make it any other. 


This reply we often get 

From fellow-craftsmen, who, as yet, 
Have held aloof from joining those 

Who seek to mitigate the woes, 

Which now are laid with crushing weight 
On all who fill an humble state, 

And trust to what their labor brings, 

For home’s supply of needful things. 


Their theory’s good, as all will own, 
Were nature’s laws but let alone; 

But if controlled by selfish men, 
What becomes of theories then 4 

Here it is one trouble lies ; 

Tis not the lacking of supplies 
Which makes our table lean and bare, 
Or thin and poor the clothes we wear. 


Look at the law we call supply, 
And which was made to satisfy 
The various wants of all creation ; 
*Tis choked to death by speculation ! 
Or left to yield but half its store 
At a price, threefold or more. 
And many laws, God made to bless 
Man’s poverty, but add distress. 
All laws are broke, warped, or controlled, 
By unjust men in search of gold; 
Then why sit down and spend our breath 
To talk of laws and starve to death ? 
Or work for present recompense, 
And die the same, a few years hence ? 
(To be continued.) 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 

Mr. Epviror:—Knowing that you are an advocate of the 
eight-hour movement, and beliving that you will use all 
your influence towards obtaining a reduction of the hours 
of jiabor for the working classes of whatever trade or 
calling, I have jotted down a few thoughts suggested by 
experience, illustrating the injustice mechanics and work- 
ingmen labor under at the present time when ten hours, 
so-called, constitutes a day’s work. 

Setting aside, as an argument in favor of a reduction of 
the working hours, that as much work could be performed 
in eight hours as is done in ten, for it is claimed that it can 
be done in most branches of mechanical skill, if not in all, 
and proofs are not wanting to verify the truth of the state- 
ment; there are other reasons why the abridgement should 
take place. Take, for example, acity like New York, where 
thousands of people of both sexes earn their living by being 
pent up in large factories, at close confining work, from 
one day to another the year round. 

Then it must be remembered that these factories, and, in 
fact, nearly all the business portion of the city, is concen- 
trated at the lower end or southern extremity of the island, 
consequently the dwelling houses in this portion of the 
city are very scarce, and those allotted for the workingmen, 
or rather those in which his means will allow him to 
take up his abode, are of such a wretched class, and of 
these there are not haif enough, that he is compelled to 
reside four or five miles away, and even further, from where 
he works, or else take the only alternative of making his 
residence in one of the cities across the rivers on either 
side of New York, there certainly would be no objection 
to this, were it not for the many inconveniences of ferry 
crossing, and the early hour that workingmen are obliged 
to rise at in order that they may be at their work at the 
usual time. 

Let any one living in Brooklyn, or the cities on the New 
Jersey shore, who is not compelled to be up very early, 
rise any morning, about this time of year, about half-past 
four and go into the streets; let the morning be ever so 
cold, wet or dry, and before the gray streaks of dawn 
appear, he will see dark forms issuing from the houses ; he 
walks along, and they flit past him like spectres; by the 
aid of a gas lamp he perceives they are human beings. 
See, some of them are running ; what can be their purpose 
at this early hour? Is some one in need of assistance ? 
would naturally be the inquiry, He follows them, as they 
all appear to travel in one direction, until they finally con- 
verge at one spot—it is the ferry house. 

But little thought is now required to acquaint him of 
their purpose—they are mechanics and workingmen hurry- 
ing and running to their daily labor. Is it for themselves 
that they run? No! But to enrich their employers, and 
to receive in return a small pittance barely sufficient to sus- 
tain life. Itis for this they have to run, knowing that if 
they should be a few minutes late or behind the time 
appointed for commencing work, a portion of this small 
allowance will be kept back. 

Should the river be foggy or the river full of ice, which 
frequently happens during the fall or winter months, the 
boats make very irregular trips, when there is a necessity 
of waiting half an hour or longer; perhaps some have left 
home without breakfasting, but still they must wait ; during 
this interval a large concourse of people have collected, and 
when the boat does leave, it is crowded to its utmost capa- 
city with human freight; should any accident or collision 
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occur when in the middle of the river, the toss of life would 
be fearful to contemplate. 

It will not be hard to understand the accumulation that 
takes place, in a short time, if the usual number of trips 
are not made, when it is remembered that nearly three 
hundred thousand persons, of all classes, pass and repass 
every day, Sundays excepted, upon the boats which con- 
nect New York with its suburban neighbors. 

But, having landed safely on the other side, it is now 
about the time that each one should have been at his work, 
then there may be a mile or more to walk before reaching 
the shop, and what is the consequence? An exacting 
employer retains for himself a part of the wages which 
rightfully belongs to his employees; to remonstrate 1s use- 
less, and though the fault lies not with the workmen, the 
reply is, ‘“you were not here at such a time, consequently, 
I cannot give you a full day’s pay.”’ They remain at the 
shop all day, and at night, at the sound of a bell or whistle, 
the weary workmen prepare to go home. It is sometime 
before he reaches there, and, when he does, he is tired and 
worn out; then there are other duties to attend to after 
that. What time is there left for mental improvement ? 
None! For a sufficiency of rest is necessary for the per- 
formance of the next day’s labor. 

We all know that work is favorable to health, but there 
is a possibility of being worked too much ; then it is cer- 
tainly dangerous, and combined with the places where we 
are compelled to work in, most frequently those gifts of 
nature, light and air, &c., which are so bountifully sup- 
plied, are denied us. 

But even if we could procure leisure, or had the means 
of procuring knowledge, the taxation of labor so far exceeds 
our energies, that there is not sufficient strength left to 
perform any mental work. Is it surprising then that igno- 
rance exists to such an extent among the toiling masses, 
when they have no means of improving themselves. 

What other remedy is there to remove this ignorance 
which is the fruitful source of vice and crime, but by 
removing the cause that produces ignorance ? 

A limitation of the hours of labor would certainly con- 
tribute towards improving the intelligence of the working 
people, which would have the effect of producing a better 
class of mechanics, and a more enlightened and contented 
community. Let us then use our utmost endeavors to 
bring about this moral reform. If success does not follow 
the first efforts, there is no reason to be discouraged, know- 
ing that no great good was ever accomplished except by 
the light of trials and disappointments and repeated 
failures. OBSERVER. 


Po <> 
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NEW YORK HARBOR AND CITY LIFE. 

Mr. Eprror :—Leaving Newark on the afternoon steam- 
boat for New York city, with the purpose in view of noting 
the difference between the ‘ upper ten”’ and the lower mil- 
lions; the brief voyage thither, in ihe steamboat, is one of 
the most delightful trips that can be taken; it gives new 
life to the feeble frame to be wafted on the deck of a fine 
steamer from the warm atmosphere of the Passaic river to 
the glorious cool surface of New York harbor. Geographi- 
cally speaking, its position is a highly important one, and, 
ina strategical point of view, it is the key to the Union. 
It is replete with charming scenery. I do not propose to 
enter at large upon the broad field presented by such a 
subject ; its scope is too extensive, and my abilities, as well 


as the space I am permitted to occupy in ‘“‘Our JOURNAL,” 
are too limited to do justice to the subject; it will be my 
object rather to show what the subject is capable of than 
to attempt to grasp it myself, but shall leave it in more 
able hands. Standing on the upper deck of the boat, the 
observer takes in at a glance anextended panorama of great 
interest. The harbor, said to be one of the finest in the 
world, consists of an inner and outer harbor; the outer 
extending from Sandy Hook and the bar, about eighteen 
miles south from the city, formed by the extremities of Long 
Island and Staten Island, and constituting Raritan Bay ; 
the inner harbor, or that which is called the Bay of New 
York, extends from the Narrows eight miles to the city, 
and several miles each side of it, up both the North and 
East Rivers, especially the latter. The inner harbor is 
entered at Sandy Hook, and through the Narrows, on the 
northeast, from Long Island Sound. On the southwest, 
through the Kills and Staten Island Sound. The narrow strait 
which connects the Upper and Lower Bay is about a half 
of a mile wide only. Forts Diamond, Richmond and 
Tompkins are located upon Staten Island; Fort Lafayette 
is a Square work erected on a sand bar; on the edge of the 
Channel, a short distance from Long Island shore, passing 
into the Upper Bay, on the right is Fort Hamilton with its 
formidable armament, which is a prominent object ; also 
Bedloe and Ellis’ Islands, which contribute much to the 
beauty of the harbor ; one mile north of Bedloe’s lies Ellis’ 
Island, on which is the magazine. 
the harbor is Governor’s Island; there are four fortifica- 
tions on this island ~ Fort Columbus, a star-shaped fort ; 
on the south, Castle William; a circular fort on the north- 
west, and a redoubt on the south-west side; a water battery 
on the southeast, covering Buttermilk Channel between the 
island and the Brooklyn shore. Running up the North 
river side of the city, after landing at the dock, ‘‘ we sought 
the pave,”’ to gratify more of our curiosity. The streets 
of a great city afford a world of instruction, if we would 
but learn the lessons which are presented to our minds by 
the ever-yarying masses of human life which surrounds us 
on every hand, avd jostle us as we walk. From the mil- 
lionaire, who rolls in his carriage from the Fifth avenue to 
his office in Wall street, to the starving pauper, who goes 
from the purlieus of Cross street to the Potter’s Field, each 
and all, offer salient points of interest to the attentive 
observer, which amply repays the study. Let him keep 
his eyes open as he hurries through the thoroughfares of 
trade, and the student of human nature will soon find his 
budget replete with objects worthy of his attention. The 
garroter, whose trade by the way was of short duration, 
created for a time in the minds of the citizens a panic, but 
owing to the severity of the city judges, who sentenced 
one of them to ten years in the State prison, for relieving 
the pockets of a victim of six cents ‘‘in currency,” and a 
bunch of keys, his occupation, like Othello’s, isgone. The 
mud-lark is a fair representation of the children of poverty, 
who are driven to the streets by their brutal besotted 
parents to get their living as best they can. The rag-pickers, 
(with such a vast field as New York in which to exercise 
their calling, it is not to be wondered at that we see so 
many ;) they are met at every turn and corner ; poking over 
the mud heaps and accumulated filth of the streets by day, 
they retire to their dens at night to separate their budgets. 
The ‘windy glazz’”’ men are mostly from Germany, of a 
thrifty class, who, out of an income of ten cents a day, 
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he does, to reap but a trifling profit ; yet he saves money, 
and, ere long, he has taken his course westward, where he 
has ‘‘squatted,’’ and in time becomes one of the <<‘ valuable 
citizens.” The shoe-black is an institution that cannot 
well be dispensed with in New York: a small box, with a 
raised pedestal, somewhat in the shape of a boot sole, a 
bottle and a brush, is his sign and stock in trade, and when 
trade is brisk many a dime is gathered in, the filthy state 
of the streets being a godsend to him. In Courtlandt and 
Fulton, and other streets leading from the ferries, they 
most do congregate, waiting for customers from the rural 
« deestricks,’’ and offering their services to ‘‘ shine up” the 
understandings of those who are willing to spare a dime for 
the sake of appearance. The articles exposed for sale at 
the pawnbrokers tell a sad story of human distress, and 
shows how the want of money presses on all classes. 
There you will see jewels, necklaces, and ear-rings of value, 
that have been worn by fashionable beauties; gold chro- 
nometers that have been worn by men about town; silks 
and satins that have flaunted in many a gay ball room; 
there is a comforter ill-spared from the bed of some shiver- 
ing wretch who had to choose between starvation and cold, 
and we have seen little children’s dresses, and shoes and 
stockings, either pawned by an intemperate parent, or hy a 
desperate one, or else parted with by some weeping mother, 
though the last memorials of the loved and lost who lie 
buried in some unmarked grave. We rarely pause at the 
window of a pawnbroker, without shedding tears over the 
misery suggested. Could the keepsakes treasured in these 
purlieus assume a tongue, how sad a tale of woe and suf- 
fering would many of them utter, that would almost palsy 
the heart with commiseration for the unfortunate. But 
this is only one phase of New York City life; like a cut 
diamond it has many faces; it has a most distinctive cha- 
racter of its own; it is entirely unlike any other city of the 
American continent; it is a world of itself, but a world 
very different from any other on the face of the globe, 
There are other objects of interest, many of them in the 
city of New York, of which I should be pleased to speak, 
but for the present shall have to forego the pleasure as it is 
a task of no ordinary character, and requiring much greater 
space than I hope to occupy in ‘‘Our JoURNAL,”’ and, 
beside all this, I must make my way en route home. To- 
morrow we shall visit Central Park. 
Yours, for the last few days off the rail, fraternally, 
Or No. 8. 
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WE DIFFER BUT ARE BRETHREN. 


How beautiful is the above sentiment illustrated in the 


practical workings of the Coach-Makers’ Union. Men of 


all sects and parties, of all stations and grades, of all four 
branches of our trade, meet at the altar of our Union and 
acknowledge its power. It is one of the elements of our 
greatness. Mankind are clannish, and that clannishness 
leads them to associate with those who most nearly agree 
with them in sentiment and practice. But while this is the 
inevitable destiny of our nature, we are too apt, in our sel- 
fishness and egotism, to conclude that all who disagree 
with us are not entitled to that sympathy and regard which 
is due from one fallible being to another. Hence arise heart 
burnings and strife between one another. Bitter, civil and 
religious (pardon the terms for want of better ones,) wars 


have been waged for mere differences of opinion. We aim 


to view man as he is, each one differing from his fellow 
man as he is, and consequently having different views in 
regard to many doctrines of the Bible. We cannot all think 
alike. It is a mental impossibility. God has given the 
same variety to our thoughts and perceptions as he has to 
our forms and features ; there is afamily resemblance in all, 
but hase one has his own identity distinctly and plainly 
marked. 


Let a small company ascend one of our western hills and 
gaze upon the same landscape, how different will be their 
thoughts and emotions. To one the rich alluvial valley and 
heavy timbered mountain slope are but places where the 
hand of toil may plant its seed and reap its rich luxuriant 
harvest ; another views them as the home of the deer, and 
bear, and squirrel, and other forest game; another looks 
back into the past and re-peoples those woods and glens 
with a departed race, whose council fires have gone out 
and whose memory is nearly forgotten. And shall each 
fall out with his fellow and with bitter strife make the 
mountain-top on which they stand a pandemonium ? They 
gaze into the volume of inspiration, and acknowledge the 
justice and binding force of the golden rule, which says : 
‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them.” As an individual a member of our 
Union remains in doctrine what he was before. He stops 
not to inquire in what church his fellow worships, to 
what party he belongs, or what may be his peculiar views 
upon any mooted question. Upon these he knows men 
honestly differ, but they are none the less his brethren. 
Toleration for opinion’s sake is a sacred principle. We learn 
to love one another for the good they do, and not hate for 
the faults and failings they exhibit. Gur Union aims to get 
men thus close together and have them meet upon a com- 
mon platform to perform a common duty. Bigots and 
Pharisees may sneer at it, but its mission is slowly yet 
surely being consummated. Men are being taught that in 
those most diametrically opposed to them upon political 
and religious questions are many noble qualities of head 
and heart, which should endear them to all who love our 
race and are desirous of its elevation. We will not, there- 
fore, fall out by the way, but bear with each other’s dif- 
ferences, correct each other’s faults, as far as possible, and 
live together as one family. 


Some years ago a party of ladies and gentlemen stood 
upon Table Rock, gazing upon that wonder of the world, 
Niagara. Amoug them was a beautiful female, who, ab- 
sorbed in the grandeur of the scene, the vast body of water 
pouring into the abyss below, the continual thunder of the 
fall, the enveloping mist and ever-spanning rainbow, over- 
powered her. Her bosom heaved, and the huge tears gath- 
ered in her dark, lustrous orbs, as the silent admission of 
her full soul went up to that God who thus gives a faint 
illustration of that anthem, which, as the ‘‘ sound of many 
waters”’ ever swell insupreme harmony around His eternal 
throne. By her side stood a little man gazing upon the 
same scene. He heard no melody in the thunder of the ca- 
taract, he saw no beauty in the Iris tints upon the spray, 
but as the mist floated to him and wet his cloak, he clapped 
his hands in ecstatic delight, ‘“‘My lord, what a place to 
sponge cloth.” Let us learn the morale it is designed to 
convey, and whether we can see beauty or utility in nature, 
and cannot agree in politics or religion, let us practice the 
golden rule and say, we differ but yet are brethren. 

JOEN. 


For the Coach2Makers’ International Journal. 

Mr. Eprror:—A useful instrument may be constructed 
applicable to the centreing of all circular work, especially in 
shops where they mortice their own hubs, but which, [ think 
is not in general use, though some years ago I constructed 
one for my own use, and it was much approved of by 
several workmen who used it at the time. I shall there- 
fore describe its construction, which is very simple, being 
but a T square, whose stock is a portion of a circle. Let 
A B Cbe the stock 
made of one piece 
of hard wood, well 
seasoned, the ex- 
tremities of which, 
at A and C, should 
have a small piece 
of steel affixed, so 
that it should not 
be subject to wear 
by use, into which 
stock the blade B D is tenonted, so that A B is exactly 
equal to B C, and at the same time perpendicular or square 
to the chord, AC. It is evident that if this instrument is 
applied to any circle, so that the parts A and C touch it, 
the blade B D will pass through the centre of the circle, 
and, by two applications, the centre will be found. I 
called this instrument my centreing square and shall only 
observe, that if I have described an article that is now in 
general use, I must crave your pardon for occupying your 
pages unnecessarily, and the wheelmakers for their loss of 
time in reading that which they are already well acquainted 
with, and if our JouRNar can be embellished with practi- 
cal facts and illustrations connected with the art of coach- 
making, by the immensity of aid we have connected with 
the glorious Coach- Makers’ Union, we will find that know- 
ledge grows out of knowledge, and does not unwittingly 
prevent it, my friends, but always consider our labors 
improvable. <A desire to promote the interests of our 
craftsmen, will, I hope, plead my excuse for troubling 
you. PauL Frencu CHALK. 
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OBITUARY. 

At a special meeting of Coachmakers’ Union, No. 7; of 
Troy, N. Y., held at the Trades’ Assembly Hall, November 
9, 1866, the following preamble and resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 


Whereas, By the dispensation of Divine Providence we 
are called upon to pay our last sad tribute of respect to our 
brother, Francis O’Mgara, who was taken from our 
midst, after a severe illness; and 

Whereas, As brethren we desire to give expression to our 
deep sorrow ; therefore 

Resolved, 'That we deeply feel the loss we have sustained 
in the death of our brother, who, though removed from the 
scenes of life, still lives in the affections of those with whom 
he was associated. 

Resolved, That we fully sympathize with the relations 
of our deceased brother in their great bereavement, and may 
He who is the giver of good things give to the widow 
strength to sustain her in this hour of trial, and may she 
not mourn as one having no hope, but with us find comfort 
and assurance that he was honored and respected as a man, 
and confided in as a friend and brother. 
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Resolved, That as a token of respect for the memory of 
the departed, we attend his funeral in a body. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented 
to the widow and relatives of the deceased, and that they be 
published. Davin Ling, 

Joun Lopwick, 
H. Harrison, 


Committee. 


<> © @>- 


(> As we go to press, we learn that No. 39 has been 
organized at Pittsburg, Pa. 


REPORTS FROM SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 


No.1, New York City.—Initiated: J. Brogan, J. Ward, H. Clay, J. 
Long, T. Long, L. Whitlock, D Cantz, W. Carter, S. Palmer. Deceased : 
Philip McKeown. Business still remains dull. A few of the members 
out of employment. W. H. Evans, Box 36, Hoboken, N. J. 

No. 2, PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Nothing of interest to report this 
month, Business still continues dull, but we hope a few weeks will 
bring achange for the better. Our last meeting coming on Christmas 
eve,and all being desirous of enjoying themselves, we failed to have a 
quorum present. No. 2 acknowledges receipt of complimentaries from 
Nos. 19, 3 and 15, for which they will accept thanks. 

This may be my last report for some time. As I have engaged in 
another business, (although I shall still continue my membership in the 
Union, ) I shall be unable to perform the duties of this office. I take my 
leave of you for the present, hoping the International Union may still 
continue to prosper, and that each and every branch may do its whole 
duty. Wa. F. Mooney, 1215 Clover street. 

No. 3, BaLtrmorz, Mp —Initiated: G. T. Evans, W. Wamsley, K. 
M. Newman. Suspended: Wm. Byrns, J. Ward, J. Summers, F. Mat- 
thias, G@. Brown, Resigned: P. Mullin. : 

The state of trade is about the same as last reported ; with the excep- 
tion of a few painters, our members are allemployed. The prospects for 
the spring trade are considered good. As to the present and future 
prospects of No. 3, I hardly know what to say. If I could weatherwise 
the March windsI would venture an opinion. It doesappear to me that 
when the sun of prosperity shines with the most brilliancy it is sure to 
be overshadowed by someact of hasty legislation, but we will hope and 
not despair. That the old ship will get balanced, (with the motto of Davy 
Crocket, ‘+ Be sure you are right and then go ahead,’’) with all bands on 
board, and we will then square the way. If every member in good stand- 
ing in No. 3 will, with the first meeting night in January, 1867, resolve 
within their own minds to attend every regular meeting of the Union for 
the year, before the first six months have passed we will not havea 
man working at the business outside of the Union. Now, is there one 
member that cannot give to his own interest that much time? With 
one accord let us all say we will, and before the year shall have passed 
away all will be well with No. 3, and the effects of hasty legislation will 
not be the rock upon which we may founder. 

Having, so far as my time would permit me, obeyed the instructions of 
our Unionas to the correspondence being kept up between the corres- 
ponding secretaries, I have written several letters, and up to the pre- 
sent time have received but the two letters from friend Peek, of No. 8, 
in answer to those I have written. There is much of interest in such 
correspondence. As we areabout entering on the last six months of the 
year, when our National Convention will meet, let us vigorously prose- 
cute this work that has been assigned us as corresponding secretaries, 
that when the Convention does meet that the delegates that may there as- 
semble may be properly informed as to the wants of the trade throughout 
the entire jurisdiction of the organization, and then we may look for 
something definite upon the many questions that are now and may be 
during the interim agitated. Who shall we hear from first? Let all 
speak at once. ; WILMER 8. RicHarDson, 

No. 124 Great Hughes street. 


No. 4, ALBany, N. Y.—Initiated: D. Castle, F. Hinkle, L. Hackert, 


|] D. Holbrook, J. Kingsbury, P. Kagg, Sen., F. M. Finch, J. Dood, M. 
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Delany, S. Feel, M. McDonald, C. Hinckly, W. Johnson. Reinstated : 
G. G@. Geurtze, M. Geurtze. : 

Trade good. Another quarter has rolled around, aye, anda year, 
too. What a quarter and a year it has been for this Union. WhenI 
look back on the past three years that it has been in existence, I won- 
der the few determined spirits who composed it did not become dis- 
heartened. I can see at the commencement a goodly number attending 
the meetings, (but not enough to accomplish the end for which they 
were organized,) then a dropping off in numbers. ‘‘ Why do you not 
attend the meeting?”? they are asked. ‘*Oh! what’s the use of our 
going there and paying our money when we donot receive any benefit. 
You can never have a Union in Albany. It has been tried before.”? 
Another says: ‘‘No,I will not. I can get what wages I want without 
the Union.’”’? Another: ‘‘ When you get so and so in, I will come.”’ 
Another: ‘‘I will beat the next meeting’? Next meeting comes, no 
quorum present—something important to be transacted—let us havea 
special meeting for such an evening—Jim, you notify the members—all 
right—time arrives, a quorum present—next meeting, no quorum—do, 
do.—Jim notifies again. Then comes an invitation to send delegates to 
attend a Convention to form a National Union. Wehavearevival We 
agree to send one delegate. Where is the money tocome from? The 
secretary reports 50 members and they owe $100. No money in treasury. 
We must make an assessment tosend delegates. All right; it is done. 
A few as usual bear the burden. The delegate returns and tells them 
an International Union isformed They feel better and make another 
effort They get a few more in and have to suspend double the number. 
Then aftera while no quorum Jim is again called into requisition. 

The Convention at Philadelphia is coming on. The same routine has 
to be gone through with, but the delegate is there. A tax of ten cents 
per month is levied to defray expenses of traveling deputy. I won't pay 
it. Do.do. Another year is past with about the same success until the 
time for the Convention at New Haven. There are afew more that can 
be depended on and are willing to bear the burden, and are determined 
to carry the thing threugh and preserve their charter. The Convention 
takes place and ever since things look bright If any one doubts it look 
at our reports in Nos 3,4 and 5 of theJournst. I hope we will have no 
pullbacks. Ifwe do not you wi | have a good account of No. 4 by spring. 
No. 4 returns thanks to those Unions which have sent complimentary 
tickets for balls, &c. No.4 wishes all her sister Unions a happy New 
Year. JAMES Conway, 122 Lydius street. 

No. 5, Wasuineron, D. C.—No report. 

No. 6, Witmincton, Det —Suspended, thirty-seven Resigned: T. 
Bowe. Condition of trade very dull with uncertain prospects. That 
which we feared the worst has come upon us—work is very hard to pro- 
cure. Some are idle, others are working on short time and neglect to 


pay their dues ; the consequence is a falling offin ourmembership. We | 


hope the time will soon come when employers as well as employees may 
see the benefit of trade organizations, for we believe they are destined to 
benefit both in their social and intellectual capacity. 
are good schools for journeymen to educate themselves on those subjects 
which effect their own interests, and when these interests are fully 
studied out they cannot fail to be beneficial to the employer. We hope, 
through the energy of the old veterans of No. 6, to be able to reclaim 
those who are dilatory and obtain new members, until we all are enrolled 
within the bounds of our Union. Hoping that the trade may revive and 
plenty abound, and hoping we shall be-able to report a better condition 
of our Union hereafter, we pledge ourselves to use our utmost exertion 
to that end. Assisted by a Divine Providence who knows our desires to 
be just and right, we must succeed. There is no such word as fail. 
SaMUEL J. Woop, 809 West Sixth street. 


No.7, Troy, N. Y.—It is a great source of satisfaction to me, now at 
the close of the year, to note the good understanding and perfect una- 
nimity that has existed, and still exists, between the members of our 
Union and the employers in this city. This happy state of affairs has 
been brought about by the appointment of gentlemen on committees of 
conference who were sagacious, judicious, intelligent, and properly 
understood the relations existing between the employers and employed, 


Our meetings | 


and who successfully obtained, without having recourse to strikes, all 
that fairness and justice demanded. These good results are therefore 
readily observable in the employment of the best class of workmen and 
the turnout of superior articles of workmanship, and the payment of 
accordingly proper prices for labor and the obtainment of correspondingly 
good rates for articles of manufacture. 

Carriage-making is what may be termed a luxurious art. The articles 
manufactured being, for the most part, for the use and enjoyment of 
those who have the means wherewith to obtain the same for pleasure, 
or otherwise, and it is only just and proper that, different from the 
handiwork of other mechanics in other branches of business, who manu- 
facture articles of really a household or necessary character, the best of 
prices should be insisted on, where the work performed by good mecha- 
nics, as it should be, shall warrant it; for ii isan old adage ‘‘ that those 
who dance should pay the piper.’? hose who can afford the luxury of a 
fancy buggy, or excellent carriage, would really findit for their interest, 
as well as for the interest of employer and employed, to pay a really 
good price for a really good article. 

Carriage-makers, as a class of mechanics, it is a well-known fact, are, 
in proportion to their labor and number, more poorly paid than any 
other class; and yet they certainly possess as much intelligence, and are 
as steady and industrious as any. Seldom, if ever, do we find their names 
on our Court record, or hear of them being convicted of any crime; yet 
men whose ideas of life are different, who are not near so frugal, are per- 
mitted to enjoy larger earnings and be more lavish in their expenditures, 
while all the poor carriage maker can gratify, or console himself with, 
isan occasional ride ina vehicle of his own manufacture, and take a 
little pride in pointing out the beauty of his skill and workmanship. 
But I do suppose I do wrong in making any allusion to this state of 
affairs, but it is owing to the laws that govern labor and mankind, and I 
could not let the subject pass by without calling attention to the apparent 
neglect of carriage-makers in respect to their hire as a class of mechanics. 
So soon as employers throughout the country can be reconciled to the 
Union, and a good understanding exists between them by a pro rata 
scale of prices, it is hoped that a better state of affuirs will prevail, and 
everything will go off more harmoniously 

I am pleased to notice the happy state of affairs that exists in Albany. 

For the good work that has been accomplished by President Harding 
during the past six months, the Union is greatly indebted for much 
of itssuccess. the pleasant manner he exhibits in the settlement of all 
difficulties, and the tact and discretion he exercises in ail his labors, 
which seem to be more than any one man is capable of accomplishing, 
are truly marvelous, and it is to be hoped that long may he be spared to 
enjoy good health and prosperity, and continue in his present position 
in our Union. 

Feeling gratified at the success of our Jou.NAL, which I hope the 
coming year may double in circulation; I wish you to send me three 
more numbers for new subscribers from the first number, and I take 
pleasure in stating that one of the subscribers is one of the principal 
employers in the city Messrs. Lown & Horton. Union No 7 takes this 
opportunity of returning their heartfelt thanks to the subordinate 
Unions throughout the country for voting to sustain them on their reso- 
lutions, and beg leave to inform them that they are a complete success ; 
there is not a journeyman carriage-maker at work in this city who is not 
a member of No. 7, and fearing that I have already trespassed too much 
on your valuable space, I subscribe myself, fraternally, yours, & , 

Wm, Dononvr, No.1 Ashland place. 


No. 8, CoLumBus, 0.—Suspended: J, Berns, R. Berns, R. Pendergest, 
J. Weir, J. D. Bond, J. Chamberlin, H. Friend. Expelled: J. Falken- 
bach. Trade dull. On the 3d, we had the pleasure of hearing and seeing 
our President of the I. U.; although it rained in torrents, and our advo- 
cate having been bed-fast all day long, he had a “‘ rousing big meeting”? 
of all the different Unions to hear him, and from the expressions of 
them, they were all highly edified by his remarks on the question of 
labor. On the morning of the 5th, we saw him safely ensconced on the 
train bound for No. 10, just in time to enjoy ‘‘ tripping his light fantastic 
toe.’ We hope to see him soon again under more favorable auspices. 
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No. 8 is moving right ahead, regardless of all obstacles thrown in the 
way; we cannot say we are being heavily reinforced in numbers, but we 
are still tracing the slow and sure fulfillment of our grand intent of 
human elevation, toa clear pere:p‘ion of the principles of right and its 
means of maintenance. Our present prospects prove that we are doing 
this. Where the tiny flickering flame of just four months ago awoke 
sneers in those who know not the value of our brotherhood, or at least 
do not appreciate the principles, blazes the beacon that guides us toa 
better knowledge of ourselves, our needs anditsattainments. Where but 
a voice called us, a faithful band cries forward, and we go; not to imbue 
ourselves with power, in which justice is swallowed up, but having in 
view man’s humanity to man. Many of our members do not understand 
the principles of our Union. Their connection began under a state of 
excitement, and unlessa state of excitement is continued, their adhesion 
to the Union is considerably diminished; it is not possible to be wholly 
free from such influences, but an adhesion to the Union, seated in the 
reason and conviction of each member, would make our Union always 
strong, ready with intelligence to act, when an emergency comes, and 
in addition to which, by its firm continued existence, bring about, 
silently and imperceptibly, the very change we desire, and stamp upon 
them the character of progress. There is less work required of us to 
maintain our Union where conviction is the root of action, than where 
impulse is the excited motive to keep it up. It is brains does the work, 
and more brains is wanted in our Unions and less self-interest. Bnt 
there are persons belonging to our Union who do deny and ignore every 
claim we make for it, under the sweeping assertion, ‘‘O, we don’t see 
that the Union does us any good.’’? No, these same persons don’t see 
the principles of the Union or the benefits which accrue to them from 
it, unless it goes into a strike, at every frivolous pretext, to carry out 
their ideas. Ask them to attend the meetings more regularly, pay up their 
back dues and taxes, and they ‘are nowhere;’’ ask them to drink and 
they ‘‘ jump atit.? Such is the general intelligence of this class of 
members and we think something is needed to edcuate them up to the 
point of appreciation, and we are happy to see the move taken by No. 
14, itis just the thing needful, both for some of the members of the 
Union and those outside, and we hope it will be consummated. It willalso 
assist our Deputy now in the field, by saving him the trouble or vexation of 
doing what the female whale always teaches its young to do, spout, and 
expatiating on the principles and objects of our organization in every 
city and town he may go into. I shall say no more, as the paper the 
Secretary sends is full, and if he wishes more, he will necessarily send 
us larger sheets. With many wishes for the success of right and justice, 
and that our fraternity may see the objects of our Union inits true light, 
I fraternally submit the above report. JouN B, PEEK, Box 160. 

No. 9, SPsINGFIELD, O —Initiated: H.C Cushman. Suspended: John 
Warren. Expelled: Vincent Nowattny. Card granted: H. C. Cushman. 
Trade fair. R.J. Beck, Bax 541. 

No.10, Cincinnati, O—Wo report. 

W. T. BonvE, corner of John and Ninth streets. 


No. 11, LovrsviLLe, Ky.—Suspended.: seventeen. Trade dull. Presi- 
dent Harding paid usa visit a few evenings since. The members were 
high y pleased both with the man and his timely remarks. The good 
advice given by him shows him to be the right man, and the trade can 
but prosper while he leads. No 11 entertained him in ‘* corn cracker”? 
style, and when he would remain with us no longer, shipped him as a live 
mechanic to Nashville, Tenn., where I am pleased to learn he succeeded 
in forming a Union. Hemery SaunDERS, care of Baker & Rubel. 


No. 12, Inpianarotis, InD.—Suspended: sixteen. Trade dull. Our 
Union is prospering tolerably well considering the times are so dull. 
President Harding has paid us a visit, and we were well pleased to see 
him, and he seemed glad to meet the boys of No. 12. 

Cuas BaLvarp, Box 1258, 


No. 18, New Haven, Conn.—Suspended: J. Crowan, C. Baldwin, L. 
Hurley, F. Fowler, M.L Church, R. D. Drew, T. Ray, J. Armstead, W. 
L. Dutcher, J. Burk, J, Gilbert, J. Elliott, J. Jennings, ©. A. Norton, 
T.L. Adams, E. Hosmer, J. Downs, C Butler, W.J. Cunningham, R, 


Victor, W. Vogle, C. F. Williams, J. M. D. Hendriks, F. M. Parker. Trade 
very dull, Wm. TiL.torson, 31 Gill street. 
No. 14, Bripcrerort, Conn.—Suspended: eleven. Resigned : G@. Thomp- 
son, L.B Sherman. Trade quite dull. No. 14 acknowledges the receipt 
of complimentaries from Nos. 10,1, 3and 15. Our apology for non-at- 
tendance is that some of us are too far advanced in years and out of 
the practice, while with many others, our light fantastic toe accomplish- 
ments have been sad/y neglected; but when we get the eight-hour system 
in operation, then we will have time to practice the hop to perfection. 
G J. Carpenter, Box 13819. 


No. 15, Newark, N.J.—Initiited: Charles Freeman, J.Maude. Cards 
granted: W.F Haly, J. Maude, Charles Cole. Trade rather dull. No. 
15 sends compliments to all her sister Unions, and wishes them a happy 
New Year. One of our employers has been taking sdvantage of the times 
in cutting down the wages of his men and some of them have left, and . 
we would take this opportunity of recommendiog Brother Cole, who has 
taken his card, to any employer who may want a good smith. 

GEORGE 8. HEDENBERG, 94 Commerce street. 

No. 16, SaLemM, N, J.—Suspended: Robert Swain. Trade good for all 
except painters. D. C. StTiLzs, 


No. 18, HaRtFrorD, Conn.— uspended: G. O. Gcodwin, G. W. Arroid, R 
A Keeny J.R. Cooley. Cards granted: J. O’Connr, J.Muthall. Re signed: 
Ii. A. Gay. Trade dull at present. J. H. Dunn, 11 8. Ann street. 

No. 19, Boston, Mass.—No rep:- rt. 

JAMES CALDWELL, 31 South Six h street, H Cambridge. 

No. 20, Concorp, N. H—Inaitiated: Almond Davis. fu pended: J. H. 
Stevens, Charles tibley. Re ined: N M. Wee s. W. H. Howa. 

No. 21, PoxtLanD, Me —Initiated: C. H. Bonker, J. Dow. Trade rather 
slack at present pr-puratory to commencing carriages for next season, 
alt:ough I think gocd hands could get jobs for the comirg season. We are 
glad to hear that our worthy President is meeting with such gd success in 
the West, and thins that he is the right man in the right place. Success 
tohim. The offices of No. 21 return thanks t» No. 19 tor complimentaries 
to their ball; business } revents attending. KH. K. Exiis, Pox 1575. 

No. 22, Provipence, R. I—Initiated: P. Murray, T. Lonagan, W. M. Cre- 
hore. By Card: N. E. Hough, N. Gilmore. Suspended: T. Buckley, J. 
Buckley, J. McDonald. Curd granted: J. Flinn. Deceased: F. Mulligan. 
Trade gocd fur the season. J. A. Macrzavy, 40 Lester st. 


No 23, Worcester, Mass. —Ivitiated: J. Parb.r, A. Cuger, J. Lapoint,C. 
H. Blade, J. Cuger, T. Gas tliss, A. Bauckemis, M. Mays, F. Cager. f£us- 
pended: J. M. Chase, W. J. Hansor, J. Delany. Tiade good for the season 
Iam once more engaged in writing out our month y as well as quarter'y 
report, and by ref -rence to the Journal it will be seen that we have rapidly 
increased the past quarter. We have now tle largest half of the journe - 
men in our city enrvlied unger our banner, and before the summer’s sun 
shall brig furth its pleasing rays, ind by its softening heat warm the 


| chil d hearts of those employers who you would hard y suppose could te 


reached, we hepe to persu:de those who linger behind to join our band, 
and assist us in singing the far famed old song, “There is a better time 
coming.” I am sorry to be obl.ged to 1eport a few of our members sus- 
pend: d f-r non-payment of du.s, aud hope these will be th» last, and that 
they wicy soon ieturn to us agaiu. I was very much pleased to see in the 
lest Journal that the number of our Unions was increasing very rapidly, 
which thows tbat we have a man atthe helm who 1s alive to the great 
interests cf the craft and as long as such men repr:sent our cause, we must 
cf necessity advance in the road of prosperity. 
J. B. HuBBARD, 29 Thomas street. 
No». 24, Sprixar etp, MAss.—Initiated: Hiram Richards. Trade rather 
dull at present. We are still a’ive, and in a prosperous condition. We are 
gaining some in numbers and strength. We have already seen some of the 
good effects of Union here, and think tke men will stand together for what 
is just and right. I+ee, by the last Journal, the President is meeting with. 
good success in crganizing Unions. May his life be as prosperous as it is 
useful. C. 8. BugBEs, Box 91. 
No. 25, BetcHERTOWN, Mass.—In tiated: H. F. Hinds. Trade dull. As 
the Union is now under workirg order, with the wheels well ciled, all that 
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is required is to have a Jittle harder work on tke part uf the membais to 
keep the machire under full headway. ow is the time for them; ‘ strike 
while the ir nis h t” is the duty cof all of us. If some will back, do not 
fiinch, buc work the harder, and the goal will soon be reached by all; and 
remember that ‘thy whow ud be free. themselves must strike the blow.” 
Witia unity of feeling for “ia Union the-e is strength” the derired end 
will be attaincd. I hava no doubt but what the feeling is the same in all 
places as here There area gre t many who will come certainly the next 
mezting, but when the next meeting c mes they «re mizus, but we cc ntinue 
to spur these, and shali do so till they come. We w:re en‘ertained a few 
brief momenis by Bro. Lewey, of No 23, at our semiannual mecting, who 
also helped us by t Ikizg to some cf those who are on the tur.ing point. 
Brottber D has our test wishes wherever he goes, and may his cours be 
ever bright before Lim. R. K. FELTON. 
ho. 26, Schenecta,y, N. Y.—No repoit. M,C. Frame, 9 Water st. 
No. 27, Utica, N. ¥ —Trade good for this season of the year. 
A. B. WA.LING, 49 John street. 
No 28, Rocuzstmr, N. Y.—Ini:iated: D. Bysner, P. Lysuer, J. Wyland, 
A. Van Kuren, James Carson, Louis Frees, John Canthra. ‘Trade rather 
dall JAMES CaR<‘ON, cor. Adams and Reynolds streets. 


No. 29, Derroir, MicH.—Tra te rather dull. 
Hengy W. Scorr, 139 Bates street. 


No. 30, New Beprorp, Mass —Initiated: C. Murpby, G. Tuckwell, T. B. 
Hazzard, W. F ‘Tripp, C. N. Daggett, J. M. Jenny, W. Leaverett, W.A. 
Nash, N. Barker, J. Evans, W. Neal, J.S. Hathaway. Trade fair at present. 
We are happy to report th t No. 30 is still on the increase. Our members 
seem very much in earne-t. We think the JouxNaL a good thins, and hope 
to send you a li t of subscribers bef re long. We hope to be able to report 
by the clo-e of the vext quarter al: tre journeymen here as mem’ ers of the 
Union. J. AUGUSTU3 WOOD, pro tem. 

Communications addre :ed to JamEs F. McKenny, 114 Fourth street. 

No. 31, Burrato,N. Y.—Noreport. Tuomas J. Strings, 99 Line St. 

No. 32, Aprian, Micu.—Trade quite good. Union No. 82 is still alive 
and we hope it ever will be. W. H. Stow, proprietor of one of the shopsin 
this city, respects the Union and desires the JouRNAL. He also adopts 9 
hours on Saturday, for which we return our hearty thanks and highest 
respects. FRANKLIN WILLIAMS, Box 938. 

No 33, CuevELAND, O.—Trade very dull. A great many of the craft 
are backward about joining. Although we have doubled the number we 
had in commencing, in the short space of one month, many say they 
will wait and see how it is going to work, thereby, by their holding off, 
endeavor to paralize our efforts for good, but we hope they will soon see 
their error, and join with usin elevating the Journeymen Coach-maker. 

JOSEPH JOHNSTON, 90 Chestnut street. 

No. 34, Ravenna, O.—Trade unusually dull. We are, at present, 
laboring under something of a disadvantage, which I trust will, in a short 
time, wear away and leave us a clear track. The Coach-makers’ Union is 
comparatively a new thing here. I do not think a single journeyman in 
this county had ever heard that such an institution was in existence until 
President Harding came among us last month, and waked us up; but they 
will soon begin to look into the merits of the case, and I trust the time is 
not far distant when we shall have a Union of some considerable import- 
ance I think the JourNnaL will exert a greater influence among the 
journeymen than anything else, and each member of No 34 has pledged 
himself to bea faithful agent for its circulation. We wish the I. U. un- 
bounded success. J H. Tuomas. Box 344, per P. J. Snay. 

No. 55 NasHvitLe, Tenn. New Union. W. H, RicwaRps. 


No. 36, Mimputs, 'feni. New Union. 
M. A. Mapigan, care of W S. Bruce & Co. 
No 387, 82. Louts, Mo. New Union J. OU. C.: mira, 


C. re of Freeman & Green, N. E. cor. 15 h and Chestnut sts. 


No. 88 Dayroy,). New Union. Tlenry Terry, Box 187. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION, 

Coach-makers throughout the Continent desiring any information respect- 
ing the organization of Unions under the International Union, or for any 
other purpose connected with the trade, are requested to communicate 
with I. D. WARE, Box 624, Phila., Pa. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 

No. 1, New York City, meets Ist and 3d Friday eve of each month at 
267 Bowery. President, William J. Maginn; Vice-President, Sylvester 
Shuck ; Recordingand Corresponding Secretary, W.H. Evans; Financial 
Secretary, James Fagerty; Treasurer, John Filan; Deputy President I. 
U., W. B. Long, care of Miner, Stevens & Co., 406 Broadway. 

No. 2, Philadelphia, Pa., meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month 
at Diligent Hall, 10th and Filbert streets, 4th story. President, Mark §. 
Reeves; Vice-President, Edward B. Brown; Recording and Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Wm F. Mooney; Financial Secretary, John W. Currie ; 
Treasurer, Jacob Brucker; Deputy President I. U., Robert Phillips, 567 
Gordon street. 

No. 3, Baltimore, Md., meets lst and 3d Monday eve of each month at 
Royston Hall, 81 Baltimore street. President, James H. West; Vice- 
President, Joseph W. Jones; Recording Secretary, R. C. Witter, Finan- 
cial Secretary, Robert Lauson; Corresponding Secretary, Wilmer S. 
Richardson; Treasurer, Wm. C hesgreen ; Deputy President I. U., John 
A. Camper, 392 N. Gay street. 

No. 4, Albany, N. Y., meets every alternate Tuesday evening. Presi- 
dent, James H. Thrall; Vice-President, M. E. Griffin; Recording Secre- 
tary, Thomas Howarth; Financial Secretary, Thomas Rodgers; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, James Conway; Treasurer, @. 8. Lansing; Deputy 
President I. U., Jas. Conway, 122 Lydius street. 

No.5, Washington, D. C.. meets second Thursday of each month. 
President, J. W Hibbs; Vice-President, D. P. Mealey; Recording Sec- 
retary, G. W. Mason; Financial Secretary, D. A. Clancey ; Corresponding 
Secretary, F. P. Kane; Treasurer, J. W. Lightelle; Deputy President I. 
U., Julius Strobel. 

No. 6, Wilmington, Del., meets Ist and 3d Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, Samuel J. Wood; Vice-President, Samuel Durney ; Recording 
Secretary, I. N. Foreman; Financial Secretary, Thomas Bishop; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, E.W Grieves; Treasurer, William Hanning ; Deputy 
President I. U , Edwin F. Morrow, 30 Wilson street. 

No. 7, Troy, N. Y., meets Ist and 3d Friday evening of each month. 
President, William Donohue; Vice-President, F. Chamberlin; Recording 
Secretary, Henry Harrison; Financial Secretary, David Link ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, John Lodewick; Treasurer, Martin Roddy; Deputy 
President I. U., William Fyans. 

No. 8, Columbus, Ohio, meets Ist and 8d Friday eve of each month. 
President, E. taurence; Vice-President, L. Neiberline, Recording 
and Corresponding Secretary, John B. Peek; Financial Secretary, Wm. 
R. Steele; Treasurer, Jewitt Hillery; Deputy Pres I. U., Jas A Miller. 

No. 9, Springfield, Ohio, meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month. 
President, W. G@. Michael; Vice-President, Lewis Seibert; Recording 
Secretary, James Harrison; Financial Secretary, O. J. Edwards; Cor- 
responding Secretary, R. J. Beck; Treasurer, Charles Fereny ; Deputy 
President I U., William Johnson. 

No 10, Cincinnati, Ohio, meets Wednesday evening of each week. 
President J. V. Richardson; Vice-President, J. H. B. Cunningh:.m; 
Recording Secretary, Joseph Westendorf; Financial Secretary, William 
E Stillwell; Corresponding Secretary, Wm. T. Bonte; Treasurer, J. H. 
Bonte; Deputy President I. U., A. B. McGrath, 101 Mound street. 

No. 11, Louisville, Ky., meets 1st and 8d Friday eve of each month. 
President, Henry Saunders; Vice-President, William Dewey ; Recording 
Secretary, William Hydron; Financial Secretary, E. F. Marsh; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Mat. Sharp; Treasurer, M. D. Phillips; Deputy 
President I. U., J. H. Kempe, care of E. Pierce, First street. 

No. 12, Indianapolis, Ind., meets Monday eve of each week. Presi- 
dent, C. A Stough; Vice-President, A. L. Cook; Recording Secretary, 
H.G. Shaw; Financial Secretary, C. B Monfort; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, H. J. Marshall; Treasurer, Hugh M’Kinley; Deputy President I. 
U., Cornelius Kelly. 

No. 18, New Haven, Conn , meets Ist and 3d Wednesday eve of each 
month President, Charles Tucker; Vice-President, A. B. Spang; 
Recording Secretary, Jos Palmer; Financial Secretary, H. A. Barnes; 
Corresponding Secretary, William Tillotson; Treasurer, H. D. Fisk ; 
Deputy President I. U., H. D. Fisk, 66 Franklin street. 
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No. 14, Bridgeport, Conn., meets 1st and 3d Monday eve of each month. 
President, Thomas Sedgwick ; Vice-President, James Carty; Recording 
Secretary, C. E. Lockwood; Financial Secretary, David Fowler ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary,G J Carpenter; Treasurer, L.G. Blakeman ; Deputy 
President I. U., Homer B. Peck. 

No. 15, Newark, N. J., meets Ist and 8d Thursday eve of each month. 
President. Joseph Fields; Vice-President, Peter Barry; Recording Sec- 
retary, Robert Lutes; Financial Secretary, William S. Collard; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, George 8. Hedenberg; Treasurer, HE. M. Shotwell; 
Deputy President I. U., Thomas M Finigan, 12 Alling street. 

No. 16, Salem, N.J., meets 24 Monday eve of each month. President, 
Wm. H. Lauson; Vice-President, Fred. Smith; Recording Secretary, 
C. 8. Scott; Financial Secretary, B. R. Kelty ; Corresponding Secretary, 
D.C. Stiles; Treasurer, Joseph Rich; Deputy President I. U., Charles 
8. Scott. 

No. 17, Rahway, N. J. 

No. 18, Hartford, Conn, meets Wednesday eve of each week. Presi- 
dent, Picexy A. Gar; Fide: President, J. R. Newton; Recording and Cor- 
caning Secretary, Chas. O'Neill, Jr.; Financial Secretary, Theodore 
Dart; Treasurer, Michael Converse; Deputy President I. U., John H. 
Dunn, 11 South Ann street. 

No. 19, Boston, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Wednesday eve of each month. 
President, G. T. Wade; Vice-President, V. C. Hanson; Recording Sec- 
retary, David Hayes; Financial Secretary, W.G. Potter; Corresponding 
Secretary, James Caldwell; Treasurer, M. Ryecroft; Deputy President 
I. U., Richard Bell, 289 Washington street, Roxbury, Mass. 

No. 20, Concord, N. H., meets Ist and 3d Wednesday eve of each month. 
President, J. L. French; Vice-President, J. L. T. Brown; Recording 
Secretary, F. D. Batchelder; Financial Secretary, J. L. Green; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Wm. H. Howe; Treasurer, Stephen Blaner; Deputy 
President I. U., Arthur L. Merrill. 

No. 21, Portland, Maine, meets Ist and 3d Monday eve of each month. 
President, James L. Morgan; Vice-President, Henry F. Monson; Re- 
cording Secretary, F. Drinkwater; Financial Secretary, J Scully; 
Corresponding Secretary, H. K. Ellis; Treasurer, B. Sweat ; Deputy 
President I.U., D Briggs, 254 Congress street. 

No. 22, Providence, R I., meets Ist and 3d Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, J. N. Welsh; Vice-President, J. A. Macready ; Recording Sec- 
retary, A. Saunders; Financial Secretary, A.C. Herminery ; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, N. Welis; Treasurer, T. D. Gladding; Deputy President 
I. U., EH. A. Fiske, 249 North Main street 

No. 23, Worcester, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, Ihomas H. Dewey; Vice-President, A. McLeod; Recording 
Secretary, W. Howard; tinancial Secretary, A. Carpenter ; Corresponding 
Secretary, J. Barber; Treasurer, J. Stiles; Deputy President I. U., 
John B. May. 

No. 24, Springfield, Mass., meets Ist Monday evening of each month. 
President, Lewis Millson; Vice-President, Henry Dyer; Recording Sec- 
retary, A, Roy; Financial Secretary, Charles Geckler ; Corresponding 
Secretary, C.S. Bugbee: Treasurer, F. Jacobs; Deputy President I. U., 
J. A. Caldwell, Box 193. 

No. 25, Belchertown, Mass. , meets Ist and 3d Saturday eve of each month. 
President, Lorain A. Smith; Vice President, E. B. Hitchcock ; Record- 
ing, Financial and Corresponding Secretary, R. K. Felton; Treasurer, 
Israel Boyden; Deputy President I.U., Wm. H. Coffin. 

No, 26, Schenectady, N. Y. President, James E. Curtis; Vice Presi- 
dent, Harvey F. Henton; Secretary, Marcus C. Frame; Treasurer, Chas. 
Oberlander; Deputy President I. U., Charles Walker, 48 State street. 

No. 27, Utica, N. Y., meets 1st Tuesday eve of each month. P resident, 
E. A. Read ; Vice- Président, J. Bates; Rec. and Cor. Secretary, A. B. 
Walling ; Mnneeiat Secretary, A Bates; Treasurer, E. Pitts; Deputy 
President I. U., David R. Turner, 35 Jay street, 

No. 28, Bodineben, N. Y., meets Siena eve of each week, corner St 
Paul and Main streets; Sesilihid: George Sweetman; Viee- President, 
H. Haslip; Recording Secretary, J. Larmer; Hiner Secretary, M. 
Van Tyne; Corresponding Secretary, Junewn: Carson; Treasurer, Wm. 
Smith ; Deputy President I. U., A.B. Dickinson, 23 West avenue. 


No. 29, Detroit, Mich., meets on the first and third Wednesday evening 
of each month. President, Henry Hilton; Vice-President, William 
J. Drewery ; Recording Secretary, Andrew McCloy; Financial Secretary, 
J. Shannessey ; Corresponding Secretary, H. W. Scott; Treasurer, Fer- 
dinand Robbins; Deputy President I. U., James Perrott, eis Adams 
avenue, West. 

No. 30, New Bedford, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Wednesday eve of each 
month. President, Freeman C. Luce; Vice-President, Ezra J. Walker; 
Recording Secretary, J. Augustus Wood; Financial Secretary, Asa T. 
Morse; Corresponding Secretary, J. M. Jenny; Treasurer, Frederick 
Mosher; Deputy President 1. U., James V. Hazzard. 

No. 31, Buffalo, N. ¥.—President, Henry Holliday ; Vice-President, 
Thos. Pendleton; Secretary, Thos. J. Stines; Treasurer, Peter Leswing. 

No. 32, Adrian, Mich , meets first and last Thursday evening of each 
month. President, John A. Austin; Vice-President, John W. Shoens; 
Secretary, Franklin Williams; Treasurer, George W. Liber; Deputy 
President I. U., Homer P. Hopkins, Box 448. 

No, 38, Cleveland, Ohio, meets every alternate Tuesday evening. 
President, Henry Holliday; Vice-President, ‘ihomas Pendleton; Re- 
cording and Corresponding Secretary, Joseph Johnson; Financial Secre- 
tary, H.G. Walker; Treasurer, John Reisch; Deputy President I. U., 
David Roberts, care J. Johnston, 90 Chestnut street. 

No. 34, Ravenna, Ohio, meets first and third Wednesday evening of 
each month President, P.J Snay; Vice-President, Chas. Acker; Sec- 
retary, J. H. Thomas; Treasurer, T. J. Hvdllo § Deputy Pivitteut £ U, 
D. A. Geiger, Box 390. 

No. 35, Nashville, Tenn —President, Mark Mitchell; Vice-President, 
John thei Secretary, W. H. Richards; Tisarardl) B. F. Fields; 
Deputy President I. U., George Boggs, 76N. Market wie: 

No.36, Memphis, Tenn.—President, Wm. G. Hughes; Vice-President, 
C.L Howard; Secretary, M. A. Madizan; Treasurer, Wm. Rehkopf; 
Deputy President I U., Thomas R. Hopkins, 32 Exchange street. 

No 387, St. Louis, Mo.—President, J. M. Tooker; Vice-President, Ed- 
ward Lachance; Recording Secretary, J. H. Motz; Financial Secretary, 
Alexander Goot; Corresponding Secretary, J. L C. Smith; Treasurer, 
P.J. Cooney; Deputy President I. U., David M’Bride, 706 Olive street. 

No. 38, Dayton, Ohio,—President, 8. A Clark; Vice-President, John 
Heid ; Secretary, Henry Terry; Treasurer, a.Shorel; Deputy President 
I. U., D. Gillespie, 6 Brown street. 
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NEW STYLE COUPE ROCK AWAY.—HnALF INCH SCALE. 


Plate No. 14. See Page 81. 


SQUARE BOX CONCAVE ROCKER BUGGY.—mna.r INcH SCALE. 


Plite No 15. See Pure 81. 
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MAKE HASTE SLOWLY. 

The sturdy oak that weathers the storm, and defies the 
power of the hurricane, took years to attain its present 
power, while Jonah’s gourd grew in a night, but withered 
with the heat of the morning sun. How characteristic is 
this with the many new movements of the present day— 
they grow, as it were, in a night, and they are as soon gone. 
How is it with the Coach-Makers’ International Union ? 
What is to be our history? In order to avoid the breakers, 
it becomes us to look well to ourselves, and counsel to- 
gether. How stands the matter with us to-day? Our sun 
is rising, but will its scorching rays be turned upon us, and 
we drop and die, or will we be men and make haste slowly 2 


Let us calmly, for a few moments, look at our situation. 
From letters and reports received throughout the country, 
we find but few of our members are out of employment, 
more probably than has been for the few years past; but 
when we consider that at this season of. the year there is 
always more or less without work, and the general depres- 
sion of business in all departments, and the almost total 
suspension of some mechanical branches, we have cause to 
be thankful for the state of prosperity we enjoy. It be- 
comes us then, as men, to consider the cause of so little 
interruption in our branch of business, and we think no 
honest thinking man will fail to see that we are greatly 
indebted to a just and generous feeling on the part of our 
employers. For three months past, the business world has 
been shaken, as it were, to the very centre, threatening a 
general revulsion, and business men have looked with doubt 
and fear upon the return of good times with the opening of 
the new year or spring, and many employers in the dif- 
ferent branches of business have curtailed their business, 
discharging their hands, and turning them upon the cold 
charities of the world at a time of the year, above all 
others, when they need their full wages. Our employers, 
with few exceptions, have continued their business as usual. 
In some places, it is true, the men have been obliged to 
work on short time, but in very few instances has there 
been an effort made to reduce the wages, our employers 
well knowing that with rents and provisions at the present 
high standard, the injustice of such a procedure. 

The time is drawing near when, in all probability, those 
who are now idle will be employed. Shall we, as journey- 
men, with the return of good business and brisk times, 


_ overlook this act of justice on their part? 


Are we not 
men that can appreciate good usage, or will we, when we 
have the power in our hands, forget that our prosperity is 
linked with the interest of our employers, and rush head- 
long into strife, merely because ‘‘might makes right?” 
We trust not, but that whatever action may be taken by 
any, wherein our employers’ interests are concerned, will 
be camly considered, and that prudence, with justice, may 
always govern us. 

As an organization we have grown to be a power, and 
that power is expanding and increasing; but, in order to 
reap its benefits, let us be careful to do nothing that will 
tend to destroy its usefulness. A temple may be destroyed 
in a few hours that required years to build; so with our 
Union—a departure from the principles of right and justice, 
will speedily result in its total destruction. Therefore, we 
say, make haste slowly. 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS, 

Prats 13.—C Spring Court —This design can hardly 
be excelled; it represents a very neat pattern of a vehicle 
which, altheugh originating in France, has become, 
in the last few years, a great favorite with moneyed 
people on this side. To apply C springs to a carriage 
so small, and only intended to carry two persons inside, 
with the addition of a little child’s seat, may indeed 
be considered a luxury. Back quarter top, 1 foot 94; at 
mouldings, 1 foot 9; door, 1 foot 10; height of dickey seat 
to seat board, 1 foot 4; make high driving cushion; wheels 
3 feet 11 and 3 feet 3. Paint: dark claret, stripe very 
heavy, both body and gearing, carmine, edged two fine 
lines straw color. 

Piate 14.—New Sry_e Coupe Rockaway.—The body 
of this design is new; it is intended to be as follows: the 
main upper part, between rocker and crest panel, to be ele- 
vated about an inch. The rocker to be rounded at the 
bottom, Paint: blue: stripe, white and yellow. 

Puate 15.—Square Box Concave Rocker Bueey.— 
This style is being built very extensively in New York for 
spring, and is considered very handsome. The cut-under, 
or wheel-house, is made about 1} inches deep. 
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(> We are requested to ask journeymen coach-makers 
to keep away from Louisville, Ky., for the present, as trou- 
ble is expected there. 


s 


(G> Those whose subscriptions expire with the present 
number will, we trust, renew immediately. We do not 
want to lose one of our readers, but hope our list will con- 
tinue to increase until it shall be numbered by thousands. 
We do not feel disposed to boast of the success of the 
JOURNAL, but we can say to our readers its circulation 
outside of the pales of our Unions has very much exceeded 
our expectations. From places where we little thought 
the JouRNAL was known, we have received lists of sub- 
scribers, while, on the other hand, many places where we 
had a right to expect a large list, they have, thus far, been 
comparatively small. We have waited patiently, expecting 
every mail to bring their orders. Why is it? Is the price 
too high? It cannot be lower; in fact, it will require a 
more extended circulation to allow us to continue another 
year without an advance in the price. Is it in fault of its 
management ? We do the best we can; we can do no more 
under present circumstances. Our opinion is, in the ab- 
sence of facts, that it is the neglect of duty or want of inte- 
rest on the part of those whose business it is to oversee 
affairs in their special locality. It is not our wish or desire 
to force any one to subscribe for the JouRNAL, but we do 
think that the importance of sustaining this enterprise 
should be placed before each and every member of our or- 
ganization, and their subscription solicited. Come, friends, 
do your duty in this respect, and success will be ours. As 
we stated in the last number, we are prepared to furnish 
back numbers, to the commencement of the volume. 


»ee- 


[C7 We desire to call the especial attention of our readers 
to the advertisements in our JouRNAL. Messrs. Felton, 
Rau & Sibley, of Philadelphia; Driscoll & Palmer, of New 
York, and Minett & Co., of New York City and Philadel- 
phia, are all houses that bear a reputation of furnishing the 
best articles of Paints, Varnishes, &c., in the market, at 
prices that will compare favorably with any in their line. 

We have heard Harland & Son’s English Varnish spoken 
of as being greatly superior to any others. Send in your 
orders, and satisfy yourselves. We hope to see them ex- 
tensively patronized. 

Messrs. Wilstach & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and Kemper 
Brothers, Cincinnati, Ohio, dealers in Carriage Trimmings, 
&c., have a very extensive stock of carriage goods on hand 
at all times, and are prepared to fill orders promptly, at a 
very slight advance. Their reputation for fuir, honest 
dealing has extended to all parts of the country. Give 
them a trial. 

Messrs. Manning, Glover & Co., New York and Boston, 
dealers in Curled Hair, Moss, &c., do a heavy business in 
that line, consequently are prepared to furnish a first-class 
article at avery low figure. Don’t fail to try Manning, 
Glover & Co. 

Messrs. Walker & Sons, Philadelphia, are prepared to 


execute all orders for Business or Trade Union Seals, Brass 
Letters, &c , which, for workmanship and price, cannot be 
excelled in any part of the country. Orders received at 
this office will receive prompt attention. 

It is with pleasure that we refer to the advertisement of 
the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Co. Having carefully 
examined their No. 1 lock-stitch machine, we feel satisfied 
in our own mind that it will fully meet the wants of coach- 
makers. It is specially adapted to carriage trimming and 
leather work, while, at the same time, it will perform 
equally as well on light family sewing. We hardly think 
any coach-maker, having examined this machine, could 
fail to see many advantages in this over any other in the 
market, especially where it is desired for both shop and 
family use. We would advise our friends in want of a ma- 
chine to examine the Grover & Baker shuttle machine be- 
fore purchasing, feeling assured that is all that is required 
to satisfy any person of the efficiency and durability of this 
machine above adi others. It will cost nothing to look at 
it, and if in Philadelphia, call at 730 Chestnut street, and 
Mr. Eddy will take pleasure in showing it to you. 


IRON MOLDERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION. 

The eighth session of this body was held in Boston, 
Mass., commencing January 2d, 1867, continuing in ses- 
sion nine days. Some very important changes were made 
in the laws and rules governing the Association. 

The President, William H. Sylvis, was re-elected by a 
large majority, and his salary increased to $1,600 per year 
with the privilege of hiring a clerk. 

The revenue laws were changed, making the per capita 
tax six dollars per member instead of four, payable monthly, 
and the President was authorized to levy a special tax of 
five per cent. on wages earned, when he shall deem it 
necessary, upon the approval of a majority of the Corres- 
ponding Representatives. 

The Journal was ordered to be reduced to its former size, 
which we very much regret, as it has proved an efficient 
co-worker in the labor movement, and doubtless their 
organization especially will seriously feel its loss. 

The question of extending the time for the meeting of 
the I. U. to two years was considered at some length, when 
it was decided that the next session be held. in Toronto, 
Canada, in July, 1868, making an interim of eighteen 
months, when, in all probability, the two year plan will 
be adopted. The Unionis represented as being in a healthy 
condition, notwithstanding the heavy expense during the 


past year. 


(> Officers of the various Unions will see that the names 
are correct in the meeting notices, and inform us of any 
errors. As this is a partial directory, it is necessary it 
should be correct. 


Peiietge ate a 
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{> Corresponding Secretaries will exercise a little mere 
care in writing names in their reports. We frequently re- 
ceive letters requesting us to correct the way in which their 
names were spelled in aformer number. It is not agree- 
able to any person to have his name haggled up as some of 
them are; besides, it would save us a vast amount of trou- 
ble trying to put them together to make sense of them. 
However poor a penman or scholar a Corresponding Secre- 
tary may be, with a little care he could get the names in a 
little better shape than some of them come now. 


od 

C= We are informed that E. C. Hamlin, a wheel-maker, 

in Plainville, Conn., was initiated by the Deputy of No. 

18, and received a certificate of membership, but refuses 

to pay for the same or return it. We, therefore, warn all 

Unions to look out for him and not be imposed upon, as he 
has threatened to use it the first opportunity. 


“DPOe 


(> A first class Coach Painter, one capable of taking 
full charge of the painting department on first-class work, 
and can give satisfactory reference, can hear of a permanent 
situation and good wages, within two-hours’ ride of this 
city, by applying at this office soon. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

To the Officers and Members of the Subordinate Unions 
under the jurisdiction of the Coach-Makers’ International 
Union of North America: 

BrorueRs :—Your Executive Committee held their second 
session at the office of the Secretary, in Philadelphia, on 
Wednesday, January 16th, 1867. 

Our first business was to examine the accounts of the 
President and Secretary, and we take great pleasure in 
stating to you that we found them perfectly correct. Four- 
teen new Unions have been organized during the quarter, 
but as yet their influence is but little felt financially by the 
International Union. 

The President having traveled over near 5.000 miles, his 
expenses have necessarily been heavy, although the amount 
collected by him from various sources, such as charter fees, 
subscriptions to JOURNAL, donations, &c., have nearly 
equalled his expenses. 

The printing and engravings for the JouRNAL have been 
the large items of expense during the quarter, while there 
has not been that increase in the subscription list that we 
anticipated among our own members. It is a well-known 
fact, that the JouRNAL is exerting a very great influence 
for good in our organization where it is generally circulated, 
and we had hoped the Unions would have exerted them- 
selves in this direction more than they have. The circula- 
tion, outside of the Unions, has increased wonderfully — 
far beyond our expectations. There is no question but the 
JOURNAL is doing more to establish a good feeling between 
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employers and journeymen than anything else. We wish 
to speak candid and plain with you. If you wish the 
JOURNAL continued longer than this year, xt its present 
price, you must, one and all, go to work and do what you 
can for it. We cannot well afford, as an organization, to 
lose such an important auxiliary in promoting the cause 
for which we are laboring ; but the matter rests with you. 
How any journeyman coach-maker can be satisfied without 
a copy for his own perusal and reference, considering the 
trifling price demanded, we cannot conceive. Back num- 
bers can be supplied, and all should be in possession of the 
volume complete. 

The Certificates of Membership are now engraved, and 
will be forwarded during the coming week, and we hope 
the Unions will see that members are in good standing 
before receiving their certificates. The more disposed of 
the better, if given to proper persons. 

The design for our Charter is in the hands of the en- 
graver, and will be out in a few weeks. 


We had flattered ourselves that we should have been 
able to present to you a better report fer this quarter; but 
the general depression of business has somewhat affected 
our organization. No officers could more faithfully perform 
their duties than ours have, and it is absolutely necessary 
that the officers and members of Subordinate Unions 
should do theirs to make the organization a perfect suc- 
cess. 

We therefore hope at our next meeting to find that each 
Union has fully complied with the Constitution. In con- 
nection with this matter, we desire to extend our thanks to 
the following Unions for their promptness in meeting the 
demands of the International Union against them during 
the quarter just closed: No. 9, Springfield, O.; No. 7, 
Troy, N. Y.; No. 6, Wilmington, Del.; No. 4, Albany, 
N. Y.; No. 20, Concord, N. H.; No. 21, Portland, Maine; 
No. 14, Bridgeport, Conn.; No. 25, Belchertown, Mass., 
and the lately organized Unions who have paid their whole 
indebtedness for the quarter. 

We wish to call the attention of the members to Article 
2, Sec. 10, of Constitution for Subordinate Unions, and 
endeavor to carry out the great principle of helping one 
another. The depressed state of trade calls upon us first 
to help our brother in preference to any one else, and we 
hope members will remember their obligation in this respect. 


Several cases of difficulty came before us, which were 
disposed of, as we think, to the satisfaction of the parties 
concerned, and for the good of the organization. 

There were also questions of vital importance to the 
cause that occupied our time to a considerable length, 
which we have, in the spirit of justice and right, decided 
to the best of our ability. 

In conclusion, brethren, we present this report with no 
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feeling of discouragement: but, considering all things, we | 


feel proud to represent such an organization as the Coach- 
Makers’ International Union of North America, and hope 
when we next meet to find that each Union has done its 
whole duty, and that we are rapidly approaching a posi- 
tion in society wherein we can command the respect of the 
civilized world for intelligence and justness in our demands. 
Fraternally, your obedient servants, 


Joun B. Epwarps, 
Joun A. CAMPER, 
SAMUEL J. Woop, 


Executive Commitiee. 


PRESIDENT’S JOURNEY CONTINUED, 


Mr. Epitor:—On Sunday we crossed the river, and 
turned our back on the setting sun for the first time in three 
months. Arriving next morning in Terre Haute, where 
we found nothing doing. Got two subscribers to JOURNAL, 
and pushed on to Indianapolis, where we at once retired 
for the night. The next day being Christmas, we looked 
around the city, and soon found President Marshall, who 
took us in hand, and went with us around to the shops. 
On going into Lowe’s, we found boss and all hands engaged 
in drawing prizes from some lottery, which being over, 
there was a friendly greeting all around, and the whole 
party adjourned to a saloon, within a door or two, where 
Mr. Lowe ordered drinks for all hands; but judge of our 
surprise when he raised his glass and drank success to the 
Union, to which we allsaid, Amen. The cordial and friendly 
feeling existing between the employers and the men in 
Indianapolis, is a pattern that other cities might copy with 
advantage. Mr. Shaw also treated us equally kind, taking 
us through his repository, inviting us to partake of his 
hospitality ; so also did Mr. Drew. Indianapolis is taking 
the lead of any Western city in the way of getting up their 
work, which is done in a very superior manner, and, as a 
natural consequence, Cincinnati and the East sell no work 
in Indianapolis ; but it is all made by their own hands on 
the spot, at wages with which all seem to be satisfied. The 
workmen of Indianapolis speak highly of their employers, 
and that the present state of friendly feeling may long exist 
is our most ardent wish. The following day we notified 
all hands that there would be a meeting for a little friendly 
exchange of views, and although it was holiday time, there 
was a good attendance, and we had quite a nice meeting. | 
When the time arrived for leave-taking, we took our leave ' 
of all hands, except our friend Tom. Reading, who was 
absent learning the art of converting, by a new process, | 
bottles into jars, quite a new thing in its way, lately 
brought out by a celebrated tinsmith of the city, named 
David Lloyd. So we take this method of bidding him | 
good-bye. Marshall, Monfort and Reading saw us to our 
hotel, when we retired, and at 3.15 A. M., were on our way 
to Richnend. Not being able to accomplish anything in 
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| 


| 


Richmond, we left the land of Hoosierdom, and was soon 
again in the State of Ohio. 


Reaching Dayton, we soon found ourselves among the 
coach-makers, and we are happy to state we succeeded in 
forming a Union that will, we think, do credit to the I. U. 
We learn that since we left there, nearly every journeyman 
in the city has been initiated. May success attend the 
efforts of No. 38. 

Leaving Dayton, we soon found ourselves in Springfield, 
at the residence of that true friend of labor and Union, O. 
J. Edwards, and were kindly received by his very amiable 
niece, Mrs. E. being unfortunately sick. We were kindly 
told to make the house our home during our stay in Spring- 
field. In the evening, friend Edwards returned home from 
Zenia, where he is now employed, 14 miles from his home, a 
long journey, which he has had to perform every day since 
his return from the Convention in New Haven. After he 
arrived home, and was going to his work again, he was 
informed there was nothing for him to do, yet another man 
(not in the Union) occupies his bench, and did up to the 
time we were there; yet he does not complain, but cheer- 
fully bears with all the trials he may have to pass through. 
When our friend arrived, we were quite at home. Next 
day being Sunday, we attended church of course, and on 
Monday looked through the shops, and saw the very effi- 
cient Corresponding Secretary, and all the brothers there, 
by whom we were kindly received. The balance of the 
day we looked through the manufacturing establishments 
of Springfield, of which there are quite a large number. 
In the evening we held a meeting of the Union, and quite 
a large number attended, although the night was a very 
severe one. We took occasion during our remarks to 
thank No. 9 for the way in which they have supported. the 
I. U. The meeting being over, we took leave of all our 
friends in Springfield except friend Edwards, at whose 
house we were staying. At 9 o’clock next morning we had 
reluctantly to bid adieu to our friend, his very kind wife 
and niece, and here take occasion to thank them for their 
kindness, which will never be forgotten by us. 


Taking the cars, we soon reached Columbus, stopping 
for an hour or so to get our letters. We called on friend 
Peek, and was pleased to find him all right, and quite 
recovered trom his accident. At his earnest solicitations, 
we consented to stay and dine with him, after which we 
strolled into the Capital, got our letters, and was soon on 
the road to Newark, friend Peek seeing us off, on condi- 
tion that we assist him in getting the Columbus patent for 
cleaning the streets with oxen introduced in New York city, 
which we promised to do. 

Stopping all night in Newark, we visited the only shop 
there is in the town next morning, but were unable to 
obtain even a subscriber to the JOURNAL, so left at once 
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for Steubenville, where we arrived at 8 P. M., with the 
mercury 8 degrees below zero. We therefore soon found a 
hotel, and next morning took a survey of thetown. There 
is not much business done here in carriage making, so no 
Union could be established. We obtained three subscri- 
bers to the JouRNAL, and started for the depot to go to 
Pittsburg, but found the train was five hours behind time, 
not an unusual occurrence, so had to wait, and did not 
reach Pittsburg till late at night. In the morning we 
found friend Terry, and soon we knew he was of the right 
stamp, and that we could get another start in Pittsburg. 
On making our business known, he at once left his work, 
went with us to get a hall, have some bills printed, and put 
everything in order for a meeting on Saturday night. 
next day we had another assistant, who went around with 
us to distribute the bills. The meeting proved every way 
a success, and I believe that No. 39 will bea bright par- 
ticular star in the I. U. After organizing, our new bro- 
thers were determined to pay all the expenses that had been 


adieu to our friends in Pittsburg. Where ail treated us so 


except friend Terry, who promised to see us off in the 
morning. 

Having received a notice during the day of the sad 
calamity that had so suddenly came upon our Secretary, 
we determined, although it was Sunday, to push at once 
for home to meet the Council. The next morning we found 
a severe snow storm prevailing, but it did not prevent friend 
Terry coming nearly two miles to see us all right in the 
train. Such kindness at such a time we shall never forget. 
With many good wishes for our success, we cordially shook 
the hand of our faithful friend and brother, took our place 
in the cars, and bid adieu to black and smoky Pittsburg, 
with over 400 miles before us, crossing the Allegheny 
mountains, which journey we accomplished in safety; 
found our way to the Seeretary’s office, and lent him what 
assistance we could in his trying afflictions, which have 
been, during the last six months, such as few men are 
called upon to bear in the same space of time. He had 
wisely postponed the meeting of the Council for one week, 
thus giving time to mail the JouRNAL, and prepare the 
accounts for inspection. The Council got through their 
business, and adjourned on Friday, when we accompanied 
friend Edwards to the cars to start for New Haven: but it 
is one thing to commence a journey, and another to end it, 
as our friend found out to his cost, having to spend the 
whole night ina railroad car without anything to eat or 
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drink, (well we believe the Company provides water.) | employed.—Daily Eustera Argus. 


Fortunately we did not start for New York till Saturday; 
and got safely through to our home in Brooklyn. On Sun- 
day morning we were quite surprised to see our friend walk 
in, still, as he said, on the road, and likely to remain for he 
could not tell how long. We done our best to provide such 
stimulants as our most experienced physicians recommend 
in such cases, to thaw him out, and were, to some extent, 
successful; then we accompanied him to the cars again, 
and can only hope that he may reach his home in time to 
see his family before he starts for the next Council. We 
would rather not write some of the classical phrases he 
applied to meetings of Council, or Union matters in gene- 
ral, but shall refer all our readers, who are curious in such 
matters, to him for a literal translation. 

Being in New York, we proceeded to canvass for some 
more advertising in our JOURNAL, and are pleased to say 
we were, to some extent, successful. Many refuse to ad- 
vertise with us, because they think the employers are op- 
posed to our Union; but almost all the employers read the 


incurred to form the Union; and the funds, amounting to | JOURNAL, so that they support it, and we hope soon to 
$15, were soon made up, in addition to their charter fee. | conquer the prejudice of the merchants, and obtain a large 
The Union being organized at a rather late hour, we bade ; share of advertising. 


Worcester having called a mass meeting of the trades, 


kindly, both employers and workmen, we could not dis- | No. 25 requested us to go there to address them, they pay- 
criminate, but thank them all, and bade them farewell ing all expenses. The Council decided we should go there, 
| visiting Bridgeport, New Haven, Hartford and Springfield 


on the road. We therefore wrote them we would attend, 
and notified the other Unions in that section of the country 
that we could visit them, should they desire it. In the 
mean time, No. 1, New York City, woke up from its long 
state of lethargy, and called a mass meeting, which we 
were requested to attend. The meeting was quite a suc- 
cess; they therefore determined to call another one, re- 
questing us to attend; but our engagements having been 
made to go East, we had to explain that our expenses 
would have to be paid to return, to which the meeting 
agreed. We therefore at once proceeded on our journey, 
and shall give a report of it in the next JouRNaL. Our 
next route is through Pennsylvania. 


PRESENTATION, 
C. P. Kimball, Esq., carriage and sleigh manufacturer, 
Portland, Me., was the surprised recipient of a New Year’s 
present from his employees yesterday, consisting of a beauti- 


ful and valuable silver tea-set of seven pieccs, from the estab- | 


lishment of Gerrish and Pearson. The presentation was 
made by Mr. G. B. Chapman,. one of the oldest workmen 
in the carriage factory. Mr. Kimball was ‘‘ taken all aback”’ 


‘by so handsome and unexpected a compliment, and though 
it is holy writ that «out of the abundance of the heart the | 


mouth speaketh,” he found it exceedingly difficult to give 
utterance to his thanks, albeit there are usually few more 
ready speakers than himself. It was a very pleasant affair 
and credible alike to the good qualities of employer and 
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For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


THE REWARD OF COURTESY, 


A TRUE TALE. 


A few years since, on a radiant Spring afternoon, two men, 
who, from their conversation, appeared to be Southerners, 
stopped before one of the largest workshops in Philadelphia 
for the manufacture of carriages. Entering a small office. 
the older of the two men inquired of the Superintendent in 
attendance if he would permit him to inspect his works 
and carriages. ‘‘ You can pass in and look about, if you 
please,”’ said the Superintendent, vexed apparently in being 
interrupted in the perusal of his newspaper. He scanned 
the two strangers more closely; they were respectably but 
plainly clad, and evidently made no pretensions to official 
dignity of any kind. «Is there any one who can show 
us over the establishment and explain matters to us?”’ 
asked Mr. Bartlit, the elder of the two strangers. <«‘ You 
must pick your own way, gentlemen, unless you wish to 
buy work,’’ replied the Superintendent, “we are too busy 
to attend to every party that comes along; Ithank you not 
to interrupt the workmen by asking questions.” It was 
not so much the matter as the manner of the reply that 
was offensive to Mr. Bartlit and his companion. It was 
spoken with a certain official assumption of superiority, 
mingled with contempt for the visitors, indicating a haughty 
and selfish temper on the part of the speaker. «I think 
we will not trouble you,” said Mr. Bartlit bowing, and 
taking his companion’s arm they passed out. «If there is 
anything I dislike, it is incivility,”’ said Mr. Bartlit when 
they were in the strect. «I do not blame the man for not 
wishing to show us over the establishment; he is, no doubt, 
annoyed and interrupted by many heedless visitors, but he 
might have dismissed us with courtesy; he might have 
sent us away better content with a gracious refusal than 
an ungracious consent.’’ «+ Perhaps,” said the other 
stranger, ‘‘we shall be better treated here,’ and they 
stopped before another large carriage factory. They were 
received by a brisk little man, the head clerk apparently, 
who, in reply to their request to be shown over the estab- 
lishment, answered, ‘‘ Oh, yes, come with me, gentlemen, 
this way.” So saying, he hurried along the area, strewed 
with iron, fragments of old bodies, wheels, into the black- 
smith shop; there, without stopping to explain any one 
thing, he led the strangers along with the evident intention 
of getting rid of them as soon as possible: when they 
passed where the workmen were finishing off a carriage, 
the clerk looked at his watch, tapped his foot against an 
iron tube, and showed other signs of impatience, whereupon 
Mr. Bartlit remarked, «* we will not detam you any longer, 
sir,’ and with his friend took leave. «This man is an 
improvement on the other,” said Mr. Bartlit, «but all the 
civility he has is on the surface, it does not come from the 
heart, we must look further.’”? The strangers walked on 
for nearly half a mile in silence, when one of them pointed 
to an humble sign with a picture of a coach, and a light 
carriage underneath. It over-topped a small building not 
more than twenty feet in height, communicating with a 
yard and workshops, «* Look,” said the observer, «there 
is a carriage-maker whose name is not on our list.” 
‘Probably,’ it was thought too small a concern for our 
purpose,”’ said hiscompanion. « Nevertheless, let us try.” 
said Mr. Bartlit. They entered and found at the desk a 
middle-aged man, whose somewhat grimy aspect and apron 
around his waist showed that he divided his labors between 


the workshop and the counting room. <‘‘ We want to look 
over your shops, and see the manner of getting up your 
work. if you have no objections,” said Mr, Bartlit. ‘It 
will give me great pleasure to show you all that is to be 
seen,’’ said the mechanic with a pleased alacrity, ringing a 
bell, telling the boy who entered to take charge of the 
office; he then led the way and explained to the strangers 
the whole process of constructing a carriage; he showed 
them how the various parts were built, and how they were 
ironed, painted and trimmed, and patiently answered all 
their questions. He told them of an improved jack clip 
by which all noise was stopped, and showed with what 
care every part of his work was put together. Two hours 
passed rapidly away; the strangers were delighted with 
the intelligence displayed by the mechanic, and with his 
frank, attentive and unauspicious manners. ‘ Here is a 
man who loves his profession so well that he takes pleasure 
in explaining its mysteries to all that can understand them,” 
said Mr. Bartlit. «<I am afraid we have given you a great 
deal of trouble,”’ said the other stranger. ‘‘ Indeed, gentle- 
men, I have enjoyed your visit,” said the mechanic, ‘‘ and 
I shall be glad to see you again.” <‘ Perhaps, you may,” 
said Mr. Bartlit, and they departed. Five months after- 
wards, as the inechanic, whose means were quite limited, 
sat in his office meditating how hard it was to get business 
by the side of such large establishments as were his com- 
petitors, the two strangers entered. He gave them a hearty 
welcome, handed chairs, and all sat down. ‘ We come, ’ 
said Mr. Bartlit, «« with a proposition to you, which is 
this, that we will take all work manufactured by you, and 
will advance you money on them as you say you need it.” 
‘‘Tmpossible!”’? «*There are our recommendations which 
we suppose you are acquainted with as they reside in this 
city ; we have a large repository in Memphis, also in New 
Orleans.’’ «But, gentlemen,” said the now agitated me- 
chanic, ‘¢ what does this mean? How have I earned such 
an honor?” «Simply by your straight-forward courage 
and frankness, combined with professional intelligence,” 
said Mr. Bartlit.”’? «* Because we were strangers you did 
not think it necessary to treat us with coldness or distrust ; 
you saw that we were already interested in acquainting 
ourselves with your works, and the manner of getting up 
your carriages, and you did not ask us, before extending to 
us your civilities, what letters of introduction we brought ; 
you measured us by the spirit we showed, and not by the 
dignities we might have exhibited.”” The mechanic closed 
the bargain after a few days’ consideration, and at this 
time he is one of the largest carriage-builders in the City 
of «‘ Brotherly Love,’’ Philadelphia, and all this prosperity 
grew out of unselfish civility to two strangers, 
Porte PENCIL. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


THE DESIRE OF POSSESSION. 


-The desire of possession being one of the natural propen- 
sities of the human mind, is, when restricted within proper 
bounds, essential to the well-being and prosperity of man. 
The Creator has doubtless tinged the character of his 
rational and accountable creatures with this desire, in order 
to call out and give exercise to the ever-restless brain, and 
further to awaken emotions of pleasure and satisfaction in 
the pursuit and enjoyment of whatever has been honestly 
and without blame acquired. The desire of possession, 
when based on the faultless pattern set in the New Testa- 


ment, would be regulated and governed by honesty in its 
strictest sense; which would include a proper respect for 
the rights of every individual with whom any business 
transactions were had. Hence, if a man with a certain 
amount of capital, and a certain number of hands employed, 
should make ten or twenty thousand dollars in one year, 
(we speak only of the religious employer.) he would, in the 
goodness of his heart and the extra responsibility resting 
upon him as riches increased, cast about him to see where 
he could lay out, to the soul’s advantage, a portion of his 
gains. The first thought, one would think, would be di- 
rected towards those who had toiled early and late to help 
him make his handsome profits. Comparing the imperish- 
able riches promised in the future to the faithful, with the 
fleeting things of time, the religious employer would, we 
think, divide his profits more liberally with his employees: 
in other words, give them an advance on their wages, in 
proportion to their several deserts, without being waited on 
by the journeymen. With here and there a noble excep- 
tion, we find the opposite course pursued. Covetousness 
and avarice are two degrees which men take after cutting 
loose from the principles of right and justice. The covetous 
man has an inordinate desire of wealth, and scruples not to 
stifle the appeals of conscience, and reach out eagerly to 
grasp that which rightfully belongs to another. The desire 
being strengthened by repetition, gradually assumes a more 
hateful and wicked form, and the second degree is reached ; 
the innocent desire of possession is wholly lost. Avarice, 
so repugnant to the finer feelings of the virtuous, takes full 
control, and prepares the mind to consent to almost any 
system of oppression, provided that system adds money to 
money already ground out of the man of toil. «Tis 
naught, tis naught,”’ saith the buyer, knowing, full well, 
that the article he underrates is valuable, and that he could 
realize a good profit after paying a fair price. The heavy 
manufacturer sits down in his snug office, and calculates 
to a nicety how and when he can clip off a small bit from 
the wages of the hands in his employ—thereby adding fifty 
or one hundred dollars per week to his gains. If this en- 
croachment is not resented, he awaits another favorable 
opportunity, and cuts down again. We could name em- 
ployers, who profess to be laying up treasure in Heaven, 
who declared, in the most solemn manner, that they were 
losing money on the contract in hand, in order to make a 
reduction on wages, who afterwards hoasted of making five 
or ten thousand dollars on the same contract. A spirit of 
lying and deceit appears to have taken possession of the 
people, and we search almost in vain for that sterling hon- 
esty so desirable in society. The desire to become rich in 
a few years, and retire from business, is the main cause of 
so much trouble between capital and labor. It follows that 
the many shall be stinted to enrich the few. The working- 
man, fond of peace, and slow to assert his rights, suffers 
on for years, until he is brought down almost to the verge 
of despair. ’Tis then he rises in his might, and by combi- 
nation attempts to throw off his chains. ’Tis not at all 
strange that the word combination should so enrage the 
employer, when used in connection with associated jour- 
neymen. Combination makes the weak strong, and where 
harmony prevails in the different-Unions, brings about the 
desired result, viz: a living rate of wages. A Union of 
workingmen is a hideous monster in the eyes of those who 
are ‘*making haste to get rich,” for it postpones the day of 
their retirement from business. Surely society has not at- 
tained that perfection which is to grow out of the divine 
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teachings, where they commend «To sct not your affec- 
tions on things on the earth, but on things in Heaven,” 
&c. When we see professedly religious employers, whose 
lease on life is but short, and who have already more than 
enough to live on comfortably, still grasping and grasping 
after the things that perish, we are constrained to place 
them beneath the level of the non-professor, and seriously 
doubt the soundness of their religious principles. 

The time will come, we trust, when the toiling masses 
will receive a more liberal rate of wages. That day will 
dawn when the desire of possession shall be governed by 
the most scrupulous honesty, flowing from the true princi- 
ples of Christianity being deeply seated in the heart, and 
welling up as naturally and purely as does the crystal 
stream from the earth. Oe Were 


COACH-MAKER ON THE RAIL. 


As promised in our last, we made arrangements to 
visit Central Park; and this being just the time for sight- 
seeing, with my fair partner on one arm, and a lunch 
basket on the other, we made our way to the Market street 
depot, Newark, bound for New York City. Upon our 
arrival there, we pass up Courtland street to Broadway; 


one side of the pavement to the other; we must wait for 
minutes before we can make our way over the street, and 
we stand a chance of waiting for hours, were it not for the 
gentlemanly policemen, who believe in fair play. Upon 
making the attempt to cross the street, my fair partner was 
arrested by a policeman, landed safely upon the other side, 
and released without fine or cost; upon which I informed 
her that upon her return to Newark, I should acquaint her 
husband of her conduct in New York City. We take the 
car at the corner of Vesey street and Broadway, and are 
soon on our way to the Park, some four and three-quarter 
miles distant. On our way out, we espy our late colleague, 
Brother Morgan, of Portland, on the platform of another 
car; we hail him, but think he failed to see us. At last 
we arrive at the 59th street entrance; we pass along one of 
the serpentine walks, until we come upon the “ Casino,” 
which is a magnificent piece of architecture and painting, 
used by the celebrated Doddsworth Band on Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons. From here we pass to the beau- 
tiful stone structure denominated the Terrace, from which 
we have a fine view of the lawns and the lake, with its 
fancy-colored boats and awnings, snow-white, graceful 
swans gliding over the smooth bosom of the water in happy 
freedom, rustic bridges, arbors and trellices, with beautiful 
vines. In the distance we see the sombre gondola at an- 
chor. Kind reader, take a seat by my side in the arbor on 
the rise of the hill close by the Casino, while we view the 
different styles of carriages ; for while we are rambling, we 
never pass by, or allow a carriage to pass, without noticing 
that, as well as the beauties of nature. As we sit here, 
you see almost all styles thought of, passing and repassing 
in one continual stream. The more outlandish the turnout, 
the more stylish they are considered. It appears as if the 
mind of the carriage-maker is racked to conjure up hideous 
vehicles to convey both belle and beau to the Central. It 
is not in the houses of New York City that all its wealth is 
seen ; but in the steady streams of elegant equipages much 
of it is invested. Going up the avenue, they wind through 
the Park, and return, forming two unbroken lines of car- 
riages. What a God-send to the coach-makers is the Cen- 


the noise is deafening. We are pushed and crowded from - 
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tral Park. The display of wealth and dress is also wonder- 
ful. The open barouche shows the charms of the fair sex 
to advantage, and it is patronized by all who may happen 
to have a small sprinkle of them. The chief atm of each 
one at the present time is to get the coach-maker to concoct 
something, the like of which never before was seen, either 
in heaven above, or the earth beneath; and if he does, the 
aristocrats are at the topmost pinnacle of human greatness. 
As far as the style of some carriages wé saw are concerned, 
I believe it to be conceded nothing more can be attempted 
in the way of absurdity, and now a back track must be 
taken. At any rate, pheetons, coal boxes and dog carts 
were never more huge, never higher from the ground, and 
never so numerous. strange to say. As to shape, those 
shaped like an old store box are the most to be admired. 
But enough of folly and its votaries. (That remark is for 
the benefit of Shoddy.) Central Park is magnificent; the 
finest thing of the kind I ever looked upon, although it has 
cost a vast sum of money to make it what it is. Nature, 
indeed, has done much; but throughout the guiding prin- 
ciple has been kept in view, to preserve every beauty and 
remove every defect which nature has left, regardless of 
cost. It covers, (we were informed by a guide,) 862 acres. 
Ornamental waters take up 44 acres; the principal being 
the Lake, 20 acres; Harlem Lake, 13 acres; the Pond, 5 
acres ; the two reservoirs, 142 acres; in all, 151 acres of 
water; 115 acres by roads and walks, 24 by rock ; 524 are 
laid out in trees, shrubbery and lawns. There are 25 miles 
of walks, 9} carriage road, 5} bridle road, or 40 miles of 
roads and walks; 43 bridges and archways of various 
forms and materials, wood, brick, stone and iron. Crown- 
ing all, we pass from here through winding shaded paths, 
enticing enough, even to the hard-worked journeyman 
coach-maker, to while away a day in viewing the beauties 
of nature. It is grand—all, all. The natural cave is a cu 
riosity of wonder and beauty. Going down rugged and 
uneven steps, you find yourself in the midst of a dark, 
damp hollow, with the rough juttings of rock all around 
you ; emerging from that, you wander on up and down green 
avenues, until you come upon the basins of the famous 
‘Croton water,’”’ fed from Croton Lake. Leaving that, 
after satisfying longing curiosity, you wend your way back 
through labyrinthine paths, past the deer enclosure, rustic 
arbors, long stretches of commons, which are beautiful, to 
the ««Old Arsenal,” and on the farther side of that your 
menagerie fancy is fed by sights, both wonderful and ludi- 
crous, of animals and birds of many species, from all parts 
of the world, sent as a compliment to this renowned Central 
Park; not the least noticeable among them are the sturdy 
uncouth camel, the tricky, nimble monkey, black bruin, 
with whose awkward movements my partner was highly 
elated; some fifteen or twenty American eagles. and others 
too numerous to mention. After looking at all those, we 
enter the arsenal, a long and delightfully cool hall, and for 
any one artistically inclined it is the place to let fancy 
roam wild and free; figures of classic mould, historical 
groupings, fac-similes of eminent men, State arms and 
State mottoes, stuffed animals and birds, representing beau- 
tiful life. I might enumerate the beauties of the Central 
to an indefinite length, but the declining sun and the space 
[am permitted to occupy in our JouRNAL, warns us that 
we must leave this beautiful spot. Then back again to the 
entrance, where all this opened to our view, we take the 
car at 59th street, and hasten to the Jersey City ferry, from 
where we are soon on our way bound for Newark, N. J 
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highly edified with all we saw, but completely ‘fagged | 


out,’ but shall up and at it again to-morrow. 
Yours, fraternally, of 


No. 8. 


> > GP 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


Mr. Enrror:—I haye examined the Coacu-MAKERS’ 


JOURNAL carefully, and I think it one of the best docu- | 
ments for the advancement of our cause that can be put in | 
the hands of journeymen coach-makers, or employers - 


either. 


No journeyman should be without it, and we are | 


satisfied that very few employers will be after being in- | 


formed in regard to it. 


I think it is high time there was something done to ele- | 
vate the working classes; there is a lack of intelligence on | 
their part that should not exist, and I think the day is | 
dawning when those who labor with their hands will be » 
remunerated sufficiently to live decently, educate their - 


children, and enjoy some of the luxuries of life which they 
are now deprived of; and we see no better way of reaching 
that position than by uniting in one common brotherhood, 
meet together and get acquainted with each other, and work 
harmoniously for the good of the whole. 


How often have we seen jealousy existing even among | 


workmen of the same business, working in the same town 
—aye, in the same shop among the different branches; and 
many unprincipled employers foster this ill-feeling, and use 
it to their own advantage in reducing wages, knowing full 
well where there is enmity towards each other among the 
hands, there is always that cut-throat disposition of under- 
working them if they happen to have a little better job. 
We all know this to be a fact, for we have seen it and felt 
it. . There has always been that selfish disposition existing 
among workmen for fear the employer will think more of 
another hand than of himself; consequently, a general 
humbling and cringing to the employer, losing all self- 
respect and manhood, and doing that for which he is 
ashamed to face his brother workman, and placing himself 


in the eyes of those he wishes to serve as beneath the | 


respect of intelligent men. 

To obviate all this Unions were formed, and in order to 
work harmoniously with the different sections, the Inter- 
national Union was organized, and where its influence 
extends, I am pleased to know, a different state of feeling 
prevails, and we hope all will put their shoulders to the 
wheel to extend its influence. 
for each of us todo. Are we doing it? 
convince our fellow-craftsmen of the benefits to be derived 
from united action? Are we endeavoring to remove the 
prejudice existing in the minds of the bosses against the 
Union ? 
our employers see that we are men, and that we have their 
interest as well as our own at heart. 

Circulate the JouRNAL freely, and endeavor to get others 
interested in it, for it certainly is deserving of our utmost 
exertions. It is an honor to our craft; something that 


every member can look upon with pride, fecling that heis § 


part owner in so valuable a periodical. 
In conclusion, I would once more urge all to do their 
best to advance the cause, and [ trust not many years 


Brothers, there is a work | 
Are we trying to — 


We fear not, and would say go to work and let | 


hence our employers will join with us in blessing the foun- | 


ders of the Coach-Makers’ International Union of North 
America. Henry Terry. 


Dayton, Ohio. 


j 
! 
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For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


OOACH-PAINTING IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Mr. Epiror:—Perhaps it would not be uninteresting to 
some of your readers (at least to those who follow the 
branch of the trade that this article treats of ) to know how 
carriages are painted in New York, the great metropolis of 
this country, and, as a matter of course, the leader of the 
fashions in carriages as well as any other articles that are 
governed by the laws of fashion. 

Possibly, the above assertion, that New York takes the 
lead in carriages, may be denied by some, but it is of little 
consequence whether this city or another city does, if infor- 
mation relating to the various branches of the trade is 
scattered throughout the country, so that every one may 
know and take advantage of any improvements that are 
taking place, no matter from what quarter it may come; 
and in due course of time I am convinced that the JouURNAL 
will be the instrument for furnishing this information, 
giving in detail all the latest improvements and inventions 
that are in any way connected with the art of carriage 
building. 

It is not proposed in this brief article to show how to 
paint a carriage, but merely to inform your readers of the 
colors that are most used at the present time, and also the 
style of striping that prevails. ‘The least casual observer 
will not have failed to notice the improvements that have 
taken place in the shape and general appearance of carriages 
during the last few years. It is not long since when car- 
riages of every description were painted all black, without 
any striping whatever. They certainly then presented a 
dull, heavy appearance, but it was fashionable, and no 
objections were made to it. How different is it now 
Various colors are used, and some of them are of the most 
expensive kind. Those mostly used at the present time 
are lake, ultramarine blue and olive green. Light carriages, 
as a general rule, not having many panels about the bodies, 
do not offer much chance to vary the color; the coal-box 
may be an exception, as the seat, the wheel-house, and the 
panel at the front of the sides, with the carriage-part, may 
be painted any color the taste might suggest; the rest of 
the body of course being black. Nearly all colors are 
used for striping; gold and silver bronze being also very 
fashionable. 

It is necessary to exercise good judgment in deciding 
what color will look most pleasing to the eye when brought 
together. It will not do to take up any or the first color 
you may think of to stripe a carriage with, for the striping, 
to have a good effect, must always harmonize with the color 
the carriage is painted. If the panels of a coach-body, 
for instance, are painted ultramarine blue, let the carriage- 
part be painted black, and striped with a broad line of 
blue, say an inch and one-eighth wide; then centre this 
with a fine line of gold, a little over an eighth of an inch 
wide, and when finished this will be found to have a very 
rich appearance; the mouldings on thé body, which are 
generally hollow or concave, should be painted black, and 
striped with a fine line of gold, the same size as on the 
carriage. When a body is painted lake, paint the carriage 
lake; stripe broad line of black, centered with fine line of 
gold, same size as above. Another stripe of this descrip- 
tion, very much in use when the carriage is painted all 
black, is a broad stripe of red, glazed with lake, and cen- 
tered with a fine line of fawn or cream color. Care should 
be taken in mixing this color not to have it too yellow; 


rather give it a pink cast, then the varnish will bring it 
about the right shade. The above style of striping is ap- 
plied to light carriages, also reducing the width of the 
stripe to the size of the carriage. On black, two fine lines 
of vermillion, glazed carmine or lake, and about or nearly 
an inch apart, looks very rich and neat. On olive green, a 
broad line of black, centered with a fine line of gold, looks 
about as well as any other style of striping that could be 
put on. 

When there are mouldings on the bodies, they are always 
striped the same (when it is possible to do so) as the car-, 
riage-part. If there are no mouldings on the body, no 
striping is put on it whatever. 

The carriage-parts of light wagons are sometimes painted 
light and bright colors, the bodies being black and vermil- 
hon; carriage, glazed carmine, and striped with a fine line 
of gold, nearly a quarter of an inch wide, looks very gay. 
A lake carriage, striped broad line of gold, three-quarters 
of an inch wide, and centered with a fine line of black, 
looks very well. Other colors, and mode of arranging them, 
might be enumerated, but I think a sufficient number has 
been. given to show what is generally used. It may not be 
out of place to add that the most pleasing arrangement of 
colors may very easily be spoiled by the manner in which 
the striping is executed, but it is not for me to say anything 
relating to where the stripes ought to be placed, as that is 
generally left entirely to the taste of the stripes. . Lintended 
to say a word or two about ornaments, but I am afraid I 
have encroached upon your space too much already, and 
therefore it will be necessary to defer that subject until 
some future time. OBSERVER. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


Mr, Eprror:—As the principle upon which our orga- 
nization is based has been expounded to a considerable ex- 
tent, and a great amount of prejudice removed by common 
reasoning, it is fair I think, to presume that the Interna- 
tional Union has become a permanent institution. We 
have the ocular demonstration on every hand, that in Union 
there is strenth, and that a greater influence emanates from 
a body collective than from a man isolated, but in order to 
perpetuate that Union and retain that influence, there is 
some things essentially necessary to be done, and in that 
particular I desire to write a few words through your co- 
lumns to the brothers within, not in any egotistical spirit 
but for the good of the cause, that they may profit by what 
experience has taught, and shun the shoalsupon which so 
many reformatory movements have been wrecked. In the 
first place in order to insure harmony we should cultivate 
a feeling of friendship ; local causes should not be allowed to 
interfere with general principles, but let whatever difficul- 
ties that may arise we cannot cherish a spirit of revenge 
and be at the same time brothers. I know this is a hard 
lesson to learn, but it is but recently that the few has be- 
come many, and as a body we have scarcely commenced 
the practice of self-denial—the old spirit of retaliation still 
lingers around our hearts, and we should banish it forever 
if we wish to succeed in the object. We have to build up 
for ourselves comparatively a new social system—one in 
which the feelings and interests of a brother are identical 
with our own,-and we all take a greater degree of interest 
in any work. when our exertions are appreciated.’ This 
being our state of feeling when countenanced by others it 
is reasonable to suppose that reflection should make us 
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take a reciprocal interest in them and thus is established 
that community of dependence which is a groundwork of 
friendship. Our feeling and sentimeets for those being thus 
based on a fountain of good will, harmony is the certain 
offspring. Sucha feeling once established, frequent meet- 
ings renders it a habit, and hence we desire permanent 
social connexion. One of our chief objects, collectively and 
individually, should be to bring about.the settlement of dif- 
ficulties, if any should arise, among the brothers, and each 
of us should strive to emulate the good by being zealous in 
the good cause. We should never forget that by consult- 
ing a brother’s interest we are always adding to our own, 
and that a good action carries with it its own reward—the 
consciousness of rectitude. 
important it is that we should be familiar with the laws, 
to fit ourselves for the discharge of the duties of any office 
or appointment which the good of the organization re- 
quires, and to accept the same as honorable marks of trust 
to be attended to with punctuality, faithfulness, and the 
best of our ability. It is painful to the feelings of brothers 
to condemn those whom they honor, for a dereliction of 
duty, but if there is a necessity for laws there certainly is 
a necessity for a strict compliance with them, and the 
Unions should always be strict in enforcing them, without 
fear or favor to any officer or member, as we are bound in 
one common brotherhood, acknowledging the same general 
head. We are engaged in the same great cause and labor- 
ing for the same great end. 
Among such a large body it is expected there is a great 
diversity of ideas, but each should be guided by the great 
principle of human liberty, and as we are not the only as- 
sociation laboring to work out the elevation of labor, we 
should cultivate a good feeling toward all that are striving 
to ameliorate the condition of the laboring classes. By doing 
so we will not only work harmoniously under the auspices 
of the International Union, and command the respect of 
others, but as time rolls on and causes now at work attain 
their necessary results, the International Union of Coach- 
Makers of North America will be seen, known and appre 
ciated, and [ will be yours of No. 3 BaLtrmore, 
I 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 
HAVE FAITH IN ONE ANOTHER. 


. Mr. Enrror:—We are frequently asked, «* How is it 
that workingmen in this country do not succeed in their 
Unions and societies so well *s capitalists, merchants and 
tradesmen in their companies, associations and ccmbina- 
tions?’ My answer is, they have not faith in one another. 
The workingmen should take a lesson from them and see 
how they manage their affairs. Take, for instance. a rail- 
way company ; it may have a great many shareholders but 
a very few directors or managers; the shareholders trust 
those men, believing they will do the best for the company. 
So it is with a manufacturing company, where a great many 
may hold shares, and but two or three managing men. In- 
surance companies the same, only a board of directors. 
They trust in each other for obtaining monopolies. A few 
leading capitalists will buy up all in the market, for the 
purpose of keeping up the price, and directly the mer- 
chants follow in the wake, so that the very necessaries of 
life are kept from the workingman, say nothing of the lux- 
uries. This, I say, sir, is the secret of their success —they 
trust each other. © i 

Now let us turn to the workingmen ; they see the hene- 
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We should never forget how’ 


fits of associations and companies of the classes spoken of, 
and they are forming themselves into associations and 
unions, for the purpose of advancing their interests ; but 
the essential element of success is wanting with them, viz: 
trust in each other. It is a noted fact, that workingmen 
are afraid to trust their small sums of money they are called 
upon to pay monthly, to their associations, and there is a 
continual jealousy if this man, or that man, or themselves 
are not put into office; also looking at once for a direct 
benefit, too impatient to wait and work, and do their part 
in the great work of elevating themselves above the mise- 
rable position they now occupy. Whether it is from the 
want of education or principle, I will leave to themselves ; 
but such is the condition they are in now, and those who 
are opposed to the workingmen, foster that distrust, know- 
ing, full well, where there is distrust there will soon be 
division. 

Now, let us see the advantage and good might be done 
by having faith in each other in our Union, by trusting 
our officers, give them a stimulus for greater exertion and 
more faithfully discharge their duties, and the time will 
come when the sick need not want, neither the widow and 
fatherless, nor those who are carried to their home. The 
old man whose back is bent and his legs feeble, who is 
tottering over the hill of life, who has built many a car- 
riage but cannot have one to ride in now that he needs it, 
mi:ht have some additional support. Had we faith in one 
another we could insure our tools in the Union against fire ; 
we might still go further, I believe, insure our lives there. 
There is enough of us in the craft, if we could join heart 
and hand. We could buy our necessaries and comforts of 
life cheaper, that ourselves and families might be better 
fed and clothed, instead of the pampered merchant and 
tradesman's families; also, we could get a full day’s wages 
a full day’s work, and that support which is due to 
labor. 

Fellow-workmen, the advantages are great ; by combining 
together, by economy and prudence, let us carry them out 
to the fullest extent. We have begun well, but there is 
much to be done. Many a battle to fight, much ignorance 
to clear away, a great deal of knowledge to impart, many 
obstacles and drawbacks; but we have thegreat encourage- 
ment that all-we aim and strive tor is just and right, and 
by God’s help shall obtain them, if we have faith in one 
another, New Haven. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 

Mr. Eprror:—With your permission I should like to say 
a few words to our brothers of the various Unions in 
regard to our duties and prospects, 

My brothers, we have commenced on a large job, one 
that will tax our skill and perseverence to a very great 
extent before we can accomplish it; and yet I hope that we 
have one and all taken hold of it with a full determination 
to see it through, although it may, and doubtless will, take 
years toperform what we have laid out for ourselves. But, 
believing as we do that our cause is just and right, we are 
fully resolved to know no such word as fail. And as the 
cheering news comes in from all directions of new Unions, 
and new members to old ones, let us each and all look 
about us for some more efficient means to extend the infu-. 
ence of our principles, and strengthen and perfect our 
organization to the utmost possible extent. To this end I 
think our JouRNAL should be circulated very extensively. 
It should be in the hands of every Union man at /eas/, and 


ease tat 
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T think that it is doing a good work in our vicinity, even 
in the ranks of our opponents. Now let every subscriber 
use his very best endeavors to persuade some other Coach- 
Maker to take the JouRNAL for six months or a year, and, 
depend upon it, our cause would receive an impetus in the 
right direction which would do our hearts good, and show 
to the world that we are in earnest in the work before us. 
Then another power for good to our cause may be found in 
the regular meetings of our Unions, where all matters of 
interest to the craft may be freely discussed in all their 
various bearings, and where we may take counsel together 
how we may best advance the general interest of the whole 
fraternity of Coach-Makers throughout the world. Come, 
brothers, now give us a lift; don’t say you can’t, but try, 
and you will see differently. 
Yours, fraternally, M. L. A. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


OBITUARY. 


At a regular meeting of the Coach-Makers’ Union, No. 
22, held on the 8th day of January, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, It has pleased an all-wise Providence to call 
from our midst of labor and association our much esteemed 
friend and brother, Epwarp J. MuLuiagan, while yet in 
the prime of life and in the full vigor of manhood ; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we, individually, bow and acknowledge 
the wisdom and power of Him who rules on high and 
doeth all things well, in calling from our midst our deceased 
brother, and we cheerfully submit to the dispensation of 
His Providence, for in Him there is no wrong. 

Resolved, That the family and friends of our brother 
receive our united sympathy, in this their hour of trial, 
and spiritual consolation, and we commend them to Him 
who is the giver of all good, hoping that they may all meet 
again where parting is forever at an end. 

Resolved, That in the death of our brother the Union 
has lost a zealous member, and society a just and worthy 
young man: one whose every action was to promote the 
welfare of his fellow-beings. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented 
to the family of the deceased, and be published in the 
Coacu-MAkERS’ INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL. 

J. A. MACREADING, 
KE. J. SuLnivan, 
B. R. Gurney, 


Committer. 


THE U. K. SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Weare in receipt of the September and December quar- 
terly reports of the above Society of Coach-Makers. The 
following items of news will be interesting to those of our 
readers who were formerly members of the 1 te eee 
_ “The following resolution was passed at the delegate 
meeting, which has been forwarded. to the Secretary of the 
Manchester. Independents, and will be laid before their 
members, with a view to amalgamation. Their answer 
will be laid before you: 

‘¢<That the Delegates of the U. K. S., now assembled in 
Liverpool, do view with the most kindly feelings their con- 


coach-making in its entirety, and also their readiness to vie 
and co-operate with the U. K. S. in any effort to advance 
the interests of the trade; at the same time they cannot 
help but regret that any difference should have at any time 
occurred to sever them from the U. K. S., and should hail 
the time when they shall see them united.’ ” 


In the December report we find the following announce- 
ment: 


«« We have the pleasure to announce to you that the votes 
on the question of amalgamation are almost unanimously 
in favor of the Manchester Independents joining the U. K. 
8. on the terms submitted to you, there being 2,337 in favor, 
and 101 against it. The amalgamation will not take place 
until February next, owing to the Independents’ Commit- 
tee wishing to give their members the opportunity of clear- 
ing up their arrears, and giving due notice to their country 
members of the discontinuance of the benefits of their 
Society. We have every contidence they will carry out 
the terms agreed upon, and that not only they, but the 
trade generally, will be benefitted by it, for, as unity is 
strength, so is disunion weakness. We hope at no distant 
day to see our Society what its name implies, and one and 
all the Coach-Makers’ Societies united in one Grand U. K, 
S. In London alone there are about a dozen different 
Societies in connection with the trade, all formed for the 
same purpose, and, by being so divided, interlopers of all 
sorts are to be found working in their shops, which might 
be prevented were we united in one body, and thus scores 
of men who have served seven years at the trade, and are 
now idle, would find employment in place of those who 
have no right in a coach-maker’s shop. Let us hope we 
may yet become united; let each one put his shoulder to 


the wheel, and our endeavors will be crowned with success.”’ 


It is also gratifying to see the advancement our friends 
are making in obtaining a reduction of the hours of labor. 
The following extracts from the report, show a very good 
state of feeling existing between employer and journeyman. 

««We are requested to thank the employers of Market 


‘Harboro’, and Mr. Salmons, of Newport Pagnell, for 


granting the two o’clock hours; also the employers of 
Kendal for granting the one o’clock. We have also great 
pleasure in announcing to you that the members of Man- 
chester and Leeds have succeeded in getting their hours 
further reduced. They now leave off at half-past five 
o’clock during five days, and at one on the Saturday, 
working only 564 hours per week. Too great praise can- 
not be given to the men of both towns, and likewise to the 
employers for the courteous and noble manner in which 
they met the wishes of their men. No impedimeats were 
thrown in the way, and but few objections were raised, 
thus showing how much may be done by moral suasion 
when rightly used. Our members of Manchester and the 
members of the Independents having been united in‘solicit- 
ing the boon, determined to unite and show their gratitude 
to the employers who had so generously given the time. 
Accordingly they met on Saturday, the 25th of August, 
and, headed by a band of music, marched in procession to 
Belle Vue Gardens, where they partook of a sumptuous 
dinner, and afterwards did honor to the occasion, not for- 
getting those whom we may justly call the founders of our 
Society, the pensioners, who were accommodated with a 
carriage and pair. We believe a grander demonstration 


| stant and uninterrupted efforts to preserve the trade of 
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was seldom, if ever, got up by coach-makers, and on thi 
occasion the object certainly deserved it. May their ex- 
ample rouse the apathy of so many of our members who 
do not seem to care to help themselves, or scarcely accept 
that which is thrust upon them. The members of Man- 
chester and Leeds have gained what they have, entirely by 
their own exertions, without even the name of ‘Society ” 
being brought into the question, which will be a stimulus 
to others to act more on their right to advance with the 
times than on their right to demand as members of the 
Society, the name of which might in many instances be 
entirely left out of the question. 

as We are requested to thank the employers of Halifax, 
Bolton, Ripon, Wigan, Huddersfield, Wakefield, Dewsbury, 
Harrogate, Rochdale and Oldham for granting the half-past 
five o’clock hours, and the employers of Welshpool, Whitby 
and York, the former for granting the two o'clock hour on 
Saturdays, and the two latter for granting the one o’clock.”’ 


TEMPERING SPRINGS. 


A knowledge of the art of tempering springs is of some 
importance to the mechanic. There is, perhaps, no kind 
of tempering that requires so much care in manipulation, 
as getting a good spring temper. It is necessary that the 
spring be carefully forged ; not over-heated, and not ham- 
mered too cold. The one is as detrimental as the other. 
To insure a spring that will not warp in tempering, it is 
requisite also that both sides of the forging be equally 
wrought upon with the hammer; if not. by the compres- 
sion of the metal on one side more than another, it will be 
sure to warp and twist. We will suppose that the article 
has been carefully forged, finished up, and is ready for 
tempering. Clean out the forge, and make a brisk fire with 
good clean charcoal; or, if bituminous coal must be used, 
see that it is well burned to a coke, in order to free it from 
the sulphur that it contains, as sulphur will destroy the 
‘life’? of the metal; then carefully insert the steel in the 
fire, and slowly heat it evenly throughout its entire length. 
Give it time to heat through its thickness, and when the 
color shows a light red, plunge it evenly into lukewarm 
water, or water from which the cold chill has been taken 
off, so as not to chill the surface of the metal too quick 
before the inside can also harden, and let it lie in the water 
until it is of the same temperature as the water. A much 
better substitute for water is a good quality of animal oil 
—whale oil or lard oil is best; as a substitute, we have used 
lard, by melting it before we inserted the heated steel in it. 
The advantage of using oil is, that it does not chill the steel 
so suddenly as water, and there is less liability to crack it. 
Remove the hardened spring from the water after it is suf- 
ficiently cooled, and prepare to temper it. To do this, make 
a brisk fire with plenty of live coals, and. then smear the 
hardened spring with tallow and hold it over the coals, 
but do not urge the draught of the fire with the bellows 
while so doing ; let the fire heat the steel very gradually 
and:evenly ; if the spring is long, move it slowly over the 
fire so as to receive the heat equally. In a few moments 
the tallow will melt, then take fire and blaze for some time; 
while the blaze continues, incline the spring, or carefully 
elevate either end, so that the blaze will freely circulate 
from end to end, and completely envelope it. The blaze 
will soon die out; then smear it again with tallow, and 
blaze it off as before. If the spring is to be subjected to a 
great strain, or it will be required to perform much labor, 


it may be lightly blazed off a third time; and if it is to be 
exposed to the vicissitudes of heat and cold, it must be left 
to cool of itself upon a corner of the forge. and not cooled 
by putting it in water or throwing it on the ground. 

Spiral springs of steel wire are tempered by heating them 
in a close vessel with animal charcoal, or with bone-dust 
packed around them, similar to the process of case-harden- 
ing; and when thoroughly heated, cool them in a bath of 
oil, and proceed to temper them by putting a handful of 
them in a sheet-iron pan, with tallow or oil, and agitate 
them over a brisk fire. The tallow will soon blaze, and the 
agitation will cause them to heat very evenly. The steel 
springs for fire-arms are tempered in this manner, and may 
be said to be literally ‘fried in oil.” If a long slender 
spring is needed that requires a low temper, it can be made 
by simply beating the soft forging on a smooth anvil with 
a smoth-faced hammer. By this means the metal will be 
sufiicienily compressed to form a very good spring without 
further tempering. Use a light hammer in the process and 
‘‘many blows,” and a spring will be made that will last 
for a long time, where it has to bear no great portion of 
labor in its action. — American Artisan. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF COLORS. 

An artist of standing has thus recently given his notions 
to the world, based upon authority, as to the characteristics 
of colors: 

White, he says, is purity, in which brides should appear ; 
soldiers in blue, which signifies fidelity ; bishops in violet, 
for erudition; sovereigns in red, an emblem of authority ; 
magistrates, priests and savants in black, for severity of 
character. Further, black signifies mourning and sadness ; 
and white, innocence, purity and serenity; red, force, 
power, military courage; orange, riches and sovereign 
pomp; yellow, bad health, domestic trouble and reverse of 
fortune; green, hope and youth; blue, goodness of cha- 
racter and celestial air; indigo, age and weakness of spirit ; 
violet, benevolence and hidden virtues. The Ancients 
painted their statues, and affected red for Jupiter, green for 
Venus, and blue for Saturn and Neptune. Green, red, blue 
and white represented the elements ; the earth, green ; fire, 
vermillion; air, blue; water, pale. Yellow, which is the 
lowest type, or the weakness of light, was left for the 
serving classes. At Rome, the chambers of the slaves were 
painted yellow. 


REPORTS FROM SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 

No. 1, New York Crry.—Initiated: Wm. Campbell, 
John Woods, C. F. Hunter, M. J. Dunn, W. L. Graham, 
T. Freding, A. McCabe, M. Grennaw, J. Degan, A. 
Schmidt, G. C. Sims, F. Heafy, J. Roche, J. R. Ryer, W. 
H. Harens, A. Doran, H. Terrance. By card: W. W. Tew, 
Deceased: George Whitehead. Not much improvement in 
trade since last report. I am almost ashamed of my con- 
nection with the C. M. U. of this city, being so far in 
arrears to the I. U., and yet not able to pay up. I was in 
doubt whether to send areport or not, being uncertain 
whether it would be inserted in the JouRNAL, but there is 
now a probability of the indebtedness being sent shortly. 

W.H. Evans, Box 36, Hoboken, N. J. 


No. 2, PutnapeLpata, PA.—Trade stil] dull. 
Wma. F. Moongy, 1215 Clover street. 
No. 3, Battrmorr, Mp.—Trade dull. 
W.S. Ricnarpson, 124 Great Hughes st. 
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No. 4, Atsany, N. Y.—Initiated: D. K. Clary, J. Block- 
ridge, Sam’l Brennen. Reinstated: Samuel Lyons. Trade 
middling; prospects uncertain. All my spare time is taken 
up with correspondence for the New York State Working- 
men’s Assembly, which body meets in this city on the 5th 
of February, when they will consider the best means to 
accomplish the following reforms: eight hours for a legal 
day’s work. to keep convict labor from coming into com- 
petition with honest labor, to better protect working people 
from loss of wages by reason of failure of incorporated 
companies, &c. So that must be my excuse for a short 
report. James Conway, 122 Lydius street. 


No. 5, Wasuineton, D. C., J. W. Hips, 
Hall’s Coach Factory, 13th st. & Penna. avenue. 


No. 6, Witmineron, Det.—Card granted : James Mc- 
Kenna. Times are still very dull, and a great many of our 
members are yet out of employment, and, as was stated in 
our last report, the balance not out of employment are 
employed mostly on short time. Some of the shops are 
working on short time, but we hope for a change for the 
better soon. We work hard and steady, year in and year 
out, especially a man who has a family to support, for just 
enough to keep soul and body together in brisk times, and 
when times get dull, and we are obliged to work short 
hours, many suffer for the want of the necessaries of life. 
We are frequently told to lay bye something for dull times 
by our employers, but how that is to be done with present 
prices for our work, and living remains at the present 
standard, is more than we can conceive. May we not 
earnestly hope the day is not far distant when the journey- 
man coach-maker will be rewarded for his labor sufficient 
to keep him from want in dull times or old age. No. 6 
still lives. Epwarp W. Grisves, 507 E. 6th st. 


No. 7, Troy, N. Y.—Initiated: Carios Frazier. Card 
granted: William Fyans. ‘Trade still dull. We regret to 
record the removal from our city of our Deputy President, 
Wm. Fyans, one of our oldest members and co-workers. 
He has taken up his abode in Newark, N. J., a city long 
famous for its manufacture of carriages. May success 
attend him; he has labored here earnestly and faithfully 
for our cause, and we trust and believe his zeal in the 
future will continue unabated. Wecommend him to the 
kind attention of our brothers there. 

Joun Loprwick, 32 Seventh street. 


“No. 8, Cotumsus, Onto.—Admitted by card: James M. 
Duffy. Reinstated: James Chamberlin. Trade looking 
more prosperous. We are much interested at this time 
with a co-operative grocery, starting with seventeen mem- 
bers, and increasing every day. At the present time we 
number near four hundred members, with a continual 
growing trade. Wealso have a co-operating clothing store, 
the largest one in the city; also, a co-operative cabinet 
company, doing a flourishing business. 

Unions Nos. 8 and 9 are working to induce our fellow- 
workmen in Urbana and Circleville to form themselves into 
Unions, and we have the assurance of their hearty co-ope- 
ration in the movement, which, if successful, will make the 
«‘Buckeye”’ the banner State in the number of Unions. 
We see by the report of Brother Richardson, of No. 3, that 
the Secretaries have not done their duty in corresponding. 
This is not right; we shall still endeavor to do our part in 
keeping it up. Brother Secretaries, who are zealously 
working for the successful triumph of our cause, know full 


well the advantages accruing from those two twin aids— 
the unity of action and our JourRNAL—therefore let us cor- 
respond freely all of us; in short, let us become earnest, 
untiring agitators. Circulate our principles through the 
JOURNAL, and news of our progress in each Union. 
Hoping that this appeal to our brothers, and especially 
fellow-Secretaries, will not fall like the seeds of the hus- 
bandman, on stony ground, thereby producing no good 
results, but may bring forth goo’ fruit, is the earnest 
prayer of yours, in the bonds of Union. I will here return 
thanks to those twenty-two Corresponding Secretaries who 
have answered my communications. No. 24 succeeded in 
making the home-stretch most beautiful, while I was pen- 
ning this report, coming in neck-ahead of the two delin- 
quents out of the 24 organized before the Convention, who, 
when they see this, will know who are in the cold. I 
intend now to open correspondence with the new Unions, 
and shall also throw out a scattering shell amongst the bal- 
ance. Send along your correspondence; I will answer 
promptly. Joun B. Perx, Box 160. 


No. 9, SpringFrieLp, Onto.—Reinstated: John Warren. 
Trade dull. No. 9 is prospering finely. Our meetings are 
very well attended, and the best of feeling prevails among 
us, and the just demands of the I. U. are complied with 
like men. We are determined to do our part in this good 
work. Our Union is small, but our members have large 
hearts, as we think our past record has given ample proof. 
Our worthy President, Mr. Harding, made us a visit a short 
time ago, and we were very much taken with him, and 
hope soon to shake a friendly hand with him again. We 
were a little surprised at his appearance, for we expected 
to see entirely a different man. He is the right man, and 
in the right place, and the best thing we can do is to keep 
him there for a few years at least. He made us a good 
common-sense speech, and one that will not be forgotten 
soon; that success may attend him, is the wish of No. 9. 
Will you be kind enough to inform us through the Jour- 
NAL, whether we have power to exact dues and assessments 
from members that have taken cards, and are in other cities 
employed without uniting with their Union? By answer- 
ing this question, you will confer a great favor on many 
Unions. R. J. Buck, Box 541. 


(It is the duty of members removing, where there is a 


‘| Union, to deposit their cards in that Union. A member 


drawing a card is responsible to the Union granting the 
same until it shall have been deposited, consequently liable 
for all dues or assessments.—Ep. ) 


No. 10, CIncINNATI, Ont0o.—TInitiated: 2. Trade dull. 
Through the energy of some of our members No. 10 still 
lives, although we have much to contend against. Many 
of our members are at present out of employment, but we 
trust the time is coming when we will be able to lift our 
heads above the waves that are trying to engulf us. Rest 
assured No. 10 will still live for time to come. 

Wa. T. Bonts, S. E. cor. John and 9th sts. 

No. 11, Loutsvinite, Ky.-—Initiated: Edward Hesse. 
Resigned: A. Fosket, Cards granted: J. Galvin, E. J. 
Root. No. 11 is still alive and in moderate health, and 
hope, through judicious management, we may get along 
without any serious trouble. Marr. Suarp, 99 3d st. 


No. 12, lnpraNaPpo.is, IND. 
H. J. MarsHatu, Box 1657. 
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No. 18, New Haven, Conn. 
Wm. Tr.Lorson, 31 Gill street. 
No. 14, Brincerort, Conn.—Initiated: Charles B. 
Meeker, Edwin Meeker, J. B. Kasland, A. B. Judd, Val- 
entine Baum, John McCann. Trade still dull. The reso- 
lution which was brought before our Union last November, 
and which was noticed in the JouRNAL, has been acted on, 
and No. 14 now stands ready to pay her proportion of the 
amount necessary to secure a first-class article or essay on 
the subject of ‘‘ Protective Unions.”” We hope the matter 
will take shape, and speedily be brought out. 
G. J. Carpenter, Box 1319. 


No. 15, Newark, N. J.—Trade dull. 
G. S. Hepensere, 94 Commerce street. 


No. 16, SaLem, N. J.—Trade good for the season. Presi- 
dent Harding was with us on the 15th of January, and 
addressed a meeting in the evening. We had a good turn- 
out, and all his hearers were pleased with his remarks in 
behalf of our cause. D. C. Strugs. 


No. 18, Hartrorp, Conn. 
J. H. Dunn, 11 S. Anne street. 


No. 19, Boston, Mass. 
Jas. CALDWELL, 31 S. 6th st., E. Cambridge. 


No. 20, Concorp, N. H.—Trade fair. We feel encou- 
raged to see so many new Unions being organized, and hope 
soon to see all the journeymen throughout the country in 
the ranks of the Union. Wm. H. Howe. 

No. 21, Porttanp, Mr.—Initiated: Daniel Gookin, C. 
H. Hanson, A. Dustan, Thomas Smart, W. H, H. Pettin- 
gill, H. M. Green, A. M. Langmaid. Resigned: Eben S. 
Burns. I am happy to state to the various Subordinate 
Unions, that No. 21 is flourishing, and in very good con- 
dition at present. I have received the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee. ‘*‘Why don’t more of the members in 
other Unions subscribe for the JourNaL?” is a question 
many have asked since the reception of the report. For 
the small sum of $1.25, you can receive it for a whole year, 
and get more useful information for a mechanic than in any 
other journal or magazine for twice the amount. I have 
thirty-five regular subscribers, mostly for one year, among 
which are two of the principal employers, and think | 
can safely say that not one of them would be without it 
for twice the price. Send in your long lists of subscribers, 
and don’t let the JouRNAL be stopped, for it has truly done 
more towards creating a good kindly feeling between em- 
ployers and employees than any other one thing. TI, for 
one, will do all [ can towards getting subscribers, and trust 
that others will <‘go and do likewise.” ‘Trade is fair at 
present ; about all our members are employed. Hoping 
that at the next meeting of the Executive Committee, all 
things will be satisfactory, I respectfully submit the above, 

E. K. Evuis, Box 1575. 

(Thank you, friend Ellis, for your appeal in behalf of the 

JOURNAL, and hope to see more active exertions on the part 


of some of the Unions to increase our list.—Ep.) 


No. 22, Provipence, R. I. 
J. A. Macrgapy, 40 Lester street. 


No. 23, Worcester, Mass.—Initiated: David Remillard, 
Jos. Brosseua, ‘T. O. Frost, Alex. Paradee, M. Losely, C. 
H. Rand, Frank Russell, J. M. Murchee, J. McCarty. 
Card granted: Moses Mays. ‘Trade not very brisk. We 


commence the new year under very favorable circumstances, 
having a large majority of our brothers in trade on our list. 
There has been some little disaffection on the part of some 
of our members on account of some misunderstanding, but 
it seems to have passcd away, and we are enjoying a good 
degree of unity. We have just had a very pleasant visit 
from our worthy President, Mr. Harding, who gave us an 
eloquent and useful lecture. 
Isaac Barker, 15 Laurel street. 


No. 24, SprineFiELD, Mass.—Trade quite dull at pre- 
sent. C. S. Buesesr, Box 91. 


No. 25, Betcnertown, Mass.—Initiated: Geo. Strong. 
By card: John Flynn. Business very dull, being between 
the sleigh and carriage season. The shops are preparing 
to do a large business in the spring. During the last few 
meetings we have had a very good attendance. 

R. H. Fetron. 


No. 26, Scnenucrapy, N. Y.—Rejected: Hilton Megee. 
Card granted: Henry D. Silsby. Trade good. In making 
this, my first report, to the I. U., (although it should have 
been the second,) I would say that No. 26 having been 
organized but a very short time, it is but natural to sup- 
pose that we have experienced the vicissitudes which natu- 
rally occur in all new organizations. Want of attention on 
the part of some, and perhaps indifference with others, 
have somewhat dampened the spirits of the Union; but, at 
the present writing, I am happy to say, that all seem to be 
alive to the duties and interests involved, and I am pleased 
to report No. 26 in good working order. We now number 
all the journeymen coach-makers in our city except two. 
We send greeting, wishing the great work in which we are 
all engaged «God speed.” M. C. France, Box 226, 


No. 27, Usica, N.Y. 
A. B. Watuine, 49 John street. 

No. 28, Rocuzsrer, N. Y.—TInitiated: William Erwin, 

Richard: Trenbeth, J. W. Hudson, Jacob Sweifel, Fred. 

Getzman, M, Gallioun, Richard Galagher, Benjamin Bid- 

lack. Resigned: John Clements, Tim. Keeler. Card 

granted: Robert Percy. Trade dull. 


JamMES Carson, cor. Adams and Reynolds sts. 

No. 29, Detroit, Micu. f 

Henry W. Scort, 139 Bates street. 
No. 30, New Bepvrorp, Mass.—Initiated: B. T. King, 
Jr., J. S. Staples, D. B. Bacon, George F. Tripp, J. N. 
Bisbee, G. F. Briggs, B. T. Tripp, C. H. Forbes, Edward 
T. Wilson, 2d, J. S. Morrison, T. O'Neal. ‘Trade fair, 
though not driving. There seems to be a great deal of 
interest manifested im our cause here in New Bedford, and 
we hope soon to have added to our number all those who 
are eligible for membership. We have now got every thing 
arranged according to law, and we hope for nothing better 

than to prosper as well as we have done heretofore. 
Josnua M. Jenner, 134 Washington street. 


No. 31, Burrato, N. Y.—Initiated: Wm. Cone, E. L. 
Butters, R. W. Owens, Geo. West, John Welsh. ‘Trade 
dull, as is usual this time of the year. There is some in- 
difference manifested on the part of our members in at- 
tending th: meetings, which we hope will wear off soon. 
The good sleighing which we have had for the last two 
months, enabled employers to sell all the sleighs on hand, 
so that times have been easy with us in Buffalo. 

Tuomas J. StrnxEs, 13 Hickory street. » 
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No. 32, Aprian, Micu. 


FRANKLIN WILLIAMS, Box 938. 
No. 33, CLEVELAND, O. 
Jos. Jounson, 90 Chestnut strect. 


No. 34, Ravenna, O.—Initiated: A. K. Skirt. Trade 
good. We hope to be able to get more subscribers to the 
JOURNAL soon. J. H. Tuomas, Box 344. 


No. 35, NASHVILLE, TENN. W.H. Ricwarps. 


No. 36, Mempnis, Tenn.—Initiated: M. Jennings, W. 
McLaughlin, C. H. Nieduck. Tradedull. No. 36 has had 
but one regular meeting since it was organized. We have 
a good many names proposed for membership, and think 
we will get all the journeymen into the Union. The mem- 
bers take considerable interest in the good work, and pro- 
mise to attend the meetings promptly. 

M. A. Mapiean, 325 Second street. 


No. 37, St. Louis, Mo.—Initiated: J. Rishback, J. F. 
Gronahofer, J. A. Goeb, N. Bretz, M. Brehammer, O. 
Schnell, J. Sperry, J. Rappe, J. Best, T. Ulrig, G. Lowa, 
R. A. Bailey, J. O. Tarrell, J. Ryan, J. L. Cullen, F. 
Hasselhurst, H. Heisner, E. Kenarick, L. Malt, R. McCann, 
P. Wilson, M. Burgasser, J. Doppler, J. Trinkhaus, C. 
Wright. Rejected: Samuel T. Cole. Expelled: J. W. 
Alexander. ‘Trade good for the time of the year. 1 hope 
by our next report that we shall be in good working order 
and hope soon to be able to report one of the best Unions 
in the West. J. L. C. Suirn, 

Care of Freeman & Green, 15th and Chestnut sts. 


No. 38, Dayton, Onto.—Initiated: O. P. Carson, E. 
Lefeber, John Cost, William Garrety, C. T. Clark, J. H. 
Wiltham. C. Weaver, Geo. Yeamans, J. Houser, Jos. Cass, 
R. Haseldon, H. Seeger, M. Vandenberg, J. O’Kell, P. 
Meehan, Jeremiah Crolly. ‘Trade very good here for this 
time of the year. Iam happy to say No. 38 is progressing 
finely, much better than we anticipated, and each member 
seems to be working with his might for the good of the 
cause. Iam afraid we shall be obliged to expose the actions 
of some bosses down in Kentucky, not far trom Versailles, 
who promise men one price, and when they get them there 
pay them another. We advise our brethren to be on their 
guard respecting them. Henry Terry, Box 187. 


No. 39, Prrrssurc, Pa.—Initiated: Hamilton Herr, 
Michael Green, Augustus Sawat, J. S. Thompson, J. A. 
Tyson, Lewis Lemmon, H. J. McCracken. ‘Trade dull at 
present. Jacos Rucg, 

Care of J. S. Shaffer, corner of Liberty and Ferry sts. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 

Coach-makers throughout the Continent desiring any information respect- 
ing the organization of Unions under the International Union, or for any 
other purpose connected with the trade, are requested to communicate 
with I. D. WARE, Box 624, Phila., Pa. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 


No.1, New York City, meets Ist and 3d Friday eve of each month at 
267 Bowery. President, William J. Maginn; Vice-President, Sylvester 
Shuck ; Recordingand Corresponding Secretary, W.H. Evans; Financial 
Secretary, James Hagerty; Treasurer, John Filan; Deputy President I. 
U., W. B. Long, 429 North 32d street. 

No. 2, Philadelphia, Pa., meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month 
at Diligent Hull, 10th and Filbert streets, 4th story. President, John W. 
Curry; Vice-President, Edward B. Brown; Recording and Correspond- 


ing Secretary, William F. Mooney; Financial Secretary, I. D. Ware; 
Treasurer, Wm. A. Kern; Deputy President I. U., Robert Phillips, 667 
Gordon street. 


No. 38, Baltimore, Md _, meets 1st and 3d Monday eve of each month at 
Royston Hall, 81 Baltimore street. President, James H. West; Vice- 
rresident, Joseph W. Jones; Recording Secretary, R. C. Witter, Finan- 
cial Secretary, Robert Lawson; Corresponding Secretary, Wilmer S. 
Richardson; Treasurer, Wm. Chesgreen ; Deputy President I. U., John 
A. Camper, 392 N. Gay street. 


No. 4, Albany, N. ¥., meets every alternate Tuesday evening. Presi- 
dent, James H. Thrall; Vice-President, M. E. Griffin; Recording Secre- 
tary, Thomas Howarth ; Financial Secretary, Thomas Rodgers; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, James Conway; Treasurer, G. 8. Lansing; Deputy 
President I. U., Jas. Conway, 122 Lydius street. 


No.5, Washington, D. C.. meets second Thursday of each month. 
President, J. W. Hibbs; Vice-President, D. P. Mealey; Recording Sec- 
retary, G@. W. Mason; Financial Secretary, D. A. Clancey ; Corresponding 
Secretary, F. P. Kane; Treasurer, J. W. Lightelle; Deputy President I. 
U., Julius Strobel. 


No. 6, Wilmington, Del., meets Ist and 3d Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, Samuel J. Wood; Vice-President, Samuel Durney ; Recording 
Secretary, I. N. Foreman; Financial Secretary, Thomas Bishop; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, E. W. Grieves; Treasurer, William Hanna; Deputy 
President I. U., Edwin F. Morrow, 30 Wilson street. 


No.7, Troy, N. Y., meets Ist and 3d Friday evening of each month. 
President, William Donohue ; Vice-President, F. Chamberlin; Recording 
Secretary, Henry Harrison; Financial Secretary, David Link ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, John Lodewick; Treasurer, Martin Roddy; Deputy 
President I. U., William B. Sherman. 

No. 8, Columbus, Ohio, meets Ist and 3d Friday eve of each month. 
President, E. lawrence; Vice-President, L. Neiberline, Recording 
and Corresponding Secretary, John B. Peek; Financial Secretary, Wm. 
R. Steele; Treasurer, Jewitt Hillery; Deputy Pres I. U.,Jas A Miller. 

No. 9, Springfield, Ohio, meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month. 
President, W. G@. Michael; Vice-President, Lewis Seibert; Recording 
Secretary, James Harrison; Financial Secretary, O. J. Edwards; Cor- 
responding Secretary, R. J. Beck; Treasurer, Charles Fereny ; Deputy 
President I. U., William Johnson. 

No 10, Cincinnati, Ohio, meets Wednesday evening of each week. 
President, J. V. Richardson; Vice-President, J. H. B. Cunningham; 
Recording Secretary, Joseph Westendorf; Financial Secretary, William 
E. Stillwell; Corresponding Secretary, Wm. T. Bonte; Treasurer, J: H. 
Bonte; Deputy President I. U., A. B. McGrath, 10] Mound street. 

No. 11, Louisville, Ky., meets Ist and 3d Friday eve of each month. 
President, R. M. Cunningham; Vice-President, Wm Dewey; Recording 
Secretary, William Hydron; Financial Secretary, E. F. Marsh ; Corres- 
ponding Secre!ary, Matt Sharp; Treasurer, M. D. Phillips; Deputy 
President I. U., J. H. Kempe, care of E. Pierce, First street. 

No. 12, Indianapolis, Ind., meets Monday eve of each week. Presi- 
dent, C. A Stough; Vice-President, A. L. Cook; Recording Secretary, 
H.G. Shaw; Financial Secretary, C. B Monfort; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, H. J. Marshall; Treasurer, Hugh M’Kinley; Deputy President I. 
U., William V. Reading. 

No. 138, New Haven, Conn , meets Ist and 3d Wednesday eve of each 
month President, Charles Tucker; Vice-President, A. B. Spang; 
Recording Secretary, Jos. Palmer; Financial Secretary. H. A. Barnes; 
Corresponding Secretary, William Tillotson; Treasurer, H. D. Fisk; 
Deputy President I U., H. D. Fisk, 66 Franklin street. 

No. 14, Bridgeport, Conn., meets Ist and 3d Monday eve of each month 
President, Thomas Sedgwick ; Vice-President, James Carty; Recording 
Secretary, C. E. Lockwood; Financial Secretary, David Fowler ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary,@ J Curpenter; Treasurer, L.@. Blakeman; Deputy 
President I. U., Homer B. Peck. 

No. 15, Newark, N. J., meets Ist and 34 Thursday eve of each month. 
President, Joseph Fields; Vice-President, Peter Barry; Recording Sec- 
retary, Robert Lutes; Financial Secretary, William S. Collard; Corres- 
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ponding Secretary, George 8. Hedenberg; Treasurer, E. M. Shotwell ; 
Deputy President I. U., Thomas M Finigan, 12 Alling stree . 

No. 16, Salem, N.J., meets 2d Monday eve of each month.. President, 
Wm. H. Lawson; Vice-President, Fred. Smith; Recording Secretary, 
C. 8. Scott; Financial Secretary, B. R. Kelty ; Corresponding Secretary, 
D.C. Stiles; Treasurer, Joseph Rich; Deputy President I. U., Charles 
8. Scott. 

No. 17, Rahway, N. J. 

No. 18, Hartford, Conn., meels Wednesday eve of each week. Presi- 
dent, Henry A. Gay; Vice-President, J. R. Newton; Recording and Cor- 
responding Secretary, Chas. O’Neill, Jr.; Financial Secretary, Theodore 
Dart; Treasurer. Michael Converse; Deputy President I. U., John H. 
Dunn, 11 South Ann street. 

No. 19, Boston, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Wednesday eve of each month. 
President, G. T. Wade; Vice-President, V. C. Hanson; Recording Sec- 
retary, David Hayes; Financial Secretary, W. G, Potter; Corresponding 
Secretary, James Caldwell; Treasurer, M. Ryecroft; Deputy President 
I. U., Richard Bell, 289 Washington street, Roxbury, Mass. 

No. 20, Concord, N. H., meets Ist and 3d Wednesday eve of each month. 
President, J. L. French; Vice-President, J. L. T. Brown; Recording 
Secretary, William P. Rich; Financial Secretary, J. L. Green; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Jas. E. Larkin; Treasurer, Stephen Blaner; Deputy 
President I. U., Arthur L. Merrill. 

No. 21, Portland, Maine, meets Ist and 3d Monday eve of each month. 
President, James L. Morgan; Vice-President, Henry F. Monson; Re- 
cording Secretary, F. Drinkwater; Financial Secretary, J Scully; 
Corresponding Secretary, E. K. Ellis; Treasurer, B. Sweat ; Deputy 
President 1. U., D. Briggs, 254 Congress street. 

No. 22, Providence, R I., meets lst and 3d Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, J. N. Welsh; Vice-President, J. A. Macready ; Recording Sec- 
retary, A. Saunders; Financial Secretary, A.C. Herminery ; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, N. Wells; Treasurer, T. D. Gladding; Deputy President 
I. U., E. A. Fiske, 249 North Main street 

No. 23, Worcester, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, Thomas H. Dewey; Vice-President, A. McLeod; Recording 
Secretary, W. Howard; tinancial Secretary, A. Carpenter; Corresponding 
Secretary, J. Barber; Treasurer, J. Stiles; Deputy President I. U., 
John B. May. 

No. 24, Springfield, Mass., meets Ist Monday evening of each month. 
President, Lewis Millson; Vice-President, Henry Dyer; Recording Sec- 
retary, A. Roy; Financial Secre‘ary, Charles Geckler ; Corresponding 
Secretary, C.S. Bugbee: Treasurer, F. Jacobs; Deputy President I. U., 
J. A. Caldwell, Box 193. 

No. 25, Be'chertown, Mass., meets Ist and 3d Saturday eve of each month. 
President, Lorain A. Smith; Vice President, E. B. Hitchcock ; Record- 
ing, Financial and Corresponding Secretary, R. K. Felton; Treasurer, 
Israel Boyden; Deputy President I.U., Wm. H. Coffin. 

No. 26, Schenectady, N. Y. President, James E. Curtis; Vice Presi- 
dent, Harvey F. Henton; Secretary, Marcus C. France; Treasurer, Chas. 
Oberlander; Deputy President I. U., Charles Walker, 48 State street. 

No. 27, Utica, N. Y., meets Ist Tuesday eve of each month. [resident, 
E. A. Read; Vice-President, J. Bates; Rec. and Cor. Secretary, A. B. 
Walling; Financial Secretary, A Bates; Treasurer, E. Pitts; Deputy 
President I. U., David R. Turner, 35 Jay street. 


No. 28, Rochester, N. Y., meets Tuesday eve of each week, corner St 
Pan] and Main streets; President George Sweetman; Vice-President, 


H. Haslip; Recording Secretary, J. Larmer; Financial Secretary, M. | 


Van Vyne; Corresponding Secretary, James Carson: Treasurer, Wm. 
Smith; Deputy President I. U., A. B. Dickinson, 23 West avenue. 

No. 29, Detroit, Mich., meets on the first and third Wednesday evening 
of each month. President, Henry Hilton; Vice-President, William 
J. Drewery; Recording Secretary, Andrew McCloy; Financial Secretary, 
J. Shannessey ; Corresponding Secretary, H. W. Scott; Treasurer, Fer- 
dinand Robbins; Deputy President I. U., James Perrott, 115 Adams 
avenue, West. 


No. 30, New Bedford, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Wednesday eve of each 
month. President, Freeman C. Luce; Vice-President, Ezra J. Walker; 
Recording Secretary, J. Augustus Wood; Financial Secretary, Asa T. 
Morse; Corresponding Secretary, J. M. Jenney; Treasurer, Frederick 
Mosher; Deputy President 1. U., James V. Hazzard. 

No. 31, Buffalo, N. ¥.—President, Henry Holliday ; Vice-President, 
William Cone; Secretary, Thos. J. Stines; Treasurer, Jacob Kennell. 

No. 82, Adrian, Mich, meets first and last Thursday evening of each 
month, President, John A. Austin; Vice-President, John W. Shoens; 
Secretary, Franklin Williams; Treasurer, George W. Liber; Deputy 
President I. U., Homer P. Hopkins, Box 448. 

No. 83, Cleveland, Ohio , meets every alternate’ Tuesday evening, 
President, Henry H. Rebbeck; Vice-President, William L. Hall; Re- 
cording and Corresponding Secretary, Joseph Johnson; Financial Secre- 
tary, H.G@. Walker; Treasurer, John Reisch; Deputy President I, Wis 
David Roberts care J. Johnston, 90 Chestnut street. 

No. 34, Ravenna, Ohio.,, meets first and third Wednesday evening of 
each month President, P.J Snay; Vice-President, Chas. Acker; Sec- 
retary, J. H. Thomas; Treasurer, T. J. Riddle; Deputy President I. U., 
D. A. Geiger, Box 390. 

No 35, Nashville, Tenn —President, Mark Mitchell; Vice-President, 
John Ingalls; Secretary, W. H. Richards; Treasurer, B, F. Fields; 
Deputy President I. U., George Boggs, 76 N. Market street. 

No.86, Memphis, Tenn.—President, Wm. G. Hughes; Vice-President, 
C.L Howard; Secretary, M. A. Madigan; Treasurer, Wm. Rehkopf; 
Deputy President I U., Thomas R. Hopkins, 32 Exchange street. 

No 37, &t. Louis, Mo.—President, J. M. Tooker; Vice-President, Ed- 
ward Lachance; Recording Secretary, J. H. Motz; Financial Secretary, 
Alexander Goot; Corresponding Secretary, J. L C. Smith; Treasurer, 
P.J. Cooney; Deputy President I. U., David M’Bride, 706 Olive street. 


No. 38, Dayton, Ohio,—President, S. A. Clark ; Vice-President, John 
Heid; Secretary, Henry Terry ; Treasurer, A.Shorel ; Deputy President 
I. U., D. Gillespie, 6 Brown street. 


No. 39, Pittsburg, Pa.—Meets first Monday of eachmonth. President, ] 
Charles W. Lighthill; Vice-President, Wm. McConaghey ; Recording and 
Corresponding Secretary, Jacob Ruch; Financial Secretary, Robert B. 
Benney; Treasurer, Alex. Calhoun; Deputy President I U.. William 
R, Terry, care J. S. Shaffer, corner Liberty and Ferry streets. 
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Consolidation, or Universal Organization. 

The evils of the system of individual action having be- 
come so apparent to workingmen, that the necessity for 
organization was forced upon them, and they proceeded to 
take such steps as they deemed necessary in the case; this 
led to a bettering of their condition ; it re-established them 
in rights they had long been deprived of; it secured for 
them a fair remuneration for services performed ; it began 
to establish the fact of manhood among men; previously it 
had been but the name. 

The improved condition of the workmen severely exer- 
cised the minds of some employers, who think any one’s 
gain is their loss, and who yield to justice and right only 
| when they find longer to refuse it would be to unite loss 
and ruin. This class of men looked upon the fact of or- 
ganization as inimical to their interests, and forthwith com- 
menced to agitate for its destruction ; and notwithstanding 
| there were many employers whose sense of right and spirit 
of justice saw nothing wrong in men peaceably associating 
together, and through consultation and counsel, slowly but 
surely raise themselves from the low social position they 
had previously held, to the one they were properly entitled 
to, the first-named class succeeded, by various devices, 
in drawing together the greater portion of employers; and 
the result invariably was an attempt to break down the 
«odious Trades’ Unions” in their respective trades. 

How different the spirit exhibited at our various trade 
| conventions, which meet annually, where no motion, reso- 
lution or remark, which looks toward directly or indirectly 
injuring employers, is ever made, offered or tolerated. Al- 
though these crude organizations have framed Constitutions 
intended to govern their course in the destruction of the 
journeymen’s organizations, yet they have ever failed. 
Their founders have not yet realized that they are organized 
to destroy. They propose not to make themselves richer, 
but to make the journeymen poorer. They seek not to make 
themselves more independent, but to make their employees 
more dependent. Although they have as yet not succeeded 
in destroying any well established Union, yet they have 
organized through a number of severe contests, and, like 
skillful plotters, they know that naught tends to warp the 
judgment of a man so much as-a contest with the right, 
even when to continue it is to do violence to his own sense 
of right ; once committed to the wrong side, he feels it a 


point of honor not to yield, and often te avoid doing so, or 
to discontinue in a position he knows to be wrong, we often 
see the more honorable partners leave a firm, and their 
places filled by those less scrupulous. 

By degrees these anti- Union employers have succeeded in 
arraying employers against employees. While we, as jour- 
neymen, propose to injure not them, but to build ourselves 
up among men, they are held together by one object, and 
that is to defeat and destroy our associations; or, in other 
words, as these associations have but the advancement of 
the interests and elevation of the workman in view, the 
object of the employers’ Unions are to degrade the workman 
and destroy his interest in his trade. 

Our craft has, as yet, with few exceptions, steered clear 
of such opposition ; but, as every old organization in the 
country has had to contend with such a combination, we 
must not expect to be more highly favored than they. 

Even now, to the close observer, the coming of trying 
times is apparent. Capital, led on by the great railroad in- 


_terest, is determined to break down all restriction imposed 


by labor. The terrible onslaughts made during the past 
year on the Molders’ Union, in various parts of the coun- 
try, is but the mutterings of the storm, which ere long will 
burst o’er the land, and in which all crafts will be engaged. 
Does any one doubt the extremity to which our opponents 
will carry the contest, let them look back upon the battle- 
fields of this social warfare, and it will be seen in every one 
of them, where the issues come to an actual struggle, the 
employers always calculated on the trusty and always near 
ally, starvation, to bring the refractory men to terms. 

In view of this gradual consolidation and organization of 
the interests of capital, and the known hostility which ex- 
ists toward Workingmen’s Associations, what is our duty 
in the premises ? 

We are well aware that in a conflict for life or death, 
capital would conquer. But have we organized all our re- 
sources ? have we not ignored or neglected some of the 
elements of success? Thanks to our political institutions, 
we are ‘‘the power behind the throne, greater than the 
throne itself ;’’ then let us perfect our general organization, 
so that if need be, we can throw our whole force into the 
political scale, and through control of government, outflank 
those who, by the control of business, now, through star- 
yation, seek to control us. We prefer putting ideas in their 
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proper clothing, especially as they are not grating, except 
to those who feel themselves guilty of the very intentions 
and deeds we charge them witb. 

In view of perfecting such an organization, should not 
the coming Convention of the National Labor Union, to be 
held in Chicago, in August, be duly considered by every 
Trade Union in the land, and where it is possible they 
ought to be represented. If the various organizations 
show a determination to carry their preparations for the 
struggle to the fullest extent of their power, those who 
would injure us will pause in their efforts ; and those who 
would not injure us from their own sense of right and 
justice, will feel not only satisfied but gratified at our dis- 
play of power. 

As Coach-Makers, we should feel a special pride in see- 
ing the National Labor Union a success, inasmuch as it 
was mainly through the efforts of our worthy President 
that the first meeting was convened. We therefore repeat 
our hope previously expressed, that each locality where a 
Union of Coach-Makers’ exists, will have a representative 
in the August Convention. 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS. 

OvaL Hearse.—We present with this number, a hearse, 
which we think will be considered by our patrons as hand- 
some a pattern as is now in use; on the whole, it is as light 
and tasty a concern as has been built. The loops on our 
design are quite new. 


Boston Cut-unDER BueGy.—This style buggy we think 
is calculated to draw, it being light, and presenting a very 
graceful appearance. The cut-under is rounded all through ; 
on the front, the moldings could either be raised from the 
thickness of pillar, or a single gilded brass molding ap- 
plied. For painting, we would refer our readers to an 
article from one of our correspondents, on page 89 of this 
volume. 


SLat-stpE Top-sucey.—It is unnecessary for us to go 
into details in describing this style ; when finished in a pro- 
per manner, it makes a very desirable vehicle, and will be 
very likely to please the public generally. 


ee 


[G> We have been looking anxiously for some response 
on the part of the Unions to the proposition of No. 14, in 
the December number of the Journan. Your especial at- 
tention is called to the subject, and we hope to have your 
views upon it soon. 


(C7 The application of No. 6 to resist the grievance in 
one of the shops in their jurisdiction, has been granted by 
the I. U., and journeymen in search of employment are re- 
quested to not call there for the present. 


(C* The following, taken from the New York Herald, 
shows an increased interest among the craft in New York 
city. It would be well for some of the neighboring cities 
to follow suit: . 

‘Mass Meretine or Coacu-Maxers.—A meeting of the 
mechanics engaged in the Coach-Making Trade was held 
last night at Masonic Hall, in Thirteenth street. About 
eight o’clock the hall was densely filled with a very re- 
spectable audience. The meeting was called to order shortly 
afterward, and Mr. William J. Wyette was elected Chair- 
man and Mr. W.H. Evans appointed Secretary. The objects 
of the mecting were briefly stated by the Chairman, and the 
assemblage was addressed by Messrs. G. P. Taylor, R. 
Crowe, Bolton (German) and Wm. Harding, Pre- 
sident of the Coach-Makers’ International Union, who 
stated that the Union now consisted of forty-three Subordi- 
nate Unions, numbering over two thousand members, 
spread over the States from Missouri to Vermont, and 
still rapidly increasing. Previous to the adjournment over 
one hundred signed their names to become members, and 
much enthusiasm prevailed. The Association was repre- 
sented to be in a flourishing condition. 


(C= We have forwarded to the different Unions, during 
the last month, copies of the Certificate of Membership. 
Any Union not having received them, will please notify us 
as soon as possible. 


PRESIDENT’S JOURNEY CONTINUED, 

Leaving New York on the 25th, we stayed in Bridgeport 
one night, but No. 14 was unable to obtain a hall, except 
on their regular meeting night. We saw Sedgewick, the 
President, at whose house we took supper, having pre- 
viously looked in on the Corresponding Secretary. No. 14 
is in a prosperous condition. The next morning found us 
on our way to New Haven, where we soon, without any in- 
vitation, took up our quarters at friend Edwards’s, where 
we knew we should be welcomed with all the hospitality 
that he and his kind wife could bestow upon us. We are 
pleased to say that we found him quite recovered from his 
late severe trip to the City of Brotherly Love; but he 
positively declines taking such another trip unless the I. 
U. insures his life, and allows sufficient pay for refresh- 
ments under such circumstances. Having engaged to be 
in Hartford, we left with regret our friends in New Haven. 
Arriving in Hartford, we found our friend O’Neil at his 
house anticipating our arrival ; later in the day we found 
friend Dunn, who had been twice to the depot, but failed 
to meet us. A special meeting of the Union had been 
called, and several attended. We found that No. 18, in 
connection with the Machinists’ and Blacksmiths’ Union, 
(which seems to be a sort of happy family,) had given a 
ball, which was quite a successful affair ; so much so, that 
we believe they intend to try it again as soon as convenient. 
Having made arrangements to speak in New York, we re- 
turned there next morning, and attended a mass meeting, 
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that had been called on account of some of the employers 
having notified the hands of a reduction of prices. Nothing 
but that, it seems, would have any effect on them. The 
meeting was a very large and enthusiastic one, and some 
of the old spirit of four years ago is showing itself. Eternal 
vigilance is said to be the price of liberty, so is eternal vigi- 
lance the only way for men to get paid for their labor, and 
New York has begun to find it out. The next morning 
found us on the train at an early hour, bound for Worces- 
ter, Mass., to address a mass meeting of the workingmen 
there, at which city we arrived about 5 P. M., after a two 
hundred mile ride. On stepping out of the car we found 
any number waiting to receive us ; prominent among them 
was the President of the Tailors’ Union, Hubbard, the 
Corresponding Secretary of No. 23, friend Dewey, the 
President, and a host of others, who welcomed us to Wor- 
cester. The meeting being called for 7 o’clock, we re- 
paired to friend Hubbard’s, and again trespassed on the 
kindness of Mrs. H., whom we had seen before, and there- 
fore knew we were welcome ; took a hasty supper, and pre- 
pared for the meeting, which was quite a large one, —the 
workingmen and women of Worcester turning out in full 
force. The meeting was presided over by friend Fletcher, 
ex-President of No. 23; and well he performed his duty 
in introducing the speakers, &c. The various speakers 
kept the audience well entertained till 11 P. M., at which 
time it adjourned. The next day, in company with friends 
May, Carpenter and McLeod, we visited Millbury, and re- 
turning, stayed the night at friend May’s house. The Union 
called a special meeting for Thursday evening, when seve- 
ral explanations respecting the Constitution were explained 
by us, we hope, to the satisfaction ofall. No. 23 has made 
faster progress from the small number they commenced on, 
than any other Union we have organized; they have 


adopted an excellent plan: six trades here united together, 


hired a hall: and furnished it themselves, so that now each 
trade can meet weekly, and it costs them but $21 per year 
each. Other Unions might do the same. And then stay- 
ing our last night in Worcester with friend Hubbard, we 
started early on Saturday morning for Portland, calling on 
friend Hays as we passed through Boston; there arrange- 
ments had to be nade, as Portland is unable to procure a 
hall except on regular meeting nights. On stepping out of 
the cars we were seized by the hand by friend Morgan, who 
bid us welcome to Portland in true New York style; and 
there, too, was friend Ellis, a pattern for all Corresponding 
Secretaries to follow, quite a young man, but one that will 
surely make his mark in the I. U.; they took us to the 
United States Hotel, and there we found a host of other 
friends awaiting us, and among them C. P. Kimball, one of 
the best employers in the United States, as the testimonial 
recently presented to him will show. He bade us welcome 


to Portland, and told us that all his wishes and all his de- 
sires were that the men in his employ should be well paid 
for their labor ; that they should be prosperous and happy. 
We also had interviews with J. M. Kimball and the other 
bosses of Portland. The interview with J. M. Kimball 
was quite a long one. He expressed himself perfectly satis- 
fied with the principles of the Union, and liked very much 
the idea of conferences; he thought it was the proper way 
for all matters to be settled, and in every way seemed well 
pleased with the institution, invited us to spend a day at his 
house, which our engagements would not permit us to do; 
but should we ever visit Portland again, we shall feel in 
duty bound to accept of his kind offer. Mr. Lemont also 
entered freely into the merits of our Union, and attended 
the meeting in the evening. Portland seems to be a happy 
place for carriage-makers of whatever branch; fair wages 
are paid, the employers are on the best terms with their 
workmen. . We heard’no complaint from any one on either 
side; and what was still more pleasing to us was to find 
that they had sold all their sleighs, and have no carriages 
on hand, so that all hands are employed, and laboring with 
a will to fill up their repositories. How different this to 
New York, where they first put the men on short time till 
they had reduced them almost to a state of starvation, and 
they were utterly helpless, then struck down their wages,— 
(an act that has forever disgraced the bosses of New York 
city.) On Monday evening an open meeting of the Union 
was held, and a large number attended, including some of 
the bosses. After the meeting adjourned the Union went 
into session ; several important matters were discussed, and 
the sum of $25 subscribed as a denation to the 1. U., be- 
sides paying our hotel bill, which is rather heavy now in 
Portland. Thus the Union, the bosses, journeymen ‘and 
all, work harmoniously together in Portland. May they 
long continue so. 

We had intended, with Bro. Briggs, to visit Saco on our 
way to Dover, next morning, but a severe snow storm pre- 
vailing, we had to abandon it, and left Portland with regret, 
for Dover, where we obtained five subscribers to the Jour- 
NAL, and took the cars for Concord, but arrived very late, 
so did not see any one till next morning, when we found 
the town posted with bills for a mass meeting of the me- 
chanics of Concord, with our name as speaker ; during the 
morning we saw friend Merrill, who took us to his house, 
and bade us make it our home during our stay in Concord. 
The mass meeting was well attended, the hall being quite 
full, so that even among the hills of New Hampshire labor 
is beginning to be alive to its own interest, and co-operation 
is the watchword of every man. The next day we walked 
through the shops; the bosses here seem to be exceedingly 
well liked by the workmen ; at least, we heard no com- 
plaint from any one, and all things in Concord work har- 
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moniously at the present time. The Union met in the | 
evening, when considerable enthusiasm was manifested, 
and a donation of $25 unanimously voted to the I. U. 
Next morning we took leave of our friends in Concord, , 
friend Merrill seeing us to the cars, and we started for 
Burlington, among the green hills of Vermont, where we 
had been advised a Union might be established.- Arriving 
there late at night, after a ride of a hundred and eighty-five 
miles in the midst of a heavy rain storm, we found shelter 
in one of the hotels. Next morning we visited the shops, 
and found our friend Peckham, of New Haven, had not 
arrived in the city, bul soon found an able assistant in 
Lereau, who done all that was possible to assist us in 
getting up a Union. We therefore called a meeting for 
Monday night; in the meantime our friend returned, and, 
with his assistance, we added the State of Vermont to the 
list, and left on Tuesday for Montpelier, but done no busi- 
ness there, so run down to Brattleboro’, where we suc- 
ceeded in getting some subscribers to the JouRNAL, and 
have no doubt they will soon be able to establish a Union 
there. We next visited Keene, New Hampshire, and be- 
lieve there is good material there to form a Union, but they 
do not seem to be quite ready yet; so after getting some 
subscribers to the JOURNAL, we pushed on for Lowell, in 
the Old Bay State, and here we found a friend in the per- 
son of J. S. Whitney, who, although not now working at 
the carriage business, (having left it on account of the low 
price paid for his work) ; we are pleased to say he offered 
and gave his assistance to procure a hall, and distributed 
the bills which we left in his hands, and promised to return 
on the next. Thursday to organize, if possible, and started 
for Exeter, New Hampshire, where we hope soon to hear a 
Union is established. Having got some subseribers to the 
JOURNAL here, we next visited Haverhill, and obtained here 
some more subscribers to the JOURNAL, and then started 
for West Amesbury, where we arrived on Saturday evening, 


and found shelter in the only house there is in the place for | 


the accommodation of travelers ; on our coming out in the 
morning to attend church, who should hail us but friend 
Riley, from New Haven, who took us to another one of the 
faithful from there, and soon we knew, with their able as- 
sistance, the prospects looked bright for a Union. On 
Monday morning we saw friend Langmuid, and he assisted 
us to notify all that a meeting would be held on Tuesday 
night ; so on Tuesday we visited Amesbury Mills, which 
is now becoming quite a large carriage place, several new 
shops being built here, while others are being enlarged, &c. 
We obtained some subscribers to the JourRNAL, and have 
no doubt they will soon be able to ran a Union there. Re- 
turning to West Amesbury in the evening, we succeeded in 
organizing there, and think, from the spirit manifested at 


the meeting, they will soon have a large Union. Next 


morning we left our new brothers in Amesbury, and 
started for Lowell, by way of Lawrence, where we obtained * 
some subscribers to the JOURNAL; and next on to Lowell, 
arriving late at night in the midst of a heavy snow storm, 
which we are now quite used to, after so many months in 
it. Next morning we found our friend Whitney, and all 
things arranged for us; he at once invited us to his house, 
which was quite unexpected on our part, and therefore the 
more appreciated by us. The evening was a most severe 
one, but still our friends turned out, determined to form a 
Union in Lowell; in the meeting we found some of our New 
Bedford friends, who helped us considerably in organizing. 
Thus do Union principles spread themselves everywhere; 
this Union will put the Old Bay, New York and the Buck- 
eye States on a level, they having seven Unions each. 
While here, we received notice to attend a mass meeting in 
New York, which is now doing its duty well, and there- 
fore left at once for Providence, calling at Boston, where 
we saw some of the hands in Hall’s shop, also friend 
Hayes. J 

Providence not having received our letter, no arrange- 
ments had been made for a meeting, we therefore came on 
to New York te be in time for the meeting, an account of 


| which will appear in this JouRNAL, if there is time to 


do so. W. Harpine. 


ENGLAND. 
67 Exizasetn Street, BRowNLOw Hitt, 
LiverPoo., January 26th, 1867. 
To Mr. I. D. Ware, Secretary 1. U. of Coach-Makers, Box 
624, Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. 
Sim :—TI am instructed by the Executive Committee of 
the U. K. S. to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 


| dated the 11th of December, 1866, together with copies of 
your Society’s JOURNAL, rules, and also the proceedings of 


the last session. 

In reply, I have the pleasare to inform you, that they 
hail with satisfaction the step taken by the I. U. to smooth 
the path of those of our members who, from choice or 
otherwise, may settle among you, by allowing them to be- 
come members of your Society upon payment of a nominal 
entrance fee. ‘The rules of the U. K. 8. forbid the com- 
mittee reciprocating. your kind feelings, by adopting at 


}once a similar plan, but such of your members who may 
| come among us shall, (on showing proof of their member- 


ship,) receive all the countenance and support which it lies 
in our power to afford them. 

Before admitting any of our members into your Society, 
it will be necessary for you to have information from here, 
certifying they are members of the U. K. S. at the time of 
their making application to you. I have sent you copies 
of our quarterly reports, and the Society’s rules, by which 
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you will see that the whole power is in the hands of the 
members generally. All proposals, therefore, for the altera- 
tion of rules, have to be laid before them and their votes 
taken thereon, but as soon as we can arrange a plan by 
which we can more fully show our appreciation of the 
friendly feelings exhibited to us, we shall not fail to do so. 
It will be a work of time, as we have the interests of many 
to watch, and consequently the more difficulty in framing a 
measure to meet their approbation. 

In the meantime, we wish you every success, believing, 
as we do, that your cause is just and your desires honorable, 
which will tend alike to placing your Society in the high 
position which it deserves and to which it aspires, and in 
drawing our two Societies together in a closer bond of 
sympathy and interest. 

The committee desire me to state, that they shall at all 
times be glad to receive communications from you, or a 
copy of your JoURNAL, which they think highly of. 

I remain, yours truly, 
JoHN G. WaALpRON, G. Sec. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 

Mr. Eprror:—Our President, (brother Harding,) has 
used our name in the report of his visit to No. 9, in Spring- 
field, Ohio. We wish to give an explanation in regard to 
the circumstances of our being out of employment in 
Springfield to which be refers. Had we have known that 
he would have mentioned it we would have given him the 
particulars. We ‘only spoke of it in connection with 
another matter which was before our Union. We have 
not the least doubt but that the attending of our Conven- 
tion at New Haven was the cause of our being thrown out 
of employment at that time. That previous to brother 
Harding’s visit to No. 9, the shop in which we had been 
employed, previous to our Convention, had changed hands, 
and the business was being conducted by another firm, of 
which brother Michael, President of No. 9, is a member. 
We hope that he may long be with us in our Union, ana 
that the firm to which he belongs may realize in business 
all that they could wish. We believe that a large majority 
of the hands about the establishment are members of No. 
9, towards whom we entertain the most kind feelings. 

Previous to our going to the Coach-Makers’ Convention, 
held in New Haven, in August last, we had given our em- 
ployer notice that about that time we would take a few 
weeks to ourself, which he said was all right, and told us 
what he wanted us to. do when we returned. Not under- 
standing that he owned us, we did not think it necessary 
to inform him very particularly as to where we were going, 
or what we were going to do whilst we were gone. 

On arriving at home and meeting our friends, they in- 
formed us that he had learned, during our absence, that 
we were at the Coach-Makers’ Convention in New Haven, 
and on making inquiries of the former in regard to work 
we were told that there was none for us. We soon ob- 
tained a situation at Xenia, nineteeen miles from Spring- 
field, to which place we go in the cars in the morning and 
return at eight or nine o’clock in the evening. It only 
gives us eizht or nine hours at home out of the twenty- 
four. But it is all right; we are proud to have been at the 


Convention, whether our presence there contributed in any 

way to help carry through the measures necessary to pro- 

secute the work we had before us or not, is a matter of 

perfect indifference to us. We have the satisfaction to 

oat that we had the pleasure of meeting those there who 
id. 

And should No. 9 ever think proper to confer upon us 
the same honor again, we shall never ask whether we will 
lose our situation or not by attending a Coach-Makers’ Con- 
vention, but endeavor to be on time. 

We have often wished that we might live to see our fel- 
low-mechanics of the United States in a condition to pro- 
tect themselves, and have long been satisfied that the only 
way that this ever can be accomplished is by organizations 
on the principle of the Iron Molders’ and the Coach- Makers’ 
International Unions, 

And our most ardent desire is that we could impress upon 
the minds of our fellow mechanics the importance we feel 
of laying aside all of those narrow-minded jealousies that 
has heretofore existed among us, and meet at all times as 
brothers, who have one common interest to protect. Every 
one enroll his name, and let his influence add strength to 
our Unions, and take immediate, determined and decisive 
action, and the work is done; for we have the power, and 
if we do not protect ourselves, it is our own fault. 

O. J. E>warps. 


3 ee 


For the Coach-Make s’ International Journal. 
Things for Brothers and Unions to Remember, 


1. That a full and punctual attendance of the members 
on each regular meeting adds much to the interest and 
prosperity of the Union. 

2. That a hasty increase in members does not always 
indicate a healthful growth. 

3. That in the admission of new candidates who are 
worthy, the mere personal prejudices of a few should not 
frustrate the will of the many. __ 

4, That those who can merge their private feelings, in a 
desire for the general good, are generally promoters of 
peace, and true friends of the Union. 

5. That those brothers are apt to make the best officers 
who are influenced by an ambition to be useful, rather 
than a hankering for honor. 

6. That no members should be appointed on committees 
where inexperience or unwillingness to serve render them 
incompetent to attend to the business awaiting their action. 

7. That the duties of the Business Committee are among 
the most important, and should be performed in a manner 
at once prompt and acceptable to all. 

8 That the stability of the Union depends greatly upon 
the proper management of its financial affairs. 

9. That courtesy and kindness are due from one brother 
to another, whether within or without the walls of a Union 
room. 

10. That the essential perpetuity of the Constitution 
will always depend upon the character and conduct of its 
supporters. 

11. That to preserve inviolate our engagements, and ful- 
fill our duties with fidelity, should be the aim of every 
Union member, - 

12. That a faithful adherance to the principles of our 
Union will facilitate our admission into all good societies, 
and enhance our usefulness in all the relations of life. 

Porte PEeNcIL, 


co 
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For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


COACH-MAKER ON THE RAIL. 


Mr. Epiror:—On the 11th of August, jumping on board 
of the cars, I made my way to the city of New York to 
bid adieu to old friends as well as new. Having some 
business with Brewster, of Broome street, I repaired thither, 
and after transacting my business, Mr. Britton invited me 
to look through the shops and repository. Passing through 
the different branches we came to the paint-shop. Upon 
coming out, who should we meet but our late companion 
in arms at New Haven, with apron on, sleeves rolled up, 
busy at work. We shook hands with him hastily, for the 
reason, that perhaps it was not proper for the Superin- 
tendent to know that he belonged to the Coach-Makers’ 
Union, as our President lost his situation in the same shop 
from that cause. Returning to the office, and thanking 
Mr. Britton for the favors shown us, we bid him * good 
day,’’? and made our way to Broadway, stopping at the 
repository of John R. Lawrence & Co., and are shown 
through by the gentlemanly salesman. After which we 
make our way to Canal street, and, taking the car, are soon 
landed at No. 5 Ludlow street. Not finding friend Stratton 
in, we left an adieu for him, and hasten back to Broadway, 
the great artery of New York City. Nothing surprises 
anybody in Broadway; it is so full of wonders, that you 
cease to wonder at them; but its passengers are most 
attractive after all. What a spectacle does Broadway pre- 
sent in the after-dinner hours, when it is gay with glittering 
equipages and gay promenaders; the ladies, with their 
loveliness and rich attire, making the sidewalks seem like a 
bed of flowers. Broadway is like nothing in existence but 
itself. Passing on down we enter the repository of Miner 
& Stevens, and are shown through by the gentleman in 
attendance. After which we are warned by the setting 
sun that it is time to return to the Jersey City ferry. 
Taking passage, what a variety of character, and attitudes, 
and costume one sees. ll phases of life are represented. 
The ferry boat is the most democratic of all institutions; 
it places all on a footing of equality. The lady who lives 
in an up-town palace has no better claim, and no more 
privileges on board, than the washerwoman who is crossing 
with a basket of clothes; and the millionaire, returning 
from his business, is elbowed by the ragged boy who vends 
the New York Herald, Times and Yribune. The milk- 
man’s team often takes precedence of the parvenu’s elegant 
carriage, with its pair of trampling prancing bays The 
physiognomist may always find an ample field for study on 
one of these boats. At last we land at the wharf, and, 
hastening to the cars, are soon on our way. After thirty 
minutes’ ride, we arrive at Newark. 

The next morning we occupy our time in visiting the 
different factories connected in the manufacture of articles 
used in our business, and found that a prominent man, in 
the business interest of thecity of Newark, is Peter Hayden, 
a resident of the city of Columbus, Ohio. Who does not 
know him by reputation? His interest, at the breaking 
out of the war, extended into almost every city of note in 
the United States, from New York City to Galveston, Texas. 
He employs convicts very heavily, in several of the peni- 
tentiaries, in the manufacture of carriage and saddlery 
hardware, and it is supposed he is worth five millions of 
dollars. But to return, as it is nearing train time; leaving 
the busy metropolis and its cotemporary, with all their 
many fascinations, but hope not forever, we turn our face 


towards Philadelphia. After bidding an affectionate fare- — 
well to friends and relatives, we make our way to the 
Market Street Station. Before entering the cars, we pur- 
chased a ticket, and, in so doing, we are charged the sum 
of three dollars and fifty cents; their advertised rates are 
three dollars from New York to Philadelphia. I inquired 
the cause of this, and was informed that the fault lay with 
the Camden and Amboy Railroad, in their transactions 
with the New Jersey Railroad. I informed the gentle- 
manly ticket agent, that I would recommend that road to 
all persons of my acquaintance as the grandest swindle on 
the continent of America. I had been told, by stepping 
on this train, I should arrive in Burlington, twenty miles 
north-east of Philadelphia, (where I wished to stop,) at 
six o’clock that evening; this was precisely what I wanted. 
Two carriages were pointed out to me, as the cars which 
would carry me to my destination. We soon set off very 
slowly and deliberately. These men, said I, have learned 
prudence; they do not heat the axle too hastily. I felt 
sure they had read an article on that subject in friend 
Stratton’s Magazine. On the cars we found a bridal party ; 
the sight of it brought back Mrs. P. to me vividly, in the 
chip hat she wore twelve years ago. I never saw a more 
contented, rosy bride, (I mean the one on the cars;) and 
the bridesmaids, of whom there were two, were SO exces- 
sively cheery and blossomy, (if I may use the word,) that 
it did one’s heart good to listen to them. What funny fel- 
lows those groomsmen were. How the maids laughed till 
the tears came, and then hid their faces in their clean white 
handkerchiefs. How their little feet bounded up from the 
floor in excess of hilarity, and went down again with a 
pretty clatter of heels. It never occurred to me before, 
but are not groomsmen the funniest fellows in the world ¢ 
The oply sober creature in the party was the husband. He 
could not have been more serious, not if he had been mar- 
ried a year, or was under sentence of death for some heinous 
crime. It was interesting to see how the sight of that rosy 
cheeked bride, struggling with her disposition to laugh as 
loud as the bridesmaids, but clearly feeling some consi- 
deration of dignity in the way. Now, in the midst of all 
these bridal blushes, and the funny sallies of ««Sam” and 
«« George,” (groomsmen always go by their first names, ) 
there was a jolt, a rumble, a slight bridal scream, and a 
full stop at Elizabeth. We move again, and are soon in 
full speed, passing through Rahway, Amboy, New Bruns- 
wick and Trenton, to Bordentown, which, upon leaving, we 
broke our excentric, and had to lay by for repairs, arriving 
one hour and ten minutes behind time at Burlington. 


When I travel on the Camden and Amboy again, (if ever 
I do,) I will take some other route. Wishing to pass over to 
Bristol, on the opposite side of the river, where [ have some 
relatives, I started for the ferry; on inquiry, I found the 
ferry-boat laid up for the night. My heart sank. A man, 
with flaxen hair, a Spaniard, I supposed, so like in counte- 
nance to my meek friend, Mr. Greeley, that I might safely 
trust him, advised me to go to the Burlington House, and 
wait until morning, I always had little faith in physiog- 
nomy,—less now than ever. I had abstained from railway 
lunches for the sake of a good square meal al. my relatives 
in Bristol. They served ‘me at the « Burlington ” with a 
little hard nubbin of steak, whether beef, venison, pork or 
mutton, I cannot say; but if it had been in the shape of 
«‘hash’’ I should have known what I was eating. The 
Irish maid who served it, seemed to think I was coming the 
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genteel strongly to be eating warm meat at that late hour. 
After walking around the village until I supposed myself 
drowsy enough to fall into an immediate slumber, I re- 
turned to the hotel. The proprietor, a brisk, weazened- 
faced old man, who was swearing in a cheery manner when 
I came in, about having pinched his fingers in the door, 
was of a conversational turn, informed me that his house 
was the largest and best kept in the city. I think he was 
a truthful man, though he swore badly. Iam sorry I can- 
not recommend his house. A scullion. or somebody who 
might have been, and who escorted me to my room, swore 
as badly as his master. It seemed to mea method they had 
of recommending that house. I was to leave for Bristol at 
half past six the next morning ; so being aroused at about 
that time, we found the ferry-boat on the other side of the 
river, without steam up, and probably would not start 
before half-past seven. We returned to the hotel, and 
breakfasted on that remnant of steak. I, in company of 
four or five others, made our way to the wharf on hearing 
the bell of the ferry-boat ringing, and we were carried over 
to the city of Bristol, distant one mile, in the extraordinary 
short space of twenty minutes by the watch. We soon 
receive the warm congratulations of our relatives, whom we 
had not seen for eight long years. I suppose they extended 
their congratulations for that reason, or it may have been 
for my lucky escape from the ‘‘Spanish possessions,” 
otherwise called the State of Camden and Amboy. At any 
rate, [ remained with them that day and night, highly 
gratified with my visit. The next morning we take our 
departure for Philadelphia. Until then I will bid you 
adieu. Yours, fraternally, of No. 8. 


For the Coach-Makers’ {nternational Journal. 
Thoughts for the Listless Members of our Union. 

Mr. Eprror:—Our Union boasts not its origin in far 
antiquity. Indeed, the beginning is so recent that its 
founders, at least in this country, have not passed from the 
stage of existence. Yet its principles are as ancient as our 
race, and were first violated when ‘Cain rose up against 
Abel, his brother, and slew him, and plead in vain that he 
was not his brother’s keeper.”” They are found on every 
page of those revelations which divine wisdom communi- 
cated to his ancient people. They are principles which, 
apart from their divine authority, cannot be gainsayed, for 
it is indisputable, that without their observance, at least to 
a certain extent, the human race must speedily cease to 
exist—they constitute the basis of the social union, and 
may be deduced from this and from all the relations of 
mankind, and this consideration brings us to the second 
branch of my proposed preliminary remarks, namely, what 
is implied by the term duty. 

A duty is something to be done, something to be actively 
performed, for instance, self preservation is a duty which 
all acknowledge, and can he be said to have discharged his 
duty who only offers, as proof of it, that he has done 
nothing to injure his health, or to wound or deface his 
person? If you hada plant, which was a favorite, you 
desired to preserve, would you be satisfied that you had 
not carried it out of doors while the thermometer stood at 
«freezing point,’’ nor exposed it to the third day sun in 
July? Would you not actively seek for it that tempera- 
ture which is most congenial to it, and do whatever your 
experience, or that of others, teaches you is best calcu- 
lated to make it vigorous and long-lived? Does not, then, 
the duty of self-preservation require that you should do 


something more than abstain from direct injury to your- 
self? Permit me to answer another question, which will 
reveal another characteristic of duties, at least of moral 
duties. When in the supposed case of the plant, or of 
yourself, would you be relieved from providing nourish- 
ment, &c. @ 
to-morrow ¢ Will you not rather be obliged to go on from 
day to day, and from year to year. keeping the same end 
in view, and acting accordingly, so long as the object of 
your duty has an existence? Most certainly you will. 
Your solicitude must never cease, and you will seldom, if 
ever, be able to say, I have done all that duty requires. I 
hold that the Coach-Makers’ Union is an attempt to prove, 
by practical experience, that the conduct enjoined by the 
maxim, do unto others, &c., is the best policy for men to 
adopt in their intercourse with each other; it binds us 
specifically to act on this principle toward our brethren of 
the Union. If it can exemplify this in its limited sphere 
of action and among its limited numbers, that is to say, 
if it can convince its members, each for himself, that it is 


If you have done it to-day, will you be free | 


his true interest to adopt this line of conduct towards his , 
fellow-members, no matter what may be their respective — 


infirmities, failings or faults, he will, most certainly, adopt 
it in his intercourse with the world who will be provoked 
to imitate it. If the standard of conduct I have set up, 
or rather, which I contend our Unions have set up, is too 
high, and demands a degree of individual excellence such 
as the world has not yet witnessed in mere man, I ask, 
first, whether it is not desirable that we should attain it, 
and, secondly, whether it is not our duty to advance as far 
toward it as we can? If so, I am compelled to reply, 
‘¢move on.”’ Your duty is not discharged until you have 
done all that you can. But you must keep advancing. To 
pause, or go back, would be a sad dereliction. So ge on, 
if by accident or carelessness you slip back a step or two, 
take a fresh start, make a stronger effort, and go on. That 
is your duty in every respect, and the line of duty is the 
only safe course for a man to follow, even if you send one 
word, as Sullivan did to Washington, when advancing 
upon Trenton, that your powder is wet, and you have no 
bayonets. I will reply, as Washington to Sullivan, ‘go 
on,’ and here let me interrupt myself to say to any mem- 
ber who has infringed, or not come up to the rules of the 
Union, or who has indulged in any conduct which he 
knows to be injurious to himself and his brother craftsmen, 
or, in other words, falling back from his interest in the 
Union, and the standard the Union has set up, and indeed 
his own sense of right and propriety has set up, let him 
again set his face in the right direction and ‘go on.”’ Or 
if he feels he has not resolution enough to succeed in the 
attempt, because he has made it and failed, it may be more 
than once, why his powder may be wet and he may have 
no bayonet, but let him also fix his eye steadily on the mark 
that is set up, and undauntedly ‘qo on.’’ Other troops of 
the grand army of the coach-making fraternity are with 
him to sustain him and to cheer him on the march, per- 
haps they will dry his powder and lend him a bayonet. 


But, at all events, let him ‘go on.” The stoutest of us — 


are in danger, if we fall back, or turn aside from our 
course, So let us all ‘+ go on.” Porte PENCIL. 


—__——__+-8 6 > ____—_ 

(> A little boy disputing with his sis‘er on some sub- 
ject, I do not now remember what, exclaimed, ‘‘ It’s true, 
for ma said so; and if ma says it’s so, it’s so, if tt ain’t so.” 
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For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 
(Continued ) 


PROTECTIVE UNIONS. 


—— 


BY H. GERALD SHEPHERD. 


Mr. Eprror:—Allow me to say here what I should have 
said (if at all) at the commencement of the piece, that I 
lay no claim to the title of poet for my rough verse, and 
hope no one else will be guilty of doing so, for it was not 
intended that it should, neither does it contain anything 
that might be called poetical, except the rhyme ; that I have 
chosen because it would take up less room in the JOURNAL, 
and add variety to its pages. With these remarks, I pre- 
sent you with 


That too much of it given clear, 
Kills by thousands every year. 


Now, why this difference? can you tell 
Why some fare ill, and others well ? 
Have wealthy men superior minds, 
Raising them above their kind ? 

Giving the right to lord it o’er 

Their fellow-men because they’re poor ? 
No! intelligence lies not in station, 
The difference is in cultivation. 

Yet the wealthy all are prone 

To think our heads are solid bone ; 

Or, that part which bears relation 

To Reason and Discrimination; _ 
And if they judge by what we’ve done, 


CHAPTER ITI. 


When earnest efforts, well directed, 
Fails to yield the fruits expected ; 
When things go wrong, or by reverse, 
And changes come from bad to worse, 
*T were wiser far if patiently 

We seek the cause, and then apply 
The best relief or remedy, 

Than to grumble, fret, or swear 
About a fault we might repair, 

Or silently tor years endure 

An evil with a ready cure. 

Then, fellow-laborer, from to-day 

Let us choose the wiser way, 

And from effects search out the cause, 
By studying men as well as laws ; 

To learn if from strict Justice comes 
This contrast in our lives and homes ; 
For all unjust it seems to me, 

That such a contrast there should be. 
In the Good Book, God has decreed 
That man should labor for his bread, 
And withheld the right to eat 

When this requirement was not met. 
But what availeth revelation 

*Gainst appetite or inclination ?— 

We find that labor’s fruits are stored 
With those who this decree ignored, 
Refusing their white hands to soil 
With any kind of honest toil ; 

While the toiling sons of earth 

Who brouvht this increase into birth, 
Must as their share from them receive 
Whatever they may choose to give; 
And in this distribution see 

Another inequality. 

Some get meat, and others bone, 
While others still get neither one, 
But by being robbed of both, 

Must make their dinner of the broth; 
And let them leave however little, 
Another crowd must scrape the kettle. 
The dish, though empty, now will pass 
To what is termed the needy class ; 
This last performance, always free, 
Is known as CommMON CuHariry ; 

And ’tis so liberally bestowed 

By those who boast of doing good, 


They make a just comparison ; 

For whatever weight they bade us bear, 
No matter when, how long, or where, 
We bore it with a brute submission, 
That argued mind in like condition. 
Nor is this all; now, worse than that, 
Some kneel, and crawl, or he down flat, 
For wealth and pride to tread upon, 
And feel them honored when ’tis done. 
Such men are found in every place, 
Who by their words and acts disgrace 
As much as words and actions can, 

All that is manly in the man. 

Then, there are those whose impudence, 
And small amount of common sense, 
Does much to strengthen the impression 
That brains are not in our possession, 
And lacking them, are qualified 

For what we are, and nought beside. 
We owe respect to every one,— 

Slavish servitude to none. 

We'll give to all the reverence due,- 
Claiming the same for labor too. 

And soon, I trust, a brighter day 

Will shine upon our cheerless way ; 
For light is dawning on the mind ; 
Eyes are opening that were blind, 

And laboring men begin to see 

How unjust and unequally, 

How unfairly, and one-sided 


Earth’s toils are borne, or fruits divided. 
(To be continued ) 
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For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


COACH-MAKER No. 2 ON THE RAIL, 

Mr. Eprror:—I have read, with considerable pleasure, 
in the JouRNAL, of a Coach-Maker on the rail, and, no 
doubt, there is a great deal of pleasure for Coach-Makers 
to be on the rail in summer time, but in the winter it is a 
far different thing, as you will find by my short ride from 
Philadelphia to New Haven. After bidding you adieu on 
Friday, January 18th, and arriving at Kensington Depot, 
I found a number of persons waiting for the train to start. 
Many, who had come some distance, were telling of the 
diffculty they had to contend with in getting through the 
snow, so | began to think I should have to stop in Phila- 
delphia. Making my way to the ticket office, | found them 
selling tickets. In getting mine I particularly asked the 
clerk if the road was clear, and he said it was; and here I 


| glad enough to get something, if ever so poor. 
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found the officials of the railroad company were not a bit 
more particular about telling a lie than Wm. Penn was, for 
they know well that a train was stopped on the road which 
had left Philadelphia the day before. We started with 
two engines, going on pretty well for twenty miles, stop- 
ping very often; but things began to look suspicious, by 
the fact of having a few laborers on the train with shovels. 
We left them at Trenton, and started speculating on what 
time we should get to Jersey City. Many had telegraphed, 
saying they sheuld be home by nine, others at ten and 
eleven, and to have supper prepared for them, but they 
were doomed to disappointment. About five miles from 
New Brunswick we came to a dead stop, and one of the 
persons connected with the train walked through the cars 
to tell us to make ourselves as comfortable as we could, 
and that is ali the information we could get out of any 


| connected with the train, and for hours it was difficult to 
| find any one to ask, fer they ali forsook us and fied, or 


ensconced themselves in some warm quarters. It was one 
of the bleakest places on the road where we were stuck, 
the cold intense. We had to see to the fires ourselves, 
opening the doors with our knives or keys, and looking 


{ out for wood; the lamps burning out, and apparently no 


effort to get us out. There was one train in f:ent of us 
and another back, and as one after another got tired of 


| being cooped up so long, went to see what was doing in 


the front. The report came back that there were hepes of 
us getting through soon, as one man was shoveling the snow 
away, and that shovel was @ broken one. Of course we 
passed a vote of thanks to the railread company for their 
untiring efforts to get the train through the snow. Through 


the dreary hours of night we spun yarns and smoked inces- 


santly, but not one drop of anything to drink, not even 
water, in the car I was in. We were tantalized a bit 
through the night, every now and then, by some one asking 
how an oyster stew would go; another would suggest a 
fry ; another a cup of coffee; at last one suggested a hot 
rum punch, on which all came down heavy, and said it 
was just the thing, and I believe a teetotaler would not 
have refused just then. 


About five in the morning a train passed us, which we 
cheered lustily, and after that they backed the one behind 
us, and breught in on the other track, so we removed on 
to that and arrived in New Brunswick about six o’clock, 
[t was a 
perfect scramble. I fortunately procured a cup of coffee 
and two stale biscuit, which- was pretty good fare for 
twenty-four hours. After detaining us there till between 
eleven and twelve o’clock, now and then, by false starts, 
by the way of amusing us, we at last started. Nothing 
particular occurred, excepting a stoppage or two in the 
snow. We arrived in Jersey City about half-past two, 
being near twenty-two hours on the rail. I believe, if 


| there had been half the energy displayed on that road as 


there was on others, there would not have been half the 
delay there was; but of course it is all right, as it is a 
company, and passengers are of no consequence. I had 


| no time to lose, but made for the boat, which was to leave 


at quarter-past three, just in time; but another disappoint- 
ment, the boat was not to go, so I started for the New 
Haven Railroad Depot, and was sold again. No trains till 
Sunday night; and here, I must say, they were honest, 
compared with the Philadelphia line, who sent train after 
train when they knew there was a stoppage. 


On Sunday I saw President Harding, who sympathized 
with me in his usual manner. I guess he wiil get paid 
one of these days. On Sunday I started and come up in 
style, nothing occurring but a few words about smoking 
The company advertise to attach a smoking car to each 
train, and then filling it with baggage, and not allowing 
any smoking any where else; but, of course, companies 
can do as they please. Now, sir, as my trip on the rail 
was a Short one, and my account of it as short, I do not 
intend to continue it, as the remembrance of it is enough. 

Coacu-Maker ON THE Ral. 
—_—-_--—___+-© © @ 
For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 

Mr. Epiror:—I1 have waited in vain from month to 
month to see the name of some member of No. 28 attached 
to an article in our JouRNAL, and for the very life of me [ 
cannot see what our live members are doing, and why they 
do not lay some of the recent occurrences that have taken . 
place here before the readers of the JouRNAL. I suppose, 
when they see this, they will be inclined to ask, why I do 
not do it myself? {can answer to their satisfaction: I 
have not time. Being a member of M. & B. Union, No. 7, 
of New York, and holding a responsible office therein, my 


{ time is almost entirely occupied in attending to the duties 


that devolve upon me. A resignation of one of our mem- 
bers a few weeks ago, and the causes that he assigned for 
resigning or withdrawing from the Union, were a good | 
subject for any member who has the social improvement of | 
himself and his fellow-workingmen at heart. 

The reason assigned by him for withdrawing was, that 
he thought the organization would not and could not be a 
success. The difficulty, he thinks, that will overthrow the 
International Organization of Coach-Makers of this conti- 
nent is, that there are too many branches combined ; that 
they will never be able to harmonize their conflicting inte- 
rests. He cited a case to prove his assertion, as follows: 
If a difficulty were to arise in the wood shop, and a com- 
mittee should be appointed to try to adjust it, and if there 
should happen to be a blacksmith on the committee, that 
he would not be capable of judging of what was right or 
wrong outside of his own branch. 

The weight of that argument I will leave with the appren- 
tice boys of the country to decide; it is really too shallow 
‘or a journeyman to waste time over. 

Another very strong point that our worthy ex-brother 
made against the co-operation of workingmen was as fol- 
lows: If a strike should occur, and a man of family should 
be thrown out of work, it would be very inconvenient for 
him to move to another job, and the amount allowed to 
men on strike would not be sufficient to keep him. 

The great blunder that men make who do not understand 
the first principles of organization is, that the Union is 
going to lead them into a strike. Nothing was ever more 
erroneous, nothing more opposed to the first principles of 
union. I will take the history of any class of mechanics 
in this country to prove it. Take the Machinists and 
Blacksmiths for instance. Previous to the organization of 
their trades their history is one series of unsuccessful 
strikes; look at their history since their trades have been 
organized, and you will find the number of strikes dimin- 
ished by over fifty per cent. A Union will do everything 
that is in the power of honest workingmen to maintain the 
rights of its members from being encroached upon by any 
one, and will resort to a strike only in the last extremity, 
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and when forced to it by obstinate and over-bearing 
employers. ’ 

But my anti-organization friend may reply, ‘‘if a man is 
not satisfied, let him leave ;” but here again his own argu- 
ment turns against himself. A poor man with a family is 
working for an employer who gives him just enough to 
keep body and soul together, who has no respect for the 
rights of his fellow-man, and who treats his men in‘a way 
that breaks down every manly feeling within their breasts. 
How is such a workingman to maintain his rights? Which 
is best, to toil on day after day, year in and year out, with- 
out any prospect of ever bettering your condition, or to 
have your fellow-workingmen to say to you, ‘‘ Come, 
brother, resist the wrongs you suffer; you nor your little 
ones, nor her you love dearest on earth, shall not starve 
while we have means?” If this is not Christianity I am 
mistaken, and am open for correction. 

I should like to continue this subject, Mr. Editor, and 
perhaps I will at some future time, but it is now twelve 
o'clock, midnight, so I must retire to gather strength for 
the morrow’s labor. Laverty, of No. 28. 


2:°@e 
oo 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


COURTESY. 

Mr. Eprror:—I chose for my topic for this article the 
word found at its head. Whatdoes it mean? Let us see. 
Courtesy, ‘* To treat with civility.”-——- Webster. Courteous, 
«¢Of courtlike, or elegant and condescending manners.” — 
Webster. 

‘¢Sheppard! I take thy word, and trust thy honest 
offered courtesy, which is sooner found in lowly sheds with 
smoky rafters, than in tapestry walls and livery of princes, 
where it first was named and yet is most pretended.”— 
Milton. 

But what has this to do with the Coach-Making busi- 
ness? Or of what interest is it to a Coach-Maker? I 
answer much every way. What are our aims and objects 
in establishing Unions, but to strengthen our brotherhcod 
socially, and to increase the means of intercommunication 
with the different branches of our craft in the widely dif- 
ferent parts of our great country. As our country increases 
in extent, the means of intercommunication increases with 
it. Our great iron horses and iron roads are the great 
means by which we transport our thoughts, and sometimes 
our persons, from one point to another, in a most incredible 
short space of time. We are at home to-day, to-morrow 
we are far away, seeing strange places, seeing strange men, 
and talking to them, working with them; social contact is 
had with them of the closest character in spite of our- 
selves. We cannot help it; especially is it so in this 
western country. A man is in a shop for a month. when 
he is off again. How ought he to be received? Why, 
says one, we don’t want him here, we will make his situa- 
tion as disagreeable as possible. We will not tender to 
him the hand of fellowship; we will not instruct him in 
the manner of doing work in our shop or country. If we 
do, he will work us out of our job and take our place. 
Such is the natural selfishness of mankind. Be courtcous, 
be kind, be complaisant, be polite, instruct those who are 
around you, consider where you got your learning, how 
many props you have had put under you; besides that, if 
you are in the Union of Ooach-Makers, you have given 
your pledge of honor that you will protect the interests of 
your craft, Besides this, one of your duties, as a good 


coach-maker, is to use your influence to elevate the condi- 
tion of your fellow-workmen, and you cannot do that while 
you are withholding from them the right hand of friendship. 
One of the objects in publishing this JouRNAL, is to diffuse 
useful knowledge among ourselves, and one essential feature 
is to improve our manners toward each other. If we are 
selfish, we cannot be courteous: if we are not courteous, 
we cannot be gent/emen in the proper purport of that word ¢ 
if we are not gentlemen, we cannot take our stand in the 
social relation of life in which it is so desirable that men 
should take who are engaged in a business that comes so 
near to what are termed the first class of our fellow-citizens. 
But aside from our standing as mechanics, there is nothing 
to prevent us from being courteous ; it is one of those gentle 
graces which costs us nothing. Would you not have the 
sweet fragrance of the rose, if you could have it by just 
planting the root? Then plant the root of courtesy in 
your heart; ‘* treat with civility,’”’ then you have politeness, 
complaisance, patience, elegance and condescension of 
manners. These will grow in your work-shops, and in 
your ‘! low’y sheds”’ with ‘‘ smoky rafters,”’ as well as they 
will in princely palaces, on tapestry walls, surrounded by 
the livery of princes. But hug your selfishness, and it will 
be the rope that will strangle you; it will sink you in the 
estimation of all right-minded men, and land you at the 
bottom of the hill of misery, forsaken of those who other- 
wise would have been your best friends. I say, therefore, 
be courteous. Coacu-Makegr. 


1<Pog 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


What Called the Coach-Makers’ Union into Existence ? 

The motive for the movement was the startling fact, that 
our employers bought the labor of their workmen for what 
they saw proper to cffer, leaving the workman to accept or 
his family suffer at home for the necessaries of life. These 
circumstances induced us to see whether the remedy for 
the evil does exist with us. These things needed a reform, 
and any reform movement, to be effective, must come from 
the better portion of humanity, ‘the laboring mechanic ;” 
and we believe, moreover, that ambitious and extravagant 
employers were the original authors of the ruinous prices 
we have been working for, who build palaces, and fill them 
with costly furniture and nick-nackery, forgeting those 
evidences of prosperity were wrenched from the earnings 
of their hard-fisted mechanics. We were at the same time 
told by such employers, that ‘‘we must live within our 
means,” when they knew those means were barely sufficient 
to cover the expenses from week to week. We therefore 
felt bound to utter our protest against such inconsiderate 
employers. Rates of living were kept up after all good 
reasons ceased ; everything went up with gold except our 
wag x, and nothing came down with it exept our wages. 
We think we have been patient to submit without a grum- 
ble to outrageous exactions. We consented to be fleeced 
on groundless and shallow pretences. During the war we 
became habituated to a very inflated kind of arithmetic, 
and lost our sensitiveness to high prices. Blisteri:g / e< 
flew over the wires about cotton, coal, pork, wheat, flour, 
butter, and every article essential to human hfe or its 
endurance. The price of flour went up by Munchausen 
reports of too much heat, and t»0 much cold, too much rain 
here, and a lack there; every little fact of application was 


nursed for the purpose of fleecing w», and fattening those . 


who have a desire to gain a livelihood by any other means 
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| slander. 


| granted: J. Butler. 
| for Spring appear to be favorable. 
: | the JOURNAL appeared with my report these words, ‘¢ Tam 


. cay.” 
| the report it was not intended to form a part of it, but the 
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or process than that entailed upon ws by the primeval cause. 
“tthe sweat of the brow ;”’ but when we combine together 
to obtain right and justice, and against these speculators, 


| the wolf-pack is set loose upon us, and the ‘‘howl goes 
| up,” «that we are working against the interests of our 


employers.”’ And one more cause that calls for the per- 
petuation of the organization is the assertion of a certain 
employer, ‘‘ That he subscribes to an institution where his 
mechanics may be relieved if they are in want.”’ Such an 
assertion is the burlesque of a decent respect for public 
opinion. Might has been substituted for right; to extend 
their power, their only aim, and the abuse of the Coach- 
Makers’ Union seems to be the most popular staple article 
in such employers’ market. Our motto is, live down 
«Truth, right and justice will prevail.” 
-Porte PENCIL. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 

At a regular meeting of Coach-Makers’ Union No. 20, 
February 20, 1867, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Whereas, It has pleased an Almighty Providence to take 
from our midst, by death, our esteemed and worthy bro- 
ther, WILLIAM GILE; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That while we would submit with reverence 
to the afflictive stroke, we would tender to the bereaved 
family of our deceased brother our sincerest sympathy. 

Resolved, That in the death of brother Gile our Union 
has lost an esteemed and faithful member, and society a 
just and honorable man. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented 


| to the family of the deceased, and also be published in the 


JOURNAL. 


A. L. MERRILL, 
B. F. Leavirt, 
C. P. JouNnson, 


REPORTS FROM SUBORDINATE UNIONS, 


No. 1, New York Crry.—Initiated ; sixty-one. 


Committee. 


Card 
Business improving ;_ the prospects 
In the last number of 


almost ashamed of my connection with the C. M. U. of this 
Although I made that statement at the time I sent 


matters for it is not so now. The Union has paid its in- 


| debtedness to the I. U. and is again progressing favorably. 
Circumstances have occurred since last month that have 


awakened the Coach-Makers of this city to a sense of their 
position which all other means have failed to accomplish. 


| Hitherto attempts have been made by the members to create 


an interest in Union matters, the effect of which would 


| only prove momentary; promises to join would be made, 
| and a few would become members, who, perhaps, thinking 
| they had done all that was necessary te make them life- 
| members, their faces would not be seen again in the meet- 
| ing room. Obstacles of every description have been placed 
| in the way of the Union to retard its progress, prejudices 
| in its various forms have had to be overcome. 
| than one occasion attempts have been made to break up 


On more 


the Union by those who ought to have been its chief sup- 


}) porters, but there were a few unconquerable spirits, a dozen 
| would count them all, who were determined, and pledged 
}| themselves that if perseverance and a tenacity to hold on 


to the principles laid down in the Constitution would ac- 
complish anything, the Union should not fall. It will be 
a satisfaction to those few members to know that they did 
not labor in vain. As will be seen, by the large number 
that have recently joined, the Union is gaining ground. 
Some of these have been looking on and watching for the 
last two years to see whether it was organized on a firm 
basis or not, and now that they have connected themselves 
with it, nothing remains but for them to do their duty. 
We have done ours, and if it should fall now the respon- 
sibility rests with them, and not with us. 
W. 4H. Evans, Box 36, Hoboken, N. J. 


No. 2, PaitapEeLpuHia, Pa.—Initiated: Hugh Taylor. 
Some considerable improvement is manifest in trade in this 
city ; good hands are in demand in nearly all branches, and 
we anticipate a good Spring trade. 

J. W. Currigz, Pres., 619 Columbia Av. 


No. 3, BaLtimore, Mp. —Trade fair. 
W.S. Ricwarpson, 124 Great Hughes street. 


No. 4, AtBany, N. Y.—Initiated: Andrew Long, Wm. 
Haker, Earnest Shuly, C. Gross, Thomas Grimes, Charles 
T. Crowder, John Belcher, G. P. Remmy. Reinstated: 
Charles Hanson, G. W. Thomas, D. H. Pearsall, W. B. 
Church. Rejected: W. Killan. Cards granted: J. D. 
Capron, Charles Hanson, William Haker. Trade middling 
with fair prospects. I am instructed by No. 4 to request, 
through the JourNAL, all Coach-Makers seeking employ- 
ment to keep clear of Albany, as, without interference, we 
will be enabled to settle matters more to our satisfaction. 
I wish to ask you, Mr. Editor, a question, not that I have 
any doubts on it myself, but I think an answer through 
the JOURNAL would set matters straight. Can a member 
of a Union draw a traveling card and keep it, and still 
remain in the jurisdiction of the Union grunting tt without 
depositing it? No. 4 intends to regulate and equalize 
wages in the various shops in the city ; as it now is, some 
shops pay one-third more for the same work than others 
do, which is not just. It is a noted fact that the average 
wages of our craft here is far below what it is in any other 
place. JAMES Conway, 122 Lydius street. 


[It is the duty of members obtaining a card to deposit 
the same as soon as possible when in the jurisdiction of 
any Union. Failing to do so, the Union granting said 
card, upon due notification, can recall the same, and action 
may be taken thereon as the circumstances in the case may 
justify.—Ep.] 

No. 5, WASHINGTON, D. C. J. W. Hrsss, 

Hall’s Coach Factory, 13th st. and Penna. av. 


No. 6, Witmineton, Drevt.—Expelled: Frederick W. 
Neutze. Trade improving. We are, at present, having 
some difficulty in one of the shops here on account of a 
reduction of wages. The shop has been declared closed, to 
Union men, by authority of the I. U., until the grievance 
is removed. Journeymen seeking employment will please 
leave us to ourselves for the present. 

E. W. Grieves, 507 E. Sixth street. 


No. 7, Troy, N. Y.—Initiated: Sylvester Eaton. Re- 
signed: David Link. | Trade still dull; prospects more 
encouraging. At our last regular meeting, held on the 
15th inst., our Financial Secretary, David Link, offered 
his resignation, which was accepted, and a vote of thanks 
tendered him forthe able and faithful manner in which he 
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had fulfilled the duties of his office, Our retiring Secre- 
tary goes to Brooklyn, the home of Mr. Harding, the 
worthy President of the C. M. I. U. He carries with him 
the best wishes of his many friends here, who are endeared 
to him by long association and for his many sterling quali- 
ties of head and heart. A man of strict integrity, an ex- 
cellent mechanic, and one ever faithful to the cause of our 
Union, we feel that we shall miss him in our councils, and 
hope that prosperity may smile on him wherever he may 
cast his lot. Joun Loprwick, 32 Seventh street. 


No. 8, Cotumsus, Onto.—Trade improving. We are 
going along soberly, earnestly, unfaulteringly, toiling hepe- 
fully, unweariedly, fanatically almost, for our success, and 
the proper rank for which we may attain. We must suc- 
ceed. Success will be written on our banners. Progress 
is doing its work. But with all this, it is a common saying 
amongst the carriage-makers of this locality, when we can- 
not induce all members of our craft to come with us, ‘Oh, 


you never can effect any good in this city, for they are the | 


meanest crowd of journeymen coach-makers in America ;"” 
not reflecting at the same time that the speaker himself is 
one of the crowd. Each of them, individually, would say 
the same thing, thereby including the former speakers in 
the same category as they themselves had previously been. 
T cannot believe that such is the case, for surely God never 
created a set of mean men destined for a certain locality. 
There are certainly men who are meanly natured, and 
others who are mean through circumstances, but to say 
that these characters are assembled in any certain localities 
is absurd. The fault lies with those men who do not 
appreciate any matter, unless it makes immediate return 
in dollars and cents. How strange it seems, that many of 
our members, cannot see the benefit of the Union unless 
we are agitating the matter of a strike; but such is the 
fuct, and more so with unskilled mechanics than with 
skilled. How this is to be remedied, is the question to be 
solved by us. We have three conflicting elements, namely, 
capital, skilled, and unskilled labor. Some two of these 
must unite, or else we remain in statu quo. Then let there 
be between the whole body of our craft in this locality the 
firmest faith and the strictest union. i 

Having common interests and common purposes, let us 
seek their success by mutual co-operation ; by united aims 
and counsel our ultimate success and victory is assured. 
‘¢In union there is strength.’ Ht is an absolute necessity. 
To our craftsmen in Columbus we especially appeal, and 
present this undeniable fact, that by these means the great 
body of Coach-Makers can be made effective, and be ready 
at any time to be brought out in self defence against the 
efforts of capital in any unnecessary reduction of wages, 
and, at the same time, to prevent themselves from rising in 
the scale of social being. Strikes, the fruitful source of so 
much ill-feeling between the employer and employed, would 
be obviated, and our organization would be placed ona 
footing of right and justice ; would be founded on such con- 
siderations of mutual interest as to render a resort to them 
unnecessary, and even hurtful to both parties. 

‘* ach powerful in itself, as needful to the rest 
And in proportion as it blesses, blest.?” : 

While each shall be secure in its just rights. it shall be 
disabled from making war on the other. Fellow-craftsmen, 
this work is in your hands; do not leave the matter in the 
hands of a few energetic men to battle through, while you 
do nothing but reap the benefits of their labor. It is neces- 


‘try has realized, is tight with us. 


the next issue. 


sary that every man should put his shoulder to the good 

work, for the gods help them that help themselves. With 

these few hints, I submit my report for consideration. 
Joun B. Perx, Box 160. 


No. 9, SprineGFIELD, O.—Initiated: Joseph Harris, Jr., 


| Wm. Bishop. Trade good. No. 9 is still on the increase, 


adding by degrees a lucky member to our noble cause, but 


-we did not feel satisfied with that alone, and, by a unani- 


mous vote of our Union, we sent our worthy Deputy, Mr. 
Johnson, to Urbana to organize a new Union. He sue- 
ceeded in convincing our brothers of that city that they 
could never prosper without connecting themselves with us, 
and the result, [am happy to say, is No. 40, of Urbana. 
Success attend them is the wish of No.9. We acknow- 
ledge the receipt of certificates of membership and they 


}are pronounced very nice, something that every member 


should possess. Allow us, through the JouRNAL, to return 


-our thanks to No. 13 for complimentaries. 


R. J. Becx, Box 541. 

No. 10, Cincinnati, O. 
Wwm. T. Bonts, 8S. E. cor. John and 9th sts. 

No. 11, Lovisvityz, Ky. 
Mart, Suarp, 99 Third street. 


No. 12, Inpranapouts, Inp.—Trade in our vicinity I 
am constrained to report medium, however, considering 
circumstances, we would be safe in saying good. There is 
some preparation fur Spring trade. New work on hand is 
being shoved on to completion, making room for the abun- 
dance of repairing that always hovers around the shops in 
Spring time. Money matters, as no doubt the whole coun- 
We are suffering from 
some of the ill convenience of hard times, but live in hopes 
of warm weather bringing an abundance of work and the 
usual proportion of money. H. J. Marsuaui, Box 1657. 

No. 13, New Haven, Conn. 

JOSEPH PaumgErR, 12] Martin street. 

No. 14, Bripczport, Conn.—Reinstated: W.S. Morgan. 
Expelled: Gilbert S. Street. Trade still dull. Would it 
not be well, Mr. Secretary, to raise the price of initiation 
to five dollars on and after August, 18677 You know men 


| value a thing very much according to the price paid for it. 


It is so cheap now that it seems of little value. 

The JouRNAL must not be neglected on account of tem- 
porary dull times. Each Union should appoint a good 
man to canvass every shop, and show up the JouRNAL in 
its true light. It has been well received here by those who 
have subscribed. We will make out a new list in time for 
G. J. CARPENTER, Box, 1319. 

No. 15, Newark, N. J.— Initiated: H. Brandimour, J. 
H. Dewman, J. 8S. McCarty, J. Beaumont. By card: Wm. 
Fyans. Trade dall. 

Gero. S. HepENBERG, 94 Commerce street. 

No. 16, Satem, N. J. D. ©. Sritzs. 


No. 18, Hartrorp, Conn. 
J. H. Dunn, IT S. Ann street. 
No. 19, Boston, Mass. ; 
Wititiam W. Wess, Old Cambridge, Mass. 


No. 20, Concorp, N. H.—Initiated: George T. Carter. 
Deceased: Wm. Gile. Resigned: ©. Crow, A. L. Lane, 
J. H. Lane, F. D. Batchelder, N. S. Eaton, G. F. Bushwell, 
J. TI. Kindall, J. A. Lane. Trade medium. 

JAMES EK. Larkin. 
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No. 21, Portnanp, Mzr.—Initiated: Charles Adams, 
Martin Coffin, John H. Noyes, N. F. Colby. Card granted: 
Martin Coffin. Trade is very fair at present. Our mem- 
bers are about all employed. We have good attendance at 
our meetings, and quite an interest is being felt as regards 
Union, but we hope to see better. We want every member 
to attend the meetings, so that when anything may be 
brought up he cannot say that ‘‘he don’t know anything 
about it.”” We had the pleasure, on the first of the month, 
of welcoming our worthy President, Mr. Harding, to the 
«‘ Burnt District,” formerly Portland. He gave us a very 
interesting lecture, which, I trust, will-have a good effect 
upon some who stand aloof. He was very favorably 
received by the bosses. President Morgan returns thanks 
to No. 13 for kind invitation to their ball, but business 
prevents his attending. The certificate of membership is 
very much liked by the members of No. 21. 

-H. K. Euwis, Box 1575. 


No. 22, Provipencg, R. I.—Initiated : John Scully, John 
Glover. Reinstated: John McDonald. Expelled: Thos. 
and John Buckley. Card granted: John McDonald. 
Trade rather dull. N. KE. Houaea, 62 Dorance st. 


No. 23, Worcester, Mass.—Initiated: Charles Plant, 
Edward Lynch, C. H. Rand. Reinstated: Frank Cook. 
Resigned: Warren Howard. Trade fair for the season. 

Isaac Barker, 15 Laurel street. 


No. 24, Sprinerietp, Mass. C.S. Buapes, Box 91. 


No. 25, Betcuertown, Mass..—By card: Moses Mayo. 
Resigned: L. A. Smith, J. Boyden, R. K. Shumway, G. 
T. Shumway. Trade prospects are, that there will be 
plenty todo. Our thanks are extended to all those Unions 
who have sent their compliments to us, and only regret 
that we were unable to accept the same by the attendance 
of some of our members. I have been reading the last 
JOURNAL, and have concluded the article written by brother 
Peek, of No. 8, will apply here as well as anywhere. 
What is to be done? I, as a member of this Union, have 
tried to do my duty, but there are still quite a number 
outside of the Union. I shall, however, continue to work 
in the good cause as long’as I can earn money enough to 
pay my dues. My impression is, that there will be quite 
a number join us before the first cf April. Let them come; 
they will be welcomed with a good hearty “ grip,’’ I assure 
you. A first-class carriage painter and ornamenter is wanted 
by Paul Beck. R. H. FEton. 

No. 26, Scuenectapy, N. Y.. 

M. C. France, Box 226. 

No. 27, Unica, N. Y. 

A. B. Wauuine, 49 John street. 

No. 28, Rocusster, N. Y.—Rejected: Jacob Luteweller. 
Trade dull. : 

JAmES Carson, cor. Adams and Reynolds streets. 

No. 29, Detroit, Micu.—Initiated: Henry Todt. Cards 
granted: Martin Smith, H. Winfield. Trace steady. 

H. W. Scort, 139 Bales street. 

No. 30, New Beprorp, Mass.—Cards granted: James 
F. McKenney, Asa T. Morse. Trade good, though not 
driving. No. 30 is getting along finely, barring a little 
trouble occasioned by having a Judas among us, but such 
persons must in time be found out, and must be dealt with 
according to law; then after disposing of such as these 
there will be perfect union among us, (and we hope there 


are no more in No. 30, at least,) and, by uniting our strength, 
we Shall be able to do far more, not only for ourselves, but 
for our brethren in the craft generally. _ Our two brothers, 
who left their situations here on account of our trouble, 
have both found employment, and are doing well. We 
take this opportunity to thank brother Peck for the letter 
received from him, and would say to all, send along your 
communications, and they will find a prompt response. 
J. M. Jenney, 134 Washington street. 
No. 31, Burrato, N. Y. 
Tuomas J. Stings, 13 Hickory street. 


No. 32, ApR1AN, Micn.—Initiated: Clark Rogers. Trade 
calm. It is with a good degree of interest that we send 
this report from young 32; the majority of our members 
taking a deep interest in the success of our cause. If the 
President of the I. U. should happen to slide amo g us, it. 
would do a great deal of good, | know. We are looking 
toward No. 6 with anxiety, and we hope success may 
attend them. FRANKLIN WILLIAMS, Box 938. 

No. 33, CLEVELAND, O. 

JOSEPH JOHNSON, 90 Chestnut street. 


No. 34, Ravenna, O.—Initiated: Henry E. Herald, 
Casper Sells. J. H. Tuomas, Box 344. 


No. 35, NASHVILLE, TENN. W.H. Ricuarps. 


No. 36, Mempuis, Tenn.—Initiated: Charles Lemmond, 
A. J. Joy, Wm. Hurley, John Renkel. Trade dull. We 
are progressing slowly, but it is owing mostly to the dull- 
ness of trade; besides, we have much opposition from 
employers. and from some journeymen. I think these men 
stand in their own light; they oppose the only means they 
have to advance their own interests; but let us hope they 
will see their error before it is too late, and come up and 
join us, so that we may have a common interest in each 
other. M. A. Mapiean, 188 Third strect. 


No. 37, St. Louts, Mo. J. L. C. Samira, 
Care of Freeman & Green, 15th and Chestnut sts. 


No. 38, Dayton, O.—Initiated: Emanuel Wishing. 
Trade very good. We have now nearly all in the Union 
that are eligible, and we shall now endeavor to bring those 
journeymen outside of our city within our bounds and into 
the good work, and hope soon to be able to report No. 38 
second to none in doing our part to advance our cause. 
Please allow us, the hands of Cohan, Decamp & Co., 
through the JouRNAL, the pleasure of returning them our 
sincere thanks for their kindness in keeping us all in work 
during the dull season of the year, without reducing our 
wages or time; may they always retain the esteem they 
have so nobly won from all. Being in Urbana a few days 
ago, I called on our worthy brothers of No. 40; they all 
seemed to be well pleased with the step they have taken ; 
may they never regret it, and live to make a bright star on 
our banner, is the true wish of No. 88. We have received 
two very kind ahd interesting communications from No. 8, 
through their worthy Secretary, John B. Peek ; may they 
live long to push ahead the good work is the wish of No. 
38, which they will always find ready to assist them in 
advancing our cause. I would be happy to hear from 
others. I will answer all that wish to correspond. 

Henry Terry, Box 187. 


No. 39, Prrrssure, Pa.—Initiated: Harry Sloan, Rich. 
Sharp, Hugh Sutherland, W. G. Johnston, C. L. Follams- 
bee, C. L. Shirley, W. H. Herr, J. H. Burris, Abraham 
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Hall. Trade dull. The Union is still increasing; we hear 
every day of persons who are going to join. It will not be 
long before we have all of them ; some of the branches, Tam 
told, are all in the Union. and we hope soon to record the 
same of all. Jacos Rucu, 

Care J. S. Shaffer, cor. of Liberty and Ferry sts. 


No. 40, Ursana, O.—Good prospects for Spring trade. 
We have hardly got in working order, but will be all right 
for next report.—(New Union.) : 

Danie T. Kipper, Box 364. 

No. 41, Burittwneron, Vt.—Trade dull. Nothing spe- 
cial to report.—(New Union.) Juremran Lez, Box 366. 

No. 42, West AmMessury, Mass.—(New Union.) 

Merritt Parker, Box 21. 


No. 43, Lowsii, Mass.—(New Union.) 
CHARLES Brrp. 
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00-OPERATION, 

In the multiplicity of workingmen’s associations, in the 
frequency of strikes, in the continuous war between labor 
and capital, and in the general complaint of high prices 
and the expense of living, it is strange we lack in this 
country some of the co-operative establishments of England 
We have « Protective Unions,’ in which workingmen may 
share some benefit, and other ‘‘ Unions” designed to sus- 
tain the wages of labor, but nothing compared to the 
associations formed in England within afew years. The 
co-operative movement there has had three separate stages, 
and presents remarkable features. 

First there were established co-operative stores, or com- 
binations of workingmen, to procure goods of all kinds at 
at wholesale prices. One of these, at Rochdale, was started 
by half a dozen poor mechanics, and the stores are daily 
spreading everywhere. Next a cotton mill was erected, 
which is thus described by a correspondent of the Nation: 

‘«Tt was built on a large scale, with the best machinery, 
entirely from the savings of members of an association 


started a few years before, with a capital of a very few. 


pounds, and opened just before the American war. It 
survived the cotton famine, when so many manufacturers 
broke down, and a second mill has now been opened. The 
capital of one of these societies is $1,000,000. It has nine 
grocery stores, seven butchers’ stores, &c. There is a 
library of 6,000 volumes, and $870 a quarter is spent on 
the library alone. In the last three months the receipts of 
one company were $310,000, and of another $350,000. In 
the new cotton mill just opened, there are 50,000 spindles 
and 600 looms. Not only do these mills flourish com- 
mercially, but they provide schools, reading rooms and 
libraries for their workmen, in whom a most remarkable 
improvement has been evident. This is very creditable to 
the energy of the really able men who started the Rochdale 
stores.” 

The last form which the movement has taken is seen in 
the establishment of a colliery by a new company, of which 
the owners are the principal shareholders, the other shares 
being offered to the men employed. The results of the first 
year have just been declared at a meeting where Mr. T. 
Hughes and Professor Fawcet made able addresses. The 
profits have increased from three or four per cent. on the 
capital, to fifteen per cent., and the workmen have received 
a payment of five per cent. on the amount of their wages. 
This advantage has been gained chiefly by the additional 


stimulus to the industry and honesty of the workmen, all 
of whom have a direct interest in the success of the con- 


cern, and in each other’s labor. Besides, this tends to re- » 


move the danger of the strikes, which had _ previously 
brought business to the verge of ruin. If this success 
should prove to be lasting, it seems to establish a principle 
which, on its fuller development, would do much to help 
on the reconciliation between labor and capital. The same 
plan has been adopted, with similar success, by a very 
large firm of carpet manufacturers, and by other firms well 
known to the business world. 

Should not our American workingmen be able to com- 
pete with those of England? Even if no enterprise like 
the above is conceived or planned, there is sufficient reason 
for co-operation in the matter of living. Homes can be 
made more attractive, their larders can be better replenished, 
the laborer’s purse kept far above par, through some sort 
of co-operation between workingmen and their families, in 
the purchase of articles for the household. In these days 
of high prices and high living, this co-operation is the more 
necessary. A penny saved is a penny earned the world 
over, in spite of all ‘‘retail’’ assertions to the contrary. 
These combinations would bring down high prices, and cast 
down many men’s imaginations of future profits. Let the 
experiment be more fully tried than it has been, and the 
best of results will follow.— Worcester Gazette. 


THE SABBATH A LOVING DAY. 


‘« Mother, [ suppose one reason why they call the Sab- 
bath a holy day is because it is such a loving day,” said a 
little boy, as he stood by his father’s side and looked up 
into his mother’s face. 

“Why, is not every day a loving day?” asked his 
mother. <‘‘I love father, and father loves me, and we both 


love you and the baby, every day as well as Sunday.” 


‘¢ Well, but you have no time to tell us so on week- 
days,” said the little boy. ‘You have to work and father 
has to go early to his work, and he is so tired when he 
comes home; but on Sunday he takes me on his knee and 
tells me Bible stories, and we go to God’s house together, 
and oh, it is such a loving day !” 

«Yes, my child,” said the father, ‘it is a holy, loving 
day. God gave it to us in love, that tired men might rest 
from their hard work, and fathers who see but little of their 
children on other days, might teach them and enjoy them 
on that day. God is love, and Jesus Christ is love, and 
the Sabbath day is a gift of love.” 


BE HONEST. 


AN INCIDENT AT A RECENT FIRE. 


A few days after one of the large fires which have been 
so frequent in our land during the past season, a gentleman 
who had kept a hat store, which had been burned, was 
accosted in the street by a boy, who said: «Mr. H., I 
have got a whole armful of hats that belong to you. I 
carried them home the day of the fire so that no one should 
steal them. If you will tell me where to bring them I will 
go right home and get them.”’ 

The gentleman appointed a place, and the boy ran away 
towards his home. 

Soon he appeared with his hats, and sure enough, he had 
all that his two arms could hold, 

When he had laid them down, the gentleman began to 
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try first one and then another on his head. When he 
found one that fitted him, he said, «‘ There, my little man, 
that is yours.” 

He was a poor boy, and a nice new hat, that was ‘just 
a fit,’ was a greater treat to him than to many boys. 

When the little fellow fully realized that the hat was his 
own, he began to caper about, and cried, ‘‘See, see, I have 
got a new hat, and | didn’t steal it either. I know another 
boy that has got an armful of hats, and I don’t think he 
means to bring them back at all.” 

The boy that wears that hat can hold his head up 
straight, and look every one in the face, because he is an 
honest boy.—N. Y. Lvangelist. 


A GOOD RULE. 

A man who is very rich now, was very poor when he 
was a boy. When asked how he got his riches, he replied, 
‘¢ My father taught me never to play till my work was 
finished, and never spend my money until I had earned it. 
If I had but one hour’s work in a day, [ must do that the 
first thing, and in an hour, and after this I was allowed to 
play ; and I then could play with more pleasure than if I 
had the thought of an unfinished task before my mind. I 
early formed the habit of doing everything in time, and it 
soon became perfectly easy to do so. It is to this I owe 
my prosperity.” 


Soe 


(C= A little fellow, not more than five years of age, 
hearing some gentlemen, at his father’s table, discussing 
the familiar line, «« An honest man’s the noblest work of 
God,’’ said he knew it wasn’t true: his mother was better 
than any man that was ever made. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 

Coach-makers throughout the Continent desiring any information respect- 
ing the organization of Unions under the International Union, or for any 
other purpose connected with the trade, are requested to communicate 
with I. D. WARE, Box 624, Phila., Pa. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 


No.1, New York City, meets Ist and 3d Friday eve of each month at 
267 Bowery. President,-William J. Maginn; Vice-President, Sylvester 
Shuck ; Recordingand Corresponding Secretary, W.H. Evans; Financial 
Secretary, James Hagerty; Treasurer, John Filan; Deputy President L. 
U., W. B. Long, 429 North 382d street. 


No. 2, Philadelphia, Pa., meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month 
at Diligent Hall, 10th and Filbert streets, 4th story. President, John W. 
Currie; Vice-Pr: sident, Edward B. Brown; Recording and Correspond- 
ing Secretary, William F. Mooney; Financial Secretary, I. D. Ware; 
Treasurer, Wm. A. Kern; Deputy President I. U., Robert Phillips,567 
Gordon street. 


No. 3, Baltimore, Md , meets 1st and 3d Monday eve of each month at 
Royston Hall, 81 Baltimore street. President, James H. West; Vice- 
President, Joseph W. Jones; Recording Secretary, R. C. Witter, Finan- 
cial Secretary. Robert Lawson; Corresponding Secretary, Wilmer S. 
Richardson; Treasurer, Wm. ( hesgreen ; Deputy President I. U., John 
A. Camper, 392 N. Gay street. 


No. 4, Albany, N. Y., meets every alternate Tuesday evening. Presi- 
dent, James H. Thrall; Vice-President, M. E. Griffin; Recording Secre- 
tary, Thomas Howarth ; Financial Secretary, Thomas Rodgers; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, James Conway; Treasurer, G. S. Lansing ; Deputy 
President I. U., Jas. Conway, 122 Lydius street. 


No. 5, Washington, D. C.. meets second Thursday of each month. 
President, J. W. Hibbs; Vice-President, D. P. Mealey ; Recording Sec- 


retary, G@. W. Mason; Financial Secretary, D. A. Clancey ; Corresponding 
Secretary, F. P. Kane; Treasurer, J. W. Lightelle; Deputy President I. 
U., Julius Strobel. 


No. 6, Wilmington, Del., meets Ist and 3d Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, Samuel J. Wood; Vice-President, Samuel Durney ; Recording 
Secretary, I. N. Foreman; Financial Secretary, Thomas Bishop; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, E. W Grieves; Treasurer, William Hanna; Deputy 
President I. U., Edwin F. Morrow, 30 Wilson street. 


No.7, Troy, N. Y., meets Ist and 3d Friday evening of each: month. 
President, William Donohue ; Vice-President, F. Chamberlin; Recording 
Secretary, Henry Harrison; Financial Secretary, David Link; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, John Lodewick; Treasurer, Martin Roddy; Deputy 
President I. U., William B. Sherman. 

No. 8, Columbus, Ohio, meets 1st and 8d Friday eve of each month. 
President, E. !awrence; Vice-President, L. Neiberline, Recording 
and Corresponding Secretary, John B. Peek; Financial Secretary, Wm. 
R. Steele; Treasurer, Jewitt Hillery; Deputy Pres I. U., Jas A> Miller. 

No. 9, Springfield, Ohio, meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month. 
President, W. G. Michael; Vice-President, Lewis Seibert; Recording 
Secretary, James Harrison; Financial Secretary, O. J. Edwards; Cor- 
responding Secretary, R. J. Beck; Treasurer, Charles Fereny ; Deputy 
President I U., William Johnson. 

No 10, Cincinnati, Ohio, meets Wednesday evening of each week. 
President, J. V. Richardson; Vice-President, J. H. B. Cunningham; 
Recording Secretary, Joseph Westendorf; Financial Secretary, William 
E. Stillwell; Corresponding Secretary, Wm. T. Bonte; Treasurer, J. H. 
Bonte; Deputy President I. U., A. B. McGrath, 101 Mound street. 

No. 11, Louisville, Ky., meets 1st and 8d Friday eve of each month, 
President, R. M. Cunningham; Vice-President, Wm Dewey; Recording 
Secretary, William Hydron; Financial Secretary, E F. Marsh; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Matt Sharp; Treasurer, M. D. Phillips; Deputy 
President I. U., J. H. Kempe, care of E. Pierce, First street. 

No. 12, Indianapolis, Ind., meets Monday eve of each week. Presi- 
dent, C. A Stough; Vice-President, A. L. Cook; Recording Secretary, 
H.G. Shaw; Financial Secretary, C. B Monfort; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, H. J. Marshall; Treasurer, Hugh M’Kinley; Deputy President I, 
U., William V. Reading. 

No. 138, New Haven, Conn , meets Ist and 3d Wednesday eve of each ° 
month. President, Charles Tucker; Vice-President, A. B. Spang; 
Recording Secretary, Jos Palmer; Financial Secretary. H. A. Barnes; 
Corresponding Secretary, William Tillotson; Treasurer, H. D. Fisk; 
Deputy President I. U., H. D. Fisk, 66 Franklin street. : 

No. 14, Bridgeport, Conn., meets Ist and 3d Monday eve of each month 
President, Thomas Sedgwick ; Vice-President. James Carty; Recording 
Secretary, C. E. Lockwood; Financial Secretary, David Fowler ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary,G@ J Carpenter ; Treasurer, L.G. Blakeman ; Deputy 
President [. U., Homer B. Peck. 

No. 15, Newark, N. J., meets 1st and 3d Thursday eve of each month. 
President, Joseph Fields; Vice-President, Peter Barry ; Recording Sec- 
retary, Robert Lutes; Financial Secretary, William S. Collard; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, George 8. Hedenberg; Treasurer, E. M. Shotwell; 
Deputy President I U., Thomas M Finigan, 12 Alling stree . 

No. 16, Salem, N.J., meets 2d Monday eve of each month.. President, 
Wm. H. Lawson; Vice-President, Fred. Smith; Recording Secretary, 
C. S. Scott; Financial Secretary, B. R. Kelty ; Corresponding Secretary, 
D ©. Stiles; treasurer, Joseph Rich; Deputy l'resident I. U., Charles 
8. Scott. 

No. 17, Rahway, N. J. 


No. 18, Hartford, Conn, meels Ist and 3d Wednesday eve of each 
month. President, J. R. Newton; Vice-President, Alexander Thomp- 
son; Recording and Corresponding Secretary, J. H. Dunn; Financial 
Secretary, Theodore Dart; Treasurer, Michael O’Connor; Deputy Presi- 
dent. I. U., Alfred Milton, 41 Albany Avenue. 

No. 19, Boston, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Wednesday eve of each month. 
President, G. T. Wade; Vice-President, James Nelson; Recording Sec- 
retary, David Hayes; Financial Secretary, J. A. Osburge; Corresponding 
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Secretary, Wm. W. Webb; Treasurer, Wm. E. Potter; Deputy President 
I. U., Richard Bell, 289 Washington street, Roxbury, Mass. 

No. 20, Concord, N. H., meets 1st and 83d Wednesday eve of each month. 
President, J. L. French; Vice-President, J. L. T. Brown; Recording 
Secretary, William P. Rich; Financial Secretary, J. L. Green; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Jas. E. Larkin; Treasurer, Stephen Blaner; Deputy 
President I. U., Arthur L. Merrill. 

No. 21, Portland, Maine, meets Ist and 3d Monday eve of each month. 
President, James L. Morgan; Vice-President, Henry F. Monson; Re- 
cording Secretary, A. Dustan; Financial Secretary, J Scully; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, BE. K. Ellis; Treasurer, B. Sweat ; Deputy President 
1.U., D Briggs, 254 Congress street. 

No. 22, Providence, R I., meets Ist and 8d Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, E. A. Fiske; Vice-President, J. A. Macready ; Recording Sec- 
retary, A Saunders; Financial Secretary, A.C. Hermingway; Correspond- 
ing Seeretary, N E. Hough; Treasurer, Wm. Clark; Deputy President 
PU; B. BR. Gurney. 

No. 28, Worcester, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, Thomas H. Dewey; Vice-President, A. McLeod; Recording 
Secretary, W. Howard; Financial Secretary, A. Carpenter; Corresponding 
Secretary, J. Barber; Treasurer, J. Stiles; Deputy President I. U., 
John B. May. ; 

No. 24, Springfield, Mass., meets Ist Monday evening of each month. 
President, Lewis Millson; Vice-President, Henry Dyer; Recording Sec- 
retary, A. Roy; Financial Secretary, Charles Geckler ; Corresponding 
Secretary, ©. 8. Bugbee: Treasurer, F. Jacobs; Deputy President I. U., 
J. A. Caldwell, Box 193. 

No. 25, Belchertown, Mass., meets Ist and 8d Saturday eve of each month. 
President, Lorain A. Smith; Vice President, E. B. Hitchcock ; Record- 
ing, Financial and Corresponding Secretary, R. K. Felton; Treasurer, 
Israel Boyden; Deputy President I. U., Wm. H. Coffin. 


No. 26, Schenectady, N. Y., meets Ist and 2d Wednesday eve of each 
month. President, James E. Curtis; Vice President, Harvey F. Henton; 
Secretary, Mareus C. France; Treasurer, Charles Oberlander; Deputy 
President I. U., Charles Walker, 48 State street. 


No. 27, Utica, N. Y., meets Ist Tuesday eve of each month. President, 
E. A. Read; Vice-President, J. Bates; Rec. and Cor. Secretary, A. B. 
Walling; Financial Secretary, A Bates; Treasurer, E. Pitts; Deputy 
President I. U., David R. Turner, 35 Jay street. 


No. 28, Rochester, N. Y., meets Tuesday eve of each week, corner St 
Paul and Main streets; President George Sweetman; Vice-President, 
H. Haslip; Recording Secretary, J. Larmer; Financial Secretary, M. 
Van Tyne; Corresponding Secretary, James Carson; Treasurer, Wm. 
Smith; Deputy President [. U., A. B. Dickinson, 23 West.avenue. 


No. 29, Detroit, Mich,, meets on the first and third Wednesday evening 
of each month. President, Henry Hilton; Vice-President, William 
J. Drewery; Recording Secretary, Andrew McCloy; Financial Secretary, 
J. Shannessey ; Corresponding Secretary, H. W. Scott; Treasurer, Fer- 
dinand Robbins; Deputy President I. U., James Perrott, 115 Adams 
avenue, East. 

No. 30, New Bedford, Mass,, meets 2d and 4th Wednesday eve of each 
month. President, Freeman C. Luce; Vice-President, Ezra I. Walker; 
Recording Secretary, J. Augustus Wood; Financial Secretary, Asa T. 
Morse; Corresponding Secretary, J. M. Jenney; Treasurer, Frederick 
Mosher; Deputy President 1. U., James B. Hazzard. 

No. 31, Buffalo, N. Y.—President, Henry Holliday ; Vice-President, 
William Cone; Secretary, Thos. J. Stines; Treasurer, Jacob Kennell. 

No. 32, Adrian, Mich, meets first and last Thursday evening of each 
month. President, John A. Austin; Vice-President, John W. Shoens; 
Secretary, Franklin Williams; Treasurer, George W. Liber; Deputy 
President I. U., Homer P. Hopkins, Box 448. 

No. 88, Cleveland, Ohio , meets every alternate Tuesday evening. 
President, Henry H. Rebbeck ; Vice-President, William L. Hall; Re- 
cording and Corresponding Secretary, Joseph Johnson; Financial Secre- 


tary, H.G@. Walker; Treasurer, John Reisch; Deputy President I. U., 
David Roberts care J. Johnston, 90 Chestnut street. 

No, 34, Ravenna, Ohio., meets first and third Wednesday evening of 
each month President, P.J Snay; Vice-President, Chas. Acker; Sec- 
retary, J. H. Thomas; ‘Treasurer, T. J. Riddle; Deputy President I. U., 
D. A. Geiger, Box 390. 

No. 35, Nashville, Tenn —President, Mark Mitchell; Vice-President, 
John Ingalls; Secretary, W. H. Richards; Treasurer, B. F. Fields; 
Deputy President I. U., George Boggs, 76N. Market street. 

No.36, Memphis, Tenn.—President, Wm. @. Hughes; Vice-President, 
C.L. Howard; Secretary, M. A. Madigan; Treasurer, Wm. Rehkopf; 
Deputy President I. U., Thomas R. Hopkins, 32 Exchange street. 

No 37, St. Louis, Mo.—President, J. M. Tooker; Vice-President, Ed- 
ward Lachance; Recording Secretary, J. H. Motz; Financial Secretary, 
Alexander Goot; Corresponding Secretary, J. L C. Smith; Treasurer, 
P.J. Cooney; Deputy President I. U., David M’Bride, 706 Olive street. 

No. 38, Dayton, Ohio,—President, 8. A. Clark; Vice-President, John 
Heid; Secretary, Henry Terry; Treasurer, A.Shorel; Deputy President 
I. U., D. Gillespie, 6 Brown street. 

No. 39, Pittsburg, Pa.—Meets first Monday of each month. President, 
Charles W. Lighthill; Vice-President, Wm. McConaghey ; Recording and 
Corresponding Secretary, Jacob Ruch; Financial Secretary, Robert B. 
Benney; Treasurer, Alex. Calhoun; Deputy President I. U., William 
R. Terry, care J. 8. Shaffer, corner Liberty and Ferry streets. 

No. 40, Urbana, O.—President, James Steward; Vice-President, Wm. 
B. Sheyrick; Recording Secretary, James K Landis; Financial Secre- 
tary, William P Happersett; Corresponding Secretary, D. T. Kidder; 
Treasurer, Ludwig Borger; Deputy President I. U , E. F. Falte. 

No. 41, Burlington, Vt.—President, James Urquhart; Vice-President, 
John Peckham ; Secretary, Jeremiah Lee; Treasurer, Frank Carpenter ; 
Deputy President I. U , Edward Lareau. : 

No, 42, West Amesbury, Mass.—President, Charles W, Emmerson ; 
Vice-President, A. Smart; Recording Secretary, L. W. Colby ; Financial 
Secretary, Charles Palmer; Corresponding Secretary, Merritt Parker ; 
Treasurer, John Langmaid; Deputy President I. U., Timothy Hayes. 

No. 43, Lowell, Mass —President, J. 8. Whitney; Vice-President, 
James J. Wright; Reeording and Corresponding Secretary, Chas Bird ; 
Financial Secretary, H.P. Hill; Treasurer, Charles A. Jewitt; Deputy 
President L. U., John M. Harris, Box 461. 
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WHAT IS OUR DUTY? 

This question is forced upon us in view of the approach- 
ing annual session of the Coach-Makers’ International 
Union, which meets some four months hence in Cincinnati. 
We have now been in existence as an organization a sufficient 
length of time, though yet in our infancy, to comprehend 
more clearly all that will assist, and much that is needed, 
to render us still more progressive. We have before alluded 
to the present as a critical period in the labor movement. 
Giant combinations have been formed, and are still form- 
ing, to neutralize the efforts of working men in the great 
work of self-advancement ; and it will require the develop- 
ment of new ideas and the adoption of more effective mea- 
sures to overcome such obstacles as may, from time to 
time, be thrown in our path. The thinking men must 
| think, the working men must work, to successfully meet 
every emergency that may arise; but above all, a higher 
degree of unanimity and more perfect discipline must be at- 
tained, if possible. These are the two great elements of 
power upon which the hopes of the producing classes can 
centre with the sure promise of success. 


At our next annual session, then, we hope to meet our 
best legislative men. The election of Delegates will be at 
your first meeting in June, and it is the duty of every 
Union in selecting Delegates to sacrifice all personal pre- 
ferences, and look alone to that capacity which can bring 
to our aid men of enlarged views, comprehensive minds and 
firmness of purpose. No doubt important suggestions will 
be made and changes proposed, with the design of benefit- 
ing the organization and strengthening our hands. These 
should be met in a liberal spirit, and each well weighed in the 
scale of intelligence. Let our discussions be calm and un- 
marked by any display of passion, and kept free from dog- 
matical dictation. For our own part, we look forward to 
our next meeting with the highest expectations, because 
none can have failed to profit by the brief school of experi- 
ence our limited existence has afforded; but young as we 
are, we have passed through enough to enable us to profit 
by the past, and feel ourselves better prepared to meet the 
weighty responsibility of legislating for those whose hopes 
and desires, whose interests and feelings, are identical with 
our own. 

But, do we correctly comprehend the responsibility rest- 
ing upon us as members of the International Union? This 


is a question each Delegate should propound to himself. It 
is not you or I that is alone concerned, nor is it the coach- 
makers as a body. The good or evil we may accomplish 
will have its influence upon all working men. In raising 
ourselves to a higher position in the social scale, we lift 
others up. Our mission, therefore, is a high and a noble 
one—something that soars far above all political ambition, 
all reforms of a single idea. Ours is humanitarian in the 
broadest sense of the term. We aim to place manhood in 
a higher state, and to drag him from the slough of degra- 
dation to which capital, power, persecution, prejudice and 
avarice have consigned him for ages. In short, we aim to 
make meat and bread as accessible to the poor as to the 
rich, and to break down those dividing lines that enable 
the money-kings to ‘lord it over God’s heritage.” 


Among other agencies which are essential to the accom- 
plishment of this great work, we would name the duty of 
every member of the craft to promptly enrol his name with 
those of the nearest Union. Organization is a lever of 
strength which cannot be too highly valued. There is 
power in numbers the world over, and we desire to make 
this fact apparent to working men in general, and to coach- 
makers in particular. In every town where there is a suf- 
ficient number to form a Union, do not fail to establish 
one, and institute it, if possible, before the Internationa 
Union meets. The object is to have as large a representa- 
tion in that body as possible. The increase of subordinate 
Unions, from session to session of our national organization, 
is the key to our progress. All eyes are turned toward that 
point, by employers as well as journeymen, for that is the 
key which unlocks the oppressor’s gate, and opens the 
door to concessions that recognize the rights of labor. 

In this particular we hope to make a very flattering ex- 
hibit. We now number forty-five Unions, being an increase 
of twenty-one since August last, nearly doubled our numbers, 
with a proportionate increase of members in the old Unions. 
How many more can be formed between now and the as- 
sembling of the International Union? We will not specify 
the number, but we know that, if willing hearts and active 
minds are applied to the work, we can excel the past. Let 
us hope that every effort will be given to this purpose, and 
that each Union will be fully represented. On such an oc- 
casion, what a noble reward will be in store for those who 
gaze upon Delegates from Unions they were instrumental 
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in establishing! It will be reaping a rich harvest for well 
spent labor, while it will encourage the zealous and spur 
the lukewarm to greater exertion. 

The JouRNAL should also claim a share of your attention. 
We fear, from present appearances, we shall not be able to 
make as favorable a report at the next Convention as we 
anticipated the beginning of the year. Were each of our 
members to subscribe, we should be placed to-day beyond 
the fear of a discontinuation or an advance in price; and 
how many, by a little exertion, could not procure one sub- 
scriber, thus increasing our list to a point where it would 
become a considerable source of income to the I. U.? We 
therefore urge all again to exert their influence in this 
direction. 


(> In answer to the many inquiries for the Constitution 
printed in German, we would state that the Executive 
Council, at its last meeting, instructed us to defer printing 
them until the funds would warrant us in so doing, and we 
think it would be an unnecessary expense to undertake it 
so near the next session of the I. U., when, in all proba- 
bility, there will be many changes made, requiring them to 
be reprinted. We shall, therefore, unless otherwise di- 
rected by the Council, defer printing them until after the 
next session, four months hence. 


oe 


OUR MONHTLY REPORT. 

The month of March, 1867, is past—a dull, stormy and 
discouraging month to the coach-maker, both employer and 
employee. Just at the time of year when we have reason 
to expect some pleasant days to enliven trade, it has been 
one long series of rain and snow. ‘The few last days of the 
month and the first of the present month promise bet- 
ter things. It is a well known fact that our business can- 
not open up in the spring until we have seasonable weather. 
It requires several warm days or weeks to make men like 
riding out. These we have now, and hope they may con- 
tinue. During the past month the President of the I. U., 
as will be seen in his report, has visited Nos. 6, 3 and 5; 
and we are glad to know he succeeded in placing No. 5 on 
her feet again, and we hope she may ever hereafter be found 
fully up to the work. Many of their failings, we think, 
are attributable to the indifference of their former Corres- 
ponding Secretary. May the present officer be more prompt 
than his predecessor. 

The difficulty in No. 6 has been settled, and the men re- 
gain their former wages, 

Through the efforts of No. 21 a Union has been formed 
at Saco, Maine, and from what we can learn, they are 
composed of men of the same spirit as No. 21, nearly all 
having subscribed for the JournaL the night they were 
organized. Success to No. 44, of Saco, Maine. 


Union No. 45 was organized by President Harding at 
Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania. We have heard but little 
from them, but trust they understand the step they have 
taken, and will be found at their post, and do honor to the 
cause they have espoused. We trust the present month 
will witness greater advancement in our cause. The busy 
season is upon us, and let us each and all exert ourselves to 
extend the influence of our organization. 


EIGHT HOURS. 

We congratulate our friends in Illinois upon their suc- 
cess in obtaining a law making eight hours a legal day’s 
work. The law goes into effect May Ist. We hope they 
will endeavor to see it fully and faithfully carried out. Seve- 
eral other States passed similar bills through one branch of 
the Legislature, but they were killed in the other. The 
lower House of Congress also passed an act making eight 
hours a legal day’s work in navy yards and other Govern- 
ment works, but failed to pass the Senate. There is an 
eight hour bill now before the Legislatures of Pennsylvania 
and New York, having passed the lower Houses, is waiting 
the action of the Senates. The world moves, and the star 
of hope is gradually rising, and we trust socn we shall en- 
joy the full fruition of that hope. 


ee> 


[Cc As we go to press, we learn that their is strong pro- 
bability of the members of No. 1 regaining their old wages 
without any serious difficulty, one of the largest establish- 
ments having agreed to the demand; but for fear all may 
not work smooth with them, we advise those secking em- 
ployment to pass them by until notified of a settlement o¢ 
their difficulty. Also, give No. 4 a wide berth for the pre- 
sent, as some trouble is expected there. 


ge@s~ Those Unions that have not made returns for cer- 
tificates of membership will please do so at their earliest con- 
venience. We have now five hundred out, and have not re- 
ceived the money for one-fourth of them. We have orders for 
more, but cannot fillthem until we get more printed, which we 
do not wish to do until more of the others are settled for. 

The third quarterly assessment, due April Ist, we hope 
will be paid promptly by the Unions, for the money is very 
much needed. 


4+@ooor 


g@s~ Many of our Corresponding Secretaries do not seem 
to understand fully the report blanks, and some members 
are reported as having resigned, when they have only re- 
signed the office held by them. The blank alluded to is 
for those that resign their membership in the Union, and no 
others. ; 


Why is a carriage painter like a schoolmaster? Because 
he oft times draws stripes on the fellows (_feddoes.) 
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EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS. 

Pirate 19. Francn Boor Catasn.—This original de- 
sign represents a light and graceful specimen of an open car- 
riage, and will certainly be found a beautifully shaped 
pattern. Together with large room for both seats, its 
general appearance is very light. The hanging of the dickey 
seat contributes mainly to this effect, and secondary, the 
molding off of the body, which is intended to be shaved 
out, and where practicable, to be painted in a lighter color 
than that of the body. The lines of the boot are very fash- 
ionable. 

Prats 20, Laptes’ C. Spring Park Pu xron.—This car- 
riage has been for some years exclusively built in this coun- 
try, and is one of the great number of French things we get 
accustomed to use and claim as our own. Our design is 
something new, having C. springs back and front, and an 
iron perch, a mode of finish we seldom imitate, though in 
France most of the fine work is so constructed. Of course 
the gearing is iron, too. This contributes to the light and 
tasty appearance of the concern. Willow-ware does not 
take any more, so we make the body pannelled, and sink 
the cut about 14 inches. 

Puate 21. Prystctan’s Ppaton.—We give this design 
with the recommendation that it is the neatest thing we 
could select of the variety of vehicles of this description. 
We intend to make the side pieces solid, and shave the 
rocker out concave. Give the sides a good swell. It will 
make a good effect when painted, on the whole. 

PRESIDENT’S JOURNEY CONTINUED. 

Mr. Epniror:—The last Journat left us in New York to 
attend the mass meeting there, a short account of which 
appeared in the JouRNAL, copied from the New York 
Herald. That was all we had time to send you then, and 
as the events of that meeting have now gone into history, 
we shall not reproduce them. Suffice it to say that it was 
one of the largest and most enthusiastic meetings we have 
ever attended, and we shall be much mistaken if that meet- 
ing does not have a powerful effect on the future destiny of 
our organization, for when the minds of men, as in the case 
of New York, have become fully convinced that a great 
wrong has been done them, they will surely take effectual 
means to guard against a second attack of that kind. Hav- 
ing done all the work desired of us in New York, of which 


all our members are fully apprised, we started for Rah- | 


way, and saw some of the old friends there, but did not 
just then deem it proper to call a meeting, so left it fora 
future day. We hope yet to have Rahway report at the 
next Convention. We also visited our friends in Newark, 
where a meeting was called, in company with one of our 
new brothers of No. 1, named Burke, a very able speaker, 
and one calculated to do much good. In the room we met 


that sterling friend of labor, W. Fyans, the D. P. of No. 
7, who gave the audience one of his very excellent speeches, 
which went direct to the point. Already we hear he has 
made several converts since he has been here, and we be- 
lieve he will be a great acquisition to Newark. There, too, 
was our co-laborer Hawthorne, fully alive to the duties of 
the hour. The meeting was quite a success, and several 
new names were added to the roll. Our next point was 
Philadelphia, where we remained two days, in consultation 
with the Secretary on matters of great importance to the 
Union, and then decided to visit our friends of No. 6, and 
see if all had been duly prepared for the skirmish that was 
about to take place; but when we arrived we found all as- 
sembled together, celebrating the victory. Such had been 
the efficiency of the generals and all concerned that when 
called upon to surrender, he lowered his flag without firing 
a shot, let us hope with a full determination to respect the 
rights of labor in the future. We make laws to teach bad men 
their duty. Good men know theirs, and always deal justly 
with their workmen. Finding all things settled satisfac- 
torily in Wilmington, we started for Baltimore to visit No, 
3. We soon found our able Councilor, Camper, (who took 
charge of us,) and a host of other friends, who wel- 
comed us to Baltimore. We had before experienced the 
hospitality of No. 3, therefore we felt quite at home among 
its members. On the Monday evening a meeting was held, 
which was quite largely attended. 


The evening was spent in explaining many of the work- 
ings of our Institution, some of which produced a very 
lively debate which, we believe, has done great good in No. 
3, and is calculated to assist them in thefuture. There not 
being time to transact all the business, a part of it was de- 
ferred till their regular meeting night, which we agreed to 
attend on our return from Washington. We therefore 
started the next day for the metropolis, to see what could 
be done in the matter of reconstructing No 5. We found 
President Hibbs, and told him our mission, when he at once 
declared that, according to the Constitution, they were still 
in the Union, and defied us to prove the contrary, appealing 
to the Judge of the Supreme Court, Chief Justice Coe, who 
declared, after looking through all the cases that had come 
before him for the last forty years, that he could find no 
precedent for declaring No. 5 out of the Union. He there- 
fore confirmed the decision of the Court below. We there- 
fore determined to call the Union into council, and issued 
notices to that effect, which were largely responded to, and 
many who had not attended for months answered to their 
names. ‘Twelve others also gave in their names to become 
good and true men. We therefore adjourned for one week, 
during which time we visited Frederick City, Maryland, 
but did not succeed in organizing a Union there, it having 
as yet scarcely recovered from the effects of the late war. 
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So, after getting subscribers to the Journal, we left for 
Baltimore, and attended their regular meeting, which was 
one of the best we were ever present at. Much business 
was done in a very business-like manner. Everything was 
fully discussed and disposed of as it should be. The result 
was a very pleasant evening, which all were pleased with. 

The next morning we left friend Camper, who will please 
accept our thanks for his kindness, and started for Centre- 
ville, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. On landing from 
the boat, we found that we had five miles to go by stage, 
with the mud and snow up to the axles of our stage. A 
very pleasant prospect, indeed' Still we got through ‘with- 
out having any of our bones broken, and found one of the 
faithful down there even in that remote locality; but on 
his informing us that they had not yet adopted the ten 
hour system, but still worked from sun to sun, we knew 
our mission would fail. Nevertheless, we visited those that 
are there, and found that the JourNAL, the great pioneer 
of our institution, was read among them, thanks to Bro. 
Thornton, so that we have hopes of Centreville yet; but if 
what we heard one of our fellow-travelers telling his friend 
in the stage be true, our hopes are very faint ones. He 
says it is no unusual thing for men to assemble in Sussex 
county at the corners, and after getting well primed with 
apple jack, to shout and hurrah for George the Third, not 
knowing that a Republic has been established in the 
United States. We give the tale as we heard it, not vouch- 
ing for its truth. We therefore concluded next morning 
to leave Centreville in the hands of our faithful mission- 
ary, Thornton, and again took our place in the stage, 
with this time seven miles to the steamboat landing. the 
journey we had rather not describe. Suftice it to say that 
when we did arrive there we found the tide too low for the 
steamers to come in, and so had to be taken out in a small 
boat, and lay to about an hour in a northeast wind, which 
was certainly delightful, the breeze on the water being de- 
lightfully cool and refreshing. With snow on the ground 
twelve inches deep, who would not live in the sunny South? 

We, however, reached Baltimore, and stayed the night 
with friend Richardson, at whose house we spent a very plea- 
sant evening in company with our host and brothers Ellison 
and Jones, two strong pillars of No. 3. Next morning, in 
the pelting rain, (but why talk of weather now? since last 
October we have had to travel in severe frosts and snows: 
therefore we were, in Some measure, used to it,) we started 
for Washington, and notwithstanding the severe weather, 
the meeting was well attended. Kighteen members were 
pronounced to be in good standing. Nine were initiated, 
and eleven more were proposed for the next meeting night. 
The Union is now in thorough working order, and we be- 
lieve that No. 5 will soon be second to none, and have pro- 
nounced them to be truly in the Union, having paid their 


indebtedness and put their house thoroughly in order. We 
therefore left them, having received the most kindly atten- 
tion during our stay, and all our wants fully provided for. 


We, therefore, in the midst of a blinding snow storm, left 
Washington for York, in Pennsylvania, where we took 
shelter for the remainder of the day, it being about the 
worst we had experienced during the whole winter. Next 
morning we took a look into the shops, and found some of 
the men favorable to a Union, so distributed some Consti- 
tutions and Proceedings, and left them for a few days, while 
we visited Hanover and other places, when we intended to 
call a meeting. Our next place was Hanover, a small town 
near Gettysburg, where the great battle was fought. It 
was first begun in Hanover, where Kilpatrick's and Early’s 
cavalry had some severe fighting, and many soldiers were 
killed in the streets. Several places are pointed out where 
shots struck the houses. On our arrival we proceeded to 
reconnoitre, and found there were several shops in the plaee, 
but there would be some difficulty in a stranger finding 
them, as nearly all were built at the backs of their dwel- 
lings, occupying nearly all their garden grounds. The 
trade of coach-making seems here to be sub-divided. One 
man makes bodies, another running gears, another trims, 
another paints. They are all carried on in different sections 
of the city; but what seemed the greatest mystery to us 
was, as to how or in what way they got all the several 
parts together to form a complete buggy. We should cer- 
tainly like some of our brothers to see the art of coach- 
making as carried on in Hanover. Nevertheless, we be- 
lieve that there are yet some hopes even of that city, and 
that we shall soon see their name on our list of Unions. We 
called a meeting there, and several of the right sort at- 
tended, who we hope to hear from again, and know that 
they have taken the first steps to lift themselves out of the 
state the trade is in now in Hanover, and, therefore, leave 
them for Gettysburg, which has now become historical 
through all future time, from the fact that the greatest 
battle of the war was fought there. We shall not attempt to 
give any description of that scene here, as every one has 
read it for himself, and it would take up too much space. 
We will merely say, in passing, that we saw the cemetery, 
and there beneath the snow sleep in peaceful graves the 
heroic dead, who gave up their lives that the Union might 
live. May they rest in peace till the great resurrection 
morn. 

Gettysburg was at one time a great place for car- 
riage-making; but (and this we were told by one who we 
think ought to know) they put up such very bad work, and 
sold it so cheap, one against the other, that they com- 
pletely destroyed the trade, and there were only two shops 
there, (a solemn warning to all engaged in the manufacture 
of cheap work.) and they are not doing any great amount 
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of work, so that nothing could be done in organizing a 
Union We therefore, after obtaining some subscribers to 
the JourNAL, took the stage for Chambersburg, going over 
the Cumberland mountains, the same road that Lee marched 
his army along to invade the North. We found the snow 
still about three feet deep in the mountain gorges, which 
was truly delightful to behold. It is in these mountains 
that the furnaces of Thaddeus Stevens are situated, which 
the rebels took special pains to destroy as they passed 
along. They are situated in a most romantic spot among 
the mountain scenery, which is alike beautiful whether 
clad in green or covered with snow. At length, after 54 
hours’ ride, with what little life the stage had not shook 
out of us, we arrived in Chambersburg, where the rebels 
demanded a ransom of $500,000 in gold or $1.000,000 in 
greenhacks, and because they would not pay it, burnt the 
city, which still shows undeniable traces of the cruelties of 
war. There is, as yet, but little done in carriage-making, 
Messrs. Pipen & Hicks have erected a good, substantial 
brick shop, and no doubt will soon do a good business. 
There are a few here who are desirous of establishing a 
Union as soon as it can be done. After putting some 
names on our JOURNAL list, we left for Shippensburg, 
where we obtained other subscribers to the JouRNAL, and 
passed on to Newville, where there is very little coach- 
making done; so passed on again to Carlisle, where we found 
some that were anxious to unite with us. We therefore 
pushed on to Mechanicsburg, to endeavor, if possible, to get 
a Union somewhere in that section of the country. In Me- 
chanicsburg we saw friend Fish, to whom we brought Ictters 
of introduction. After consulting with him, we visited Har- 
risburg, where we found others desirous of uniting with 
us. We therefore returned again to Mechanicsburg, and 
called a meeting on Monday evening, and succeeded in add- 
ing one more star to the Union, which we believe will be of 
the greatest benefit to this section of the Keystone State. 
The numbers in Mechanicsburg were not large, but they 
ave material of the right kind to make Unions of. Here we 
found the inventive genius of our mechanics was still shin- 
ing brightly. Although having to labor ten hours per day, 
(let us hope it may soon be reduced to eight,) one of our 
new brothers, Mr. Fish, a blacksmith, with a very large 
family depending on him for their support, and requiring 
all his labor to maintain them, has still found time to bring 
to perfection and get it patented a tweed for blacksmith’s 
forges, which promises a complete revolution in that article, 
by enabling the smith to work much easier, and also ef- 
fecting a saving of forty per cent. on coals. We therefore 
hope the trade will assist him in getting his article intro- 
duced into every carriage shop, and by that means carry 
out the great principles of our institution, which is to aid and 
assist each other, thus giving him some recompense for the 


long hours of toil he has gone through to benefit his branch 
of our craft. Having fixed all things well in Mechanics- 
burg, we bade our new brothers adieu, and started for Har- 
risburg again. Arriving there, we found the train just 
ready to start for Hummelstown. We got on board. Judge 
of our surprise when we arrived there, and found a num- 
ber of intelligent mechanics still working in a carriage fac- 
tory within ten miles of the capital of the State from sun 
to sun, or, as we were told, some sixteen hours per day 
during tho summer months. We certainly could hardly 
credit the statement when we heard it. All the relics of a 
barbarous system appear to cling to coach-makers longer 
than any other trade. Our only hope is in the good ship 
Union to ever bring ourselves up to the standard of other 
mechanics. We, of course, could do no good with men who 
had not yet reached the nineteenth century, so returned at 
once to Harrisburg, where there are but few carriage- 
makers; but we shall see what can be done with a view a 
to organize a Union. Therefore, to be in time, we close for 
this month. W. Harpine. 
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For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


ACOACH-MAKER OFF THE RAIL FOR A FEWDAYS, 


Mr. Epirorn:—The morning of the 14th of August we 
take our departure from the city of Bristol, on the fine 
steamer John A. Warner, for the city of Philadelphia. As 
we pass down the Delaware river we notice the suburban 
residences of the merchant princes of the Quaker City dot- 
ting the river side, much the same as the palaces along the 
Hudson. And sitting there upon the upper deck of the 
boat, I give myself up to the ‘listless mood.”” The clouds 
move lazily across the sky, and all nature seems dreaming 
in this fresh and cooling breeze. As we gaze on the land- 
scapes that once were familiar, with the old memories surg- 
ing by me, I wished I could walk back over the years that 
are gone, to the many times we passed up and down this 
noble river, in the days of our boyhood, on the steamers 
Hornet, Trenton, Burlington, John Stevens or Edwin For- 
rest. How many words and deeds I could recall! What 
a different life the ‘living over”? would be! And yet, 
would it be better? And the faces of long ago, that start 
out from the shadows of my memory, where are they now ? 
The earth is wide and the grave is deep. Sad thoughts 
and gentle feelings rise one after another, and strange 
memories, long since buried, come back with overpowering 
freshness. Vain dreaming this, I know. 

But to return to practical matters; yonder lies the city, 
and as we gaze on it, while passing along, we see before us 
the great world of strife and toil. Its fierce struggles for 
gain seem madness. The noisy hum of the ponderous en- 
gines, the busy, quick strokes of the thousand hammers, 
denote that business is brisk and thriving. As we notice 
the ship-yards, we recognize some we knew in by-gone 
days. At last we land at Chestnut street wharf. Is it any 
wonder that I return to this city so affectionately? And 
when my feet ‘strike the pavement,’ I feel as if I were 
‘-home again,” for many is the step I have taken in our 
apprenticeship days, while learning the arts and mysteries 
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of coach-making in the City of Brotherly Love. Is it a 
wonder that I often pine after it in my own far distant 
home? Philadelphia is a source of pride to all its citizens. 
In physical comfort, moral conduct, greneral intelligence, 
and all the qualities of social character which go to make 
up an enlightened community, it may safely go into a com- 
parison with any city or town in the land. It is remem- 
bered by visitors as being the most beautiful, regularly laid 
out and cleanly city in the world. It abounds in quiet 
nooks, well graded streets. The houses are built with a 
regularity and with consideration fer accomodation and 
neatness, and the whtte marble steps, white painted 
window shutters and doors, draw the attention of the 
passer-by; unlike New York city, with its brown, sombre 
color; here a palace, there a rickety, tumble-down relic 
of old times; here a splendid. Gothic church rears its 
steeple high in air; there a theatre attracts attention by its 
large lamps and larger show-bills. But to return; we pass 
along up Chestnut street, the Broadway of this city. We 
make enquiries for the Post-Office, as it had been removed 
from its old place, since we left, many years ago, in the 
Exchange, to one door above the Custom-House, or the old 
United States Bank, which, by the way, old General Jack- 
son knocked the bottom out of, and old Nich. Biddle was 
caught in the trap. We hie away, after getting our mail, 
to the Continental Hotel, passing old Independence Hall 
and many other familiar places on the route. As we ar- 
rive at the hotel, we are reminded by the great crowd stand- 
ing around the doorway that the Convention meets at the 
Wigwam that morning. We take a chair in the vestibule 
with a friend of ours, and we think it no vain boast to say 
the city of Philadelphia in the Continental Hotel has sur- 
passed all, and given a model that will be extremely hard 
to rival. It is very properly called the Continental, as it 
belongs to the city where the Continental Congress had its 
birth-place, American legislation its first growth in power 
and glory, and our national indepencence was declared and 
ratified. In short, we hope our distant readers who may 
visit Philadelphia will not fail to visit this elegant home 
palace for the traveler, and learn for themselves the com- 
forts and beauties of the Continental. As we sit here, 
what variety and expression we notice in the dresses and 
attitudes of those standing in the doorway, who are utter- 
ing their comments on the passers-by. A staid Quaker 
and his daughter passes, contrasting with the over-dressed 
female with the parasol, who sweeps by in the amplitude 
of silk and crinoline without deigning to notice him. The 
crippled soldier with his organ moves slowly along, bend- 
ing under the weight of his instrument, assisted by a gen- 
tlemanly policeman. Nearly all the streets have each their 
distinct character, but Chestnut street, in which we are 
now taking notes, is the epitome of Philadelphia. Through 
this great thoroughfare pour continually the representa- 
tives of all classes of this world-renowned city. This is 
the common ground of the Trish laborer and the American 
belle, the old fogy and young America, the plain Quaker 
and the fashionably dressed dandy, the titled traveler and 
the untitled resident, the steady, portly gentleman, who has 
retired on his million, and the twin nervous individual, who 
hurries to his place of business because he has hopes to 
make his million; gentle and simple, grave and gay, rich and 
poor, find the common path. Bidding my friend adieu, we 
leave here, and take the street car for No. 1210 Darien 
street. After a lengthy ride, we arrive safely, where we 
find our worthy President and Secretary in a similar situ- 


ation to the tanner’s dog. He was up to his eyes in 
leather, and they were up to theirs in papers. With coats 
off and sleeves rolled up, they were making matters look 
quite encouraging. (I must mention just here that the 
President’s shoes were furnished with a new pair of lacers.) 
After explanations of my continued stay in this locality so 
long after the adjournment of the I. U., we had a very plea- 
sant chat regarding the prospects of that to us momen- 
tous question, of the stability of our Unions, when we are 
introduced to the amiable +‘ better half” of our worthy 
Secretary, who takes as much interest in the success of our 
cause, and, in fact, 1 must say more, than a great many 
members of our Unions. May she live to see the princi- 
ples we are battling for raised to the highest pinnacle of 
success, which I have no doubt she desires. Bidding 
them adieu, with a promise to call often during our stay in 
the city and vicinity, we take the car for the coach factory 
of our old friend Berkhaus, of the firm of Berkhaus & All- 
gair, heavy coach builders. Meeting him in his office, he 
congratulates us on our safety, and extends the hosptalities 
of his house as long as we stay in the city. We accept his 
cordial invitation, and shall here bid you, kind reader, 
adieu until I resume my visit to this city. 
Yours, off the railroad for a few days, 
And fraternally yours, of 


No. 8. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


THE COACH-MAKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, 


Mr. Epviror:—Ever since I became acquainted with the 
principles followed and advocated by the International 
Union, it has taken a high place in my mind, as well cal- 
culated to advance the interests and elevate the standing o 
those who “ eat their bread by the sweat of the face.”” The 
principles of combination and co-operation advocated by it 
are almost as old as time itself. From the early ages of 
the world down to the present time, men have associated 
together to carry on operations of various kinds—legiti- 
mate and illegitimate. When the art of coach-making was 
in its infancy, a combination existed among its professors 
to keep within their own limited circle all knowledge of its 
mysteries, (even up to this late day it still exists,) to the 
end that they alone might reap the benefits of its use. The 
door of this temple of knowledge was zealously guarded 
against the prying inquisitions of both employer and jour- 
neyman. But dissensions arose among its inmates, and 
one after the other sought to reap for himself, in other 
quarters, whatever of profit, honor or wealth there was to 
be gained from its pursuit. ‘To accomplish this, aid must 
be obtained from the ‘outside world,” and others were 
brought in to learn the new art. It soon became desirable 
that a profession so extensive should have an organization 
through which honorable members of the craft could be 
recognized and protected, wherever their migratory natures 
might lead them. But for many years the jealousies that 
existed prevented any combined effort to unite into one 
common brotherhood the carriage-makers of the world, and 
it has been but a few years, within the memory of all of 
us, the founders still living, that the scheme for combining 
into one great International orgaization all the carriage- 
makers of the United States, took permanent form. The 
beginning was a small one; its success deemed exceedingly 
doubtful. But perseverance overcomes all obstacles. The 
principles of the organization, however, are fundamental, 
and, in the end, bound to prevail; and from the few Unions 
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connected with its first organization, it is spreading over 
the entire continent of America, and is in sympathetic ac- 
cord with kindred organizations of the continent of Europe 
and the British Isles. Every city of importance will soon 
have its subordinate Union, and from Portland on the At- 
lantic to Portland on the Pacific, from the icy plains of 
Canada to the everglades of Florida, its influence will be 
felt and its authority acknowledged. 

The Coach-Makers’ International Union, like the Na- 
tional Government of the United States, is the supreme 
power to which is delegated the general government of the 
craft. Through it the certificate of honorable membership 
of the most remote Union is held as a sacred thing, and re- 
commends its possessor to the friendly offices of the craft 
everywhere. It is a power which is reconstructing the 
North and South in a manner from which politicians may 
take an important lesson. Divided by the dissensions of 
the country, no sooner did the horrid sounds of war cease 
to reverberate through the land than the opposing factions 
| come together, drawn by the attractive power of interest, 
and without sacrificing a single principle, unite in forming 
a ‘perfect Union,” stronger, it may be, because the pa- 
triotism of the craft led them to take interest in the op- 
posing armies. 

An institution having for its object the welfare of the 
craft should command the respect and allegiance of every 
honorable coach-maker, (the allegiance of dishonorable ones 
is not wanted ) But objections are sometimes raised and 
urged—and only by those whose avarice it has checked—that 
itis an arbitrary power; that it intervenes between the em- 
ployer and his business, by compelling him to submit to 
demands that are unjust. In answer to this, let me say 
that this is only the case when the grasping avarice of the 
employer leads him to attempt his own aggrandizement at the 
too great expenditure of sweat and muscle of the employee. 
But if the Coach-Makers’ Union is not what it should be— 
if there is that init which is objectionable—its defects, what- 
ever they may be, can never be remedied by the employer 
standing aloof from it. If there is that in it which should 
be approved and encouraged and enlarged, it should com- 
mand the aid of every one of our fraternity, no matter what 
his station. The Coach-Makers’ Union is not exclusive in 
its action. It invites the employer to unite with the em- 
ployee in an organization which is for their mutual benefit. 
It invites the discussion of everything pertaining to the 
regulation of price and discipline by every person interested. 
If the employer refuses to thus attend to his own interests, 
by the influence of his presence and voice, he should not 
be aggrieved or find fault if, when radical changes are con- 
templated, the moderate views of the minority are fre- 
quently overruled by the more radical ones of the majority. 
But the Union opens its doors to the friends of the craft, to 
employers as well as employees, and invites them to par- 
ticipate in its deliberations. To its enemies it presents an 
impassable barrier to the permanent realization of dishon- 
orable schemes. But what shall 1 say of those who have 
incurred its censure, that most despicable and pitiable ob- 
ject. the ‘‘ Botch.”. When the Almighty sought to fix a 
mark upon Cain, he placed it upon his forehead, to be seen 
of all men—’twas murderer ; the thief carries his diploma 
in his eyes, and the liar upon his tongue, but the «« Botch,”’ 
with his ‘‘ piteous whine,’ hidden by a semblance of hu- 
manity, his undermining, sneaking, groveling nature, viper 
like, always ready to sting the bosom that warms it, ac- 
cursed of God and shunned of man, written over his name 


in infamy, in every quarter of the land, wherever he may 
go, to be haunted with that one terrible word * Botch,”’ 
written in letters of fire that burn into his very soul, | 
1 can only say of this abortion of humanity, let it haunt 
him till his shrunken soul burrows through to the domin- 
ions of his father, the devil, the progenitor of the race, who 
attempted to undermine the authority of his benificent Cre- 
ator and God, there to be welcomed by the hideous yells of 
his fellows, screeching in his ears ‘‘ Botch! Botch! Botch !”’ 
But I am exceeding my limits, and I will close by reiterat- 
ing the hope embodied in these few remarks, that the day 
may not be far distant when every worthy coach-maker 
shall be found within the folds of the Union, devoting his 
energies to the elevation of its standard of excellence and 
the extension of its sphere of usefulness. 


Ports PENCIL. 


For the Coachmakers’ International Journal. | 


Mr. Epiror.— Having recently passed through the Cum- | 
berland Valley, celebrated alike for its thrifty farmers and 
very excellent lands, producing most excellent crops of 
fruit, corn and grain, we took some pains to inquire into 
the state of coach-making in so fruitful a country, and was 
told that it was in a most deplorable condition; we were | 
informed that top buggies were being sold as low as from _ , 
$80 to $200, and that in fact the price had not advanced 
more than 25 per cent. beyond what it was before the war 
began. On our questioning each one that we talked to on | 
the subject of an advance, they all made the same reply, 
which was this: ‘‘ What is the use of my trying to put up 
the price when Mr. So and So, in the next town,” or it may 
be his neighbor in the next street, as the case may be, 
‘ig now Selling buggies for $25 less than I am?” All of 
them told this tale, therefore we may conclude all are in 
fault. One remarked that they did once call a County 
Convention to see if something could not be done, but | 
scarcely any one attended it. 

Thus we have the melancholy spectacle presented to us | 
of a number of intelligent carriage-makers deliberately 
injuring each other, keeping their hands at the very lowest 
rate of wages that it 1s possible to keep them down to, | 
merely for the want of aconcert of action. Now let us | 
look on the other side of the picture, where we shall find | 
the sturdy farmer who is the purchaser of these carriages. 
Let us see whether he undersells his neighbor. On our 
asking the price of wheat, that being one of the chief kind — 
of crops that is produced in the valley, we were told it | 
now brought $3 00 per bushel, on our saying that some of _ 
the farmers sold for less did they not, the reply was no, | 
they had all met at market and agreed to sell no wheat 
under $3 00 per bushel. Here we have the whole secret— 
the farmers are a live set of men, they act together in 
anything that is for their benefit, and by that means have | 
got their article advanced 200 per cent., while the carriage- 
maker, with all his superior knowledge and intelligence, © 
has only advanced his 25 per cent. Was there ever a 
clearer case of fools making carriages for wise men to 
buy ? 

There would be no objection whatever to this state of 
things, as any man has a right to build work for nothing 
if he chooses to do so, but there is the poor mechanic to 
be considered. All this cheapness is at his expense, and 
the Coach-Maker, standing as he does between him and 
the farmer, shuts him out completely from helping himself. 
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You will now ask how is this state of things to be reme- 
died? The answer is plain; the employers have admitted 
that they, because of their petty jealousies, are unable to 
do it, therefore the journeymen must. Let them come 
together as one man, unite themselves into Unions through- 
out the valley, make the employers pay one rate of wages 
throughout, and they will soon be able to get as much for 
their carriages here, as in any other section of the country, 
and all would be benefited alike. 

This subject might be greatly enlarged upon, but time 
will not now permit, and I must therefore close. 

W. Harpine. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


Mr. Eprror :—During the short time I have been a mem- 
ber of the Coach-Makers’ Union, I have endeavored as fast 
as possible to make myself acquainted with its workings, 
financially and otherwise, and desire now, through the 
medium of the JOURNAL, to give my opinions and offer a 
few suggestions. I shall first speak of the Constitution, 
which appears to have had great labor bestowed upon it, 
and is as nearly perfect as we could expect it to be. Some- 
thing more, I think, might be done in cases of sickness or 
death, but that, I presume, will be dealt with after a time 
sufficient has elapsed to know exactly what will suit the 
best. I next wish to speak of the proceedings of the last 
Annual Convention. I find there an estimated expenditure 
for this year of $6,255, which is, perhaps, not a large one 
for the immense amount of work to be done. But, Mr. 
Editor, I think there are some expenses there that might 
be saved to our Institution in future years. Being but a 
young member of the Organization, 1 may not be so compe- 
tent to speak on the subject of expenditure as those who 
are older members and have wiser heads than mine. 1 
shall, therefore, expect to hear their views, and learn some- 
thing by them, on this very important question. Taking 
the estimates as they stand, I take it for granted that there 
can be no reduction made in postage, express or stationery 
charges. These items will probably increase. The salaries 
of our officers will remain the same, for, after studying the 
subject in all its bearings, I come to the conclusion in my 
own mind that to have our Organization at all times in 
working and efficient order it will be necessary to have a 
President and Secretary actively engaged. The items, then, 
on which [ believe great reduction might be made are print- 
ing and the payment of Delegates to our Annual Conven- 
tions. I find there is about $600 estimated for printing, 
which I take to be for printing Constitutions, Proceedings, 
&c., in connection with the annual session. There is also 
an estimate of $1000 to pay the Delegates for the next 
Convention, which I think is underestimated, because I 
find with twenty-three Unions represented at the last Con- 
vention the sum was close on $600, and, as I heard our 
worthy President say, when he succeeded in inducing 
me with several others to join the Union, (I believe he is 
rather gifted that way,) that before the next annual Con- 
vention there would be sixty Unions to send Delegates, 
which, at the rate paid last year, would make the amount 
near $1,400; making in the aggregate, say printing Pro- 
ceedings and Constitutions $600; Delegates $1,400 ; a total 
of $2000; which sum, if saved, would go far toward pay- 
ing our working expenses. I shall now endeavor to show 
how this can be done. Let the next Convention, after 
transacting its business, adjourn for two or three years, 


and the saving is accomplished at once. We could get our 
Constitution stereotyped, and print them as required, 
whilst the Proceedings would not be required at all till the 
next Convention. Besides, an annual session gives us no 
time to test the laws, to see if they work well or not, before 
they are liable to be altered again, and we scarcely know 
what the law really is. Then, I see we have an Executive 


Council that meets quarterly, (I think half yearly would be | 


often enough,) to transact and supervise all matters in con- 
nection with the Institution. Therefore, I think that adopt- 
ing two or three year sessions would not in any way impair 
the efficency of the Institution, and we should thereby save 
a large sum, and greatly lighten the burden of taxation. 
Small as the amount is now, it might be made less, and one 
of our objects would be accomplished—an efficient organi- 
zation at a very small cost. These, Mr. Editor, are the 
thoughts of one who is desirous of advancing as far as pos- 
sible the interests of the Union of which he is a member, 
and if you deem them worthy of a place in your next Jour- 
NAL, hope you will insert them. They are written more 
in the spirit of enquiry, and to hear what some of my older 
brothers have to say on the subject, than anything else, for 
in a multitude of councillors there is wisdom. 
I therefore subscrbe myself, 


a 


ENQUIRER. 


For the Coach-Makers? International Journal. 
THE COACH-MAKERS’ UNION A SUCCESS. 


Mr. Eprtror :—No society has wielded a greater influence 
over the hearts of our fraternity than the Coach-Makers’ 
Union. Its chosen ranks consist of men bound together in 
all their endeavors as one, whose hopes are not interested 
in any particular creed or political doctrine, but interested 
in the knowledge of «+ self defence’? in the anticipation of 
any attack that will injure its cause. It has fortified itself 
with secrecy; its walls are not open to every one; the gates 
are closed to those who are not competent to be within. Its 
towers are mounted with those who know a brother, and 
their duty as true brethren under all circnmstances. 

With the legitimate prosperity that has characterized its 
movements throughout the United States since its organi- 
zation, our first impulse is to return grateful acknowledg- 
ment to the founders of it, who still live to cheer us by 
their counsel. To those who have laid so broad and deep 
the foundations of our Association our obligations are great 
indeed. When I contemplate the magnitude of this work, 
and the exalted charity it is intended to distribute and per- 
petuate, I am penetrated with a profound sense of the re- 
sponsibility which must rest upon all who undertake its 
direction. 

Our fraternity has never known an organized charity like 
the Coach-Makers’ Union. Its growth the last year is a 
marvel to all. From the smallest beginnings, and in spite 
of jealousy, suspicion and distrust, amounting to a for- 
midable opposition, if not to a species of persecution, it is 
rising to the highest place among the benevolent enterprises 


of the age, and now all men who have an interest in the | 


elevation of our craft are coming to a knowledge of the 
truth that ours is an institution to be studied. and re- 
garded as largely reflecting the social, moral and humane 
tendencies of the times. Its present rank compels the atten- 
tion of the better thinking portion of our fraternity. They 
cannot afford to be ignorant of, or indifferent to, the on- 
ward, triumphant march of a compact and well disciplined 
body of a few thousand men, animated by one spirit, all 
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earnestly engaged in the work of the amelioration of our 
craft. Our craftsmen throughout the continent, in the 
name of humanity, are sending up the Macedonian cry, 
«Come over and help us.’’ The deep foundations upon 
which the superstructure of ignorance, error and injustice 
have so securely rested, are being broken up, and the be- 
nighted thousands of our fraternity are beginning to rejoice 
in the dawning light of ‘right and justice.” Still our 
march is onward. Everything is inviting us forward. 
Occupying many available positions within the jurisdiction 
of our Federal Government, will soon overstep our national 
boundaries in quest of new fields in which to labor. 

Our organization has met with no reverses. Its Unions 
are scattering all over the vast continent of America, all of 
whom are working an honorable career. Its limits in a 
short time cannot be traced. Go where you will, and a 
brother salutes you, a stranger in a strange land, but a 
home is found ; you are welcome, and the friendly welcome 
betokens you are safe. Then, brothers, put your shoulders 
to the good work. Let us move forward, and gaze down 
the dimly lighted vista of the future, and thus see what we, 
by fidelity and energy, can make our organization. Our 
craft is being brought closely together. Already we whis- 
per together as brothers. Encouraged by these hopeful 
signs, let us press on with our noble organization, until it 
shall teach its principles and dispense its blessings to every 
brother of our craft, and may the deliberations of our 
Unions be ever tempered with such moderation, wisdom 
and justice as shall most contribute to this end; and when 
our fraternity shall recognize their obligations to each other, 
then, but not till then, may we fold up our charters, and 
disband the Coach-Makers’ Union. Keep of No. &. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


Mr. Epiror:—In conversing with employers I find con- 
siderable prejudice existing against our organization, in 
consequence, [ think, of their not understanding our de- 
sign, for which they are to blame, as they could very easily 
inform themselves by devoting a little time in reading our 
JOURNAL. I find those that have done so are willing to 
admit that our organization is a good thing, and will be a 
benefit to them as well as ourselves, providing we carry out 
the principles we advocate; but, at the same time, they don’t 
seem willing to give us an opportunity to do so, for if we 
wish to consult them about anything that we know to be 
to their interest, they turn a deaf ear to us, Saying ‘‘ you 
only wish to interfere with our business, and dictate rules 
for us to be governed by.’’ Allow me to say here, if 1 
understand the principle that governs our organization, (if 
I am wrong I should like to be informed of the fact,) we as 
an organization don’t wish to interfere with any employer’s 
business in any way, shape or form, as long as his business 
is conducted without infringing on our rights as journey- 
men, for we claim to have rights that should be respected 
as well as our employers, and at the same time we think 
we are competent to know what those rights are, and we 
wish to demand nothing more. But, if our employers should 
think our demands to be unjust, we ask them to meet us 
like men, as we claim to be such, and reason all cases of 
difficulty between us together, and we may both be bene- 
fitted by the same; and I will venture to say that nine cases 
out of every ten can be settled this way satisfactorily to 
both parties without referring it further. We claim this to 
be the only proper way of settling difficulties, and they 


will always find us generous, if met in the proper way. In 
regard to apprentices, it is not our aim to dictate how 
many they shall have in a shop, nor do we wish to be com- 
pelled to take any action in the matter, as we hope all 
employers will consult their own interest before overstock- 
ing their shops with apprentices, as there are very few that 
are of any account at the present day. At the same time, we 
claim, in justice to all, that it is not best to have more in either 
department than we can properly attend to, in order to make 
competent workmen out of them. Our aim is to do this 
with all boys that come under our charge, as we take great 
pride both in good work and good workmen. Therefore, 
we claim it an act of injustice on the part of our employers, 
both to journeymen and apprentices, when they wish to put 
more in our department than we can properly manage for 
the interest of all concerned. Furthermore, the day has gone 
by for selling common work in this country. Therefore, it is 
decidedly to the employer’s interest to have good workmen 
made out of their apprentices, as they may have to depend 
on them for the manufacturing of their work at some future 
day. Now, in conclusion, I wish to ask all employers to 
give us a fair trial before condemning our organization, for 
we have their interest at heart as well as our own; and, at 
the same time, I would ask them to subscribe for our JouR- 
NAL for a few months, if not for a year. I am satisfied 
that if they once commence taking it, they will never do 
without it hereafter, and they will soon lay all prejudice 
against us aside, and join us in blessing the founders of the 
Coach-Makers’ Union. Henry Terry, Dayton, Ohio. 


For the Coach-Maker’s International Journal. 


Utica, March 18th, 1867. 

Mr. Eprror:—After the elapse of four months since 
Union No. 27 was organized, and being a constant reader 
of your valuable JourNaL, I have failed to find one word 
from No. 27. To attribute this to any or to rivet it on any 
individual member would be unjust on my part. With a 
determination to allow this no longer to exist, I take up 
my pen to give you some idea of the working of our Union. 
It affords me much pleasure to state that our Union is now 
meeting with much success, as we have managed ‘so far to 
create no ill feeling between the employer and employees, 
but, on the contrary, has had a tendency to bring about a 
harmony and good feeling which, perhaps, if not for our 
Union would not exist. The hands and their employers, 
or « majority of them, meet with us, and in many cases are 
the most active members, so far as punctual attendance at 
meetings is concerned, and their co-operation with us must 
have a tendency toward our success. We meet on the first 
Tuesday of each month, and as there is not a great number 
ef carriage shops in this vicinity, consequently the number 
of hands is in proportion to the shops, but with the assist- 
ance our Union receives from Little Falls, and the energy 
displayed by those members, reflects great credit on them- 
selves and the cause they advocate, encouraged by mem- 
bers from New Hartford and Whitestown, adds much to 
the benefit of our Union, whereby we manage to muster 
quite lively meetings. So far, much to the credit of the 
boss carriage-makers, who, by their generosity, have light- 
ened our expenses, by tendering to us the use of their shops 
to hold our meetings, thereby saving the cost of a meeting- 
room, fuel and lights. Although meeting with much suc- 
cess, we have had to encounter some obstacles shortly after 
our organization, and in the midst of prosperity we received 
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a severe shock by the burning of Thos. A. & Wm. J. Tur- 
ner’s carriage shop, which prevented us for some time from 
holding regular meetings, and depriving us of our Presi- 
dent, Deputy President and five or six of our most valua- 
ble members, who have left this vicinity; but by a little 
extra energy we have rallied, and once more stand on terra 
firma, and with a determination that some good will result 
from Union No. 27. Not wishing to wear on your readers’ 
patience, or to occupy too much space in your JOURNAL, 
or perhaps crowd out a more interesting correspondent, I 
will close by promising in my next to give you a full report 
of No. 27 and carriage-making in this vicinity. 
Jas. B. Smiru, Deputy of No. 27. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 
PERSEVERANCE, 


Brotuer CoACH-MAKERS:--We have banded ourselves 
together to improve our condition morally, physically and 
intellectually. We have pioneers that ploughed up the fallow 
ground, chieftains that leveled the hills, filled the ravines 
and set the wheels of our grand International Union in 
motion. The question that now presents itself is, what shall 
we do to carry out the grand work that is before us, the ulti- 
mate results of which were seen by those noble-hearted men 
that undertook to build such a gigantic structure in the face 
of such difficulties, and who are now working as untiringly 
as if the first stone had only been laid. Now, what is 
our duty? Simply to persevere, for that is the lever by 
which great achievements are accomplished. The man that 
with a determined spirit takes hold of anything, though dis- 
appointments, trials, difficulties may beset him on_ every 
side, still the good ship, true to her helm, will keep her 
course, although the wind be dead ahead. It was this that 
caused Columbus to run around among the kingly courts 
of Europe begging of them to adopt his pet project, namely, 
the fitting out of a few ships to explore the then unknown 
Western Hemisphere. It was this that carried him safely 
across the untraversed paths of the stormy Atlantie with the 
crews of his little vessels almost mutining. It was this that 
prompted Grant, when temporarily checked, to say that he 
«¢ would fight it out on this line, if it took all the summer.” 
It was this undying perseverance, this bull dog pluck (to 
use a common phrase) that carried through successfully the 
mightiest work of the nineteenth century, the laying of the 
Atlantic cable. Look at those men undertaking such a 
mammoth enterprise, surrounded by sceptics who were 
ever ready to damp their ardor. Those scienced men inces- 
santly toiled. The cable spliced, the two ships started 
each for their respective shores, and succeeded in laying the 
wire. How this and European nations rejoiced ! and scarce 
had their rejoicings ceased, when the communications were 
cut off, and the work vf months and years destroyed. A 
second time it was undertaken, improvements made, and 
everything started under the most favorable auspices. 
With all hearts light on board, the noble ship sped on her 
way. Mile after mile is parted; half of the entire passage 
is passed, and as yet nothing had occurred to mar or blight 
the prospects of reaching the haven of their ambition, when 
lo! the cable suddenly snaps and passes over the side of 
the vessel. How the hearts of those great leaders of the 
enterprise must have sunk within them! Did it not require 
the greatest exertion to fight against despondency? But 
those men knew no such word as fail. <A third time it was 
undertaken, and now a wondering world pronounces it the 


mightiest work of the age. And so it is, no matter what 
avocation we may be destined to follow; no matter what 
object we may have in view, whether it be to gain the good 
opinions of friends and acquaintances, or to excel in any 
trade or profession, or the acquiring of wealth perseverance 
is the channel through which it is attained. There is a cer- 
tain amount of credit to be attributed to the man that says 
«<T won’t,” compared to the man that says ‘I can’t,” for 
the one, although not willing, is consciously able to per- 
form what he undertakes, while the other is neither able 
nor willing to accomplish anything; but the key-note to 
perseverance, ‘‘Tl try,’ is the starting point to success. 
What grand results have had their origin and can be traced 
back to those two little words! The great advancement in 
science and art of the present day emanates from them 
The proud positions occupied by all the noted men of this 
or any other country are indebted to them. The millionaires 
of America, especially, have had to try, and that very 
hard, as they, with very few exceptions, were born poor 
comparatively. Then, let each of us play his part in this 
great drama of trade organization, and throw all our 
energies with those men that have so manfully borne the 
burden and heat of the day, and ere long we will have an 
organization that will be second to none on this continent, 
one that our employers, when they know the. object we 
have in view, will look up to with pride. Therefore, I 
would say, in a spirit of brotherly love, respect your obli- 
gations to each other. Close up your ranks. Ina word, 
be united. Then— 
‘<Come weal, come woe, 
Come foe, come rack, 
At least we'll die 
With harness on our back.”’ 2 
Fraternally yours, SmupGe, of No. 1. 


DoS 


REPORTS FROM SUBORDINATE UNIONS, 


No. 1, New York Crry.—Initiated: One hundred and 
fifty-five. By card: Wm. Kelly, Jeremiah Maud. Rein- 
stated: Fourteen. Rejected: Wm. Dabbs. Cards granted: 
H. Yhien, J. Pearson. Business prospects fair. The 
spring trade has been delayed considerably by the lateness 
of the season, caused by the unusually stormy weather that 
has prevailed this month. No. lis progressing. 

W. 4H. Evans, Box 36, Hoboken, N. J. 


No, 2, PoiLaADELPHIA, Pa,—Initiated: D. Stewart Knapp, 
M. Dowling. Trade seems to be still lagging on account 
of the bad weather. A few days of pleasant spring weather 
would no doubt make business pretty brisk here. 

D. Stewart Knapp. 

No. 3, BALtimMorE, Mp.—Initiated: John Ridge, Robert 
Miller. Trade is fair, considering we have had such a 
backward spring. Most of the builders have their shops 
well stocked in anticipation of running it off this season. 
We wish them success, and may they realize a fair return 
in the shape of net profits, all that their most sanguine ex- 
pectations could hope for. Since my last report our worthy 
President and traveling Deputy have paid us a visit, to the 
satisfaction of every member of No. 3; and, by the way, I 
must not forget to say that he brought about a shaking 
amongst the dry bones, and the live men received their just 
share of what he had on hand. The truth is sometimes a 
bitter pill to swallow. 'Theugh bitter, for my own part, I 
was pleased to take it, believing it to be good for the health 
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of the Union. May like results follow wherever he may 
go. Ihave ever been the advocate of keeping a traveling 
Deputy in the field. and I am free to confess that my con- 
ception of the good results was at fault, and I do hope that 
the Unions will not consider the small sum as per capita 
that it takes as anything in the scale to helping him in 
the field for another year., It is to be hoped that our 
Unions will send their Delegates to the next Convention 
to that effect. In my conversation with the President I 
was pleased to hear that the trade was alive to the import- 
ance of another great reform; and that was the establish- 
ment of a relief fund; also, a superannuated fund. Why 
not have in our trade associations this great blessing. I 
am aware that in the past the idea has been considered 
fanatical; that it was one of the impossibilities of the age, 
from the fact that, in order to make our Unions effective, it 
was necessary that we should take all into our brotherhood. 
The aged and infirm, then, are to us a source of strength. 
The hale and healthy reap at present and for the future the 
benefits. If so, in the name of God and humanity, let us 
be consistent and charitable; bury the dead, relieve the 
sick and distressed, and educate and protect the widow and 
orphan. When we do this, we will, as trade associations, 
have a claim upon high heaven, through the prayers of the 
widow and orphan, and those who are the recipients of our 
relief fund. The importance of the above subject cannot 
be too highly appreciated or too closely investigated. We 
will find in this question a remedy for many effects or 
causes why our trade Unions are not more effective. In 
the past we have devoted too much of our time (legisla- 
tively speaking) to protective law making, under the idea 
that might is right. I have long since seen, through feeling, 
the almost fatal mistake. Our motto is, that in union there is 
strength. Let us see if we have not abused, instead of fos- 
tering, the above saying, and substituted in its stead, that 
in combination there is strength, the definition of which is, if 
I mistake not, that might makes right. Let us as an organ- 
ization fall back from our imaginary point of advancement, 
and plant ourselves upon the true principles, as indicated 
in our motto, that in union there is strength. Let all our 
feelings and actions be thoroughly imbued with the moral 
of our motto: not that I am of the school of m-ral suasion, 
but a firm believer in making our organization attractive 
by the force of moral or just laws ; for it has been conceded 
by the wisest heads that to force a man against his will, he 
still retains the same opinion or opposition. Let us feel 
that we have a brother’s confidence and respect. and then 
we will have unity of action, and harmony will pervade 
throughout our entire organization, and then we can de- 
mand, by commanding the respect of the entire community, 
and a reciprocity of feeling will be brought about with that 
portion of the community concerned most directly in our 
interests, our employers. Let these efforts be directed to 
the establishing of friendly relationship with our organiza- 
tion, and our laws made in harmony with the same. 
W.S. Ricuarpson, 124 Great Hughes street. 


No. 4, Atbany, N. ¥.—Initiated: John Weiland, Geo. 


Shaffner, Daniel Hoag, Lewis Lantz, Henry Ross. By card:_ 
Cards granted: Marx Boser, J. H. 


John D. Capron. 
Thrall. Trade good. By the time the JournatL reaches 
its readers we very likely shall have terminated our diffi- 
culty. The prospects at this writing are favorable for our 
-success. We could just as well have received the present 
scale two years ago, had the craft been as thorougly united 


in this city as they are at present ; and were we now as we 
were a few years ago, we most likely should be forced to a 
reduction. More anon. 

JANES Conway, 122 Lydius strect, 


No. 5, Wasnsineron, D. C.—Initiated: eleven. Mr. 
Warding, our energetic and efficient President, visited us 
twice within the last month, and his visits were productive 
of an immense amount of good. In fact, he has revitalized 
No. 5, placed it in good working order, and, in a straight- 
forward, manly speech, placed each man’s duty as a coach- 
maker and as a man before him in such a light as caused 
several to come up and hand in their names as candidates, 
among them your humble servant, 

J. J. Fenton, J. P. Dennis’ Coach Factory. 


No. 6, Witmineron, Dei.— Initiated: Washington 
Cloud, John Trabold, George Yunt, J. C. McCabe, John 
Hepbron. Reinstated: F. W. Neutze. Card granted: 
M. Murray. Trade still improving. Our Union is ina 
very prosperous condition; our members take more inte- 
rest in the meetings, and the consequence is they are more 
regular in ther attendance. All questions that come before 
our meetings are debated in an earnest manner, and in all 
cases are decided in favor of the right, as justice is all 
that the International or any Subordinate Union asks. 

At the writing of our last report we were having some 
difficulty in the shop of Mr. C. W. Horn, but we are now 
happy to report that all things are settled fair and square 
for the Union, and Mr. Horn has acceded to our demands, 
which were just, and we do not make any other but just 
demands. We always take for our motto, Justice, and as 
long as we are guided by this maxim there is no danger of 
us going astray. No. 6 extends her sincere thanks to all 
the Subordinate Unions under the jurisdiction of the I. U, 
for their help in time of need, also the good wishes of her 
members to No. | and No. 4, and hope that their difficul- 
ties may terminate successfully and satisfactory to the 
members of their Unions. 

Epwarp W. Grieves, 507 East Sixth street. 

No. 7, Troy, N. Y..—Initiated: twenty-eight. By card: 
C. Hanson, H. Yhlen. Cards granted: Wm. Kelty, An- 
drew Kagg. Trade quite brisk at present. David Link 
should have been reported in last JouURNAL as having taken 
card instead of resigned. Since our last monthly report 
an event has occurred in the history of No. 7 that has been 
attended with the most gratifying results, and which has 
given a new impetus to the onward march of our glorious 
Union. In the neighboring city of West Troy is an exten- 
sive coach and car manufactory.’ The proprietors are 
Jones & Son. The employees of this establishment having 
expressed a willingness and earnest desire to join their for- 
tunes with No. 7, a committee was accordingly appointed 
to confer with them, with a view to bring about. this 
happy result. The committee on the evening sclected for 
the conference were very cordially received by our brothers 
of West Troy. We found them assembled in full foree, and 
after an explanation of the principles of our Union, the 
reading of the Constitutions of the I. U. and subordinate 
Unions, nineteen names were enrolled for membership. 
The committee, after their pleasant entertainment, returned 
to their homes, highly gratified with the result of their 
labors. President Donohue called an extra meeting of the 
Union to initiate the new members, and before the ap- 
pointed time arrived, seven more names were sentin, making 
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twenty-six in all, who are now bona fide members of No. 
7, and who are proud of the title. We look upon this event 
as an indication that the principles of our Union are be- 
coming known and appreciated among our fellow-crafts- 
men; and may the good work go on steadily and surely 
until all are enrolled under the banner of our Union. 
Joun Lopewick, 32 Seventh street. 


No. 8, CoLumsus, 0.—« Our flag is still there,”’ notwith- 
' standing the reports of a few certain individuals; but she 
still lives, and will continue so to do, always ready to do 
her duty in any emergency that may arise throughout the 
jurisdiction of cur glorious International Union, and at the 
same time falsify the assertions of her enemies. We are 
still interested in our co-operative grocery. It is still in- 
creasing; and believing it to be the great lever of equaliza- 
tion, steady perseverance has brought it into existence, and 
the demand at this time is to open another first class grocery 
in another section of the city. While we admit that em- 
ployers do not pay adequate wages for our labor, they are 
not so much our enemies as the man who charges $1 50 
for 75 cents worth of tea or calico, or any other commodity. 
We are also organized against hucksters, who are not satis- 
fied with less than 30 or 50 per cent. profits of our hard 
earnings. We believed in going into this matter that it was 
high time each one should inquire of himself which way he 
was drifting. We were either becoming poorer, or we were 
patronizing merchants whose capital was increasing to such 
an extent that resistance to an advance on their goods when- 
ever they saw proper was an impossibility ; but since we 
have established our grocery it is noticeable that the cit- 
izens of Columbus have derived a benefit by purchasing at 
a decline, which fact they owe to the energy of the me- 
chanics of this city. We gain information in various ways, 
one in particular, through the corresponding Secretaries of 
one or two localities, of the disposition of one or more em- 
ployers to reduce wages. Now, we must say, that we of 
this section cannot see any cause for such action. A relief 
to our business by the repeal of taxes has been made by 
Congress, but they do not feel satisfied with that, (and no 
reduction in the price of work sold either.) Their avarice 
must lead them to try the experiment of a reduction of 
wages. We have several reasons for saying that no reduc- 
tion should be made With gold at 134 instead of 240 the 
landlord does not acknowledge the necessity for a reduction 
of his rent roll; neither is the merchant who speculated at 
war prices in merchandize ready to sacrifice, while we, who 
fought the battles while he was accumulating wealth, are 
told we must accede to a reduction, and all those who re- 
mained at home to /abor, bore the heavily laid taxes, with 
a less advance in their wages than any other mechanics. 
We had to and still labor very steadily and actively to pro- 
cure the bread we eat. 
counseled them, only where we have stubborn and inconside- 
rate employers, who will not listen to the just and righteous 
demands of his employees ; but we are of the opinion, from 
indications we have lately seen, that several employers have 
had experience and truth of the maxim promulgated to them 
««That strikes never go backwards” with the Coach- 
Makers’ Union. But, in connection with strikes for the de- 
fence of wages, we find that a few of those who are indif- 
ferent to any progressive cause never decline to accept the 
advantages gained by the struggles of those who had to 
forfeit their employment, and subject themselves and fami- 
lies to inconveniences ; and I regret to say, that some will 


We do not strike, nor have we |. 


even propose means of embarrassing his fellow-workmen 
for the sake of gaining a paltry situation, always having a 
mean, paltry excuses for their actions. Out upon such 
abortions of humanity, say we of No. 8. 

Joun B. PreK, Box 160. 


No: 9, SprinarieLtp, O.—Card granted: One. [Please 
give names.—Ep.] ‘Trade fair. R.J. Beck, Box 541. 


No. 10 Cincinnati, O.—Initiated: two. Reinstated~ 
two. ‘Trade is not very brisk at present. Wages in some 
shops are very low. We hope soon to see the Union ex- 
erting a greater influence for the benefit of its members. 

W. T. Bonrte, S. E. cor. John and Ninth streets. 


No. 11, Lovisviiuz, Ky. 
Maurice Hickey, 238 Sixth street. 


No. 12, Inptanapouis, INp.—Initiated: J. H. Butler, J. 
H. Gaston. Reinstated: A. Marsh, James Ross. By card: 
C. Kelly. Card granted: H. McKinley. 

H. J. Marswaty, Box 1657. 


No. 138, New Haven.—No. 13 apologizes for not having 
reported in the JouRNAL lately, but promise for the future 
better behavior. As regards the state of trade, it is de- 
cidedly better, but not so good as we should like to see it. 
There seems to be more demand for men working on light 
work than on heavy, for we have applications for men at 
every meeting of our Union just now, which is a good sign 
that trade is looking up; also, shops that were working 
eight hours a day are now working ten. We desire to 
thank the employers of New Haven who did not cut down 
the wages during the past winter. We can appreciate and 
reciprocate fair dealings toward us. At the same time, 
there have been a few employers who have taken an undue 
advantage of those men by cutting down the wages, and 
God knows they are low enough at the present price of 
living. As regards No. 13, it is not so strong as we should 
like it, but we intend to strengthen it. We have a noble 
band of men, who are second to none as regards respecta- 
bility, and also as workmen, who have fearlessly nailed 
their colors to the mast, and intend taking No. 13 through 
in spite of breakers ahead and enemies that surround us, 
for we are laboring in a good cause, a mutual benefit to all 
who work in the carriage trade, and being just as well as 
good, we must succeed. Let all who wish well for their 
own interests join heart and hand with us. Let no un- 
manly fear keep you back. Do your duty likemen. You 
that have children think of them. If you receive no imme- 
diate benefit, they will. Men can do a great deal collec- 
tively, but being isolated, they are at the mercy of any one 
to trample upon them.“ Remember, our Union is not for 
aggression, but is purely defensive. 

Joun B. Epwarps, 16 Pine street. 


No. 14, Bripcrrort, Conn.—Initiated: W. H. Gunder- 
man, Chas, Sterll, A. J. Dare, Thos. G. Watkins, W. W. 
Paddock. Cards granted: George Holmes, John Reiman. 
Trade moderate. We are steadily increasing in numbers 
and strength, and have no doubt but we shall soon be able 
to report nearly all the coach-makers of Bridgeport in the 
Union. We are fitting up nice rooms for our meetings, and 
shall go to house-keeping with our own furniture and fix- 
ings on the Ist of April. Our motto is, «‘the Union must 
and shall be preserved.”” G. J. CAnpENTER, Box 1319. 


No. 15, Newark, N. J.—Initiated: William H. Egbert, 
T. G. Carter, B. B. Crawford, J. Herpsich, D. Daly, A. 
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Rowe, E. Martin, J. Wolber, S. Sutphen, I. Miller, C. 
Ahrens, E. Dennis. Trade dull for this season of the year. 
I am glad to report there has been an awakening up of the 
Coach-Makers of Newark, both as regards the members 
and those that have joined us lately. Men are beginning 
to see the importance of Union, and especially in these 
times, when some bosses are taking the advantage of us, 
when business is dull, in reducing our wages; every one 
knows they are too low without any reduction whatever. 
We held two public meetings this month, and think they 
have been the means of procuring us some of our new 
members. President Harding and Brother Burke, of New 
York, spoke for us at our first meeting, and Messrs. Cush- 
man and Crow, of the Tailors’ Union, of New York, at 
our second ; we hope we will soon have as perfect a Union 
as they have. These gentlemen will please accept. our 
thanks, and may rest assured that we will try and follow 
the good advice they gave us. Newark has been back- 
ward in prices, but we have hopes of better times. We 
congratulate No. 6 on their success, and hope the employers 
of Wilmington have come to the conclusion that Union 
men have friends that will aid them in time of need. 
Gro. S. HEDENBERG, 94 Commerce street. 


No. 16, Sautem, N. J. C. 8. Scorr. 


No. 18, Hartrorp, Conn. 
J. H. Dunn, 11 South Ann street. 


No. 19, Boston, Mass. 
Wa. W. Wess, Old Cambridge, Mass. 


No. 20, Concorp, N. H. JAMES EH. LARKIN. 


No. 21, Porttanp, Me.—Initiated: J. W. Libby, Wm. 
G. Davery, J. K. Kimball, G. W. Merrill, H. L. Libby. 
Resigned: Eben G. Burns. Card granted: Martin Coffin. 
Trade is good at present. Members mostly all employed. 
Our members are getting quite interested of late in Union 
matters, the affair of Messrs. Horn & Co., at Wilmington, 
Del., which was so successfully settled, has interested us 
very much. On the 12th inst., in company with the Pre- 
sident and Vice-President, [ took a trip to Saco, and we 
were very well received by the journeymen of that city— 
I believe they have recently elected their first Mayor. We 
found a good friend to the cause in Mr, C. T. Knowlton, 
and were introduced in the shops by him. On conversing 
with the men we found they were strong for a Union, and 
were ready and willing. We succeeded in procuring four- 
teen subscribers to the JouRNAL. We spent a very plea- 
sant afternoon, although the weather was not very favor- 
able for traveling. We gave them all the information that 
they required to call a meeting. On the 19th inst., at the 
request of Mr. Knowlton, we made another visit to Saco, 
accompanied by Brother Gookin and our worthy Deputy 
D. Briggs, and found that they had had a meeting and 
elected their officers, and were desirous of being initiated 
into the I. U., which was done by our Deputy in a very 
satisfactory manner. Remarks were made by President 
Morgan, Deputy Briggs and Brother Gookin, and a very 
pleasant evening was spent. 

It gives us pleasure to see the good work extending in 
this section, and we are in hopes that No. 21 will accom- 
plish something more before another year shall have passed 
away. I will take the liberty of expressing through the 
JOURNAL our thanks to President Knowlton for his kind- 
ness to us during our visits to his city, and will say that 


should he ever come our way we will endeavor to make 
his stay pleasant. K, K. Exxis, Box 1575. 


No. 22, Provipencs, R. I.—Initiated Calvin South- 
wick, Wm, Patten, J. Wood. By card: Cyrill Shaw. Re- 
nstated: Patrick O’Brian, B. F. Jennings. Trade very 
good, President Harding paid us a visit since my last re- 
port, but owing to our not having received his letter in 
due time, we were not prepared fora meeting. One of our 
members took him home to his house and entertained him 
while here, though his stay was short. Hope the next 
time he comes this way we shall be able to call a meeting. 
No. 22 is getting along finely, barring a little trouble from 
the slackness of some members paying their dues, but 
we hope to succeed better hereafter. 

N. K. Hoven, 62 Dorance street. 


No. 23, Worcester, Mass.—Initiated: Smith Barrett, 
Chas. Willston, A. Dion, L. W. Dion. Card granted: 
Charles Blood. Deceased: G..Anger. Trade dull. 

Isaac Barper, 15 Lau-el sireet. 


No. 24, SprinerieLp, Mass.—Initiated: Wm. Lord, B. 
Carpenter, Oliver Allen, H. Feeshan, Charles Oliver. Trade 
is improving and prospects are good. We have discussed 
the proposition of No. 14, which was presented in the De- 
cember number of the JOURNAL, and we fully agree with 
them that some way ought to be devised to bring the sub- 
ject before the workmen who are still outside the bounds of 
the Union, in a more urgent way than it has yet been pre- 
sented to them. It is true that there is a great lack of in- 
formation in regard to the cause and the objects of the 
Union. Let this information be placed in the hands of 
every coach-maker in the country in some form. We hope 
to hear the views of other Unions on the subject in the col- 
umns of the next JouRNAL. I am getting a new list of 
subscribers for the JOURNAL and will forward it soon. 

C. S. Buases, Box 91. 


No. 25, BELCHERTOWN, MASss. R. H. Fexron. 


No. 26, Scoenrectapy, N. Y.—No. 26 appears to have 
attained its full status as a Union, from the fact that all 
the available material is already absorbed in its construc- 
tion. As I cannot report an increase in our numbers, I 
take great pleasure in saying that we have made very great 
progress in a proper knowledge of the ‘aims and princi- 
ples of the C. M. I. U.”’ There seems to be a ‘unity of 
purpose” on the part of each and all, that is extremely 
gratifying, and I would say, by the way, that there are 
some bosses in ‘‘Old Dorp,’”’ whose faces are not half as 
long as they were last October when our Union, No. 26, 
was formed. They begin to see that our “aims” are 
honorable, our ‘claims’’ just, and our ‘‘ workings” are for 
the mutual interest of employer and employee. I think 
some of them also see that in Union there is a power, 
which being guided by wise councils, wiil be irresistible in 
sweeping away all oppression and injustice. 

We would congratulate No. 6 in the early settlement of 
their trouble, and hope, by our next writing, to have the 
pleasure of extending the same civilities to No. 1. 

No. 13 will accept the thanks of our worthy President 
for ‘“‘complimentary.’’ To Brother P., of No. 8, we would 
say that we have not forgotten you, or the pleasure which 
the perusal of your very. kind communication gave us— 
you will hear from us soon. 

Our certificates are pronounced O. K. by No. 26, but I 
would be glad to have all who have them to subscribe for 
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the JouRNAL also, and I believe that all who become sub- 
scribers would be very loth to give it up after the perusal 
of one or two numbers. Its importance as an organ for 
the advancement of the I. U. cannot be overrated, and I 
would most earnestly appeal to every member of No. 26 
for their support to our Journat, I would recommend 
the remarks of Brother Madigan, of No. 36, in JOURNAL 
for March, for the perusal of two or three journeymen in 
our city. J think the coat would fit. 
; M. C. France, Box 226. 
No. 27, Utica, N. Y.—Initiated: L. H. Bucklin. Re- 
signed: D. R. Turner. Trade very good, indeed. 
A. B. Wauuine, 49 John street. 
No. 28, Rocnester, N. Y.—Expelled: Edward Lang. 
Trade improving. James Carson, 17 South Ford st. 


No. 29, Derrort, Micu.—Initiated: M. Terry. Cards 
granted: M. Smith, H. Winfield. Trade in some shops 
dull, in others medium. H. W. Scorr, 139 Bates st. 


No. 30, New Beprorp, Mass.— Resigned; Asa T. Morse, 
J. F. McKenny, C. H. Briggs, J. S. Morrison. Trade is a 
little better. We are sorry to say one of our members has 
been sick, but is getting better. Our Union seems to be in 
a prosperous condition. We have lost two of our members : 
but what is our loss is somebody’s gain, for they are now 
duly installed in the Union at Lowell, and may they and 
all our brethren generally be successful, is the wish of No. 
30. J. M. Jenney, 134 Washington street. 


No. 81, Burrato, N. Y. 
Tuos. J. Stinus, 13 Hickory street. 


No. 32, Aprian, Mica.—Expelled: John W. Degg. 
Card granted: Frank Berley. Trade rather slack at 
present. We are somewhat sorry to lose some of our 
members during our first quarter, and gain only one, yet 
we all know that the chaff will always blow off from the 
wheat, so we trust that those that remain will not flinch in 
the least, but stand by each other. We also expect some 
slight additions soon. We wish no April fool to any of our 
Unions in trouble, but advancement to all. 

FRANKLIN WILLIAMS, Box 938. 


No. 83, CLEVELAND, O.—Initiated: F. Lainp, J. Miller, 
Wm. Cox, H. C. Reed, Wm. Portsmouth, H. Reichle, D. 
Karr, Daniel Legjse. Trade tolerably good. I presume 
the reason my reports did not appear in the JouRNAL for 
the last two months was because they were behind time. 1 
will try and be more prompt in future. I will say for No. 
33 that we are doing as well as we could wish to do under 
the circumstances. We have now nearly all the best work- 
men in the city, and in a week or two we expect to have 
the whole of them. It is for their interest as well as ours. 
You may depend upon No. 33 to do our share of the work 
whenever we are called upon. The largest business done 
here is by Messrs. Souman & Worden. They have kept all 
their hands through a very dull winter without any dim- 
inution of time or reduction of wages.’ The undersigned 
does not work for them, but he has good authority for 
saying that they will lose nothing by it. 

JOSEPH JOHNSTON, 90 Chestnut street. 

No. 34, RAVENNA, O.—Initiated; D. P. Farnham, Wm. 
Proudley, Wm. Adams. Trade very good. I think I may 
safely say that Union matters with us are progressing surely, 
though slowly. We learn from correspondents of different 
sections, that our organization is meeting with more or less 
opposition on all hands, but this we consider a natural 


consequence, as there has never yet been an institution 
founded upon good sound principles, without having its 
enemies, and there probably never will be, and unless we 
prove to our opponents that we are determinedly intent 
upon securing ourselves in our rights as men, our organi- 
zation is of but little importance. But that is the only 
thing that can make it important, therefore let us be diligent 
and faithful. The past is encouraging ; let us make the 
future interesting. The JourNaAL, which we esteem the 
best and most successful advocate of unity among coach- 
makers, is increasing in circulation in this section, and it 
is hoped willcontinue todo so. J.H.THomas, Box 344. 


No. 35, Nasuvitie, TENN.—We have nothing very en- 
couraging to report from No. 35. Our Secretary with sev- 
eral other members having moved away, we feel their loss 
very sensibly. We hope for better prospects. 

Cras F. Hack, Secretary pro tem. 
Care Myers & Hunt, 103 North Market street. 


No. 36, Mempuis, Tenn.—Initiated: T. J. Weaver, R. 
M. Johnson. ‘Trade dull 
M. A. Mapican, 188 Third street. 


No. 37, St. Louis, Mo.—Initiated: twenty-three. Re- 
signed: A. Goot, E. LaChance. Deceased: D. McBride. 
Trade improving. J. L. C. Smiru, 

Care Freeman & Green, Fifteenth & Chestnut streets. 


No. 38, Dayton, O.—Initiated: Wm. Catro. Rejected: 
G. H. Creana, A. Ogier. Trade very good. I am happy to 
say that No. 38 is now getting in good working order; we 
are all beginning to understand our business in our different 
duties, excepting our Business Committee. As yet, we 
have not had any report from them during the quarter; 
therefore I shall not be able to send in my first quarterly | 
report from No. 388, a very correct list of journeymen, ap- | 
prentices, and business generally, within our bounds be- 
yond our city limits ; but hope our committee will do better | 
next quarter, so I will be able to give a correct report of all || 
matters pertaining to our business within our bounds. We || 
are still dropping in a subscriber for the JOURNAL occasion- 
ally. I don’t see how any journeyman can get along with- || 
out it, when it only costs one dollar and twenty-five cents 
ayear. Let every member subscribe for it; let us endeavor | 
to enlarge it, instead of letting it be stopped, and make it 
worthy of the subscription of every business man in the 
country. We think those certificates of membership beau- 
tiful. We have disposed of all you sent us; please send 
us five more, if not sent before this reaches you. President 
Clark returns thanks to No. 13, for kind invitation to their 
ball, contemplated visit at the time preventing his attend- 
ance. Henry Terry, Box 187. 

No. 39, Pirtssure, Pa.—Initiated: R. Clark, M. M. 
Walsh, F. S. Wilkenson, L. Eahart, J. H. McClelland, C. 
H. Bush. Rejected: Robert Culp, H. Culp. Cards granted: 
John Mullen, M. M. Walsh. Trade dull. 

JAcOB RucaH, 
Care J. S. Shaffer, cor. Liberty and Ferry streets. 
No. 40, Urpana, O. Dantet T. Kipper, Box 364. 


No. 41, Burtineron, Vr.—Initiated; Stephen Martell, 
Israel Lareau, John Dixon. Resigned: J. Laffabore. Trade 
fair; I may say good. The Union is still increasing. We 
hear every day of persons who are going to join. Some of 
the branches are all in the Union, and we expect soon to 
have the name of every coach-maker in Burlington on our 
books. We meet with some opposition from the employers 
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here, but when they come rightly to understand our prin- 
ciples and objects we think they will cease to object. 
JEREMIAH LEE, Box 366. 


No. 42, West Amespury, Mass.—Initiated: seventeen. 
By card: John Hurly. Card granted: M. Parker. Trade 
good for the the season. Merritt Parker, Box 21. 


No. 48, Lowreti, Mass.—Initiated: D. B. Fitspatrick, 
T. P. Lord, E. Sanborn, Charles Ross, J. J. Furbish, Mor- 
rison Atwood, D. Harrigan, E. Dillingham, E. Meridith, M. 
Cameron, W. C. Stanley. By card: Asa Morse, James F. 
McHenry. Trade fair. Our Union was organized by our 
worth President, February 21st, with ten members. Within 
the month we have increased our numbers to twenty-three. 
Two brothers have joined us by card from New Bedford, 
who have been considerable help to us in getting our Union 
into good working order.> We have met every Thursday, 
and have gained from two to three members every evening. 
We hope soon to hear that Nos. l and 4 have met with 
good success, CHARLES Birp, 82 South street. 


No. 44, Saco, Mz. (New Union.) J. W. Gooprics. 


No. 45, MecuanicsspurG, Pa. (New Union.) 
: Joun C. CLINE. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 


Coach-makers throughout the Continent desiring any information respect- 
ing the organization of Unions under the International Union, or for any 
other purpose connected with the trade, are requested to communicate 
with I. D. WARE, Box 624, Phila., Pa. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 


No.1, New York City, meets 2d and 4th Friday eve of each month at 
267 Bowery. President, William J. Maginn; Vice-President, Sylvester 
Shuck ; Recordingand Corresponding Secretary, W.H. Evans; Financial 
Secretary, James Hagerty; Treasurer, John Filan; Deputy President I. 
U., Wm. J. Wyatte, 77 Oarll street, Myrtle avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


No. 2, Philadelphia, Pa., meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month 
at Diligent Hall, 10th and Filbert streets, 4th story. President, John W. 
Currie; Vice-President, Edward B. Brown; Recording and Correspond- 
ing Secretary, D. Stewart Knapp; Financial Secretary, I. D. Ware; 
Treasurer, Wm. A. Kern; Deputy President I. U., Robert Phillips, 567 
Gordon street. 


No. 3, Baltimore, Md., meets 1st and 3d Monday eve of each month at 
Royston Hall, 81 Baltimore street. President, James H. West; Vice- 
President, Joseph W. Jones; Recording Secretary, R. C. Witter, Finan- 
cial Secretary, Robert Lawson; Corresponding Secretary, Wilmer S. 
Richardson; Treasurer, Wm. Chesgreen ; Deputy President I. U., John 
A. Camper, 392 N. Gay street. : 


No. 4, Albany, N. Y., meets every alternate Tuesday evening. Presi- 
dent, James H. Thrall; Vice-President, M. H. Griffin; Recording Secre- 
tary, Thomas Howarth; Financial Secretary, Thomas Rodgers; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, James Conway; Treasurer, G. 8S. Lansing; Deputy 
President I. U., Jas. Conway, 122 Lydius street. 


No. 5, Washington, D. C.. meets second Thursday of each month. 
President, J. W. Hibbs; Vice-President, D. P. Mealey; Recording Sec- 
retary, G. W. Mason; Financial Secretary, D. A. Clancey ; Corresponding 
Secretary, F. P. Kane; Treasurer, J. W. Lightelle; Deputy President I. 
U., Julius Strobel. 


No. 6, Wilmington, Del., meets Ist and 3d Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, Samuel J. Wood; Vice-President, Samuel Durney ; Recording 
Secretary, I. N. Foreman; Financial Secretary, Thomas Bishop; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, E. W. Grieves; Treasurer, William Hanna; Deputy 
President I. U., Edwin F. Morrow, 30 Wilson street. 


No.7, Troy, N. Y., meets Ist and 3d Friday evening of each month. 
President, William Donohue; Vice-President, F. Chamberlin; Recording 
Secretary, Henry Harrison; Financial Secretary, David Link; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, John Lodewick; Treasurer, Martin Roddy; Deputy 
President I. U., William B. Sherman. 


No. 8, Columbus, Ohio, meets Ist and 34 Friday eve of each month. 
President, E. Lawrence; Vice-President, L. Neiberline, Recording 
and Corresponding Secretary, John B. Peek; Financial Secretary, Wm. 
R. Steele; Treasurer, Jewitt Hillery ; Deputy Pres. I. U., Jas. A Miller. 


No. 9, Springfield, Ohio, meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month, 
President, W. G. Michael; Vice-President, Lewis Seibert; Recording 
Secretary, James Harrison; Financial Secretary, 0. J. Edwards; Cor- 
responding Secretary, R. J. Beck; Treasurer, Charles Fereny ; Deputy 
President I. U., William Johnson. 


No. 10, Cincinnati, Ohio, meets Wednesday evening of each week. 
President, Silas Smith; Vice-President, A. W. Mott; Recording Secre- 
lary, Joseph Wagstaff; Financial Secretary, William HE. Stillwell; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Wm. T. Bonte; Treasurer, J. H. Bonte; Deputy 
President I. U., J. H. B. Cunningham, Box 2309. 


No. 11, Louisville, Ky., meets 1st and 3d Friday eve of each month. 
President, R. M. Cunningham ; Vice-President, Wm. Dewey; Recording 
Secretary, William Hydron; Financial Secretary, E. F. Marsh; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Matt Sharp; Treasurer, M. D. Phillips; Deputy 
President I. U., J. H. Kempe, care of E. Pierce, First street. 


No. 12, Indianapolis, Ind., meets Monday eve of each week. Presi- 
dent, C. A. Stough; Vice-President, A. L. Cook; Recording Secretary, 
H. G. Shaw; Financial Secretary, C. B. Monfort; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, H. J. Marshall; Treasurer, Hugh M’Kinley; Deputy President I. 
U., William V. Reading. | 


No. 18, New Haven, Conn., meets Ist and 8d Wednesday eve of each 
month. President, Charles Tucker; Vice-President, A. B. Spang; 
Recording Secretary, Jos. Palmer; Financial Secretary, H. A. Barnes; 
Corresponding Secretary, John B. Edwards; Treasurer, H. D. Fisk ; 
Deputy President I. U., H. D. Fisk, 66 Franklin street, 

No. 14, Bridgeport, Conn., meets 1st and 3d Monday eve of each month 
President, Thomas Sedgwick ; Vice-President, James Carty; Recording 
Secretary, C. E. Lockwood; Financial Secretary, David Fowler ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, @. J. Carpenter; Treasurer, L. G. Blakeman ; Deputy 
President I. U., Homer B. Peck. 

No. 15, Newark, N. J., meets Ist and 3d Thursday eve of each month. 
President, Joseph Fields; Vice-President, Peter Barry; Recording Sec- 
retary, Robert Lutes; Financial Secretary, William S. Collard; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, George 8. Hedenberg; Treasurer, E. M. Shotwell; 
Deputy President I. U., Thomas M. Finigan, 12 Alling stree . 

No, 16, Salem, N.J., meets 2d Monday eve of each month.. President, 
Wm. H. Lawson; Vice-President, Fred. Smith; Recording Secretary, 
C. 8. Scott; Financial Secretary, B. R. Kelty ; Corresponding Secretary, 
D.C. Stiles; Treasurer, Joseph Rich; Deputy President I. U., Charles 
S. Scott. ; 

No. 17, Rahway, N. J. 


No. 18, Hartford, Conn., meets ist and 38d Wednesday eve of each 
month. President, J. R. Newton; Vice-President, Alexander Thomp- 
son; Recording and Corresponding Secretary, J. H. Dunn; Financial 
Secretary, Theodore Dart; Treasurer, MichaelO’Connor; Deputy Presi- 
dent I. U., Alfred Milton, 41 Albany Avenue. 


No. 19, Boston, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Wednesday eve of each month. 
President, @. T. Wade; Vice-President, James Nelson; Recording Sec- 
retary, David Hayes; Financial Secretary, J. A. Osburge; Corresponding 
Secretary, Wm. W. Webb; Treasurer, Wm. KE. Potter; Deputy President 
I. U., Richard Bell, 289 Washington street, Roxbury, Mass. 

No.'20, Concord, N. H., meets Ist and 3d Wednesday eve of each month. 
President, J. L. French igs’ ice-President, J. L. T. Brown; Recording 
Secretary, William P, Rich; Financial Secretary, J. L. Green; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Jas. E. Larkin; Treasurer, Stephen Blaner; Deputy 
President I. U., Arthur L. Merrill. 
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No. 21, Portland, Maine, meets Ist and 3d Monday eve of each month. 
President, James L. Morgan; Vice-President, Henry F. Monson; Re- 
cording Secretary, A. Dustan; Financial Secretary, J Scully; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, E. K. Ellis; Treasurer, B. Sweat ; Deputy President 
I.U., D. Briggs, 8323 Congress street 

No. 22, Providence, R. I., meets Ist and 3d Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, E. A. Fiske; Vice-President, J. A. Macready ; Recording Sec- 
retary, J. N. Welsh ; Financial Secretary, A.C. Hermingway; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, N. E. Hough; Treasurer, Wm. Clark; Deputy President 
I. U., B. R. Gurney. 

No. 23, Worcester, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, Thomas H. Dewey; Vice-President, A. McLeod; Recording 
Secretary, W. Howard ; Financial Secretary, A. Carpenter; Corresponding 
Secretary, J. Barber; Treasurer, J. Stiles; Deputy President I. U., 
John B. May, 25 Washington street. 

No. 24, Springfield, Mass., meets Ist Monday evening of each month. 
President, Lewis Millson; Vice-President, Henry Dyer; Recording Sec- 
retary, A. Roy; Financial Secretary, Charles Geckler ; Corresponding 
Secretary, C.S. Bugbee: Treasurer, F. Jacobs; Deputy President I. U., 
J. A. Caldwell, Box 193. 

No. 25, Belchertown, Mass., meets Ist and 3d Saturday eve of each month. 
Pecwkaent; Lorain A. Smith; Vice President, E. B. Hitchcock ; Record- 
ing, Financial and Driorpaniink Secretary, R. K. Felton; Sronmanke; 
Israel Boyden; Deputy President I. U., Wm. H. Coffin. 


No. 26, Schenectady, N. Y., meets 1st and 3d Wednesday eve of each 
month. President, James E. Curtis; Vice President, Harvey F. Henton; 
Secretary, Marcus C. France; Treasurer, Charles Oberlander; Deputy 
President I. U., Charles Walker, 48 State street. 


No. 27, Utica, N. ¥., meets 1st Tuesday eve of each month. President, 
E. A: Read; Vice-President, J. Bates; Rec. and Cor. Secretary, A. B. 
Walling; Financial Secretary, A. Bates; Treasurer, E. Pitts; Deputy 
President I. U., James B. Smith. 


No. 28, Rochester, N. Y., meets Tuesday eve of each week, corner St 
Paul and Main streets; President, George Sweetman; Vice-President, 
H. Haslip; Recording Secretary, J. Larmer; Financial Secretary, M. 
Van Tyne; Corresponding Secretary, James Carson; Treasurer, Wm. 
Smith; Deputy President I. U., A. B. Dickinson, 23 West avenue. 


No. 29, Detroit, Mich., meets on the first and third Wednesday evening 
of each month. President, Henry Hilton; Vice-President, William 
J. Drewery; Recording Secretary, Andrew McCloy; Financial Secretary, 
J. Shannessey ; Corresponding Secretary, H. W. Scott; Treasurer, Fer- 
dinand Robbins; Deputy President I. U., James Perrott, 115 Adams 
avenue, East. 

No. 30, New Bedford, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Wednesday eve of each 
month. President, Freeman C. Luce; Vice-President, Ezra I. Walker; 
Recording Secretary, J. Augustus Wood; Financial Secretary, Asa T. 
Morse; Corresponding Secretary, J. M. Jenney; Treasurer, Frederick 
Mosher; Deputy President 1. U., James B. Hazzard. 


No. 31, Buffalo, N. ¥.—President, Henry Holliday ; Vice-President, 
William Cone; Secretary, Thos. J. Stines; Treasurer, Jacob Kennell. 


No. 32, Adrian, Mich, meets first and last Thursday evening of each 
month. President, John S. Austin; Vice-President, John W. Shoens; 
Secretary, Franklin Williams; Treasurer, George W. Liber; Deputy 
President I. U., Homer P. Hopkins, Box 448. 

No. 88, Cleveland, Ohio., meets every Ist and 3d Tuesday evening. 
President, Henry H. Rebbeck; Vice-President, William L. Hall; Re- 
cording and Corresponding Secretary, Joseph Johnson; Financial Secre- 
tary, H.G. Walker; Treasurer, John Reisch; oat President I. U., 
David Roberts, care J. Johnston, 90 Chestnut Grane 

No. 34, Ravenna, Ohio., meets first and third Wednesday evening of 
each month. President, >. J Snay; Vice-President, Chas. Acker; Sec- 
retary, J. H. Thomas; Treasurer, T. J. Riddfe ; ageid President 1. Uz 
D. A. Geiger, Box 390. 


No. 35, Nashville, Tenn.—President, Mark Mitchell; Vice-President, 


John Ingalls; Secretary, W. H. Richards; Treasurer, B. F. Fields; 
Deputy President I. U., George Boggs, 76 N. Market street. 

No.36, Memphis, Tenn.—President, Wm. G. Hughes; Vice-President, 
C.L Howard; Secretary, M. A. Madigan; Treasurer, Wm. Rehkopf; 
Deputy President I.U., Thomas R. Hopkins, 32 Exchange street. 

No 37, St. Louis, Mo.—President, R. McCann; Vice-President, Henry 
Motz; Recording Secretary, J. A. Goeb; Financial Secretary, M. R. 
Taylor; Corresponding Secretary, J. L C. Smith; Treasurer, P. J. 
Cooney ; Deputy President I. U., David M’Bride, 706 Olive street. 


No. 88, Dayton, Ohio.—President, 8S. A. Clark; Vice-President, John 
Heid; Secretary, Henry Terry; Treasurer, A.Shorel; Deputy President 
I. U., 8. D. Gillespie, 6 Brown street. 


No.39, Pittsburg, Pa.—Meets 2d and 4th Monday each month. President, 
Charles W. Lighthill; Vice-President, Wm. McConaghey ; Recording and 
Corresponding Secretary, Jacob Ruch; Financial Secretary, Robert B. 
Benney; Treasurer, Alex. Calhoun; Deputy President I. U.. William 
R. Terry, care J. 8. Shaffer, corner Liberty and Ferry streets, 


No. 40, Urbana, 0.—President, James Steward; Vice-President, Wm. 
B. Sheyrick; Recording Secretary, James K Landis; Financial Secre- 
tary, William P. Happersett ; Corresponding Secretary, D. T. Kidder; 
Treasurer, Ludwig Borger; Deputy President I. U , E. F. Falte. 


No, 41, Burlington, Vt.—President, James Urquhart; Vice-President, 
John Peckham ; Secretary, Jeremiah Lee; Treasurer, Frank Carpenter ; 
Deputy President I. U., Edward Lareau. 


No. 42, West Amesbury, Mass.—President, Charles W. Emmerson; 
Vice-President, A. Smart; Recording Secretary, L. W. Colby; Financial 
Secretary, Charles Palmer; Corresponding Secretary, Elbrige Leavitt ; 
Treasurer, John Langmaid; Deputy President I. U., T. H. Myron, Box 
59 South Amesbury. 

No. 48, Lowell, Mass.—President, J. 8. Whitney; Vice-President, 
James J. Wright; Recording and Corresponding Secretary, Chas Bird ; 
Financial Secretary, H.P. Hill; Treasurer, Charles A. Jewitt; Deputy 
President I. U., John M. Harris, Box 461. 


No. 44, Saco, Me.—President, Charles T. Knowlton; Vice-President, 
Charles L, Hanson; Secretary, J. W. Goodrich; Treasurer, ©. F. Gar- 
don; Deputy President I. U, 8. F. Moody. 

No. 45, Mechanicsburg, Pa.—President, Benjamin Fish; -Vice-Presi- 


dent, James H. Palmer; Secretary, John C. Cline; Treasurer, James 
Rowand ; Deputy President I. U., J. F. Merkline. 
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THE RIGHTS OF LABOR RECOGNIZED. | and iain however, will lead to an amicable adjustment 
of this difficulty ; but we consider workingmen “ masters 
of the situation,’ and no doubt they will justly claim some 
of the advantages to be derived from the constantly multi- 


Workingmen can now gaze upon, the fruits of their 
fidelity and perseverance with no small degree of satisfac- 
tion. The time was, when all their appeals for justice— : 
all their efforts to have their equitable demands treated | Plying, labor-saving machinery. If so, two additional 
with respectful consideration—fell upon listless ears; or, if| BOUTS of rest would be but a small share of the benefits 
not with silent contempt, were insultingly rejected. Politi- | Conferred upon society by progressive improvements. 
cal demagogues made promises only to be broken, and But we leave the question of wages for the present, to 
jocosely leered over their success in deceiving the pro- | Pmt out the rapid change which has taken place within 


ducing classes, who were cheated and betrayed in legisla- | few years, and which places the workingman in a far 
tive halls, year after year. more elevated position. In the recognition of the rights of 


labor, his manhood is acknowledged; and he is no longer 
treated as a mere machine, to be put in motion to answer 
the ends of avarice. We need not say that this revelation, 
which gives new hope and life to the toiler, is due to the 
compact organization and indomitable perseverance of 
workingmen. With such results before us, what greater 
incentive to future exertion in the same channel of self- 
elevation can be required? We regard, with no ordinary 
feelings of satisfaction, this evidence of progress, and look 
upon it as but an earnest of the proud position we are yet 
to attain. 


But as trade societies became more complete in their 
organization, these ‘artful dodgers”? began to appreciate 
the moral power of numbers. A few sharp conflicts be- 
tween labor and capital, which ended disastrously to the 
latter, opened the eyes of many, who were previously blind 
to the interests of the former. Workingmen soon displayed 
a strength and a discipline that was not only feared, but 
respected ; and how many aspirants suddenly discovered 
and admitted their wrongs! How complacently they sympa- 
thized with the toiler, and how eager, all at once, to prove 
that their interests were identified with his! How fortu- 
nate, too, if one of these law-makers had, even in youth, a 


handled a tool or implement of trade! Now, they boast of THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION. 


their former occupation, although it had been a life-study | Before the next number of the JourNat will have reached 
with some of them to escape the name, as well as the | our readers, the time specified in the Constitution for the 
reality of labor. electing of Delegates to attend the session of the I. U. in 
Look, too, at the change in our legislativehalls. Petitions, | August next will have passed. Much improvement was 
the aggregate of which would nearly reach from here to | made in our laws at the last Convention and plans ma- 
California, have been laid upon the table, or under foot, as | tured, the carrying out of which has greatly added to our 
best suited the whims or caprice of the members. Now, | strength. It was in reality our first Convention, and well 
however, they are no longer ignored, but are taken up, | did the Delegates perform their duty. Yet there is still 
considered, and acted upon, as other important business. | room for improvement, and many changes in the workings 
In short, the rights of labor are now being recognized, and | of the Union will be propose 
the workingman is placed on a par with the great mass of | affect every member—and it is very desirable that the Unions 
constituents. The eight hour law, which was at one time | will be careful in the selection of their Delegates. Send 
spurned so contemptuously from Congress and State capi- | legislative men. Select your best reasoners ; men in whom 
tols, is now considered and acted upoa with more than you have implicit confidence; in a word, the best men you 
ordinary promptness. National, State, and municipal : have among you, regardless of the wishes or desires of 
bodies have in turn conceded this boon to labor, and in aspirants. 
several States it has already been legalized. The question The question submitted to you from Mr. Johnson, re- 
of right to an abridgment of the hours of labor is settled garding revenue is one of serious importance. In fact. the 
forever. The only controversy now seems to be in regard revenue clause is the all-important item in our success, and 
to a proportionate reduction of wages. The laws of supply it behooves us to look well to any changes that may be 
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proposed; for, unless there is a unity of feeling on this 
point, we cannot hope to make the progress desired. 

From letters received during the last month, there is a 
manifest desire on the part of the membership to extend 
the time of the meetings of the I. U. to every two or three 
years, instead of annually, the views of ‘¢ Enquirer,” in the 
last number of the JouRNAL, being pretty generally en- 
dorsed. This question should claim the attention of the 
Unions, and any correspondence or communications on the 
subject will be gladly received. 

The publication of the JouRNAL is another subject for 
serious consideration. Not that we have any idea that it will 
be discontinued, but it certainly will require some change, 
in order to make it a source of revenue totheI.U. Anad- 
vance in price, we think, will be unavoidable. Our sub- 
scription list will have to increase greatly to make it a 
paying concern at its present price. 

There are other questions of equal importance that will 
be brought up for the consideration of that body, and with 
them will, in a great measure, rest the future destiny of 
the Coach-Makers’ I. U. We now number forty-eight 
Unions, and if each will select their best man to represent 
them, and if they come to that meeting with the desire to 
devote the few days we are together unceasingly to the 
good of the cause, then may we consider our organization 
firmly established, and a season of prosperity before us; 
but if they accept the appointment for the sake of a plea- 
sure trip, regardless of the interests of the Union, better 
far that they stay at home, and we have no Convention at 
all. We hope, therefore, none will accept the position 
without due consideration of what will be required at his 
hands, and the responsibility resting upon him. 


OUR MONHTLY REPORT. 

The past month has been one of great importance to us 
in the history of our organization. The difficulty in No. 1 
having assumed greater proportions than we at first an- 
ticipated, caused us some little uneasiness for a time, but, 
through the efficiency of the committee of No. 1, and the 
good management of the President of the I. U., it termi- 
nated successfully, after a fierce struggle of three weeks, a 
full account of which will be found in a communication 
from the President. 

The expected difficulty with No. 4 was settled amicably 
by the employers granting the request of the Union. 

The hands in one of the shops within the jurisdiction of 
No. 15 are now experiencing some opposition, and mem- 
bers seeking employment will please keep away from there 
for the present. 

Unions have been organized and charters granted to the 
following: No. 46, York, Pa.; No. 47, Lancaster, Pa.; No. 
48, Stamford, Conn. We trust they will always be found 


doing their duty, and that success may attend their efforts 
to advance the cause. 

Through the untiring and persevering efforts of Presi- 
dent Harding, No. 17, Rahway, N. J., has been reorgan- 
ized, and a charter granted. May they not, as in their 
first effort one year ago, fail to become an efficient organi- 
zation. We understand they are a band of first class work- 
men, and will carry out anything they undertake. We 
predict for them a bright future. 

The subscription list of the JouRNAL is steadily increas- 
ing, and, with proper exertions on the part of our members, 
can be made to occupy a position financially much desired 
by all. We, therefore, urge you to renewed exertions. 

During the month the work devolving upon us has been 
So great as to prevent us giving that attention to our cor- 
respondents that we desire, and, as an officer, our duty. 
Our friends will please bear with us. We hope soon to be 
able to attend more promptly to this department. 


~We are again obliged to remind Unions that have not 
made returns for certificates of membership to do so as 
soon as possible. We are in need of funds to procure an 
additional five hundred copies. 
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EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
PuiLapeLpuia, April 19, 1867. 
To the Officers and Members of Subordinate Unions: 


Brotruers :—Your Executive Committee held their third 
session at the office of the Secretary, in Philadelphia, 
Wednesday, April 17, 1867. Our attention was first di- 
rected to the letter sent by the President of the 1. U. from 
New York city, relating to their strike. On the considera- 
tion of that letter, we ordered the Secretary to telegraph to 
all Unions contiguous to New York city, and immediately 
issue a circular to each Union, to which we hope all will 
heartily respond. Unions will, therefore, see the necessity 
of being at all times prepared to meet, with ample funds, 
any issue that may arise. It is of very little use to vote to 
sustain your sister Unions, unless you remit your assess- 
ment promptly, so that the Secretary may be able to meet 
the demands made on him at the proper time. Prompti- 
tude in the payment of men on strike is the very life of 
any contest of that kind. 


On examining the accounts of the President and Secre- 
tary, we feel a pleasure in stating that we found them per- 
fectly correct. Eight new Unions have been organized 
during the quarter, which is somewhat less than our last 
report, and arises from the fact that the President has 
spent a large part of this quarter in visiting the old Unions. 
The funds in hand, at the adjournment of the last Council, 
did not justify us in sending him to the Northwest and 
Canada; but we shall this quarter take the responsibility 


Cc. SPRING BOAT CALASII—mALF-INCT SCALE. 


See Page 131. 


Plate No. 22. 


FOUR-PASSENGER HALF-TOP PHAUSTON—HALF-INCH SCALE. 
Plate No.23. See Page 131. 


NO-TOP SLAT-SIDE WAGON—HALF-INCH SCALE. 


Plate No, 24. See Page 131. 
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of doing so, and can only hope that you will sustain our’ 


action by assisting all in your power to carry it through. 


The JOURNAL, our great auxiliary of strength, carrying 
intelligence to places that would be otherwise inaccessible 
to us, smoothing our difficulties and uprooting the preju- 
dices that have existed against us, continues to steadily in- 
crease in circulation and usefulness, still it has not reached 
the point we hope to see it attain, and, therefore, we urge 
upon all Unions the necessity of extending its circulation, 
so that the editor may be able to present a balance in its 
favor at the next Annual Convention. 

The certificates of membership, the Secretary informs us, 
have been forwarded to the Unions; the five hundred copies 
having been distributed, for which we find receipts for only 
one hundred and twenty-eight, the balance remaining to 
the accounts of the Unions. This, we think, ought not to 
be, as no member receives a certificate on credit, and there 
must be more than that number sold. We, therefore, re- 
quest the Unions to remit their several amounts at once, so 
that another five hundred copies may be ordered. 


The Charter we had hoped would, ere this, have been 
sent to each Union, but we find it is not out of the hands of 
the engraver. A proof was shown us, but some alterations 
were required to be made to it, which we have ordered to 
be done, and, as soon as possible, the Secretary will supply 
each Union with their copy. We can only say that, as a 
work of art, we think highly of it, and have no doubt each 
Union will be pleased with it. 

Our Annual Convention is close at hand. To pay the 
fare of the delegates, according to the estimate we have 
made, will require at least $1,500, and some provision must 
be made for it, but in what manner that difficulty shall be 
met we have not as yet fully decided-upon. 

Our institution is now getting of gigantic proportions, 
requiring great skill and energy in its management. The 
difficulty in New York has stirred the hearts of all our 
members to the very core, giving us new life and vitality, 
showing clearly the power we possess for good if we will 
only use it. ae 

Near the close of the Council the President arrived from 
New York, and informed us that the contest was virtually 
closed, that a great victory had been won, (as he did not 
anticipate much difficulty in bringing the remaining shops 
to terms.) but we shall leave him, at as early a day as his 
business will permit him, to give you a more detailed 

‘account of the contest, as there are many things not yet 
settled in connection with it; therefore, whatever we might 
say would necessarily be incomplete at this time, and he 
being desirous to leave for New York at once so as to be in 
Newark on Monday. We will, however, say that great 
credit is due our worthy President for the masterly manner 
in which he conducted the struggle. 
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Finally, in conclusion, we are free to confess that this 
report is not all that we could wish it to be, still we think 
we have great cause to congratulate ourselves on the 
position of our Union as it stands to-day, having more 
than doubled itself, numbering, as it now does, forty-seven 
Unions, and having at the last Convention only twenty- 
three in working order. What position may we not hope 
to attain? Let us all, therefore, faithfully perform the 
great duties allotted us—reform our institution where it 
needs it, by repealing old jaws or substituting new ones, as 
the case may be. Let every Union now begin to prepare 
for the great work of our next Convention, so that all may 
come prepared to do their duty, and make our Union what 
we fell certain it is capable of being—second to none on the 
Continent. Fraternally, your servants, 

JOHN B. Epwarps, 

Joun A. CAMPER, 

SaMuEL J. Woop, 
Hxecutive Committee. 
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We are indebted to friend Shepherd, of New Haven, for 
the above scroll for light carriage parts. It is new, neat, 
and very simple. 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS. 

Prats 22. C-8Sprine Boat Catasu.—In order to be up 
with the times, we present to our patrons this splendid design 
of acalash hung on C-springs, front and back. Quite a num- 
ber of carriages with this mode of suspension, have been 
built within a short time in New York, and will no doubt 
soon take in other cities. For comfortable and fashionable 
riding, we think this carriage is nearer perfection than 
anything yet built; though it need hardly be said such a 
vehicle is very expensive Our plate shows a regular iron 
perch from front to back axle, the whole looking extremely 
light and graceful. 

Prats 23. Four-PassenGcerR Hatr-Top Po mron.—The 
shape of the body of this design is quite novel; the rocker 
is rounded as shown, and the front seat is provided with 
revolving lazy backs. Painting ought to be very light 
color—a kind of gray; this is very fashionable. 

Puats 24. No-Top Siat-Sipe Wacon.—We present in 
this design, something entirely new and original, and, we 
think, very beautiful for a road buggy. The sides are 
flared very much, and narrow the body considerably 
towards the back; slats have to be moulded, and front 
pillar raised appropriately. 
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(G? We expect, upon the 17th of July, to issue a full 
financial statement between the Subordinate Unions and 
the J. U. Unions desirous of presenting a clear front to 
their sister Unions will be prompt in making their returns 
for the present quarter, ending July Ist. 


REDUCING WAGES IN NEW YORK. 

Mr. Eptror:—This is a subject on which I desire to 
make a few remarks in the JouRNAL, and in order that all 
your readers may thoroughly understand it, I desire to 
carry their minds back a year or two. In March, 1865, 
the wages were raised to the highest point they had ever 
reached in our trade, although not so high as many others 
were at that time, The year, up to January, 1866, had 
been a very prosperous one for the trade; but when the 
month of March came round again, and other trades were 
asking for an advance, we considered that the condition of 
our trade did not justify us in making any further demand 
at that time, although our employers freely state that they 
expected it, but we considered it would probably embar- 
rass them, and, to some extent, injure the prospects of the 
trade for the summer. Now, what I wish to show, Mr. 
Editor, is how this reciprocity of feeling, if I may so term 
it, was received by the employers after the season was over, 
and the month of November had arrived. The large shops 
in the city, not the small ones, bear in mind, but the large 
ones, the millionaires, as we may term them, put their 
hands on short time for three months, working only five 
days in the week. About the latter part of January, think- 
ing the men had but little money, they then took the next 
step in the programme, and reduced the wages twenty per 
cent. That accomplished, they intended to put the men 
on full time again for the summer. Was this fuir treat- 
ment, after the manner in which the men had acted one 
year before? Every candid and impartial mind will say it 
was not. 


Working-men are often denounced as strikers, and every 
name that can possibly be applied to them they have to 
bear in silence, while the employers, as in this case, can 
do just what they please. On the promulgation of the 
order reducing the prices, the men at once felt that a great 
injustice had been done them, and they immediately took 
measures to counteract it. The result is well known. 
After nearly three weeks of a severe struggle, justice was 
done to them. Some, no doubt, will call it a great victory, 
and so, I am ready to admit, it was; but strikes are a bar- 
barous method of asserting our rights, and let us hope that 
the employers in New York city will not again compel the 
men to resort to any such method, but that they will pay 
their hands an amount equal to that paid in other trades 
for their labor; for we wish them to understand that we 


to work for a less rate than other trades, a position, we do 
nit think, our employers wish us to occupy. 

So far as the difficulty itself was concerned, no doubt it 
was pretty sharply contested on both sides; but when the 
contest was ended, and all was settled, the utmost good 
feeling prevailed on all sides, and Mr. Benjamin Brewster 
is entitled to very great credit for the manner in which he 
treated all his hands. He proscribed no one, not even those 
who had gone in to work after his hands had come out, but 
at once threw the shop open to all, and thus, I think, set an 
example that other bosses would do well to follow. He 
allowed no hatred to exist in his bosom, there to be trea- 
sured‘up, and used at some future time, but said at once, 
the past is forgotten; now let us work harmoniously for 
the future. These are noble sentiments. Let us hope they 
will be carried out, and that his. factory may increase in 
business, giving full employment to his hands and a large 
share of profits to him. W. Harpine. 


PRESIDENT’S JOURNEY CONTINUED. 


Mr. Eprror:—Our last month’s journey closed leaving 
us trying to see what could be done in Harrisburg, the 
Capital of the large State of Pennsylvania, a State whose 
mineral and agricultural products are almost beyond hu- 
man calculation, so prolific are they. Yet, in all our travels, 
we have been in no State where labor is so badly paid, with 
the single exception, perhaps, of New Jersey, as here. If 
any one doubts it, let him go and judge for himself. 

Our labors in Harrisburg being fruitless, after obtaining 
some subscribers to the JouRNAL, we left for Middletown, 
where, sometime during the eighteenth century, there used 
to be a carriage-shop, but it has wholly disappeared. Now 
we were shown a portion of the ruins, venerable with age, 
and after shedding a few silent tears over the hallowed spot, 
we departed for Elizabethtown, where there is but little done 
in our trade; but we shall, in future, send the JouRNAL 
there, which we hope will, in time, prepare the way for 
greater things. 

Mt. Joy was the next place visited, and here we found a 
very good carriage-shop, employing some twenty hands, 
working for city prices, that No. 2, in Philadelphia, ob- 
tained for them; but they did not believe in assisting those 
who had assisted them. In short, they were something 
like the frozen viper who, when he had been warmed into 
life, turned round and stung his benefactor. So we left them, 
and steered straight for Lancaster, where we soon found 
a faithful few who were anxious and ready to do all that 
men could do to add another star to our banner. So we 
hired a hall, got some bills printed, which we left to be 
distributed, and starled for York, where we had been a 
week or two before. 


feel ourselves degraded as mechanics if we are called upon | On arriving there, we found everything ready, and wait- 
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ing for us. So we called a meeting at once, when, we take 
pleasure in saying, we were introduced to as fine a band of 
brothers as it has ever been our lot to meet. We cannot 
give any one name; they were all so much alike. We spent 
a most social Saturday evening in organizing the Union in 
York, stayed with them over the Sabbath, and on Monday 
morning left them with regrets. Judge of our surprise, 
when we visited the office in Philadelphia, to find them 
almost the first Union to send on their donation to No. 1; 
for they were not liable to assessment, being organized 
after the difficulty commenced. 


Our next business was to return to Lancaster by way of 
Columbia. There is but one shop in that city; so we 
could only get subscribers to the JourNaL. Arriving in 
Lancaster, we found all in readiness for us to hold the 
meeting in the evening. A short time before it commenced, 
who should appear among us but Geo. W. Hoover, one of 
the new brothers in York. The Union had sent him over 
to assist us in organizing, and very valuable his services 
were, he being a native of that city. Such are the great 
principles of our Union, that as soon as any one enters it, 
he immediately becomes, although he may before have 
been its opponent, one of the most ardent disciples to ex- 
tend it. With such assistance, a Union was soon formed 
in Lancaster, and we believe it will be a good one. Every- 
thing bids fair for it shortly to become second to none. 


After bidding our new brothers in Lancaster farewell, 
and thanking Brother Hoover for his great kindness, we 
started for Reading. Wesaw some of the hands in the 
different shops, and all seemed favorable to form a Union, 
but requested a little time to look over the Constitution, &c., 
so we started for Lebanon, where there are some three shops, 
employing but few hands; we therefore obtained some sub- 
scribers to the JouRNAL, and left for Reading, where we 
found a despatch, calling us immediately to New York, 
whither we started at once, but we think our doings there 
demands a separate article, so we shall say nothing of it 
here; suffice it to say, that after it was over, we found time, 
at the earnest solicitations of the craft, to go up to the pretty 
little town of Stamford, Connecticut, and there, in company 
of one of the brothers of No. 1, we succeeded in adding 
the forty-eighth star to our Union, and returned to New 
York, then visited Newark, where we found a state of 
things existing, that had we not seen it with our own eyes, 


and heard the statement with our own ears, we could not 


have believed it. We found good mechanics working at 
our trade here for $9 per week, and several of them for $2 
per day, with large families to keep, and if they dared to 
ask for more, or to talk about the Union, they were told 
that a padlock would be put on the gate, and that they 
should not get a job at any other shop in Newark, for it 
must be distinctly understood, that the bosses of Newark, 


in our trade, have entered into a holy alliance, just the same 
as the slave owners of the South; that is, if a man leaves 
my shop, you shall not hire him, but he shall either be 
made to return to me or leave the city. This is the state 
of things in Newark in our trade to-day. How long shall 
it continue? We have been told since we have been here, 
that they are paying but $13 for jobs in the trimming de- 
partment ; that $40 are paid for the same job in New York, 
and $48 in Chicago. The Union here, therefore, sent a com- 
mittee to Ezra Marsh to ask him to agree to a bill of prices 
as adopted by the Union; but he, of course, ordered them 
off his premises. The men had, therefore, to be withdrawn 
from his shop altogether. It would certainly be a great 
boon to all journeymen carriage-makers and employers, too, 
if the trade, in such shops as Marsh’s, was to cease in New- 
ark altogether, for they are completely ruining themselves, 
and every one else they come in contact with. This same 
Marsh’s shop has painted on the gates and the sides of his 
factory, both in English and German, ‘‘ No admittance on 
any pretence whatever.” A large bell has recently been 
erected, which every visitor is expected to ring, or be com- 
mitted for twenty days to the State prison if he neglects 
it. Themen had also been notified that they would be 
rung in at 7 o’clock A. M., when the doors would be locked 
till dinner time, and so on through the day. Has any prison 
more stringent rules for its inmatcs than these? All these 
things aredone by aman who a few years ago was working 
at the bench himself, clamoring the loudest of any for higher 
wages. These are the facts as we have seen them, and lest 
the reader should forget me, I will again remind him that 
Newark is in the State of New Jersey, the last to relinquish 
the time-honored institution of black slavery, it has now, 
as a compensation for that loss, transferred it to white 
men. Let us hope the I. U. will not submit to any such 
degradation being put on its members. The contest is 
begun, and it will go on till justice is done, 

On Monday evening, the 29th, we again visited Rahway, 
having previously engaged a hall, had bills printed, &c. 
Quite a large delegation attended from Newark; the meet- 
ing was a large one. We soon succeeded in putting No, 17 
in full working order, and have no doubt but they will 
henceforth be found doing their whole duty. Next morning 
we returned to Newark, at which point we close for this 
month. 


Po ae 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


ACOACH-MAKER OFF THE RAILFOR A FEWDAYS, 


Mr. Eorror:—Permit me, according to promise, to re- 
sume the narrative of my visit to the Quaker City of Phila- 
delphia. Agreeably to an invitation made by Mr. Beck- 
haus, (whom I am visiting at this time,) the day previous, 
I accompanied him, with Mr. Smith, of Selma, Ala., and 
Colonel Baker, of Philadelphia, making a party of four, 
on a drive to Fairmount Park, with a clear sky, beautiful 
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streets, no dust, a pair of fast horses, a splendid barouche 
of his own manufacture, and a careful driver, we speedily 
accomplished the distance. The Park is entered through 
an avenue, which is long and stately. The grand entrance 
promises to be majestic. At present, however, the un- 
finished appearance 1s the only majestic feature that appears 
to be perceived; but I will say, that the art with which 
nature makes her combinations, and blends her adornments, 
is most elaborately diffused in and all around the Park; 
and the art of nature can be made use of, to far surpass, 
in beauty and improvement, the far-famed Central, for 
which i¢ is indebted wholly and in part to money, and the 
art of man, for almost all its embellishments. When the 
gentle Schuylkill, with its western banks, are included in 
the Park, altogether, it will be an exceedingly pretty place 
to take a drive in. It is almost at this time, better for a 
solitary than a social drive, for the character of the place 
is quiet and pensive, and almost all the sights and sounds, 
which yield enjoyment, are those provided by nature. 

After spending a half hour in driving around the Park, 
you come upon the basins of the famous Fairmount Water- 
works, which in part, supplies the thirsty palates of the 
Philadelphians. Leaving that, after satisfying longing 
curiosity, we wend our way to the landing of the steam- 
boats, which ply between Fairmount and Laurel Hill, the 
Falls and Manayunk. If any one doubts the beauty of the 
Schuylkill, and after completing the voyage, the traveler is 
not pleased and delighted with the limpid stream, and the 
scenery on the banks and shores; if he does not confess 
that they are as charming and as enchanting as any he has 
ever seen abroad, then it will be our turn to doubt either 
his judgment or his love of country. We took so much plea- 
sure in our trip to Fairmount, (for which we are indebted 
to our kind friend Beckhaus,) that we ever take pleasure 
in referring to it, which we do at this time, in order that 
our readers and friends, visiting from abroad, may be in- 
duced to make a trip and enjoy the beauty of the scenery 
presented there and along the banks of the Schuylkill. 
Above all, we would advise strangers visiting Philadelphia, 
to make the Schuylkill a point, as well as Wissahickon, in 
their suburban excursions. In passing up the river, after 
leaving Fairmount, you have some of the most delightful 
and picturesque views that can be well imagined. On the 
margin, and turning along the foot of the hills that line the 
river shores, you have a full view of the railroad, with a 
train cf one hundred cars or more; the canal, with boats 
noiselessly pursuing their voyages from and to the interior ; 
the common roads, alive with carriages, bearing happy par- 
ties from the city, and in all, comprising a scene of life and 
beauty which cannot be equalled, even by the Hudson. 
There, also, you have views of many splendid mansions, 
to which the opulent citizens now resort, and on those 
steamboat excursions, what renders the scenery on the 
waters and on the shores more beautiful and interesting 
than all, are the crowds of innocent and joyful children, 
who, full of life and loveliness themselves, add greatly to 
the life and loveliness of all around. Many a parent can 
testify to the beneficial effects which result to their little 
ones, from an occasional trip on the Schuylkill, and a 
ramble around the Fairmount Park. 

We now return to our carriage and pass swiftly over 
into Wolff’s Farm, upon entering which, almost the first 
thing that strikes your eye is a pleasure-house intended 
for the orchestra, whose sweet music is wafted by the 
gentle breezes to the farthermost parts of the grounds, 


with an edifying effect on the many hendred listeners. 
We soon alight from the carriage, and taking a seat at a 
table, we enjoy a social glass of lager. We look around 
us and see great crowds of men, women and children, 
enjoying themselves in the same way. After looking around 
the grove, we embark again, and leaving Wolff's Farm, we 
strike off into the road, bound for Wissahickon. Phila- 
delphians know how that is. After a pleasant drive, we 
arrive at Wissahickon ; we alight and rest ourselves and 
jaded horses at the hotel; we take a look at the Falls, and 
then taking our carriage, we start up the Wissahickon 


creek, and with the winding road and paths, enticing and * 


fascinating enough for young men and maidens to whisper 
their sweet tales of love in, and with the enchanting sur- 
roundings, easy to imagine they were in Elysium. Wissa- 
hickon is the place for one who admires the works of 
nature, to let his fancy roam wild and free, a school of 
beauty and improvement. Amid the soft summer air, 
burdened with the fragrance of a thousand blooming 
flowers, where the picturesque landscape would tempt one 
to believe that he were in a land of beauty, with the senses 
wrapped in delicious repose, the ideal of the earth seems 
realized, and the mind wanders like the eye, through realms 
unattainable. Through such an air we rode, or rather 
seemed to float on pinions which knew no jar, feasting our 
eyes on the most brilliant colors and beauties, scattered 
and grouped, and heaped on every side, and stillness and 
peace reigning in and around. It was grand and pictur- 
esque—all. There are many beautiful country seats around 
Wissahickon; gentlemen of wealth have been attracted 
thither by the exquisite beauty of the scenery, to which 
we have already alluded. ‘The walks and drives in every 
direction are charming. 

A love of nature is one of the few perfectly pure enjoy- 
ments in which there is no drawback. ‘There is a potent 
spell in natural scenery, which no other influence can exert. 


«Nature never betrayed the heart that trusted her.”’? She has 


sympathy or instructions for all our moods; gentleness to 
win, and strength to awe. In years past, the book of nature 
was asealed book to the masses inhabiting the city of Phila- 
delphia. Excursions in public or private carriages were 
too costly, and on foot consumed too much time; but the 
establishment of street-railroad lines, at once threw open a 
broad region of health and beauty for the occupancy, or at 
least the casual visit of the dweller of the city; and now 
we behold through the agency of them, the masses brought 
into close communion with nature. From the din of 
machinery, from the smoke of the forge, from the dust of 
the work-bench, from the dark and noisy abodes of neces- 
sary and ennobling toil, men go forth by hundreds, at night- 
fall, to catch a glimpse of beautiful nature ; to see, at least, 
the broad expanse of heaven; to sleep, at least, in pure air; 
if, with gray dawn or the first sun ray, they must return 
to their daily task, this morning salutation of nature is felt 
through the day of toil and the night of rest. 

We returned by the Germantown road, and had a very 


‘pleasant ride until we «‘ struck the pavement,’’ which some- 
p ; 


what disturbed the romance of the motion ; the roads in this 
neighborhood being wide, smooth, and level, are given over 
to horse racing and fast driving, somewhat like the Bloom- 
ingdale road of New York. On a pleasant afternoon, 
hundreds of vehicles may be seen gliding over them, to 
various places of resort in the suburbs. Returning to the 
city just after dust, we are driven to the fine residence of 
our friend, where we debark and find his estimable lady 
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awaiting tea for us, which, after freely discussing, we retire 
for a pleasant chat. During the evening, Mr. Berkhaus 
promised me his aid in visiting the different coach-shops in 
the city, and having placed matters in a proper train for 
the morrow, I retire to bed, sadly fatigued, and shall bid 
you ‘‘good-night,’’ kind friends. 

Yours, off the rail for a few days, 


And fraternally yours, of No. 8. 
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PROTECTIVE UNIONS. 
(CONTINUED.) 
CHAPTER IIL. 

BY H. GERALD SHEPHERD. 


The curse of speculation fills 

Our cup of life with needless ills ; 

Yet other causes with it blend, 
Teaching to the self-same end ; 

And first we name with deep regret, 
As worst of all, our nation’s debt. 

We ask not how the evil came,— 

Who were most or least to blame ; 

Tis clear the thing had never been, 
With fairness toward ald laboring men; 
That slavery making some mere brutes, 
Has left us this, its last sad fruits; 
Which we accept, though hard it be, 
As part the price of liberty. 

And only part, the mighty cost 

Count we in the slaughtered host 

Of those who left their homes of toil 
For freedom’s cause on Southern soil,— 
And in the weight of toil and woe, 
Their widowed wives must undergo. 
Then add the loss their children bear, 
Who once received a father’s care, 

But now the streets neglected roam, 

Or in the poor-house find a home, 

And then it may with truth be said, 
*Tis less than half what labor paid; 
And what remains unpaid as yet, 
Bearing the title of Our Debt, 

Is what the rich on gain intent, 

For special favors only lent. 

We'll pay the loan with interest clever, 
But other favors for it never! 

So Mr. Avarice stir your gout, 

And bring those choice «‘ Ten-forties ”’ out ; 
Spread them smoothly on their backs, 
And scald their faces for a tax. 

You need not wince, it must be done,— 
Forbearance is a virtue gone,— 

The cry comes up from every State, 

«¢ Tax them, or repudiate.” 


*T'were next in order to review 

The internal tax and revenue; 

But, if there’s no objection to it, 

We'll go around, instead of through it; 
For he who treads that tangled glen, 
And finds his way out safe again, 
Without the ruin of his pate, 

Must be both brave.and fortunate; 


And as I’m not considered either, 
T’ll keep out of it altogether ; 

Going, instead, around the edges, 

To see what’s hidden in the hedges; 
And here we find, without digressing, 
High tariff labelled as a blessing. 
I’ve seen whisky sold for ‘bread ;”’ 
Murder named a ‘+ friendly deed ;”’ 
Thieving, a ‘‘ virtue without taint,” 
And heard the devil called a ‘ saint ;”’ 
But this high tariff. which they call 
A blessing, surely beats them all. 
What is high tariff, when laid bare, 
Stript of all that’s false and fair ? 
"Tis robbery, direct and pure, 
Legalized to make it sure ; 

It robs the poor man’s slender purse, 
Making his bad condition worse; 

It steals the nation’s revenue, 

And benefits a favored few. 

This is high tariff «* cut and dried ;” 
A Chinese notion Yankeefied. 


T have this test by which I try 
All such kinds of theories by, 
And using it, 'twill not take long 
To tell if they be right or wrong: 
What gives to labor fair reward, 
And yields to virtue no discord, 
What cheapens needful clothes and food, 
Will prove to all a certain good ; 
And what produces the reverse 
Will just as surely prove a curse. 
(To be continued ) 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


THE DUTIES OF A MEMBER OF THE UNION, 


Mr. Epiron:—What are the duties of a member of the 
Union ? 

The answer is. briefly contained in these few words: 
«To use all honorable and proper means to advance the 
interests of the Coach-Makers’ Union.” 

Reader, are you a Union man? If so, read this simple 
definition of your duties over carefully and see what obliga- 
tions it places you under, and the rule of action it points 
out to you in reference to the Union. After examining well 
each point of the above definition, ask yourself if you have 
complied with this rule, and discharged your duties faith- 
fully as a member in good standing. 

In order to assist you a little in making the comparison, 
let me suggest a few questions, which 1 hope you will an- 
swer ‘¢ without fear or favor.” ; 


Have you advanced the interests of the Union by paying | 
your dues promptly each month? Or have you, on the — 


contrary, obliged the Secretary to notify you at the end of 
the quarter, and thereby putting the Union to much incon- 
venience, by withhholding from it that which is absolutely 
necessary for the advancement of its interests ¢ 

Have you advanced the interests of the Union by attend- 
ing the meetings regularly, and thereby showing your fel- 
low-workmen who are not members that you are interested 
in them? Or have you remained away for weeks, and even 
months, showing a careless indifference about matters per- 
taining to the Union? 
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Have you done all in your power to obtain new members 
and advanced the interests of the Union by spreading its 
influence? Or have you remained satisfied with belonging 
to vl yourself, without caring whether others joined it or 
not ¢. 

Have you advanced the interests of the Union by speak- 
ing well of it on all occasions, and defending it against the 
attacks of its enemies? Or have you, when asked your opin- 
ion of the Union, made answer something after this fashion : 
“Well, I don’t know, it’s a very good thing, though I 
have never received any benefit from it, and never expect 
to.” Or, when you have heard persons running the Union 
down, have you maintained a studied silence, for fear of 
compromising yourself, or perhaps losing favor in some 
quarter or other ? 

Have you advanced the interest of the Union by sub- 
scribing for the JouRNAL, and doing all in your power to 
extend its circulation? Or have you, when urged to sub- 
scribe for it, declined on the ground that you cannot afford 
it, but at the same time perhaps you have asked the company 
to ‘« Come in and take something,” the cost of said ‘< some- 
thing, being sufficient probably to cover one half a year’s 
subscription ? > 

Have you advanced the interests of the Union by show- 
ing your employer that Union men are good men; are faith- 
ful and trustworthy, believing that the interests of the 
employer and employee are identified one with the other, 
and that consequently whatever advances one should ad- 
vance the other, and what injures one injures the other 
also? Or have you, by careless negligence of your busi- 
ness led him to suppose that the opposite is the case ? 


Having answered these questions in your own mind, ac- 
cording to the evidence presented there, either for or against 
you, | think you will be enabled to see some point in which 
you have failed to fulfill the duties laid down in the answer 
to the question with which I commenced this article. 

Reader, if I have succeeded in throwing any light on 
the subject of your duty, I have but discharged a duty 
which devolves alike on all who belong to our Association, 
that of speaking our opinion and ideas out plainly and freely, 
in order, if they are right, others may profit by them, and 
if wrong, we in our turn may be enlightened. 

Be not afraid of doing too much. I often hear members 
say, in speaking of matters connected with the Union, 
‘«[t’s none of my business.’’ If it is not your business, 
whose is it, lask? Suppose-every member should say the 
same, what would come of your Union in a short time? Isay 
it is your business; every matter which in any way con- 
cerns the Union, either directly or indirectly, is the busi- 
ness of each and every member, as well as of the officers. 
But you say the officers are placed in their several positions 
to attend to the business of the Union, and see that the 
laws are enforced. That, I admit, is their duty; but what 
guarantee have you that they will discharge their duty 
faithfully? How do you know but your confidence has 
been misplaced ; that the men into whose hands you have 
trusted the reins of government may, through mismanage- 
ment, have your Union on the verge of ruin before you are 
aware of it, and you will have it to build up again anew ? 


Therefore, let us all take an interest in the affairs of the 


Union, remembering that each has a duty, a work to per- | 


form, and let none try to shirk or evade this duty, for if 
the members of the body refuse to do their duty, the body 
itself must soon perish for want of support. Therefore, [ 


say, let one and all come up to the work manfully, cheer- 
fully, not with the spirit of men driven to perform a disagree- 
able act, but as men who see before them a duty which 
they are determined to accomplish; and in the words of 


; Longfullow— 


“In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the strife. 


«¢Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 
Provipenceg, R. I. 


For the Coach-Makers’? International Journal. 


ADMISSION OF MEMBERS. 


Mr. Eprror:—An inordinate desire of Unions to in- 
crease in membership has suggested the following thoughts, 
and it is a matter which ought to have some consideration. 
The desire to increase is often stimulated by an ambition to 
outstrip some other Union in numbers, and the rules that 
should be observed in the admission of members are, in agreat 
measure, lost sight of. No one can be admitted to member- 
ship except upon the recommendation of a brother, and our 
Constitution says, in order to be eligible, he must be com- 
petent thereat. Such a recommendation should not be 
based upon the simple fact that the brother knows nothing 
to the contrary. He should know something in his favor, 
and should be able to produce evidence that he isa fully 
competent workman. ‘Lhe investigating committee should 
thoroughly canvass the petitioner, and satisfy themselves 
that he is not prompted by any selfish or unworthy motives 
in seeking admission, but by an earnest desire to do good 
to his fellow-men, and every member of the Union should 
take an interest in the matter, and satisfy himself, as far as 
possible, aside from the report, of the fitness of the appli- 
cant, and when the petition comes up for final action he 
should be in his place to vote. With proper precaution in 
admitting members, a Union cannot increase too rapidly; 
for its strength will be in proportion to its members. But 
unworthy members are like rotten timbers in a coach body ; 
they weaken the whole structure. Therefore, I would say, 
increase slow'y. Let your growth be healthy and prosper- 
ous. To committees, investigate thoroughly, judge calmly, 
and report fearlessly. One bad man kept out of our 
Unions is better than an accession of several good ones. 
If you cannot get the proper material, select ncne. 

There are many motives which induce men to apply for 
membership in our Unions; but first of all, I would repel 
those who are incompetent. In all strikes for increase of 
wages or reduction of the hours of labor, the most scientific 
workmen are foremost in the movement. A logical conse- 
quence of their capacity to command better terms is, that 
they will demand these terms, not as a boon bestowed by 
their employers, but as a right. Those who work on and 
take no interest in the movements are, as a general thing, the 
most indifferent and least capable workmen. Theirignorance 
of the principles and practice of their avocation begets a 


timidity which results in a halting and vaccilating course. | 


Let your Financial Secretary refer to his books, and he will 
notice, in almost every case. that the delinquent is an in- 
ferior workman. A great evil is the loose manner in which 
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our Unions are apt to be managed. The Unions might and 
should be conducted so as to insure the protection of the 
real, competent workman. No workman should be ad- 
mitted without passing an examination by a competent 
committee. Employers would gladly submit to our restric- 
tions usually imposed, if they, in this, secure first class, 
educated workmen. It is too true that, instead of this 
being the case, the Unions are often used by incompetent 
workmen to secure full wages for themselves, without hav- 
ing given the necessary time or skill to acquire a know- 
ledge of their business. The best workmen, who have 
spent longer time in acquiring this knowledge, are thus 
brought down to a level with the worst. 

The certificate of membership of our Union, which, we 
are free to say, is an honor to the organization, should be 
equivalent to a diploma or certificate of scholarship. We 
owe it to ourselves that this should be made so. Rules 
should be adopted, and rigidly enforced, excluding all in- 
competent, unskilled workmen from membership. When 
this shall be done, and done thoroughly, there will be little 
opposition on the part of employers to our Unions that 
secure first class workmen for them. Kerr, of No. 8. 


For the Coach-Make:s’ International Journal. 

Ata special meeting of Coach-Makers’ Union, No. 6, of 
Wilmington, Del., held on the 20th day of April, 1867, 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted ; 

Whereas, It has pleased an allwise Providence to call 
from our midst of labor and association, our much esteemed 
friend and brother, Wm. C. GALIGNE, while yet in the prime 
of life, and in the full vigor of manhood; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we individually and collectively bow and 
acknowledge the wisdom and power of Him, who ever rules 
with the rod of mercy, in calling from our midst our deceased 
brother ; and we cheerfully submit to the dispensations of 
his providence. 

Resolved, That the family and friends of our brother have 
our united sympathy in this their hour of trial, and we 
commend them to Him, who alone can console them. 

Resolved, That in the death of Brother GaLieng, the 
Union has lost a zealous member, and society a just and 
worthy man; one whose every action was to promote the 
welfare of his fellow beings. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented 
to the family of the deceased, and be published in th 
Coacnu-Maxers’ INTERNATIONAL ’ JOURNAL. 

MatuEw J. Rocers, Parrick J. CaniLt, Patrick 
Roney, Committee. 


REPORTS FROM SUBORDINATE UNIONS, 


No. 1, New Yorx Crry.—Initiated: one hundred and 
eight, (108.) By card: M. Smith. P. McMurray, T. Mc- 
Cluskey, D. Link. Expelled: Richard Dolan, for viola- 
tion of obligation. Cards granted: Fred. Striker, Valen- 
tine Evans, W. L. Grahn. The difficulty that existed 
during the past month with No. 1 has been settled satis- 
factorily to the members of the Union, ali the employers 
having acceded to the demand made upon them. It was 
only necessary to withdraw the men from one of the shops 
that of J. C. Parker & Co., which was done on the Ist 
of April. During the second week that the men were out 
‘the prospect began to look very unfavorable for the Union, 
as the shop was getting filled up with non-society men. 
The bosses being determined not to give in, were scouring 


the country in search of hands. As a consequence, some 
of the members, whose places were being filled, began to 
show signs of dissatisfaction, and this being the first serious 
difficulty that has occurred since the Union was organized, 
the members, from a want of experience in such matters, 
did not seem to fully understand what it was necessary to 
do, when it became apparent to all that the President and 
Secretary of the I. U. should be telegraphed for, which was 
accordingly done, and they immediately appeared amongst 
us. At this time great anxiety was manifested by the 
members at the condition the strike wasin. The Presi- 
dent of the I. U., after learning all the particulars seemed: 
to fully comprehend the necessities of the case, and pledged 
the I. U. to send, if required, $2,000 a week to carry us 
through the difficulty. In an instant, and as if by magic, 
the whole scene was changed. Confidence was restored, and 
we knew our cause was wom. Those who were growing de- 
spondent, and losing faith in the Union, became the most 
determined, and all, with one unanimous voice, were ready 
to march on to victory. In five days from the time that 
Mr. Harding arrived in New York the difficulty was 
ended, with the Union established upon a firm basis, 
which it would be no light undertaking to overthrow. It 
will be a satisfaction to know that, in withdrawing the 
men from the manufactory of J. C. Parker & Co., every 
member did his duty mantully, with the exception of one, 
who has been dealt with as he deserved. No. 1 returns 
thanks to all the Subordinate Unions for their sympathy 
and aid in the time of trouble. 
W.H. Evans, Box 36, Hoboken, N. J. 


No. 2, PuinapELpHia, Pa.—Initiated: Wm. C. Mont- 
gomery, J. G. Lawser, Edward Buckley. By card: Frede- 
rick Jost. Trade is pretty fair, although it might be 
better, and nobody injured thereby. We fully endorse the 
action of the I. U. in regard to No. 1, and will support 
them to the end. D. Stuart Knapp, 

4 Fishbourne place, Washington av. bel. Seventh st. 


No. 3, Batrimore, Mp —Initiated: H. P. McElroy, I. 
A. F. Rehm, Thomas Gaitly, J. L. Parker. By card: W. 
Anderson. Expelled: Wm. J. Reese, for violation of Art. 
II., Sec. 10, of Constitution. Resigned: Henry Wicks, 
(become an employer.) Trade very dull. 

W.S. Ricnarpson, 124 Great Hughes street. 


No. 4, Atpany, N. Y.—By card: Marx Bosler, A. C. 
Kaag. Reinstated: Joseph Vinlove. Rejected: J. Burgess. 
Cards granted: W. Dodds, C. Crowder, A. Flagg, C. Groos, 
F. Cady. Trade good. Body-makers little slack. 

JaMES Conway, 122 Lydius street. 

No.5, Wasuaineton, D. C.—Initiated: 17. Card granted: 
Bernard Sprightly. Trade good. No. “5” is prospering 
steadily, and bids fair to rival some of our largest Unions 
in numbers ere long. We have sustained a serious loss 
this month, in the person of our worthy Vice-President, 
Bernard Sprightly, who has drawn his card, and gone from 
among those who respected him as a man, and admired 
him as an officer, to the appreciating company of our sister 
Union, No. 3. To him is No. 5 indebted, more than to 
any other one man on her rolls, for the present large 
number of members. His untiring zeal, and unflagging 
energy were ever directed toward the furtherance of the 
‘‘oreat cause,” and No. “5” has indeed lost, in losing 
him, a ‘‘ tower of strength.’’? Good luck to him. 

J. J. FENTON, 
Care of Wm. Walters, D st. between 9th and 10th sts, 
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No. 6, Witmineton, Det.—Initiated: Robert Liddell, 
Wm. Hitchen, Edward B. Pierce; Patrick Behen, John- 
Ibaugh, Thomas White, Andrew W. Jones. By card: 
James McKenna. Card granted: Thomas F. McCluskey. 
Deceased: Wm C Galigne. The condition of trade just 
at present is very unsettled. There is not that rush in 
business usual at this season of the year, except in the 
common shops, where they throw their work together, and 
over-stock the market with a lot of spoiled material, put 
up in the shape of a job, but done in such a manner that 
there is very little strength or durability in it. In such 
shops, it might be said, business is brisk; but in good 
shops, or the shops where the work is made, and not 
thrown together, (and [ am thankful to say we have some 
of the latter class still left.) there is not so much of a rush, 
but a more steady and even trade; but the members of No, 
6 have no great cause to complain, as, I believe, all, or very 
nearty all, of her members are employed at present, although 
some have had it very tough this last winter, and have just 
got to work, after being idle two, three and as high as four 
months. Since our last report No. 6 has lost, by the hand 
of death, a good and useful member, Brother William C. 
Galigne, after a long and severe illness. Our members had 
the great satisfaction of aiding him while sick, and of doing 
their best toward giving him a decent and respectable burial. 
The shop of C. W. Horn has been badly injured by fire 
during the past month. The loss was not very heavy, ex- 
cept a large lot of ash and hickory. The fire-broke out in 
a stable belonging to Mr. Horn. Several dwellings near 
the shop, in which some of our members resided, were 
burned, they having to move out in a hurry, and pile up 
in the street; but they soon found friends, who took them 
in. On behalf of No. 6, [ congratulated the members of 
No. 1, of New York city. on the successful terminus of 
their difficulty, and rejoice to hear that all things are 
settled satisfactory to the Union. 

E. W. Grisves, 507 Kast Sixth street. 


No. 7, Troy, N. Y¥.—Initiated: Joseph Roy. Card 
granted: David Ducharm. Trade continues good. 
JouN Loprwick, 32 Seventh street. 


No. 8, Cotumsus, 0.—Trade good; prospects uncertain. 
We tind by experience in No. 8 of late that a few car- 
riage-makers in this city cannot or will not understand the 
principles we are battling for. There are some who are on 
the fence in regard to the Union, as there always are in 
movements of this kind. We ask ourselves, why is it that 
some of our craft hold out, and show a disposition to throw 
cold water on the undertaking, when it is well known that 
its very object is to elevate them, and bind them together 
by a bond of brotherly esteem? The whole aim of the or- 
ganization is to elevate, not to degrade ourselves; not to 
throw any obstacles in the way of our employers, but to 
place ourselves in an attitude to meet them on an equal 
footing when asking for rights which belong to us. To 
all such as hod back let us say, there will be a day when 
they will look back upon the present time, and wish they 
had pursued a different course. We also have a few who 
think their situations worth more to them than their man- 
hood. ‘They do not take into consideration that every day 
makes additions to our sister Unions, which makes them 
stronzer and stronger, until not to be a member will mean 
not to be a competent workman. If the craft will unite 
with us, it will not be long until they see that the Union 
is just what is required, and our employers will acknow- 


ledge that, instead of the Union being an injury to them, 
they will not have it abolished on any account, without 
they wish to keep their men from raising above the level of 
aloafer. If the craft is not worth making an effort to ele- 
vate above what it has been, we say; good-bye to all reforms ; 
we say again, then, “‘Close up the ranks.’’ It is certainly 
a disgrace and scandal to the coach-makers of the city of 
Columbus to treat with careless indifference such opportu- 
nities offered them for their advancement, but it is a well 
known fact that with an organization of this kind, where the 
interests of a multitude are directly involved, the masses, 
after taking the first step in the good work, are too apt to 
imagine their part accomplished, and leave the result to be 
carried out by a few of the more faithful, who seem to be 
ready and willing to bear their own burthens, as well as 
those of others. ‘Those who have done the work and think- 
ing for the sluggards, having used moral suasion and in- 
controvertible arguments, and all fair and honorable means 
towards them and our employers, to induce a certain few 
to unite with us, have made the conclusion that it is use- 
less to bring any other means to bear on such men. As 
we find the quantity of letters in the alphabet too limited 
to express our opinions of them, we prefer to place the 
meaning of our report in plain words, so that it will not be 
misunderstood. Having used our abilities to the utmost, 
Micawber-like, we are waiting for something to turn up. 
Joun B. PreK, Box 160. 


No. 9, Sprinerietp, O.—Initiated: Martin Warwick, 
Alonzo Riddle. Trade good. No. 9 is progressing finely. 
We occasionally add a lucky member to our ranks, but 
our field of labor is about gone over. We have about all 
the journeymen connected with us that are eligible or 
worthy of becoming members, and our only effort will be 
to improve ourselves in the workings of our organization. 
We had a very interesting meeting last evening, discussing 
the prospects of No. 1. Our best wishes attend them. We 
trust they will stand for their rights /‘ke men, and victory 
will be theirs. R. J. Beck, Box 541. 


No. 10, Cincinnati, 0.—Initiated: two. Card granted: 
Lawrence Gavity. Trade better than it has been for the 
last two months. 

Ww. T. Bonts, S. E. cor. John and Ninth streets, 

No. 11, Locisviutur, Ky. 

Maurice Hickey. 238 Sixth street. 

No. 12, Inpranapouis, INp. 

H. J. MarsHauu, Box 1657, 


No. 13, New Haven, Conn. 
J. B. Epwarps, 16 Pine street. 


No. 14, BripGeport, Conn.—Initiated: Geo. Bidwell, 
Wm. H. Gould, E. N. Goodwin, C. S Halsey, Isaac B. 
Smith. Trade not very brisk. Of the condition of No. 14, 
we have nothing to say different from our last report. We 
congratulate, not only the members of No. 1, but the whole 
I. U., on the success in New York; but we deprecate the 
idea of calling it a battle, a triumph, a great victory won, &e. 
These terms imply that we have an ENEMY over whom we 
have been victorious, and they are calculated to make 
enemies of our employers, which cannot be good policy. 
Let all our doings and communications, although firm, be 
tempered with a quiet and unostentatious spirit, which will 
gain the respect, instead of exciting the ire of our employers. 
A vote of thanks was passed by No. 14, to the members of 
No. 1, for the noble stand they have taken and maintained, 
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and the good work they have accomplished for the entire 
iu. G. J. Carpenter, Box 1319. 


No. 15, Newark, N. J.—Initiated: J. B. Genung, M. 
Drummond, P. Leese, W. C. Clark. John Smith, John M. 
Smith, Frank Hammell, Wm. T. Bonnell, John Doon. 
Trade is reviving with us. Our members are all employed 
with the exception of Mr. Marsh’s hands. They are on a 
strike for living wages. If our employers would only do 
as they would wish to be done by, there would not be any 


trouble. We know onr demands are just, and we must 
have them. He threatens to close his shop before he 
gives in. We have heard of other bosses who have said 


the same thing, and yet they have acceded to the de- 
mand. Perhaps it would bea benefit to Newark if he did, 
as he tries to underwork our other employers whenever he 
can, thereby keeping the wages lower than they would be. 
Gen. Wm. Harding is commanding our army, and he is 
determined to ‘light it out on this line, if it takes all sum- 
mer.’’ Our brothers in New York have done nobly, and 
they need not be afraid but what Newark will follow their 
good example If we do live in the wilderness, (as the New 
Yorkers are fond of styling New Jersey,) we are not all 
wild animals, to be driven about and imposed upon, 
although it would seem we have been a long time In find- 
ing it out. We held a mass meeting on the 27th of this 
month (April) to which members of the different Trades’ 
Unions were invited; but some mean, sneaking puppy 
went around and defaced our bills. So it can be seen 
what things (not men) we have to contend against. How- 
ever, we had a large meeting; had good speaking from a 
member of the Carpenters’ Union, President Harding, and 
brothers from New York. Newark is awake at last, and 
she does not intend to be found napping very soon. 
Gro. S. Heprensere, 94 Commerce street. 


No. 16, Sauem, N. J. C. S. Scort. 


No. 17, Ranway, N. J.—(Reorganized.) 
S. Smytage WixiiaMs, Box 118. 


No. 18, HArtTrorD, Conn. 
J. H. Dunn, 11 South Ann street. 


No. 19, Boston, Mass.—We are in a flourishing condi- 
tion, and everything looks favorable. Business good. 
Wa. Maaoon, 7 Lincoln street. 


No. 20, Concorn. N. H. J. KE, Larkin, 


No. 21, PortLanp, Mu.—Initiated: J. B. Mallard, E. 
W. Knight, A. Lewis, F. A. Randall, W. A. Winslow, J. 
W. Downing, W. Carroll. Resigned: Samuel S. Burnham. 
Trade good at present. Members all employed. The con- 
dition of No. 21 is about the same as when last reported, 
with the exception of a steady increase in membership, 
and I trust that before many days we shall have every 
journeyman in the city within the Union. Brother Peek, 
of No. 8, will please accept our thanks for communication 
which was read in our meeting, and was received with 
pleasure by the members. He will hear from me soon. I 
would be pleased to hear from the Corresponding Secretary 
of any Union, and will cheerfully answer all communica- 
tions. We hope the difficulty in New York will soon be 
settled satisfactory to all concerned. 

EK. K. Exuis, Box 157. 

No. 22, Provipence, R. I. 

N. KE. Houeu, 62 Dorance street. 


No. 28, Worcester, Mass.—Initiated: A. Duber, T. J. 
Casey. By card: John H. Wakefield. Cards granted: 
C. R. Todd, 'T. J. Casey, J. M. Merche. Trade good. 
Being called upon to perform the duties of Corresponding 
Secretary once more, | will endeavor, as far as possible, to 
keep the craft informed of all that is of importance to them 
in and about Worcester. Although there are others who 
are far more capable of attending to the duties which de- 
volve upon a Secretary, [am always willing to do any- 
thing which will start the great wheel of labor reform in 
the advance, hoping that all will, at the same time, join in 
the general move for the better. I was pleased with the 
report of No. 3 in our April number of the JouRNAL, and 
I must say that his sentiments in that article are mine, 
especially the remark that ‘‘in union there is strength.” 
In the above saying there is a mighty power that can be 
wielded, a power which no capital can crush or trample 
under foot. The mere influence which its presence exerts 
is astonishing, and if we keep ourselves closely banded to- 
gether, it is only a matter of time when, if we demand 
anything that is reasonable, we shall have it granted. But 
here I would say, as did Mr. Richardson, of No. 3, be care- 
ful how we use that power, lest we stumble, and are 
crushed to atoms, Good generalship is better, by far, 
than a numerous army. Then, let us have for our motto, 
‘“Do unto others as you would that they should do unto 
you,” and then we shall find friends wherever onr organi- 
zation is found, outside of the craft as well as within, and 
heaven will smile on all of our works. And now to the 
weak and timid among the coach-makers: think you of 
the old adage, ‘‘ Put not your hand to the plow, and turn 
back,” but turn your furrow deep and smooth, and if any 
of the workings of the Union are not satisfactory, use your 
utmost influence to erase such annoyances, and if they are 
wrong, you will find that, in time, they will be erased, and 
if successful, you will do a double work with one effort, 
which will make you better pleased with yourself and the 
craft generally, for I find a great disposition among many 
of our Union members, if they cannot have their say, they 
will not speak for themselves, and give their opinion on the 

subject, but wish to withdraw from the Union, and make 
‘no effort to amend the wrong, or, if it is right, to abide by 
the majority. Never was any plan of reform made perfect by 
one man alone, or certainly, not by the first trial. The first 
long and bloody struggle for the free institutions of our 
great and noble country was not sufficient to instill into 
every one’s heart that it was to bea reality; but a more 
bloody and more terrible struggle had to be gone through 
with; and so with our own cause. We shall be called to 
pass through many trials and tribulations in our journey ; 
but if, as in the cause of our country, we are true to our 
banner, we shall reap our reward in ten-fold ratio. 

J. B. Hupsarp, 29 Thomas street. 

No. 24, SprINGFIELD, Mass. OC. 8S, Bucsen, Box 91. 

No. 25, BELCHERTOWN, Mass. R. H. FEuron. 

No. 26, Scuenecrapy, N.Y. M.C. France, Box 226. 

No. 27, Utica, N. Y. A. B. Watuine, 49 John st. 

No. 28, Rocnester, N. Y.—Resigned: Jacob Sniffel. 
Trade good. We would congratulate No. 1 on the success 
of their efforts for justice and right. Let us take courage, 
and go on in the good work begun, and success will crown 
our efforts as an organization. Then, brothers, let us be 
watchful, as ‘‘ eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 


ane 
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No. 29, Derroit, Micn. H. W. Scort, 139 Bates st. 


No. 30, New Beprorp, Mass.—Trade very good at pre- 
sent. The members of our Union take a great deal of inte- 
rest in the business which is now before them, and are, of 
course, anxiously awaiting the issue, and if we are true to 
_ our cause, as we should be, having perfect confidence in one 
another, and putting forth our energies like men who have 
something in view which is well worth striving for, there 
is not the shadow of a doubt as to what the issue will be, 
and it will then remain as now, merely a question of time. 
Now, brethren, let us put forth our full strength, and we 
shall then be able to make ourselves known and remem- 
bered, not as mere tools, but as men who are willing to 
devote their time and talent in the service of those only 
who are willing to give them a fair equivalent for the same. 
Now, let us remember, is the time. Let us improve it, and 
you shall have the hearty co-operation of all true members 
of No. 30. We would take this opportunity to thank 
Brother Peek for his very welcome letter, and should be 
very happy to have an opportunity of extending our thanks 
to others, also, but have some conscientious scruples about 
doing so at present. 

JosHua M. Jenny, 134 Washington street. 


No. 31, Burrato, N. Y. 
Taos. J. Strings, 13 Hickory street. 


No. 32, Aprtan, Micu. 
FRANKLIN WILLIAMS, Box 938. 


No. 33, COnevetanp, O.—Initiated: Martin Dwire, 
Henry Manning, Wm. Boyd. Cards granted: Wm. Ports- 
mouth, E. C. Reed, W. J. Morrison. Trade nothing ex- 
tra for this season of the year. In the JourNaL for April 
appear the names of Souman & Worden; they should have 
been Lowman & Worden. Allow us, through the Jour- 
NAL, to acknowledge favors from No. 6 and No. 8. 

JOSEPH JOHNSTON, 90 Chestnut street. 


No. 34, Ravenna, O.—Initiated: A. A. Davis. By 
card: W.J. Morrison, Cards granted: Frederick Wolf, 
Wm. Adams. Trade very good. <A. A. Davis, pro tem. 


No. 35, NASHVILLE, TENN. C.F. HAcK, 
Care Myers & Hunt, 103 N. Market street. 


No. 36, Mempnis, Tenn.—Initiated: Dennis Fealy, 
Thomas Madigan. Card granted: R. H. Langbein Trade 
in this section is unusually dull for this season of the year. 
No. 36, I am sorry to say, don’t seem to improve much in 
getting into good working order. We organized in December 
last, and up to the present time I have been unable to makea 
correct report. ‘The cause is simply this: there is not that 
interest taken in the matter that there should be. I speak 
of officers and members alike. ’Tis true, we are all green 
in society matters, but if the officers would attend the 
meetings more regularly, we could soon get our little Union 
in good working order. We have a few members that 
seem very indifferent about attending the meetings. If 
they don’t want their names to come out in the JouRNAL, 
they had better attend the meetings. We are eagerly look- 
ing for another victory for the Union ‘by the first corps” 
of the Metropolis, No. 1, hoping they may get all they de- 
mand; and No. 4, also, has the sympathy of No. 36, hop- 
ing they may have a speedy settlement of their difficulty to 
the satisfaction of the Umon. We congratulate No. 6 on 
their success in the late struggle for their just rights. May 


they always come out at the ‘big end of the horn,” is the 
wish of your humble servant. 
M. A. Mapican, 188 Third street. 


No. 37, Sr. Louis, Mo.—Initiated: Charles Letchner. 
Cards granted: M. Burgester, C. Wait, C. Holiday, T. 8. 
Wyatt, L. Horn. Trade fair for the time of the year. 
Brother coach-makers, let us stand firm, and be prompt in 
doing our duty as men of intclligence and energy. You 
will always find No. 37 ready to meet all demands, no 
matter what they may be. You will never find us on a 
back seat so long as we can get a front one. May we ever 
prosper. J. L. C. Smirn, 

Care Freeman & Green, Fifteenth and Chestnut sts. 


No. 38, Darron, O.—Initiated: N. Johantgen, George 
Bishop. Charles Mahara, Levi Keiser. By card: M. 
Murry. ‘Trade very good. Iam happy to state that No. 
38 is still increasing, and bids.fair of, some day, making a 
bright star on the glorious banner of the laboring men’s 
Unions of this country. Our members work with their 
might for the good of the cause. The more difficulty we 
have, the more interest they take.. This is as it should 
be in all Unions. If they all do their duty promptly, our 
difficulties will be of short duration and easily overcome. 
Never pull back; but push ahead. Let us show ourselves 
capable of carrying out our principles. Let our demands 
be just; but when made, stand firm until they are com- 
plied with. You can depend on No. 38 promptly doing her 
duty in all cases. We also think Mr. Johnston’s proposi- 
tion for raising funds, to be used in case of emergency, a 


very good one, and would like to see something of that — 


kind adopted. Henry Terry, Box 187. 


No. 39, PirrssurG, Pa.—Initiated : Andy Bingham, Geo. 
Mills. Trade dull. There are some good men here, who 
say they will join us after a while. (I guess when the em- 
ployers commence to pull down the wages.) The worst 
trouble our Union has is, that the members will not attend 
the meetings regularly. [It is hard for them to give one 
night in a month to so good acause. They think if they 
put their names down, that is all they have to do, and that 
others have to do the work. I hope they will see the good 
of it before long, and will try and do their duty. 

Jacop Ruc#, 
Care J. S. Shaffer, cor. Liberty and Ferry sts. 
No. 40, Urnpanna, Onto. 
Daneiu T. Kipper, Box 364. 


No. 41, Burtineron, Vt.—Initiated: Michael Kelly. 
Card granted: F. Carpenter. Trade good. 41 ali rivht. 
JEREMIAH Leg, Box 366. 


No. 42, West AmMespury, Mass.—Initiated: 8. Goodwin, 
F. A. Pinkham, Wm. C. Tenson, O. 8. Currier, M. Berry, 
1. Whittier, J. Handly, J. Sheehan, B. A. Warner, M. 
Fitzgerald, N. Welch. Trade good. ~ 

E. Aueustus Leavirt, Box 21. 

No. 43, Lowrti, Mass.—Initiated: D. P. Hallowell, 
John Boyd, Edward Slocum. Card granted: E. Meredith. 
No. 48, of Lowell, is in good working order ; although we 
are young and few in numbers, we hope to be able to mcet 
any emergency that may arise. There has been some 
changes in officers the past month, but we hope for the 
future there will be less of such matter to report. Trade 
quiet at present. We hope in our next report to give quite 
an addition to our numbers. 

J.J. Fursisu, 52 Charles strect. 
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No. 44, Saco, Mzu.—Initiated: Charles W. Hill, Elijah 
Dow, Charles Gilford, J. H. Gibson, 8. F. Macowber, J. H. 
Sloman, E. J. Whitney. Cards granted: C, 8. Knowlton, 
C. L. Hanson, C. W. Hill. Trade good. The wide-awake 
officers of No. 21, not content with the thoroughness of 
their work in Portland, determined to visit our city and 
awaken an interest in the principles and purposes of the 
Coach-Makers’ International Union of North America. 
The enthusiastic manner with which they presented their 
cause, coupled with their implicit faith in the Union as a 
means of advancing the interests of all journeymen carriage- 
makers, was irresistible; and the result of their visit was 
the organization of No. 44. An association of this charac- 
ter, implies the existence of abuses, to reform which, organi- 
zation and common action are resorted to. The members 
of this Union, in the steps they have taken, disclaim to 
have been actuated or impelled by an special act of injustice 
imposed upon us by our employers. Our relations, upon 
the whole, are as satisfactory as can be expected under the 
existing system of labor, and if every employing carriage- 
maker in the country was as willing to accord what is just 
and fair to their hands as are our bosses, the exigencies 
which called our Union into existence, would have passed 
away; and we might pile our charters and constitutions 
away with other antiquated documents, curious as memen- 
toes of a crude semi-civilization. We acknowledge that 
we have felt some dismay at the criticisms our employers 
have passed upon our organization. Indeed, it would 
seem much pleasanter if they would address themselves to 
the task of preparing arguments in favor of our Union, 
instead of against it. But we understand that the instinct 
of self-preservation must inevitably place our bosses upon 
a stand-point, upon which they can see alone the objections 
possible to be raised against a proposition, susceptible to 
the suspicion of being inimical to their interests. Let us 
hope that after they have carefully weighed all the objec- 
tions, they will give some attention to the affirmative side 
of the question. 


There are, perhaps, in all places, certain good-natured 
men, who can’t find the heart to vex their benevolent 
bosses by identifying themselves with this Union concern. 
Perhaps their employer’s nétions of such mens’ indepen- 
dence and manliness are much heightened thereby. A 
certain Senator in the Congress of the United States, once 
. upon a time, felt it to be his duty, when speaking of tho 
«so-called free States,” to invidiously style them the 
‘« servile States,’ because, as he explained, of the almost 
universal practice among the corporations and general 
employers of the said States of pragmatically dictating to 
their hirelings the action they should take upon all public 
questions, and the candidates they should support at the 
polls. Carriage-makers of North America! can you better 
refute this calumny than by joining a Union, as soon as 
the preliminaries can be arranged ? 


We organized with fourteen members, March 19th, and 
have since added seven to our number. We could have 
reported a much larger membership, but we have thought 
best to profit by the advice of older Unions, and make 
haste slowly. A most gratifying unanimity has thus far 
characterized our proceedings, which have developed a 
firm determination to carry this thing through. Some of 
our younger members, being moved by the traditional 
migratory instincts of the New Englander—not by dissatis- 
faction—have notified their employers of their intentions to 


leave for other parts. Our loss will be the cause’s gain, 
for they are good workers, and will advocate our principles 
wherever they go. Our esteemed ex-President goes to 
West Amesbury, Mass. He carries with him the good 
wishes of every member, and his energy and manliness, 
together with those other unnameable qualities, will secure 
for him respect and esteem in any community. Vice- 
President U. L. Hanson, goes to Amesbury Mills, Mass., 
where I hope my old friends—if they have not already 
done so—will organize a Union in season for 1ts annuncia- 
tion to appear in the June number of the JOURNAL. 
Brother C. W. Hill, has also got Massachusetts on the 
brain. Werecommend Charlie to all the craft with whom 
his peregrinations shall bring him in contact. Our Union is 
composed, in the main, of that class of men whom, for long 
service in the same shop or locality, are usually denomi- 
nated ‘‘old stand-byes.”’ Our bosses know us well, and 
can judge pretty correctly by our past conduct, and our 
general faithfulness to our engagements, that we shall 
sacredly respect our. obligations to the Union, and that we 
shall insist upon working our way up; slowly it may be, 
to the position as laborers, so much and imperatively 
demanded by the interests of our families, our common 
humanity, and our country. We have thus far met every 
Monday evening, and generally have a full attendance. At 
our regular meeting, on the 22d instant, I was instructed 
to report through the Journat, that our Union unani- 
mously endorse the proposition submitted to our considera- 
tion, per the Secretary of the I. U., by Joseph Johnson, 
Corresponding Secretary of Union No. 33, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, dated at Cleveland, March 25th, 1867. Whenever 
the Convention of the I. U. shall authorize the same, No. 
44 will «go in.” James W. Goopricu. 


No. 45, MecuanicssurG, Pa.—Initiated: Byron Oyler. 
Trade very good. I take pleasure in announcing that we 
have good prospects ahead. We have four proposed, and 
think that in a short time we will have all the coach-makers 
in and around our town members of our Union. 

JOHN C. CLINE. 


No. 46, Yorx, Pa. (New Union.) 


No, 47, Lancaster, Pa. (New Union.) 
SAMUEL C. STEIGERWALT. 


No, 48, Sramrorp, Conn. (New Union.) 
ALEX. H. DeCamp. 


——___—_—_+ 22 e—___- 


LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


Profits are the product of labor and capital combined. 
Mere capital is worth only the current rate of interest. 
Invested capital, not secured, but risked and managed by 
the owner, ought to pay more. It ought to pay the inte- 
rest which might be obtained by simply loaning it, and a 
reasonable compensation for the time devoted to its man- 
agement, with a margin for extra risks. The two latter 
elements are difficult to determine, and capitalists are 
accustomed to estimate them very liberally. What is left, 
after these deductions from the gross product of labor and 
capital, is wages. People sometimes say there is no real 
conflict between employers and employed, and in certain 
respects there is none; but in other and very important 
respects there is an irrepressible conflict, which in some 
countries is assuming portentous dimensions. The division 
of the profits is a question upon which these two classes 


D. M. Cranmer. 
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have always been and always will be at variance, so long 
as they remain distinct classes. 


In England, where a large proportion ef the workingmen 
look forward to no change in their condition, expect neither 
in their own persons nor in the persons of their children 
to become employers, the conflict is organized. The em- 
ployers are and have long been in close alliance.. The 
tactical manoeuvre by which they usually seek to compel 
submission to their terms, is called a Lock-out—that is to 
say, they lock the doors of their mills and factories, and 
try to tame their opponents by starvation, just as the 
keepers of wild beasts deal with their troublesome animals. 
But the workingmen, gaining slowly in intelligence through 
centuries, have discovered the advantages of combination, 
and the United Kingdom is at last covered with Trades- 
Unions. Their favorite manceuvre is the Strike, which 
needs no explanation. There are 290 of these Unions in 
London, 97 in Manchester, 57 in Liverpool, 60 in Sheffield, 
42 in Birmingham, 50 in Glasgow, 45 in Dublin. One of 
these societies, the Carpenters and Joiners’, was founded 
in June, 1860, and rose within a year to a membership of 
618, distributed in 30 branches, with a capital of $1,600. 
In 1865, the Society of Carpenters and Joiners numbered 
194 branches and 5,670 members, and had a fund of $75,- 
v00. It was represented in 94 towns, and in 52 of these 
towns it had gained important advantages for its members 
within the year, sometimes an increase of pay, sometimes 
a reduction of time, sometimes both. The Trades-Unions 
in the kingdom number now over half a million of mem- 
bers, with an annual revenue of $5,000,000, and a reserve 
amounting to very near the same sum. These funds are 
chiefly used to sustain workingmen on astrike, or to enable 
them to hold out against a lock-out. 


Now men who have the capacity to organize so effective 
a resistance as this to what they consider unjust treatment, 
are surely capable of organizing for other purposes. Bodies 
of men, able and willing to raise such a fund as we have 
named, to be frittered away in squabbles about wages and 
time, are certainly able to raise money for some better 
purpose. In this country, where employers and employed 
are continually changing places, where almost every em- 
ployer remembers the time when he was dependent on 
his daily labor, and every workingman who has any special 
capacity, knows perfectly well that within a few years he 
will probably be paying instead of receiving wages, the 
parties are capable of regarding questions at issue between 
them with more equanimity than could otherwise be 
expected. Nevertheless, strikes are not uncommon among 
us, and lock-outs are beginning to be talked about. Is 
there not some way in which these wasteful methods of 
adjusting conflicting claims may be avoided ? What would 
be the result, for instance, if workingmen should employ 
themselves ¢ 

The experiment has been tried in various places, and 
notably by the iron-molders of Troy, New York. A little 
more than a year ago, prompted by a lock-out of eight 
weeks’ duration, the molders opened their subscription 
bouks, raised the money to put up anew foundry, pur- 
chased machinery and tools, coal and iron, and the right 
to manufacture one or two patent stoves, all for cash, 
and went to work on the 16th of July last. 
of stockholders and employees is 44. All who can, work 
by the piece, and their wages average $25 or $30 a week. 


The number ! 


paid their superintendent, and own now property worth 
$30,000 or $31,000. During the dull season in winter, 
these establishments are generally closed for three or four 
months. The Troy foundry has not been clesed. These 
men have an advantage over most stove founders: they can 
afford to work at altoss. Working at a loss with them 
means only a slight reduction of their wages ; with em- 
ployers who are not also laborers, it means ruin and bank- 
ruptcy. This, after all, is the cheapest and most satisfac- 
tory way of harmonizing the relations of Jabor and capital. 
It is in this direction that intelligent workingmen ought to 
look. It should be added, that the other founders in Troy 
have shown no jealousy of the new foundry, and have not 
suffered by its competition.— Portland Press. 


AN ASYLUM FOR PRINTERS, 

It has been stated that the will of the late Charles K. 
Browne (Artemus Ward) provides that his property should 
be used, after the death of his mother, in founding an 
asylum for printers. Mr. Browne left some $50,000, a 
sum by no means inconsiderable, but still hardly sufficient 
of itself for the object named. In view of this, the Chicago 
Tribune makes the following suggestion : 

‘‘ We propose that the craft in all parts of the country, 
by a united resolve, provide that there be retained by the 
foreman of each newspaper and printing office, from the 
earnings of the journeymen, a sum equal to five mills upon 
each dollar of his weekly bill. This small tax, of one half 
cent on the dollar, should be paid over to a local treasurer 
weekly, and by him forwarded to a general treasurer, to 
be invested until such time as the asylum fund will be 
available. The tax is a small one to each person, but in 
ten years’ time, if properly invested with its earnings, 
would constitute a fund equal to the establishment and the 
endowment of an asylum equal to the demands of the craft,~ 
and worthy of the men whose infirmities of body may 
make them its inmates.”’ 

Will not some wealthy coach-maker, in making his will, 
remember the needy of our craft with $50,000? We think 
there would be but little difficulty in getting the sum double 
in ten years. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF EMPLOYERS. 


When disagreements occur between employers and work- 
ing-men, the former are very apt to put a high estimate 
upon the fact that they can afford, better than the other 
class, to withstand a suspension of business. They feel 
that they are exempt from that pressing necessity which 
compels the working-man to labor for the support of him- 
self and his family. They look upon a strike as a simple 
question of endurance between capital and labor ; and, with 
a view to the necessities of the latter, they will take it for 
granted that it will be obliged to yield. It is true, of 
course, that the effects of business suspension strike home 
to the working-man more directly than to the employer. 
The former feels it. in the cutting off of his resources for sup- 
plying his family with the necessaries of life, while in the 
case of the latter it may not reach the family circle at all. 
But, in fact, the blow falls with equal severity upon both 
classes. The only difference is that one class is in a better 
situation to receive it than the other. Labor is the lever 
which moves the busy world, and, if it be paralyzed, 
destitution to every class becomes only a question of time. 


They have paid off regularly every Saturday night, have , Labor is the power which produces everything that we eat, 
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drink or wear, and capital is the means that sets it in 
motion. Each, therefore, is essential to and inseparable 
from the other; and sinee capital is the means which sets 
labor in motion, the greater responsibility rests upon it. 
Employers should look at the matter in that light, in- 
stead of falling back upon the pleasant idea that their needs 
are less pressing than those of the working-men, and that 
they can better afford to be idle. All the trouble between 
the two elements is found primarily in the assumed ability 
of each to force concessions from the other. Instead of re- 
garding capital and labor as inseparable allies, as meta- 
physical Siamese twins, they look upon them as mortal 
enemies, doomed by fate to an ‘irrepressible conflict.”” In 
fact, however, they are so closely bound together that an 
injury to the one necessarily thrills through the other, and 
affects both alike. The great object, therefore, should be 
to preserve harmony and to maintain sympathy between 
them. That can be reached by mutual forbearance, con- 
ciliation and compromise; and since circumstances give to 
employers the great erresponsibility for the maintenance of 
friendly relations between capital and labor, they should 
listen respectfully to every grievance on the part of work- 
ing-men, and endeavor to adjust differences in an amicable 
and satisfactory manner. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 

Coach-makers throughout the Continent desiring any information respect- 
ing the organization of Unions under the International Union, or for any 
other purpose connected with the trade, are requested to communicate 
with I. D. WARE, Box 624, Phila., Pa. 


SUBORDINAjTEH UNIONS, 

No.1, New York City, meets 2d and 4th Friday eve of each month at 
267 Bowery. President, William J. Maginn; Vice-President, Sylvester 
Shuck ; Recordingand Corresponding Secretary, W.H. Evans; Financial 
Secretary, James Hagerty; Treasurer, John Filan; Deputy President L. 
U., Wm. J. Wyatte, 77 Carll street, Myrtle avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


No. 2, Philadelphia, Pa., meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month 
at Diligent Hall, 10th and Filbert streets, 4th story. President, John W. 
Currie; Vice-President, Edward B. Brown; Recording and Correspond- 
ing Secretary, D. Stewart Knapp; Financial Secretary, I. D. Ware; 
Treasurer, Wm, A. Kern; Deputy President I. U., Robert Phillips, 567 
Gerdon street. 

No. 38, Baltimore, Md , meets 1st and 6d Monday eve of each month at 
Royston Hall, 81 Baltimore street. President. James H. West; Vice- 
President, Joseph W. Jones; Recording Secretary, R. C. Witter, Finan- 
cial Secretary, Robert Lawson; Corresponding Secretary, Wilmer S§, 
Richardson; Treasurer, Wm. Chesgreen ; Deputy President I. U., John 
A. Camper, 392 N. Gay street. 

No. 4, Albany, N. Y., meets every allernate Tuesday evening. Presi- 
dent, James H. Thrall; Vice-President, M. E. Griffin; Recording Secre- 
tary, Thomas Howarth; Financial Secretary, Thomas Rodgers; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, James Conway; Treasurer, G. 8. Lansing; Deputy 
President I. U., Jas. Conway, 122 Lydius street. 

No. 5, Washington, D. C.. meets second and fourth Thursday of each 
month. President,J. W Hibbs; Vice-President, D. P. Mealey ; Record- 
ing Secretary, G@. W. Mason; Financial Secretary, D. A. Clancey ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, J.J. Fenton; Treasurer, J. W.Lightelle; Deputy Pre- 
sident I. U., Julius Strobel, 

No. 6, Wilmington, Del., meets Ist and 3d Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, Samuel J. Wood; Vice-President, Samuel Durney ; Recording 
Secretary, I. N. Foreman; Financial Secretary, Thomas Bishop; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, E. W Grieves; Treasurer, William Hanna; Deputy 
President I. U., E. F. Morrow, 410 BE. Seventh street. 

No. 7, Troy, N. Y., meets 1st and 3d Friday evening of each month. 
President, William Donohue ; Vice-President, F Chamberlin; Recording 


Secretary, Henry Harrison; Financial Secretary, David Link; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, John Lodewick; Treasurer, Martin Roddy; Deputy 
President I. U., William B. Sherman. - 


No. 8, Columbus, Ohio, meets Ist and 3d Friday eve of each month. 
President, E. Tawrence; Vice-President, L: Neiberline, Recording 
and Corresponding Secretary, John B. Peek; Financial Secretary, Wm. 
R. Steele; Treasurer, Jewitt Hillery; Deputy Pres I. U.,Jas.A Miller, 


No. 9, Springfield, Ohio, meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month. 
President, W. G. Michael; Vice-President, Lewis Seibert; Recording 
Secretary, James Harrison; Financial Secretary, 0. J. Edwards; Cor- 
responding Secretary, R. J. Beck; Treasurer, Charles Fereny ; Deputy 
President I. U., William Johnson. 


No 10, Cincinnati, Ohio, meets Wednesday evening of each week. 
President Silas Smith; Vice-President, A. W. Mott; Recording Secre- 
tary, Joseph Wagstaff; Financial Secretary, William KE. Stillwell; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Wm. T. Bonte; Treasurer, J. H. Bonte; Deputy 
President I. U., J H. B. Cunningham. Box 2309. 


No. 11, Louisville, Ky., meets 1st and 3d Friday eve of each month. 
President, R. M. Cunningham; Vice-President, Wm Dewey; Recording 
Secretary, William Hydron; Financial Secretary, E. F. Marsh; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Matt Sharp; Treasurer, M. D. Phillips; Deputy 
President I. U., J. H. Kempe, care of E. Pierce, First street. 


No. 12, Indianapolis, Ind., meets Monday eve of each week. Presi- 
dent, C. A Stough; Vice-President, A. L. Cook; Recording Secretary, 
H.G. Shaw; Financial Secretary, C. B Monfort; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, H. J. Marshall; Treasurer, Hugh M’Kinley; Deputy President I. 
U., William V. Reading, Box 1618. 


No. 13, New Haven, Conn., meets Ist and 3d Wednesday eve of each 
month President, Charles Tucker; Vice-President, A. B. Spang; 
Recording Secretary, Jos. Palmer; Financial Secretary. H. A. Barnes; 
Corresponding Secretary, John B Edwards; Treasurer, H. D. Fisk; 
Deputy President I. U., H. D. Fisk, 66 Franklin street 

No. 14, Bridgeport, Conn., meets Ist and 3d Monday eve of each month 
President, Thomas Sedgwick ; Vice-President. James Carty; Recording 
Secretary, C. E. Lockwood; Financial Secretary, David Fowler ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary,@ J Carpenter; Treasurer, L.G. Blakeman ; Deputy 
President I. U., Homer B. Peck. 

No. 15, Newark, N. J., meets Ist and 3d Thursday eve of each month. 
President, Joseph Fields; Vice-President, Peter Barry; Recording Sec- 
retary, Robert Lutes; Financial Secretary, William 8. Collard ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, George 8. Hedenberg; Treasurer, E. M. Shotwell; 
Deputy President I U., Thomas M. Finigan, 12 Alling stree . 

No. 16, Salem, N.J., meets 2d Monday eve of each month.. President, 
Wm. H. Lawson; Vice-President, Fred. Smith; Recording Secretary, 
C. S. Scott; Financial Secretary, B. R. Kelty ; Corresponding Secretary, 
D OC. Stiles; treasurer, Joseph Rich; Deputy President I. U., Charles 
S Scott. 

No. 17, Rahway, N.J. President, Robert W. Moore; Vice-President, 
D. J. Bunn; Recording Secretary, Charles Hilliker, Financial and Cor- 
responding Secretary, S. Smythe Williams; Treasurer, John L Young: 
Deputy PresidentI. U., Wm Radbourn, Box 136. 

No. 18, Hartford, Conn, meets Ist and 3d Wednesday eve of each 
month. President, J. R. Newton; Vice-President, Alexander Thomp- 
son; Recording and Corresponding Secretary, J. H. Dunn; Financial 
Secretary, Theodore Dart; Treasurer. Michael O’Connor; Deputy Presi- 
dent I. U., Alfred Milton, 41 Albany Avenue. 

No. 19, Boston, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Wednesday eve of each month. 
President, G. T. Wade; Vice-President, James Nelson; Recording Sec- 
retary, David Hayes; Financial Secretary, J. A. Osburge; Corresponding 
Secretary, Wm. W. Webb; Treasurer, Wm. E. Potter ; Deputy President 
I. U., J. W. Ryecroft, E. Cambridge. 

No. 20, Concord, N. H., meets Ist and 8d Wednesday eve of each month. 
President, J. L. French; Vice-President, J. L. T. Brown; Recording 
Secretary, William P. Rich; Financial Secretary, J. L. Green; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Jas. E. Larkin; Treasurer, Stephen Blaner; Deputy 
President I. U., Arthur L, Merrill. 
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No. 21, Portland, Maine, meets Friday evening of each week. Presi- 
dent, James L. Morgan; Vice-President, Henry F. Monson; Recording 


Secretary, A. Dustan; Financial Secretary, J Scully; Corresponding | 


Secretary, E. K. Ellis; Treasurer, B. Sweat; Deputy President I. U., 
D. Briggs, 323 Congress street. 

No. 22, Providence, R I., meets 1st and 3d Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, E. A. Fiske; Vice-President, J. A. Macready ; Recording Sec- 
retary, J. N. Welsh ; Financial Secretary, A.C. Hermingway; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, N E. Hough; Treasurer, Wm. Clark; Deputy President 
1750. be Gurney. 

No. 28, Worcester, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, Thomas H. Dewey; Vice-President, A. McLeod; Recording 
Secretary, W. Howard ; Financial Secretary, A. Carpenter; Corresponding 
Secretary, J. Barber; Treasurer, J. Stiles; Deputy President I. U., 
James F. Fletcher 

No. 24, Springfield, Mass., meets Ist Monday evening of each month. 
President, Lewis Millson; Vice-President, Henry Dyer; Recording Sec- 
retary, A. Roy; Financial Secretary, Charles Geckler ; Corresponding 
Secretary, C.S. Bugbee: Treasurer, F. Jacobs; Deputy President I. U., 
J. A. Caldwell, Box 193. : 

No. 25, Belchertown, Mass., meets Ist and 3d Saturday eve of each month. 
President, Lorain A. Smith; Vice President, E. B. Hitchcock ; Record- 
ing, Financial and Corresponding Secretary, R. K. Felton; Treasurer, 
Israel Boyden; Deputy President I.U., Wm. H. Coffin. 

No. 26, Schenectady, N. Y., meets Ist and 8d Wednesday eve of each 
month. President, James B. Curtis; Vice President, Harvey F. Henton; 
Secretary, Marcus C. France; Treasurer, Charles Oberlander; Deputy 
President I. U., Charles Walker, 48 State street. 

No, 27, Utica, N. Y., meets 1st Tuesday eve of each month. President, 
E. A. Read; Vice-President, J. Bates; Rec. and Cor. Secretary, A. B. 
Walling; Financial Secretary, A Bates; Treasurer, E. Pitts; Deputy 
President I. U., James B. Smith. 

No. 28, Rochester, N. Y., meets Tuesday eve of each week, corner St 
Paul and Main streets; President. George Sweetman; Vice-President, 
H. Haslip; Recording Secretary, J. Larmer; Financial Secretary, M. 
Van Tyne; Corresponding Secretary, James Carson; Treasurer, Wm. 
Smith ; Deputy President I. U., A. B. Dickinson, 23 West avenue. 

No. 29, Detroit, Mich., meets on the first and third Wednesday evening 
of each month. President, Henry Hilton; Vice-President, William 
J. Drewery ; Recording Secretary, Andrew McCloy; Financial Secretary, 
J. Shannessey ; Corresponding Secretary, H. W. Scott; Treasurer, Fer- 
dinand Robbins; Deputy President I. U., James Perrott, 115 Adams 
avenue, Kast. 

No. 30, New Bedford, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Wednesday eve of each 
month. President, Freeman C. Luce; Vice-President, Ezra I. Walker; 
Recording Secretary, J. Augustus Wood; Financial Secretary, Asa T. 
Morse; Corresponding Secretary, J. M. Jenney; Treasurer, Frederick 
Mosher; Deputy President 1. U., James B. Hazzard. 

No. 31, Buffalo, N. ¥.—President, Henry Holliday ; Vice-President, 
William Cone; Secretary, Thos. J. Stines; Treasurer, Jacob Kennell. 

No. 32, Adrian, Mich, meets first and last Thursday evening of each 
month. President, John §. Austin; Vice-President, John W. Shoens ; 
Secretary, Franklin Williams; Treasurer, George W. Liber; Deputy 
President I, U., Homer P. Hopkins, Box 448. 

No. 33, Cleveland, Ohi» , meets every Ist and 3d Tuesday evening. 
President, Henry H. Rebbeck; Vice-President, William L. Hall; Re- 
cording and Corresponding Secretary, Joseph Johnson; Financial Secre- 
tary, H.G. Walker; Treasurer, John Reisch; Deputy President I. U., 
David Roberts care J. Johnston, 90 Chestnut street. 

No. 34, Ravenna, Ohio, meets first and third Wednesday evening of 
each month President, P.J Snay; Vice-President, Chas. Acker; Sec- 
retary, J. H. Thomas; ‘treasurer, T. J. Riddle; Deputy President I. Dz 
D. A. Geiger, Box 390 

No 85, Nashville, Tenn —President, Mark Mitchell ; Vice-President, 
John Ingalls; Secretary, W. H. Richards; Treasurer, B. F. Fields ; 
Deputy President I. U., George Boggs, 76N Market street. 

No.86, Memphis, Tenn.—President, Wm. @. Hughes; Vice-President, 
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C.L Howard; Secretary, M. A. Madigan; Treasurer, Wm. Rehkopf; 
Deputy President I U., Thomas R. Hopkins, 82 Exchange street. 

No 37, St. Louis, Mo.—President, R. McCann; Vice-President, Henry 
Motz; Recording Secretary, J. A. Goeb; Financial Secretary, M. R. 
Taylor; Corresponding Secretary, J. L C. Smith; Treasurer, P. J. 
Cooney ; Deputy President I. U., David M’Bride, 706 Olive street. 

No. 38, Dayton, Ohio.—President, 8. A Clark; Vice-President, John 
Heid; Secretary, Henry Terry; Treasurer, A. Shorel; Deputy President 
I. U., 8. D. Gillespie, 6 Brown street. 

No.39, Pittsburg, Pa.—Meets 2d and 4th Monday each month. President, 
Charles W. Lighthill; Vice-President, Wm. McConaghey ; Recording and 
Corresponding Secretary, Jacob Ruch; Financial Secretary, Robert B. 
Benney; Treasurer, Alex. Calhoun; Deputy President I. U.. William 
R. Terry, care J. 8. Shaffer, corner Liberty and Ferry streets, 

No. 40, Urbana, 0.-—President, James Steward; Vice-President, Wm. 
B. Sheyrick; Recording Secretary, James K Landis; Financial Secre- 
tary, William P Happersett; Corresponding Secretary, D. T. Kiddér ; 
Treasurer, Ludwig Borger; Deputy President I. U , HE. F. Falte. 

No. 41, Burlington, Vt.—President, James Urquhart; Vice-President, 
John Peckham ; Secretary, Jeremiah Lee; Treasurer, Frank Carpenter ; 
Deputy President I. U , Edward Lareau. 

No. 42, West Amesbury, Mass —President, Charles W. Emmerson; 
Vice-President, A. Smart; Recording Secretary, L. W. Colby ; Financial 
Secretary, Charles Palmer; Corresponding Secretary, Elbrige Leavitt ; 
Treasurer. John Langmaid; Deputy President I. U., T. H. Myron, Box 
59 South Amesbury. 

No. 43, Lowell, Mass.—President, J. 8. Whitney; Vice-President, 
James J. Wright; Recording and Corresponding Secretary, Chas Bird ; 
Financial Secretary, H.P. Hill; Treasurer, Charles A. Jewitt; Deputy 
President I. U., James McKenney, 100 Appleton street. 

No. 44, Saco, Me.—President, S. F. Macowber; Vice-President, R.S 
Merrill; Secretary, J. W. Goodrich; Treasurer, C. F. Gardon; Deputy 
President I. U, 8. F. Moody. 

No. 45, Mechanicsburg, Pa.—Meets Friday evening 0° each week. 
President, Benjamin Fish; Vice-President, James H. Palmer; Secretary, 
John C. Cline; Treasurer, James Rowand; Deputy President I. U., 
J.¥F. Merkline. 

No 46, York, Pa —President, Henry Neater; Vice-President, Geo. W. 
Hoover; Secretary, D. M. Cranmer; Treasurer, George Miller; Deputy 
President I. U., C. W. Brant. 

No. 47, Lancaster, Pa.—President, Geo W. Zeckler; Vice-President, 
James Stratton; Recording and Corresponding Secretary, Samuel C. 
Steigerwalt ; Financial Secretary, Jacob Metzger; Treasurer, Henry C. 
McCarthy; Deputy President I. U., Wm. Elder, Eagle Hotel. 

No. 48, Stamford, Conn.—President, Augustus Beale; Vice-President, 
Philip Learer; Secretary, Alex H. DeCamp; Treasurer, Chas. H. Provost, 
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EDUCATION IN MECHANISM. 

The progress made in creating new sources of mechani- 
cal education, within the last ten years, can only be likened 
to that which distinguishes our present public school system 
from the past monotonous hum-drum mode of lmparting 
instruction to the young. The change is just as marked in 
one as in the other, and the advantages gained by the 
mechanic confers quite as many benefits upon society as 
those derived from a more rapid and thorough education of 
the pupil. 

We venture to assert that history presents no parallel to 
the advancement made in the perfection of all mechanical 
arts within the last quarter of a century. To the close 
observer, we need present no evidence of this fact ; but we 
feel an inward glow of pride in alluding to the development 
of mind, and the intellectual application of muscle, which 
is so admirably adapted to the utilitarian purposes of 
society. To enumerate the comforts and conveniences, the 
pleasure and satisfaction derived from the progress made in 
mechanical education, would occupy more space than we 

ean devote to the subject; but that it is seen and felt in all 
the relations of life none can deny. Our style of architec- 
ture, for instance, so far excels that of the past, that to an 
old carpenter, building seems almost like a new trade. 
From the most gorgeous mansion to the humblest dwelling, 
there is displayed taste and beauty, a finish and economy 
that is not only better adapted to the refined taste of the 
age, but saves much in both labor and material. Our 
floating castles, which now favorably compare with, if they 
do not excel, those of all other nations, are the admiration 
of the world, and a large number of vessels are constructed 
for other governments—a compliment that concedes our 
superiority. In machinery, and every description of iron 
work, the skill of American mechanics is attested wherever 
civilization extends. Our locomotives are dashing along in 
the old world, defying geographical lines, shortening dis- 
tances, and giving a new impetus to trade where it was 
almost prostrate. Kings, prirces and emperors have learned 
to pay homage to the skill of our mechanics, and it is by 
no means a far-fetched idea, to attribute their gradual relax- 
ation of tyranny, to-a closer association with republican 
inventions and productions. 

But what is said of the occupations named, will apply 

equally to all. In none, however, is this progress more 


‘of the age. 


marked than in our own. Coach-making has undergone a 
most thorough revolution. A workman of the present day 
can scarcely resist a smile, when he casts his eye upon one 
of the cumbrous, heavy, not to say rude, vehicles of a past 
age. Inventions and improvements have followed so close 
upon the heels of each other, that it became absolutely 
necessary to classify this and other trades into departments 
for the manufacture of a more complete article. A man 
who now claims to be master of all branches of the busi- 
ness, is very apt to be set down as a botch, because the 
mode of constructing the modern style of carriages 
is vastly different from that of the lumbering, ungainly 
vehicles of former times. 

In the modern carriage there is less wood and less iron, 
but more head-work and hand-work, although quite as 
strong and durable, if not more so. They can be handled 
with greater ease, there is less labor for the animal to per- 
form, and the occupants ride with far greater comfort— 
certainly with scarcely half the fatigue. The proportions 
are harmonious, the finish superior, and the ornamental 
work and trimming in perfect keeping with the refinement 
To accomplish this, it was found necessary to 
confine apprentices and workmen to a single branch of 
the trade—some to woodwork, some to ironwork, some to 
painting, others to trimming, &c. In each one of these 
departments the workman finds ample scope for thought 
and skill, because of the frequent changes and ever-varying 
fashions. ‘To keep up with these he finds he has no easy 
task, and certainly no time to devote to other branches ; 
for, to be perfect in one, requires the full exercise of both 
his mental and physical powers. Therefore, it is the com- 
bination of the best education in these distinct branches 
that renders the article perfect in all its parts. 


But, while pointing to the results of a higher degree of 
mechanical education, it is proper to name some of the 
agencies by which this happy change was brought about. 
Among others, we date mechanical progress from the hour 
that Trades’ Unions were established. We do not deny 
that all occupations were improving, to a limited extent, 
previously ; but to us it is evident that organization gave 
an impetus to skill and inventive genius, which led to 
results more rapidly. An association of different minds and 


"varied talents in our Trades’ Unions, brought out new 


ideas, and quickened an ambition in the workman that has 
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been of incalculable benefit to employers. Organization, 
too, has given mechanics a higher conception of manhood, 
-and divested them of that servility which was long exacted 
of them, and which not only fettered both mind and body, 
but destroyed those aspirations necessary to all men for a 
proper display of the talent they possess. They were for- 
merly weighed down by a timidity or diffidence, and almost 
deemed it presumptuous to suggest improvements, or to 
point out defects in the prevailing modes and customs of 
the trade. That restraint, however, has, in a measure, 
been happily removed by Trades’ Unions. A more just 
appreciation and exercise of their rights as men has un- 
sealed the hidden treasures of the mind, and free scope is 
being given to an expression of thought, and a develop- 
ment of genius, which has added materially to the interests 
of the employer as well as to those of the employee. 
Thousands of the former, if candid, cannot but admit the 
increased advantages they have derived from Trades’ Unions 
in this particular; and, taking this rational view of the 
subject, we are sometimes amazed at the hostility manifested 
by some employers toward our Trade Societies. 

There has been too much of bickering, too much pre- 
judice, too much of passion, kept alive between the capi- 
talist and producer ; and the. best interests of society call 
for a truce between the conflicting parties. If we can 
come together in a more amiable spirit, and calmly discuss 
real or imaginary differences, all will discover we have been 
but splitting hairs, and not afew will feel abashed, as 
reason irresistibly sweeps away every barrier to perfect 
peace and harmony. 

- Had we space, we should be glad to name other agencies 
which have conduced to a more perfect education in 
mechanism. Such adjuncts as libraries, reading-rooms, 
debating societies, mechanics’ institutes, lyceums, co-ope- 
rative societies, &c., have all contributed to prepare the 
minds of mechanics for a higher conception of the duties of 
life, and prove valuable incentives to the attainment of 
greater mental capacity and mechanical skill. They are 
the steps by which he ascends to a prouder destiny, and 
fit him for the highest seat in the social synagogue. 


OUR MONHTLY REPORT. 

“Nothing of special interest has transpired in our trade 
since our last report. The difficulty in No. 15 still con- 
tinues, but with fair prospects of a speedy settlement. 

No, 3 is anticipating some trouble, but with judicious 
management on the part of the members there, we think it 
will be averted. 

The hands in one of the shops under the jurisdiction of 
No. 5 have been withdrawn by the- Union, but at this 
writing we cannot give an opinion as to the propriety or 
justness of the course pursued by them; we shall in a few 


days be better informed in regard to it, when, if necessary, 
you will be duly notified. 

No. 46 desires Union men to keep away from there for 
the present, but we consider that the request would be 
unnecessary were it generally known what prices are paid 
there for work. For our part, we cannot see how men, 
with families, can live on seven, ten and twelve dollars per 
week, with flour from sixteen to twenty dollars per barrel. 

No. 36 complains of employers reducing wages during 


the slackness of trade, but we are glad to hear that this is — 


confined to non-Union incompetent hands of whom there 
are too many in most sections. 

Through the energy of Brother Oliver Rodier, formerly 
of No. 7, Union No. 49, of Winona, Minn., has been orga- 
nized, and from the report received we trust it will become 
quite an auxiliary to the I. U. 

No. 50, Plattsburg, N. Y., was organized by President 
Harding, on the 24th ult. 

If Unions would forward their monthly reports as soon 
as convenient after their last meeting in the month, it would 
very much oblige us, as we could then manage the work 
before us to better advantage, but at all events be sure to 
send your report. Better late than not at all. Again are 
we obliged to leave a number of blanks in making out our 
reports, and in many instances, from Unions that have 
heretofore been prompt. 

The Corresponding Secretaries will please be prompt in 
forwarding the Quarterly Reports for July 1st, as we shall 
require them in order to make out our Financial Report of 


.| the 17th of July. 


OUR CHARTER. 
Many of the Unions, ere this, have had an opportunity 


to see the new charter, and we very much mistake our- — 


selves if there is not a general expression of praise bestowed 
upon the design and execution of the work. 
is due the First Vice-President of the I. U., Mr. Charles 
W. Veatch, who, ever ready with his pencil, sketched for 
us the original design, of which this is, in a great measure, 
a copy. The execution of the work, by Mr. Herline, of 
this city, reflects great credit upon him, and his courteous 
and obliging manner should win for him a large share of 
patronage. 

We now have acharter that will compare favorably with 
that of any trade organization; in fact, we have seen none 
as yet that will bear any comparison to it, and we trust 
the Unions will all take immediate steps to have the same 
nicely framed and hung up in the meeting-room. We 


would suggest a frame 34 inches wide, 21 by 26 in the }4 


clear. Walnut, (in oil,) or rosewood, with gilt molding on 
inside, or full gilt. All look very well, and can be pur- 
chased here for from $3.50 to $4.50. 

We notified the Unions, a few weeks since, to send in 


Much credit. 
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EXCELSIOR TOP BUGGY—HALF-INCH SCALE. 
Plate No. 26. See page 147. 


PHILADELPHIA NO-TOP BUGGY—HALF-INCH SCALE. 
Plate No. 27. See page 147. 
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their temporary charters, that the new ones were ready. 
Many have not done so as yet. It is necessary that we 
should have them, in order to fill up the new correctly, and 
the sooner they are returned, the sooner will they get the 
new ones. 


oe 


THE EIGHT-HOUR MOVEMENT. 

We received a circular from the Secretary of the New 
York State Workingmen’s Assembly, calling for an extra 
session of the Assembly to meet at Albany, on Tuesday, 
the 25th inst., to take into consideration the practicabilility 
of immediately enforcing the recent Act of the Legislature 
making eight hours a legal day’s work. 

We trust that calm and considerate jndgment will rule 
the action of this body, and that no steps will be taken 
that will precipitate the workingmen of that State into a 
position they cannot maintain, thereby retarding the move- 
ment throughout the country. With such men at the helm 
as Jessup, of New York City, and Conway, of Albany, we 
have but little fears of the Empire State making a move in 
the wrong direction. 

The Legislatures of Illinois, Missouri and Wisconsin 
have also passed an eight-hour bill and it has now become 
the law. Our friends there are deliberating upon its en- 
forcement. May success attend their efforts. 


(\G> We would call the special attention of the Unions 
to the proposed alterations in our laws, submitted to their 
consideration by our worthy President. We trust the 
Unions will carefully consider each proposition, and have 
them fully discussed. The adoption of such radical changes 
as are here proposed requires the careful considera- 
tion of every member, and we hope all will attend the 
meetings of the Union during the coming two months, and 
fully express their views upon them. We do not fully 
coincide with all the propositions presented by the President, 
and shall, at the proper place, speak upon them; but if 
they are adopted by the Convention, you will have no right to 
object to them, if you do not now use your privileges, and 
express yourself freely in the Union. It is the desire of 
all to adopt the best rules and regulations, and there is no 
way to arrive at this except by a free discussion ; and in 
doing this, let us have due respect for the opinion of others, 
and be willing to abide by the decision of the majority, be 
that what it may. 


a 

(> We furnished each Union with a few copies of the 
German Constitution, and if more are required, we are 
prepared to furnish them. If any of the Unions have 
more copies of the English Constitution than they really 
require before the Convention, they will please forward 
them to this office, as our supply is running short. It will 
be necessary to have them reprinted after the Convention, 


and we hope the Unions will return us all they can possibly 
spare, 
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EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS. 

Puate No. 25. Turn-Over-Seat, Hiaa-Door, Rock- 
Away.—This style of vehicle is very much liked in some 
parts of the country, and not known much in others. It 
is a very light and airy four-seated family carriage, pro- 
vided with curtains all around. Many persons, especially 
in the country, prefer a skeleton to a glass door. The 
body, as moulded off, has a fair flare, and the rocker is 
made concave. The corners on back of body are square. 
Painting for these vehicles—no striping on body ; running 
part preferred gold striped. 

Piate No. 26. Excension Top Buacy.—A new style, 
and will no doubt take well. We would suggest to paint 
the front pillar with a lighter color than seat and panel. 

Puate No. 27. PuitadeLpaia No-Tor Bucey.—This 
wagon will, we are sure, be approved by most of our 
patrons; it has become quite a favorite of late. The belt 
should either be raised or set in one-quarter of an inch, 
and the part of the body below it is better made concave, 
or considerably narrow on the bottom. Paint the belt 
lighter than the seat and upper part of body. 


PRESIDENT’S JOURNEY CONTINUED. 


Mr. Eprror :—The last report left us in Newark, where 
we remained till the 21st, having, during that time, in 
conjunction with the committee, done our best to keep 
Marsh’s shop empty of hands, and am pleased to say that 
we were, to a great extent, successful, for, at the end of 
three weeks, he had not been able to hire a single man in 
his woodshop, and all the strange painters that came there 
(and their name is legion,) we succeeded in inducing to 
leave, so that he had but two men there, one of them a 
varnisher and polisher, who does not belong to our trade, 
the other an old man of seventy, a sneak, who has been 
twenty-five years out of the business. These two men are 
residents of Newark, and the only ones who were mean 
enough to take the places of those who left. Since then, 
a man by the name of Pool, (let us hope no one will forget 
it,) who has been foreman for Quimby, but being a very 
poor workman, was superceded by some one else; he has 
now been mean enough to leave there and go to work for 
Marsh. ‘This man is reported to be worth from $7,000 to 
$8,000, yet he has been so mean as to take the bread out 
of other men’s mouths. No doubt Mr. Marsh has paid 
him liberally, so that he is receiving this money entirely 
through the Union, for without that, he would not have 
been working there. Now can there be a more degraded 
creature walking the earth than heis? These are all the 
things (for we cannot call them men,) that he has been 
able to obtain, while his own hands that were working for 
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him are rapidly obtaining places, some of them at $1 per 
day more than he was paying, and the trimmer that left 
him, working for $9 per week, has now obtained $18. 
He denied paying this man only $9 per week till we proved 
it in public meeting to be true. 

We learned during our stay in Newark, that the em- 
ployers there, for a long time, have banded together for the 
basest of purposes. Their first act was to bribe one 
Newman, a blacksmith, to join the Union and keep them 
posted of all that was done. This man worked for Marsh; 
he was on the committee to regulate the prices for his 
branch, and insisted on having them 15 per cent. higher 
than the Union wished. Of course, when the strike com- 
menced, he kept at work. 

The man that will bribe another to betray his fellow 
workman, is beneath contempt. Their other plan was this: 
if you went to another boss in Newark for ajob, he would say, 
«Yes, I want a man, but I cannot give you an answer to- 
day, call to-morrow.” In the mean time he consults the 
man you are working for; if he wishes you to stay with 
him, when you call on him to-morrow he has changed his 
mind and don’t require any one; but should he hire you, 
then comes the price, and when you ask it, he at once pro- 
duces a written list of prices paid by Mr. Marsh, saying, 
at the same time, that is all he intends to pay. So the 
reader will see at once that each man in Newark must 
work for the price offered or leave the city, which we are 
pleased to say they are rapidly doing, and thus compelling 
the bosses there to pay better prices. 

Having everything working smoothly on the 21st, we 
left Mr. Marsh in the hands of a very vigilant committee, 
who will attend to him as long as he desires them to act, 
and started for Montreal, having decided, owing to the 
short time there is now before the meeting of the Conven- 
tion, to go that way to the West, thereby saving expense, 
and going over a great deal more ground. 

On our way we called at Burlington to see the members 
of that city: then crossed the lake to Plattsburg, accom- 
panied by Brother Peckham, and there we succeeded in 
organizing No. 50. Returning again to Burlington, we 
met the members on Saturday evening, and addressed a 
mass meeting of the workingmen of Burlington. 

The Union here have had some little trouble during the 
spring. One of the bosses, Mr. Vickery, would make no 
more yearly agreements with his hands unless they agreed 
to work eleven hours a day. ‘That, of course, they refused 
to do, and left him. Some of the other bosses also tried 
to get up a combination among themselves after the Newark 
plan, but it signally failed. Messrs. Bostwick & Smith 
declined to have anything to do with it, stating that they 
were perfectly satisfied with the Union, and in favor of it. 
The consequence is, they have now all the best workmen 


in the city in their employ, and are doing three-fourths of 
the work in the city. Customers will always go where 
they can get the best work done, regardless of cost; we 
were therefore pleased to find that Bostwick & Smith have 
their shop full of work, and plenty of orders on their 
books, while the other shops have scarcely anything to 
do. The secret is, paying good wages and turning out 
good work, which has given them the run of the market. 
Let us hope it may long continue so. 

Having taken leave of our brothers in Burlington, we 
continued our journey to Montreal, where we arrived late 
in the evening, and soon found a hotel for the night. 

We should here state that, being unable to speak French, 
and that being the language almost universally spoken by our 
trade in Montreal, brother Langenesse very kindly accom- 
panied us from Burlington, and lent us valuable assistance, 
for which he will please accept our thanks. The next 
morning we made a tour of the city, visiting all the shops, 
Langenesse doing the French while we did the English. We 
found the Montrealers quite favorable to a Union, but they 
requested a little time to look through the Constitution, &. 
We therefore ran down the river to Quebec, to make the 
principles of our Union known there, and found them quite 
favorable, but the French are somewhat slow; they re- 
quired at least a week to discuss the matter over, and that 
being a longer time than we could possibly stay, we 
returned to Montreal, intending to send some one down 
from there when they get ready. On our return to Mon- 
treal, we had a large meeting; Mr. Langtat, the President 
of the Labor Union of Canada, kindly attended the meeting 
and translated our speech, which gave great satisfaction to 
all present. A vote was taken to unite with the I. U., 
which was nearly unanimous. We therefore took the 
names, and were about to initiate. But here a difficulty 
arose which could not be got over—the Church stood right 
in our path—and although the I. U. can accomplish almost 
anything, it could not make an impression on that body of 
men; the Bishop must be consulted before proceeding 
further. We therefore had to defer organizing till some 
future time, which we think will not be far distant; then 
Montreal and Quebec can be organized at the same time. 

Our mission in Montreal being ended, after obtaining a 
few subscribers to the JouRNAL, we left for Kingston, 
where we hope to be more successful, an account of which 
will be given in the next JOURNAL. Ww. Harpina. 


TnreE Kinps.—There are three kinds of men in the 
world: the Wills, the Wonts, and the Cants The former 
effect everything. The others oppose everything. ++I 
Will” builds our railroads and steamboats; ««I Won’t” 
don’t believe in experiments and nonsense; while «T 
Can’t” grows weeds for wheat, and commonly ends his 
days in the slow digestion of bankruptcy. 
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Mr. Epiror:—The question of the expediency of the 
adjournment of the I. U. after the next Convention for two 
or three years, has been discussed by ‘‘ Enquirer,” in 
April number of Journau. I think this subject is of such 
vast importance to each member of our Unions, that each 
will give the question his serious consideration. From the 
reports of the Executive Committee, it is evident that 
something must be done to relieve the embarrassments of 
the treasury. The receipts must be increased or the ex- 
penses diminished. It must become apparent that at 
present there is likely to be no curtailment of the expenses 
for the fiscal year, and therefore some plan must be devised 
to increase the revenue at the next session. But whether 
the addition of further taxation, or the abolition of annual 
sessions, and the substitution in lieu thereof of biennial, 
are the means for placing this fund upon a permanent basis, 
is the question to be solved at the next Convention. Of 
this. however, I feel assured, that this fund should not be 
liable to the fluctuations to which it las been heretofore 
subject. It should be sufficiently large to render it un- 
necessary at any time for the officers of the I. U. to run 
their names to obtain means with which to pay off expenses 
of this body. It is the duty of wise legislation to avert, 
and not to wait patiently the arrival of threatened injury 
and disaster. From the report of the Executive Committee, 
you will perceive that at the close of the quarter ending 
April, after paying the necessary expense thereof, there is a 
deficiency in the treasury, due from the subordinate Unions, 
of $743.37. Now if the Unions had met their indebted- 
ness, the sum in excess of expenditure would have been 
$167.76. ‘This shows the receipts of the quarter would 
have been a little more than equal to the expense, and 
might be regarded by the superficial observer as conclusive 
evidence of a sound and healthy financial condition. But 
let it be remembered, that some twenty-four Unions 
(doubling the number,) have been organized during the 
year—that more may be expected before the next Conven- 
tion—from which we cannot expect more revenue than 
will meet the expense of organizing and furnishing them 
printed matter. Therefore, it can be perceived that 
upon the introduction of a few delegates from these new 
and distant Unions, their mileage will absorb more than 
the amount contributed by them to the funds of the I. U., 
and thus, under the present per capita tax and legislation, 
the finances will be in a worse condition than that of any 
former period. By way of illustration, take the old and 
now flourishing Union, No. 8, and we find at the last Con- 
vention she had paid in about the same amount she drew 
out for mileage for the delegate, and if a Union no further 
off cannot contribute to the augmentation of the funds of 

- the I. U., what must be the condition of those so much 
more remote? These examples are sufficient to demonstrate 
that in proportion as our I. U. expands, under the present 
system, will the finances of the I. U. fall short the more 
to meet its expenses. 


Now the fact is, our American people are ever jealous 
of taxation in any shape beyond what a sound and 
judicious administration of the Government requires. 
No efficient government or organization was ever inaugu- 
rated and carried on successfully without an additional 
tax, equaling the expenses of that organization. Many 
members of our Unions were somewhat opposed to what 
they considered the heavy per capitastax of the last Con- 


vention, which amounted to a little over one-third the 
amount the molders and machinists and blacksmiths are 
assessed. ‘To carry out the designs of the Coach-Makers’ 
I. U. to a successful issue, we must make up our minds 
to the fact that 7# has not sufficient revenue at this time, 
and therefore cannot be carried on as successfully as it 
might be. Many propositions to that effect might be pro- 
duced; one would be the payment, quarterly or monthly, 
in advance, of the dues and assessments to the Union, 
thereby keeping a plethrora of funds on hand to meet the 
demands of the I. U. promptly; the other would be .an 
increase of the per capita tax, or else levy a special repre- 
sentative tax for mileage. The Coach-Makers’ I. U. is 
one of the youngest organizations in the country, which 
all consider one year of age at the next Convention, 
which, under the circumstances, I think, alone, argues 
against biennial sessions to reduce expenses. We find that 
the most prosperous organizations meet yearly; they have 
altered and changed, and varied and revised and corrected 
and shaped anew, and reformed and tried one experiment 
after another. Are we to presume that everything is now 
just what it should be, for our advantage? Are those to 
be charged with desiring to destroy the Union who say 
that some of the experiments we have tried have not re- 
sulted successfully the past year? Did the Convention of 
August, 1866, attain infallibility on the revision of the 
Constitution? Can the force of nature go no further than 
the next Convention? The Union, in the meanwhile, will 
advance and represent a real increase in membership or 
strength. Will all this growth add nothing to our ex- 
perience? Will the future Conventions be no wiser than 
the former ¢ and will they have no wider range of vision ? 


The next Convention cannot make a permanent Consti- 
tution. Now, we want what is considered of advantage to 
the organization fairly stated and considered. It is not 
the questions affecting the fundamental principle of fraternal 
association entirely, but more the form of organization 
which we are to consider. There is no one can deny the 
impetus given to the old as well as the organization of new 
Unions after the last Convention, and it is to be hoped that 
the next will be as productive. I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing my decided conviction that the legislative and 
executive functions of the Coach-Makers’ I. U. will be 
retarded by the adoption of biennial sessions, especially 
when we are not fully organized, and accept the Constitu- 
tion as it may be amended at the next Convention for our 
guidance, the time extended to biennial or longer intervals. 
Errors may be noted in our Constitution at this time; irregu- 
larities may be observed in the next. By meeting yearly 
similar mistakes may be avoided. Let us not be led astray 
by the ignaus fatius of the Molders’ Union, the only one 
known to have extended the time of its sessions. They 
are an old body, well established, which was caused by 
yearly sessions. The Typographical Union has yearly 
sessions, and they are the best organized Union on the 
continent. Annual sessions will do more towards pro- 
ducing a uniformity, similarity, harmony and perfection of 
action in all jurisdictions, than any other mode, and any 
one aware of the incongruity of usuages and regulations in 
different States, will agree that this will be doing a good 
work for the cause. Our national body will thus become 
acquainted with the excellencies of the system and usuages 
prevalent in one another, and as all are liable.to have cause 
for a change of their fundamental and organic law, which 
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calls for immediate legislation, we will in time arrive at a 
perfection of harmony, correct work, and well arranged 
and better understood Jaw, which will be attained in no 
other way. 

Now, when new secret societies are almost daily spring- 
ing up, claiming to be the ne plus ultra of all reforms of 
+ labor, it behooves us to take all means to make our I. U. 
as attractive, compact, and well organized as possible; or, 
like Lucifer, who drew after hinya third part of heaven, 
new lights will dazzle and draw many minds away. Let 
us secure their allegiance, having won it, and while its 
intrinsic worth holds the faithful to their obligations, by 
framing our Constitution to conform with the intelligence of 
our craft, until we arrive at that point when we can say 
with propriety, << Excelsior.”” Then it will be the proper 
time to consider the propriety of adopting biennial or ex- 
tended sessions. It is to be supposed that the matter will 
roceive, at the hands of the Convention, careful considera- 
tion and respectful attention, none will doubt. If it shall 
be satisfactorily demonstrated that the objects of the Union 
can be more easily or more thoroughly accomplished by 
biennial sessions than by the present system, we do not 
believe that any considerable portion of the fraternity will 
cling to the old form, to discard a better. But to the 
advocates of the change we leave the matter of convincing 
their brethren of the utility and necessity of their propo- 
sition. Our duty is to apply the test of our best judgment, 
and the experience of other organizations which will most 
tend to the elevation of the good cause in which we are 
embarked. Until that time, give us annual sessions, even 
if it calls for an extra tax to bear expenses to fully estab- 
lish the permanent stability of the Coach-Makers’ Inter- 
national Union of N. A. We will then be ready for ex- 
tended sessions. PortE PENCIL. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


Mr. Enrror : — Ever since the organization of No. 24, I have 
expected some one of its members would let the readers of 
the ever welcome JoURNAL know more about us, and also 
about things and matters connected with our trade in and 
around Springfield. Having been disappointed in this, I 
will try and inform you how we are getting along. Spring: 
field, remarkable for its fine scenery and the United States 
Armory, which turned out 1,000 guns a day, and employed 
almost 3,000 men during the war, is not what it ought to 
be in carriage-making. We have three shops: D. Smith & 
Co., Hudson & Quimby, employing each fifteen hands, and 
Loomis Brothers, employing about ten, besides half a 
dozen other shops employing six, more or less. Our lead- 
ing manufacturer has always until a few years back, been 
behind time in style, but since other young men have taken 
hold of carriage-making, we are improving, and we hope 
ere long, that customers who used to go to New Haven to 
get a stylish buggy, can get one here just as well. Our 
Union also has helped a great deal. At our organization 
a reduction of wages was talked of by the leading carriage- 
maker, but he has not dared to do it as yet, and as he must 
have heard of the success of No. 1 in New York, and 6 of 
Wilmington, [ think we are safe in predicting an increase 
if anything, for wages are not as good as in other places. 
Four of our body-makers are employed at other places, 
three at the Armory and one at Watson’s car shop; still 
they all retain their membership in the Union. The 
reason for that change is more pay. We number about 


one half of the workmen, and we hope before long they 
will all belong. They keep coming in as they see the 
benefit gained. 

T fully agree with you in having our International meet- 
ing every three or four years. We want to make the 
revenue large, and in going to so much expense every year, 
it is too much on the treasury. One thing | think would 
be a good idea—let the revenue be enough to let every man 
be entitled to a copy of the JouRNAL ; let the whole tax be 
so much from every member. I think it would be better 
than monthly tax for subordinate Union quarterly tax for 
I. U., and then subscription for Journa.; let the I. U, 
act upon it at its next session. 

We owe a good deal of our success to President Harding ; 
he is the right man in the right place. Another year as 
successful as last year was, would rank us amongst the 
first and most powerful Unions in the world. Wishing it 
success, and reminding all that No. 24 is always ready to 
help its brothers in any emergency, we would like to hear 
from all through the JouRNAL. Roy, No. 24. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


DEPUTY PRESIDENTS. 


The importance and responsibility of this office, in my 
opinion, is not sufficiently appreciated by the Unions, and, — 
in many cases, not even by the incumbent. Upon the 
faithful and efficient discharge of its duties, greatly depends 
the success and prosperity of the Unions. This officer is 
the organ of the President of the International Union, and 
has the care and the supervision of his own individual 
Union, and upon him devolves to see that the provisions 
of the Constitution and By-Laws are enforced and 
observed ; that uniformity in the work prevails; to install 
the officers of and institute new Unions; see that returns 
are properly made by the Corresponding Secretary. In- 
structions should be given by him in the work of the Union, 
and the apparently lukewarm should be stimulated and 
prompted to more vigilant action, and more punctual 
attendance upon the meetings of their respective Unions. 
Many Unions are in a deplorable condition, and the cause 
of it, in most cases, is the inefficiency of the Deputy 
Presidents. They are elected by the Union, and are 
commissioned by the President of the International Union ; 
he not having knowledge of their capacity, fitness, or 
devotion to the Union, if they prove negligent in the dis- 
charge of their duties, or remiss in seeing that the Corres- 
ponding Secretary makes his monthly report, the fault 
attaches to the Union. That body should, therefore, be 
exceedingly careful in its selections and recommendations 
of candidates for this responsible office. Some of these 
officers are rarely seen in the Union, except for the purpose 
of installing officers, and then with little punctuality ; and 
their example, in this particular, is ruinous in its tendency 
upon the Union. If, by any means, these gentlemen 
could be induced to remember that, when they accepted 
office, they thereby gave us a sacred and solemn pledge 
that they would, to the best of their ability, skill and 
knowledge, discharge the duties thereunto belonging, we 
believe some of them would be more efficient, and we should 
have a better state of things than we now find in many 
Unions. With these few remarks, we leave the subject 
with you, Brother Deputies, for your consideration. 

Porte PENCIL. 
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OUR TRUE FIGHTING GROUND. 


Mr. Eprror:—If [T do not occupy too much valuable 
space in the JouRNAL, I would like to lay before my fellow 
craftsmen throughout the country, my ideas on the subject 
that now so powerfully agitates the minds, not only of the 
morkingman, but also of the capitalists and political 
economists of the day. 

When I look forward to the enhanced position in the 
scale of society, that may be, and I hope soon will be, 
acquired by the proper concentration and application of 
our power, as compared with our present hard struggles to 
maintain ourselves and our families decently—to keep the 
wolf of poverty from our doors—I ask myself the question : 
Can men, endowed with reason, not see, and seeing, can 
they not use the means plainly at their disposal, to advance 
their own interests as a class ? 

Capital and labor have been compared by the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, to the «‘two blades of a pair of scissors,” 
co-equal in their working, and indispensably necessary to 
one another. A very just comparison. It would seem to 
follow, as a natural sequence, that their respective shares 
in the profits accruing from their joint working, should be 
co-extensive. It is furthermore evident, that the war 
existing between the two belligerents, is not a war to the 
death—the one is not trying to destroy the other—it is only 
a war, on the part of capital, to maintain its supremacy ; 
on the part of labor, to gain a fair modicum of right and 
justice. But capital, by its greater facilities of application, 
has so controlled legislation, has so governed the very 
foundation of our institutions, that it appears almost mad- 
ness for labor, writhing under its heel, to shake off the 
foul oppression that would degrade it to a level with the 
unreasoning work of the beasts of the field. 


How long shall we submit to this? Ina land blest as 
this, where the laborer can deposit his ballot as well as the 
holder of railway stocks; where his vote is as powerful as 
that of the capitalist who gives employment to him and 
hundreds of his fellow workmen; is it not singular that 
labor, having such an important auxiliary as its aid, has 
not asserted its RIGHT to some amelioration of its present 
hard lot? Will it always be thus? Emphatically no! It 
cannot be if we apply the proper remedy. 

And now [ hope my readers will follow me in what I 
think to be the best remedy that we can apply. We must 
bring our wrongs before the country, and make the redress 
of them a political issue ! 

In this great country, we workingmen, as a body, hold 
the balance of political power in our hands; and why 
should we not wse it for our own advancement? We ask 
nothing but justice, and surely it behooves us to use any 
honorable means in our power to enable us to obtain it. 
And shall we neglect the most potent of all? -Assuredly 
not! Would it not be an easy thing to combine ourselves 
under a grand council, and arming it with the combined 
political strength of labor, with the united suffrages of the 
workingmen throughout the country, demand at the hands 
of any candidate or party before the people, that the redress 
of our grievances shall be made the prime objects of such 
candidates for party’s administration ? 

The result of such a proceeding on our part would be 
magical. Even the very newspapers which now advise us 
to “go to work and stop strikes,” to ‘request from our 
bosses what it is right we should have ’”’—these same news- 


papers, I say, would be the very first to come out in | 


double-leaded editorials, conclusively proving that labor | 


is entitled to the first consideration in the economy of 


social life, commiserating our heretofore dependent position, | 


and mildly suggesting that capital, if it objects to taking a 
back place, be kicked out of doors for want. of proper 
respect to its recognized superior. 

I do not think this picture overdrawn in the slightest. 
I have witnessed changes just as absurd and extravagant, 
caused by the same means—the desire to hang on to the 
coat-tails of political power. And if we will only take 
counsel of one another and organize our resources, with a 
view to the ends specified here, we will soon find ourselves 
in a position from which we may dictate, instead of as 
heretofore we have had to supplicate. 

Our true fighting ground is on this question. Let the 
elevation of ourselves as a class be our politicul faith, and 
let us act and vote accordingly. Politics in the abstract 
and partyisms, must be ignored; they are but side issues; 
and, in view of the great ends we have to work out, avail 
us nothing. Workingmen! Radicals or Conservatives, 
Republicans or Democrats! away with the senseless folly 
of voting to place men in places of profit and power, who 
care not for you! 

If the workingmen of the country would only reflect a 
little on this theme, I think there would be but a short time 
elapse ere we would place ourselves in that position to 
which we are entitled by the importance of the trust com- 


mitted to us as producers. What more glorious sight than 


to see the workingmen—the ‘‘ bone and sinew’’—the very 
foundation of our country’s glory and power, taking their 
proper place in the political firmament of the day? Then 
let us take heed to our best interests! Combine our 


scattered strength and bring it to bear in one irresistible | 
effort for our own salvation, and the welfare of our children | 


after us !: 

The power is in our grasp !—we are traitors to ourselves 
and to those yet unborn if we fail to use it. Let us show 
ourselves MEN. Men who know their rights, and knowing, 
dare maintain them. Ion, of No. « 5.” 

Wasnineton, D. C., May 12, 1867. 


Coa 
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A GOACH-MAKER ON THE RAIL. 


JT am on the rail again, and as [ fly from eity to city, it 
shall be my pleasant task to communicate everything which 
comes under my notice on my homewa:d-bound journey, 
that may be of interest to myself and readers of our 
JOURNAL, though perhaps | may not succeed in making so 


* 


rare a collection of incidents for the latter as they might | 


prefer, were they ‘‘on the road”’ in place of myself. This 
rambling life is indeed full of pleasure and romance, though 
like the rose bush, it has its thorns. But it has not been 
of romance, but the pleasure of flying from city to city, 
and from town to town, that I have spoken of particularly. 
If I had given all the pleasing incidents I saw in my 
travels, the JOURNAL would fail to hold them, therefore I 
was content by simply informing you of my ramblings and 
whereabouts. Taking leave of our hospitable friend Mr. 
Beckhaus and his lady, on the 3d of September, I set my 
face westward, en rvute for Baltimore, and from thence to 


Columbus, Ohio. Stopping at the cozy sanctum of our | 


Editor and Secretary of the International Union, we bid 
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his estimable lady farewell, and are accompanied by him 
in the street car to Chestnut street, where the Southern 
loyalists are to have a procession, where, through the 
courtesy of Brother Mooney, we occupy an eligible posi- 
tion upon the cornish of George W. Watson’s carriage 
repository. Among the most prominent we saw in the 
procession, were Mr. Speed, of Kentucky; Mr. Hamilton, 
of Texas; Thomas Durant, of Louisiana: Gov. Boreman, 
of West Virginia; Gov. Brownlow, of Tennessee; Gov- 
ernors Andrews, Morton, Hawley and Ward; Senators 
Lane, Chandler, Sprague, Wade, Wilson; Generals Butler, 
Burnside, Garfield, Geary, Shurz, and Fred. Douglas the 
orator. The procession was very imposing and lengthy, 
occupying near one hour in passing, After bidding friend 
Mooney and some acquaintances in the shop adieu, we 
passed down on to Chestnut street, where we take the car for 
Seventh and Locust, when we also bid an earnest farewell 
to our worthy friend Ware, hoping to see his shadow in 
Cincinnati by the rays of next August’s sun. We are 
invited to dine with a relative; after discussing the meal, 
we take our leave, bound for the Baltimore depot, corner 
Prime and Broad streets—purchasing a through ticket and 
jumping aboard, and at 3 P. M., were off for Baltimore. 
I wish I could convey to the reader some idea of the eleva- 
tion of spirit I experienced while riding homeward. As our 
‘<iron steed’ went skipping merrily along on his triumphal 
march towards the mountains, I was filled with a sensa- 
tion of ‘* mechanical power and grandeur,” which seemed 
for the time being, to free my spirits from the cramps and 
fetters of common life. It was a glorious conception, as I 
realized the lightning speed with which I was being 
hurled along, and remembered that it was all accomplished 
by the toil and ingenuity of the mechanic. Let the lazy, 
pleasure-seeking aristocracy sneer at the title uf mechanic, 
until, by their folly, they shall learn that wisdom which 
defies a prouder name. Surely the finger of history will 
point in vain to that period when a class or denomination 
of men have accomplished more for the world’s good—the 
diffusion of light and knowledge—than he who approaches 
nearest the dignity of his Maker, the mechanic. 


But to return. One hour and fifteen minutes landed us 
at the great carriage-making city of Wilmington, but our 
anxiety to push home, deprived us of stopping to renew 
the acquaintance of Brothers Wood and Hasson, as we 
promised them. We drive on again, passing through New- 
port, Stanton, Newark, Elkton, to the station of North- 
east, where our attention is attracted by a huge sign 
painted on the fence boards: « All persons are forbid 
making horses fast here.” 


We move on to Perrysville, where we cross the Susque- 
hanna. Our cars are run on top of a huge ferry boat by 
the locomotive: she then passes on, and we are shortly 
landed safely on the other side at Havre de Grace. We 
soon make up our train again, and are in motion, passing 
through and stopping at several stations, until ‘we reach 
Perryman’s, where our attention was again called to another 
sign, which gave us the valuable information that within 
were ‘‘ Entertainment, horse feed, restaurant,” all com- 
bined under one ‘‘ mammoth canvas.” We came to the 
conclusion, that the landlord, from his sign, must be an 
accommodating one, much more so than the one at the 
«Burlington House.” We jogged along steadily until we 
reached Stemmer’s Run, where we were met on our journey 
by torrents of rain and gusts of wind, fearful at one time 


that we should be blown from the track, but at 7.30 P.M., 
we arrived in the city of Baltimore, and find myself com- 
fortably at home, beneath the roof of «¢ Barnum’s,”’ on 
Monument Square. Having attended to the wants of the 
inner man, I set out with the intention of meeting an old 
family friend, but, unfortunately for my fond anticipations, 
he had left for Pennsylvania the day previous. I returned 
to the hotel, postponing my visit on account of the steady 
rain, and thinking I would be more likely to find Brothers 
Camper and Magness in the morning at their work- benches 
than anywhere else. I soon retired to rest, as I did not 
enjoy myself in watching the rain pour down in torrents. 
Early next morning we were up and started for market, 
and we must say that the neatness with which the vege- 
tarians arrange their vegetables on the tables and stalls, is 
enough to tempt the most beggarly miser to invest his last 
collateral for some of those fine eatables. 
say that the Baltimore markets are the finest of any we 
saw in all our rambles. After passing through the markets 
we return to the hotel for breakfast, at the same time remain 
Yours Fraternally, of No. 8, 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


Mr. Epitor:—I am now going to take up the argument 
in favor of workingmen’s organizations where I left it off a 
few weeks ago. Iam well aware that the arguments against 
Trades’ Unions, brought to bear on some men, are some- 
times of a very convincing nature, something like those 
used by the New York Centrai Railroad Company when 
they want a bill passed to enable them to raise the fare on 
their road. Sometimes these arguments are in the shape 
of place and power, a promise of foremanship, second boss, 
or something to that effect. 

I know these things to be a fact; three times during the 
short term of five years have offers been made to me of a 
higher remuneration, foremanship, &c., if I would only 
leave the Machinists’ and Blacksmiths’ Union. But, thank 
God, I have always been able to convince these gentlemen 
that it would not be for my interest, nor for the interest of 
my children that are to come after me, for me to do so. I 
have always asked myself this question on such occasions, 


‘«Why does Mr. So and So want me to leave my Union.” | 


«Ts it any particular interest he takes in me and my wel- 
fare that impels him to it?” Common sense answers ‘ No.” 
It is to advance his own interest, regardless of me or mine. 
Now this action on the part of the employers, under the 
present business system, I do not, I cannot much blame. 
They are only carrying out asystem which has been handed 
down to them by their predecessors, one which is sanctioned 
by a false custom, and one in which they have been edu- 
cated, and which they consider it a duty to perpetuate. 

But when [ consider what organization has done for my 
craft, when I consider that the moral force of organization 
alone has abolished the order system, by which dealers 
played into each other’s hands, and by which workingmen 
were robbed, when I come to consider that Trades’ 
Unions alone have abolished many obnoxious rules that 
were in force in workshops, such as ‘‘ No admittance,” 
‘« Positively no admittance,’’ on every door connected with 
the establishment. 

This is a grievance on which there is a chance for an 
argument, and let us discuss it here. Employers say, 
«« have we not a right to impose any rules we please in our 
own establishments ?”’ A drunkard says, ‘‘have I nota 


scene 


In fact, I must. 
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right to get drunk when I buy the liquor with my own 
money?” I say to the drunkard, you have a right to get 
intoxicated if you can do so without annoying your neigh- 
bors or the public, without entailing misery on your wile 
and family, without giving scandal to those around you; 
if you cannot get drunk without doing one or more of these 
things, then you have no right to get intoxicated, because 
by so doing you are encroaching on the rights of your 
fellow-creatures. The same rule and argument applies to 
you, Mr. Employer, if you enforce the rules in your shop 
that deprives your men of any of the rights or privileges 
that a man, a free honest workingman, and good citizen, 
should enjoy, you are doing a wrong, and the sooner you 
desist the sooner will you gain the good-will and respect 
of your men. 

Just think, reader, of such rules as these to be posted 
up over your head when at work: ‘‘ Any man absenting 
himself from the shop for one or more days, without one 
day’s notice being given at the office, shall forfeit his situa- 
tion.’’? <‘*Men are not allowed to talk to each other, or to 
friends, during working hours.”’ 

A man must know when he is going to be sick, so he can 
tell his employer one day previous; he must know that 


some friend, perhaps his wife or child, is going to take sud- 


denly ill and require his care for a day or two. 


More than one case of the enforcement of this rigid dis- 
cipline has come under our notice; one was in the Pacific 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass. A man was forced to stay at home 
with his dying wife who took suddenly ill, he sent his 
little girl of five years to give notice; she arrived three 
minutes too late, the gate was locked; she had to return 
home without getting in, and three days afterwards, when 
he had laid his beloved wife in her long resting place, he 
returned to the factory and was informed that he had vio- 
lated the rules and could not be allowed to work. That is 
a Company whose capital has grown in ten years from one 
hundred and fifty thousand to a million and a half dollars, 
by the accumulations of profit on the labor of the opera- 
tives, and by working these women and children from 
eleven to thirteen and a half hours a day. 

Very few Western workingmen can realize that capital 
and corporations can be so exacting. But why are they 
not so in the West as well as in the East? Simply because 
eapital is not so much concentrated, corporations are not 
so powerful, and, consequently, not so much given to 

‘tyrannize over labor. 

Then again, when I come to view the vast improvement, 
in an educational point of view, that has been accomplished 
by workingmen’s associations, I cannot but feel surprised 
at so many workingmen opposing the spirit of organiza- 
tion. It is either a good thing for workingmen to meet 
together occasionally, and have an exchange of views on 
all questions of mutual benefit, or it is a bad thing. I 
have endeavored, in my feeble way, to show some, and 
only a few, indeed, of the benefits arising from organiza- 
tion and association, and the evils that arise from it. It 
behooves those who oppose it, and those who do not 
encourage it by becoming members, to show us their 
reasons for their course. 

I have never met a man yet, whose trade was organized, 
and who was not a member of the organization, but | have 
made him acknowledgg that he was receiving benefits from 
the efforts of his fellow-craftsmen to elevate their whole 
class, and this is the true object of every Union that ever 


T have had any connection with. A higher remuneration 
for labor is just as sure to follow a permanent organization 
of any class of mechanics as day is to follow night. These 
men tell us, some of them at least, that supply and demand 
govern the price of labor. So it does, friend; it governs 
the price of labor in every branch of industry that is not 
organized, and in some that are organized. But, reader, I 
will state a fact that you cannot deny; it is this: there are 
at least fifteen good iron molders walking the streets of 
Rochester to-day. Does their lack of employment tend to 
cut down the pay of those who are at work? It does not, 
and why? Because those who are idle will not work for 
less than their brothers, therefore a change of hands would 
not be advisable. 

«Ah, but,” I hear my coach-making friends say, “ our 
men will not stick together, they will not be true to each 
other.” Are you, my good reader, one of those that will 
not ‘+ stick together ;”’ that ¢‘ will not be true to your fellow, 
to your own interests, and to the interests of your whole 
craft ?”’ If you are a Union man, a man that advances the 
interests of the organization, I say to you persevere. If 
you are not in the Union, if you will not become a member, 
or if you have been a member, and withdrawn on some 
trifling pretense, when the real cause was a selfish one, or 
if you have allowed yourself to be suspended, or disgrace- 
fully expelled for neglect of duty, then you are one of that 
contemptible class which you condemn with your own 
mouth ; you are one of those that will not «‘ stick together.” 
But some of these men say, ‘‘ I am not in the Union, but I 
am with the boys.” It’s false, sir, and I will not believe 
you. If you are with us, why do you not associate with 
us at our meetings? Why do you not contribute your 
mite to itssupport? If you think the objects of the Union 
are not good, you should not encourage it until you change 
your opinion. If you think the objects are good, then I 
charge you with a serious neglect of duty for remaining 
out of it. I will resume this subject at some future time. 

Yours, fraternally, 
Laverty, of No. 28. 
4-0 8 6» —________—. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


Mr. Eprror:—I believe there are a great many members 
of the craft both in and out of the Union, who do not now, 
but would subscribe for the JouRNAL, provided they could, 
through its mediumship, learn something about their par- 
ticular branch of the business that would assist them in 
their daily labors. Now I wish to suggest an idea that I 
think would, if properly carried out, be a great benefit 
generally. I will give (if I may so term it,) a practical 
illustration of my meaning. 

Having had eleven years of experience among the paint 
pots, and always entertaining a desire to be a first-class 
workman, it may be rightly inferred that I have fathomed 
the mysteries of this perplexing branch of our business to 
a very considerable extent, and discovered many of its 
secret windings with which many of the craft are not 
familiar, therefore it is my design to open, through the 
columns of the JouRNAL, (with your consent of course,) a 
correspondence with coach-painters in all parts of the 
country, in the following manner : 

Any painter who has met with a difficulty which he 
cannot overcome, or if his work has failed in some un- 
accountable way, or if he is doubtful regarding the practi- 
cability of something which he is about to undertake, and 
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would like a piece of friendly advice, may write to me, 
fully explaining the difficulty, and I will answer all com- 
munications through the JourNAL, once a month. J am 
well aware that I am undertaking a pretty severe task, and 
would respectfully request all members of the craft who 
have lately, or who shall from time to time, make any new 
discoveries which they think would in any way assist me 
in this work, to let me have the benefit of their discovery, 
and thereby assist in doing a good job for the Union. 
Send along your correspondence. 
Address P».J eSNaxy 
Ravenna, Ohio. 


> oe 
Sedna 


Mr. Enprror:—If your space will permit, you will 
oblige by inserting the following in the next number of 
the JOURNAL. W. Harpina. 


[From the London Times, April 17-] 

In the inquiry by the Royal Commission on Trades Unions, Mr. 
William Allan, the Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, has been examined, and his evidence gives an insight 
into the working of a most extensive organization, formed entirely 
of one of the best paid body of workmen in the country. 

The witness stated that the society was formed in 1851 of a number 
of societies which had previously existed, and it now numbered 
33,600 members, with an annual increase of 2,000 or 3,000 a year. 
There are, he said, 808 branches, namely: in England and Wales 238 
branches, having 27,856 members; in Scotland, 33 branches, having 
8,218 members; and in Ireland 11 branches, having 1,371 members. 
In the British colonies there are 14 branches, having 626 members, 
namely: in Australia, Canada, Malta, New Zealand and Queensland. 
The United States have 11 branches with 498 members. In France there 
is only one branch, having 30 members. A/l these branches are 
governed by one code of rules, and the members of the foreign branches 
are principally Englishmen. Those in France are all Englishmen. 
Each member pays 1s.a week, and the society has now a fund in 
different banks, in round numbers, of £140,000. The annual income 
in 1865 was £86.885, made up, besides subscriptions, of entrance fees, 
each member having to pay an entrance fee varying from 15s. to 
£310s. The expenditure in 1865 was £49,172, the heads under which 
it was distributed being—Members out. of employment, £14,076; to 
sick members, £13,735 14s. 9d.; superannuated members (members who 
are “too old to gain the ordinary rate of wages at the trade,” being 
allowed 7s. to 9s. a week each), £0,184 17s. 4d.; on the deaths of mem- 
bers and members’ wives, £4,887; and the sum of £1,800 among 
eighteen memberswho met with accidents and were unable to follow 
the trade. Then there is a benevolent fund, made up of a compul- 
sory levy on every member. It should be here remarked that a 
member on ceasing; for any reason, to be a member, loses all these 
benefits, except those who have received the injury money, and they 
are entitled to the benefits on paying 6d. a week. 

With respect to “trade purposes,”’ the secretary stated that the 
average annual payment to members out of work for fifteen years 
the society had been in existence, was £18,000. On being questioned 
as to what percentage of this money had gone through strikes or 
disputes, he said—‘‘ We have only had one dispute which you may 
call important in our trade since the commencement of the society, 
and that was in 1852. In the first six months of that year we ex- 
pended £40,000 on a lock-out; but it was not our fault we were out 
of employment; it was the fault of the employers, who locked us 
out.”” He added, on another question being put to him— We have 
not kept.aseparate account of the amount spent under this head; 
but, leaving that £40,000 out, [should say it does not exceed 10 per 
cent., as far as any strikes with our employers are concerned.” He 
then went on to describe the organization and the government of the 
society. Hach branch is managed by a committee, and there is an 
executive council, to which appeal is made against decision of the 
branch committee. The executive is employed four evenings a 
week, and holds day meetings to hear these complaints. He con- 
sidered that from two-thirds to three-fourths of the whole trade 
belonged to the Union. 

On the question of rules, he said there were some by-laws in addi- 
tion to those printed for general circulation, and these by-laws are 
read to every candidate when he is admitted. They had relation to 
piece-work and obtaining situations for non-society men. “If,” he 
continued, “a member obtains a situation for a non-society man, 
without the consent of the president or officer of his branch, he is 
liable to a fine of 5s.” “ And we have a fine of 10s. and a fine of 20s. 
and exclusion to any member who is working piece-work and will 
not share the surplus money with those engaged on the work, and 
the phrase ‘those engaged on the work’ does not apply simply to 
our own members, but to boys and non-society men as well.” After 


the great strike or lock-out of 1852, the funds of the society fell to 
£3,000 in hand, and 2,000 members left out of 12,000, After that a 
levy of 6d. a week each man, in addition to the ordinary subscrip- 
tion, was made in order to realize a fund. There had been no strike 
since 1852 of any importance, but if there were to be the society 
would call on the members to subscribe a sovereign or half sovereign, 
so that there was no fear of the fund going down. Mr. Hughes asked, 
“It is very difficult for a strike to happen in your society, I believe? 
What measures have men to take, for example, before they can strike 
in your society?”’ The witness answered :— They have to represent 


their grievances to the committee of their branch. In a town where . 


there is more than one branch there is what is called a district com- 
mittee, composed of seven members from the different branches, or 
more in proportion to the number of branches in the district; and 
instead of the branch committee dealing with the question, the dis- 
trict committee deals with it, because there is a larger representa- 
tion. For instance, here in London we have a district committee 
composed of twenty-four members, because we have twenty-four 
branches in the district, and when any dispute arises in the district, 
the whole of the twenty-four branches are represented, thereby 
bringing about a proper understanding in relation to the question at 
issue, and affording a better opportunity for arriving at a satisfactory 
conclusion.” Mr. Hughes.—“ But supposing that the men who wished 
to go out had got the consent of their branch in their own town, 
what else would they have to do?’? Witness.—‘‘ Then they would 
require to get the consent of the district committee, and the approval 
of the executive council.” Mr. Hughes.—* Therefore, unless approved 
in the first place by the branches of their own town, and in the 
second place by the central executive council, no members of your 
trade can strike?” Witness.—‘ No, or at least they ought not to 
strike.’ Mr. Hughes.—‘ That is to say, they would not be sup- 
ported if they did’?’? Witness—‘‘I would not take upon myself 
exactly to say that, because a dreat deal would depend upon the 
nature of the case. Ifsome employer, for instance, went and said to 
his workmen, ‘ Your wages — to-morrow night will be reduced 
three shillings a week,’ in all probability the men would leave there 
and then; in that case we would consider them entitled to the 
benefits of the society.’ Mr. Hughes.—‘ But, as the ordinary rule, 
they would require to get first the consent of their own branch and 
then that of the executive council?” Witness.—‘‘ Yes, where there 
was time.’ Mr. Hughes.—* And upon the consent of the executive 
council being given the men would go out and get their allowance?”’ 
Witness.—‘ Yes.” 

The further examination of the witness ended for that occasion 
with some general questions on points already noticed. 


REPORTS FROM SUBORDINATE UNIONS, 


No. 1, New Yorx Crry.—Initiated: nineteen. Cards 
granted: W. W. Tew, F. Felters, Dan. Gannon. Trade 
not very good. The law recently enacted by the Legisla- 
ture of this State, making eight hours a legal day’s work, 
in the absence of contracts, &c., is now engrossing the 
attention of the different Trades’ Unions of this city. The 
Workingmen’s Union has issued a call for a Convention 
of all the trades of the city, to be held on the 15th of June, 
to take measures and decide upon some plan of operation 
toward putting the law into practical effect. No. 1 has 
decided to be represented at the Convention, but has not 
yet resolved on what action to take, whether to make an 
effort now toward having the law enforced, or wait until a 
more favorable opportunity occurs. 

W. H. Evans, Box 36, Hoboken, N. J. 


No. 2, PutLaApELpHiA, PA.—Initiated: Robert Lindsay, 
Trade very good; some demand for painters and smiths to 
go in the country, and in car works. Probably, if we 
could impress it upon the minds of our delinquent members 
in No. 2, the appearance of things here would be changed. 
If we could only get them to see and realize the benefit 
such an association is to them, and how much it is to their 
interest to be active, zealous members, what a power we 
would become. No fear of strikes then for having the 
balance of power ; being united, we could brave the machi- 
nations of selfish, sordid, avaricious employers, and by 
strict principles of justice to the employer and the em- 
ployed, we would win the respect of all right-feeling men, 
and elevate, not only our craft, but mechanics in general. 
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And then we are in theright. Justice and reason are both 
on our side. And right is right, since God is God. Right, 
the day must win. To doubt would be disloyalty ; to 
falter would be sin. Fraternally, in the bonds of wood, 
iron and paint, wrapped in oil cloth, 

D. Stuart Knapp, No. 4 Fishbourne Place. 


No. 3,/Battimore, Mp.—Initiated: John B. Murry, 
Kelso Davis, John C. Necker, James Floyd, Philip Rein- 
hardt. The state of trade is dull with us, but the pros- 
pects of No. 3 have never been more encouraging than 
they are at present; those of our fellow-craftsmen, who 
have withheld their influence from us, or the Union, have, 
to a great extent, yielded to their better judgment, and are, 
to all appearances, destined to become active members in 
the good cause. With our present prospects, those who 
have borne the burden of our many reverses, have a right 
to be proud of their powers of endurance; for we have, to 
the letter, made good the old saying, ‘‘ Wait horse until 
the grass grows.” Having waited patiently, we now find 
ourselves enjoying the hey-day of the harvest. Wishing 
our sister Unions alike prosperity, we remain, a co-worker 
in the good cause, 

Witmer S. Ricuarpson, 124 Great Hughes st. 


No. 4, AuBaNny, N. Y. 
JAMES Conway, 122 Madison avenue. 


No. 5, Wasnineron, D. C.—Initiated: nine. By card: 
one. Trade good. The difficulty existing among the em- 
ployees in Graham’s shop originated from the employment 
of a hand who not only would not join the Society, but 
defied them to the veriest extent of their power. All ap- 
peals to his honor as a man, and his duty to his fellow- 
craftsmen, were met with the like indifference. If No. 5 
was a Union it was time she had demonstrated the fact to 
the envious or to the indifferent. ‘Taking for our warrant 
the constitution and the law, and our high duty to our 
fellow-craftsmen throughout the country, who are battling 
for the same principle, we authorized the committee to 
adopt any measures, consistent with law, which the case 
required, with the result as specified. There are now five 
men out, and we confidently expect the I. U. will not 
allow our brothers to suffer. J. J. FENTON, 

Care of Wm. Walters, D street, bet. Ninth and Tenth sts. 


No. 6, Witmineton, Dex.—Initiated: Joseph B. Fos- 
ter. Trade moderate. No, 6 is still in a prosperous con- 
dition, and our meetings are as ever very interesting. If 
we could only impress it on the minds of the few who do 
not yet belong to our Union, and who are waiting, as they 
say, for the Union to do something toward an advancement 
of wages before they will join, not taking into considera- 
tion the good we have already been able to accomplish, 
with the assistance of the I. U., by saving members of the 
Union, and those who were not members, from being 
reduced, we might almost say to starvation, as it is a well- 
known fact that wages in this city are very low, especially 
with the wood workers. If we could only make these men 
feel the importance of joining the Union and of helping 
themselves, and not allowing others to help them so much, 
as the Union has done by saving their wages from being 
reduced, and we hope in time to be able to show these men 
the importance of coming with us, as we have accomplished 
much, we expect to be able to accomplish much more. 
We have a majority in nearly all the shops, and hope soon 
to be able to report that all Coach-Makers in this city are 


members of No. 6. Our best wishes for the success of 
No, 15 and No. 8. 
Epwarp W. Grieves, 507 E. Sixth street. 


No. 7, froy, N. Y.—Initiated: David Horn, Samuel 
Clark, Cards granted: Lewis Tice, Gregory Aubray, 
Charles Frank. Trade the same as at last report. 

JOHN LopEWICK, 32 Seventh street. 


No. 8, Cotumsus, On10.—Reinstated: W. B. Edwards, 
Geo. Owens. Resigned: James M. Duffy. Condition of 
trade good; prospects favorable. 

In submitting to you our May report, it gives us 
great pleasure to say, ‘“‘A change has come o’er the 
spirit of our dreams.’’ We have much to encourage us in 
the principles of our glorious organization, and those prin- 
ciples, when rightly understood, will lead us still onward. 
Through them many blessings will flow to us and our 
friends. We meet here for our mutual good. In the year 
past, we were compelled to use the pruning knife, and lop 
off some of our number, leaving only those who are worthy 
of the name they bear. We look forward to the future 
with fond hopes and bright anticipations of attaining to a . 
still higher position, awaiting the time when envy, jealousy 
and strife shall cease, and when our craft shall be united 
in one great fraternity, governed by one law, and that, the 
law of right and justice. Joun B. PEerex, Box 160. 


No. 9, SprinGrigLp, O.—Card granted: O. S. Wood. 
Trade improving. 1 have only a few words to say for No. 
9 this time. We are getting on finely, have excellent 
meetings, and all seem to be satisfied with the workings of 
our organization. We had a splendid meeting last evening, 
and, by an almost unanimous vote, resolved to remit to the 
I. U. the balance of our indebtedness, which we hope will 
be acceptable. No. 9 is bound to keep up her good name, 
not by words only, but by greenbacks. Let our brother 
Unions do likewise, and it will relieve our worthy officers 
from much inconvenience. 

We nominated our officers last evening, and elected Mr. 
O. J. Edwards a delegate to the Chicago Convention. 

Our respected brother, O. S. Wood, to whom we have 
granted a card, we heartily recommend to the friendship 
of any Union he may visit. 

After reading Mr. Harding’s communication, we resolved 
to discuss the good and bad qualities of the same at our 
next regular meeting, and instruct our delegate according 
to our best judgment. We returned to our homes at a late 
hour, very well pleased with our evening entertainment. 

R. J. Beck, Box 541. 


No. 10, Crnctnnati, O.—Initiated: two. Reinstated: 
one. ‘Trade is rather backward this season as a general 
thing. The bosses complain of the scarcity of money; 
when they sell a job it is on time, or part cash. This the 
jours. feel as much, if not more, than the employers. 

Wm. T. Bonts, S. E. cor. John and Ninth street. 


No. 11, Lovisvitue, Ky. 
Maurice Hicksy, 238 Sixth street. 


No. 12, Inptanapous, [vp.—Trade good. 
H. J. MarsHatu, Box 1657, 


No. 13, New Haven, Conn.—Trade still continues dull, 
but [ am happy to say that I know of no men out of em- 
ployment. © No. 18 notifies all her sister Unions that a great 
many men have left New Haven in arrears with this Union, 
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and several of them are now members of other Unions, 
which they ought not to be until they produce their 
traveling card. It ought to be well understood by all the 
Unions, that when a member leaves a city or town to work 
in another, he ought to pay his dues to the Union, and 
take his traveling card with him, and deposit it in the 
nearest Union to where he works. The Union men of New 
Haven return their sincere thanks to their brothers in New 
York City for their manliness in resisting the attempt made 
by the employers to cut their wages down. They admire 
the determination that animated them to stand firm. Let 
us hope that it will infuse a spirit of manliness in all our 
brothers of the craft, that when they make a stand they 
may be firm and united. Joun B. Epwarps, 16 Pine st. 


No. 14, Bripcerort, Conn.—Initiated: Jas. Madden, 
Charles R. Judson. Resigned: Joseph Terew. Light 
work, fair; heavy, rather dull. The Bridgeport Union is 
holding steadily and earnestly to its work. My report em- 
braces very little that is new, except that the firm which 
reduced the wages of their men fifteen per cent. last winter, 
very soon after the settlement of the difficulty in New 
York in favor of the employers, said to their men, «« We 
have concluded to put your wages back again where they 
were last winter.”’ 

In.regard to the proposition of a brother to amass a large 
sum of money in the treasury of the I. U., No. 14 is 
decidedly opposed to it. We have great confidence in the 
integrity of our officers at present, and want to keep them 
honest ; besides, we may not always be so fortunate in the 
selection of our officers. However, we favor the accumu- 
lation of money to any amount by the sub-Unions, to be 
held by them ready upon call. 

GEORGE J. CARPENTER, Box 1319. 


No. 15, Newark, N. J.—Initiated; James Herdman, 
W.N. Fitzgerald, George W. Stevenson, A. B. McGregor, 
Wm. Sullivan. Expelled: David M. Neuman, Peter N. 
Murphy. Card granted: Thos. Gafney. Trade continues 
very good, some of us having more than we can do, as is 
generally the case as the Fourth of July approaches. 

The difficulty still exists at No. 76 Bruen street, (Marsh’s.) 
The men are as fully determined not to give up as he is. 
We have expelled from our Union two. When they were 
initiated we supposed they were men, but we were mistaken. 
The first one, David M. Neuman, was chairman of the 
committee to make out a list of prices for the blacksmiths. 
He came out with the men, and stayed out one half day, 
then his heart failed him, and he went back to work. His 
boss now takes him home at night in a wagon—a luxury 
which the majority of Coach-Makers do not have. The 
other, Peter N. Murphy. His boss, Green by name, (and 
we think Murphy’s name should have been Green,) told 
him to go to work for Mr. Marsh, and he went. 

I wish to correct a mistake which occurred in the last 
JouRNAL. Mr. Harding says, he has been told that they 
are paying here in Newark thirteen dollars for jobs in the 
trimming department, and that forty dollars are paid for 
the same job in New York, and forty-eight dollars in 
Chicago. In this particular he has been misinformed ; it 
is bad enough, but not quite that bad. 

GrorGE S. HepenBera, 94 Commerce street. 

No.7, Rauway, N. J. 

S. Smytoe Wittiams, Box 118. 

No. 18, Harrrorp, Conn. J. H. Dunn, 11S. Ann st. 


No. 19, Boston, Mass.—Business is good here. Noone 
out of employment that lam aware of, but we look for- 
ward for a dull season bye and bye. 

Wm. Magoon, 7 Lincoln street. 


No. 20, Concorn, N. H. J. EH. LARKIN. 


No. 21, PortLanp, Mr.—Initiated: James Grant, W. 
B. Harmon. Expelled; C. A. Woodford. No. 21 is 
flourishing same as usual, and send greetings fo her sister 
Unions, and we trust they are all striving to do their duty 
to themselves and to their fellow-craftsmen throughout the 
continent. 

The time for the holding of the next Convention of the 
I. U. is drawing nigh, and No. 21 will send their best man 
as delegate, and we hope that all Unions will see the neces- 
sity of doing likewise, for should the time for holding the 
annual Conventions be changed to two or three years, laws 
should be made as near right as it is possible to get them, 
and we hope that delegates will see the necessity of going 
and returning by the cheapest routes, so as to lessen the 
expense on the I. U. as much as possible. The circular 
issued by President Harding, relative to proposed changes 
in the Constitution, is received and will be discussed by 
this Union, and our delegate instructed accordingly. 

I congratulate No. 1, of New York City, on the success- 
ful termination of their difficulty. 

Trade is very good here at the present time, in fact I 
think it never was better. Our members are all employed 
at good wages, and a good feeling exists between employers 
and employees, which is, I think, just as it should be. I 
think the employers have, by this time, found out that we 
only want our rights and want them to have theirs. Long 
may it continue so is the wish of the undersigned. 

KE. K. Exuis, Box 1575. 


No. 22, Provipence, R. I. 
N. E. Hoven, 62 Dorance street. 


No. 23, Worcester, Mass.—Initiated: J. Marsh, Chas. 
Gullic. By card: Thomas Hewitt. Trade flourishing. 
Another month. has rolled by, and again we lift our voice 
in humble praise to Him who guideth us when in difficulty 
as well as in prosperity. Unless we are manful and just 
in our proceedings, we cannot expect to succeed in sur- 
mounting the many difficulties which lie in our path to the 
village of Independence, which lies just yonder in the dis- 
tance. The road thereto is filled with great obstructions, 
which it will require our whole force of workmen to 
remove, that the road may be clear to right and justice— 
if we all lend a helping hand, at the right time and in the 
right place, everything will move along harmoniously. In 
order to perfect our task, there will need to be some 
changes in the laws and rules of our craft, and the mem- 
bers of our next Convention will have a work to do which 
will require sound and sober thought. May they go pre- 
pared to do their duty, and accomplish well their task. 

J. B. Hupsarp, 29 Thomas street. 

No. 24, SpRINGFIELD, Mass.—Admitted by card: Frank 
Carpenter, George Holmes. Trade is very good now. 

C. S. Bucser, Box 91. 

No. 25, BetcuertTown, Mass.—Initiated: William D. 
Frazee. By card: Charles R. Todd. Trade very good. 
Tam ashamed to send a report like’ this; but as it is a 
necessity, I send, rather than have the name of not attend- 
ing to my duty. I have been in hopes of being able to 
report, by this time, that we had a majority in this town, 
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but the time has passed away, and now I am unable to 
report more than one-fourth of the workmen here as 
belonging to the Union; but the time is coming when we 
shall have a good lot more to report. We are using every 
means to bring them in. I will close by saying, that from 
proposals made, we shall have a majority in this town soon. 
R. H. Fetron. 
No. 26, Scupnecrapy, N. Y.—Admitted by card: Jas. 
Cady. Expelled: Edward Peters. Trade fair for the 
season, M. C. France, Box 226. 


mo, ai, UTIOA, N. Y. A. B. Wane, 49 John st. 


No. 28, Rocuxstrmr, N. Y.—Initiated: Watkins Williams. 
Rejected: Dennis Coleman. Condition of trade good. 
James Carson, No. 17 South Ford street. 


No. 29, Detroit, Mica.—Initiated : 
Card granted: John Fredericks. 
H. M. Scorr, 189 Bates street. 


No. 30, New Breprorp, Mass. 
J. M. Jenny, 134 Washington street. 


No. 31, Burrato, N. Y. 
Taos. J. Strnus, 13 Hickory street. 


No. 32, ApRIAN, Micu. : 
FRANKLIN WILLIAMS, Box 938. 


No. 33, CLevELAND, O.—Initiated: Charles L. Satter- 
field, George Korel, George A. Molk. By card: Thos. S. 
Wyatte. Card granted: M. Kirkpatrick. Trade tolerably 
good: No. 33 still lives and continues to prosper as here- 
tofore. We congratulate our sister Unions on our late 
success, and especially our mother Union, No. 1, of New 
York, who, by their firm determination and steady perse- 
verance have done our trade a benefit not easily calculated. 
They have set us an example well worthy of imitation. 
We would also say to our sister Union No. 15 be of good 
cheer, for be assured that No. 33 will never desert you. 
We leave other Unions to speak for themselves, and we 
refer you to our worthy Secretary of the I. U. to state 
whether our words or deeds, thus far, have been the 
loudest. 

Now, Mr. Editor and brothers in general, after our 
recent experience, allow me to ask you what do you think 
of my proposition, made some time ago to the different 
Unions. Please to discuss the matter until our Annual 
Convention, because, brothers, a full hand is generally 
better than an empty one. Now, brothers, attend the meeting 
and discuss the matter fully, so that after our next Con- 
vention we can build on a solid foundation. 

JOSEPH JOHNSTON, 82 Chestnut street. 


No. 34, Ravenna, O.—Initiated: Wm. H. Wright, F. 
M. Beeman. By card: M. Kirkpatrick. Cards granted: 
Caspar Sells. Trade is very good, better than we could 
expect under the circumstances, for it has been gloomy and 
very dull for all branches of business during the past 
month, on account of the rain and cold, not even seeing 
the bright rays of the sun for two days in succession, which 
of course gave the farmer what is commonly termed the 
blues; consequently this class of the community being the 
largest to invest in our line of business out here, we had to 
live in hopes of brighter and better days, when they can 
see the fruits of their labor blooming out in full beauty and 
vigor. Iam happy to say that the prospect looks better at 
the writing of this report, it having cleared off and appears 
like Spring for the first time this year. Trade has taken a 


George Hodge.’ 


sudden jump for the last few days, and new work having 
taken leave of our depositories, as well as several orders 
given for more, of course employers as well as the employed 
are encouraged. No 34 is gaining in numbers and strength, 
and we intend to put our shoulders to the wheel and push 
onward and upward for our noble and glorious cause, that 
will in all future time and generations, protect, sustain and 
enlighten her noble defenders. 
Witittam H. WriGat, pro tem. 
No. 35, NASHVILLE, TENN. C.F: Hack; 
Care Myers & Hunt, 103 N. Market street. 


No. 36, Mempuis, Tenn.—Initiated: S. McDonald. 
Trade continues to be dull with but little prospects of it 
reviving. The bosses take advantage of the dull times by 
cutting down the wages when they think they have a man 
in a tight place; however, there is not many of the Union 
men that has been cut down—it is mostly all non-Union 
men, and inferior workmen at that, that are working at 
reduced wages. We would advise all Union men to stay 
away from here for the present. No. 36 approves of Bro- 
ther Johnson’s proposition in regard to the manner of aid- 
ing our sister Unions in case of emergency. We think it 
a move in the right way, and whenever the I. U. adopts it 
we will meet it. M. A. Mapiean, 188 Third st. 


No. 37, St. Louis, Mo.—Initiated: Henry Toegle. Re- 
jected: E. D. Dixon. Expelled: C. Dodge. Trade pretty 
dull. J. L. C. Surry, 

Care of Freeman & Green, 15th and Chestnut sts. 


No. 38, Dayton, 0.—By card: KH. J. Root, L. Geraty. 
Card granted: J. Crowly. Trade very good. I am happy 
to say that No. 38 is still progressing finely. We have 
had no trouble as yet in getting all new comers among us 
to join our Union, and those that seemed to think that 
Unions did not amount to much, before joining us, has 
become our best working members. This would be the 
case with nearly all that still stand aloof from us, if they 
would throw aside all prejudice and try the experiment ; 
they would then soon find out wherein our organization 
benefitted them personally, better than we can tell them. 
Let all coach-makers join us and become working members, 
and give us their influence in pushing ahead the good work, 
and we will soon show them a benefit to be derived from 
our organization that they least expect; and in order to 
bring about the benefits of our organization promptly 
every meimnber should adopt Mr. Hubbard’s motto, of No. 
23, which is, «‘to do unto others as you would they should 
do unto you.” Then we shall have friends wherever our 
organization is found, outside of the craft as well as within, 
and heaven will smile on all of our work. [aiso think 
this would be a very good motto for employers to adopt as 
well as ourselves —there would then never be any cause for 
strikes. Henry Terry, Box 187, 


No. 39, Pirrssurc, Pa.—Initiated: John Fanneyhill, 
John Dunnemyes, Mark Weiseman. ‘Trade very dull. 
The members of this Union are very careless ; it is hard to 
get a meeting of any number together. If the members 
do not attend better than they have done, [ thi:k No. 39 
will soon not be numbered with the Unions. It is very 
discouraging to the members who attend. We have some 
good members, and some very bad ones. I am sorry to 
report such things of No. 39, but 1 cannot help it. I 
have done all that [can for it. 1 would here put in a good 
word for our Treasurer, Mr. J. A. Calhoun, a good member 


EE 
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in the right place. I hope this will meet the eye of our 
delinquent members, and induce them to attend better. 
Jacos Rucu, care of J. S. Shaffer, Liberty and Ferry sts. 


No. 40, URBANNA, OHIO. 
Dante T. Kipper, Box 364. 


No. 41, Burntineton, Vr. JeRemiAn Len, Box 366. 


No. 42, West AmesBury, Mass. 
EK. Aueustus Leavitt, Box 21. 


No. 43, Lowest, Mass. J. J. Fursisn, 52 Charles st. 


No. 44, Saco, Ms.—Card granted : Chas, Gilford. Trade 
very good. Our Union is now in good working order, and 
we are going quietly, but earnestly along. Since our orga- 
nization we have encountered just opposition enough to 
make the thing interesting, and keep the members in good 
spirits. The events of the last two months have demon- 
strated conclusively that hereafter the C. M. I. U. is to be 
recognized aS a power upon the earth. We feel much 
gratified by the exhibition of equanimity, energy and 
ability of the officers of the I. U. as displayed in the con- 
duct of the late difficulty in the City of New York. Here- 
after, we can confidently risk a battle under the guidance 
and generalship of President Harding, Union men, re- 
member the splendid victories of the late compaign; 
have faith in the principles of our Association; ever be 
faithful to your obligations; be prompt to respond to every 
demand made upon you in behalf of the [. U., and soon 
you shall find that your bread has returned to you which 
in faith you cast upon: the waters. 

“The shoulder to the wheel, fellow mortals faint and low, 

Children may sit down and weep, but man must up and do; 

In your minds are idly lying powers that all your foes outnumber; 

For a purpose never dying you can rouse them from their slumber. 


Rouse ye, then, begin to-day! Man who rules or man who delves, 
Upward look, and ever say, God help those who help themselves!”’ 


We of No. 44 feel that some measure should be adopted 
to prevent such a wholesale withdrawal of members from 
Unions, as we have been obliged to witness in ours. Our 
most wise Deputy President, in zeal and devotion to the 
cause, recommends that an Article be adopted by thel. U., 
and inserted in our Constitution, requiring every member 
to obligate himself never to leave or to remove beyond the 
limits of his Union jurisdiction. A very important mea- 
sure, but one which some of our conservative members have 
the temerity to oppose and denounce as visionary and im- 
practicable. We don’t urge this proposition upon the I. 
U., but we of course (?) expect it to receive that conside- 
ration due to so profound a measure. Weshall instruct 
our delegate to the Convention to exert all honorable means 
to secure the passage of this, our pet idea. 

With more earnestness we would suzgest that the Jour- 
NAL adopt a special department of information in imita- 
tion of other papers and magazines devoted to the insertion 
of practical or theoretical interrogatories and their respec- 
tive answers, all relative to the art and trade of carriage 
building. And as the Editor could not safely rely upon 
this department being filled by voluntary action on the 
part of the members, let the Secretary of the I. U. make a 
requisition upon various Subordinate Unions in a regular 


order for a set of questions embracing the different branches 
in their interest ; and a corresponding requisition be made 
upon other Subordinate Unions for answers—the questions 


appearing in the JOURNAL one number in advance of the 
number containing both questions and their answers. It 
seems to us that if some such method was adopted to | 


secure a regular contribution of practical information, the 
value of the JouRNAL would be greatly enhanced, and its 
subscription list greatly increased among non-members, ap- 
prentices, employers and carriage men generally. We 
recognize the great usefulness of the JouRNAL as the organ 
of the C. M. I. U. No member should be without it. The 
lack of labor literature, or published essays, or lectures 
upon the subject of association is severely felt. The eager- 
ness with which our members seek out and read newspaper 
accounts and notices of general labor movements, strikes, 
&c., with the editorial comments appended, usually berat- 
ing soundly both or all parties, so as not to be understood 
as committing themselves on either side, shows that they 
need and desire some good reliable works upon the subject 
near their hearts. They all feel and know that they are 


‘on the right track, yet they wish to possess the historical 


data, reliable statistics and sold arguments, to enable them 
to answer cavilling opponents, when they seek to annihi- 
late by explosive vituperation the system of association. 
Our limited acquaintance with works of the above cha- 
racter and their authors, leads us to look to some well- 
informed person for a few hints or suggestions concerning 
such works. 

We know of no one in our country better prepared, or 
more heartily disposed to furnish such information than 
that staunch friend of the laboring man—the Hon. Horace 
Grreley; and we believe that should the Secretary of the 
I. U.request that gentleman to give him a list of works on 
the organization of labor, and kindred topics, their prices, 
where they could be obtained, &c., he would cheerfully 
furnish the information, which, when inserted in the Jour- 
NAL, would be invaluable, not only to our own members, 
but to all Association men the country over. Every Sub- 
ordinate Union should possess a small library of books 
devoted to labor and Association matters. Shall we have 
them 2? 

Your types, Mr. Editor, in the last Journat played a 
freak with the name of our President ; the m in his name 
got turned topsy-turvy. Its lateral perpendiculars tilted 
outward so as to metamorphose it into a perfect w. But 
our President still claims the name of Macomber, with the 
accent on the first syllable, if you please. Also right our 
Treasurer up, and give him the good broad name of Gor- 
don. J. W. Gooprica. 


No. 45, MecHanicssurG, Pa.—TInitiated: Robert Oun-. 


ningham. Trade very good. Joun OC. CLINE. 


No. 46, York, Pa.—Initiated: Wm. Whrodenhouse, 
Alexander Markley, Y. Dugan, J. L. Kuehn, H. C. Pentz, 
Trade good. I have nothing of interest to communicate— 
we have but recently organized. The members generally 
take a lively interest in the meetings. I am sorry to say 
that we have been greatly disappointed in some of the 
journeymen here, some whom we took to be men have 
proven to be too timid or stingy, or indifferent to the good of 
the craft, to unite with us. We have tried to persuade 
them to join, but so far have been unsuccessful, and until 
they do we will be more or less embarrassed in our work. 
Hoping that justice may be done to every member of the 
I, U. by their employers, I close my first report by sub- 
scribing myself, true to the Union. 

D. M. Craumsr, Box 268. 


No. 47, Lancaster, Pa.—Initiated: Peter Long, Shaw 
W. Frew, David Hoke, Michael Eberly. Trade brisk. 
SAMUEL C. STEIGERWALT. 
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No. 48, StamrorpD, Conn. WiLLtAM WILSON. 
No. 49, Winona, Minn,—(New Union.) 
Ontver Ropigr. 
No. 50, PLatrspure, N. Y.—(New Unicn.) 
JAMES SENECAL, Box 338. 


Laspor.—Did it ever occur to you, reader, what is accom- 
plished by labor, and what the world would be without it ¢ 
Why, man of idleness, labor has rocked you in the cradle, 
and nourished your pampered life; without it the woven 
wool upon your back would be upon the shepherd’s flock. 
For the meanest thing that ministers to human want, save 
the air of heaven, man is indebted to toil, and even the air, 
in God’s wise ordination, is breathed with some degree of 
labor. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 

Coach-makers throughout the Continent desiring any information respect- 
ing the organization of Unions under the International Union, or for any 
other purpose connected with the trade, are requested to communicate 
with I. D. WARE, Box 624, Phila., Pa. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 


No.1, New York City, meets 2d and 4th Friday eve of each month at 
267 Bowery. President, William J. Maginn; Vice-President, Sylvester 
Shuck ; Recordingand Corresponding Secretary, W.H. Evans; Financial 
Secretary, James Hagerty; Treasurer, John Filan; Deputy President I. 
U., Wm. J. Wyatte, 77 Carll street, Myrtle avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


No. 2, Philadelphia, Pa., meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month 
at Diligent Hall, 10th and Filbert streets, 4th story. President, John W. 
Currie; Vice-President, Edward B. Brown; Recording and Correspond- 
ing Secretary, D. Stuart Knapp; Financial Secretary, I. D. Ware; 
Treasurer, Wm. A. Kern; Deputy President I. U., Robert Phillips, 1937 
Wilcox street. 


No. 8, Baltimore, Md., meets 1st and 38d Monday eve of each month at 
Royston Hall, 81 Baltimore street. President, James H. West; Vice- 
President, Joseph W. Jones; Recording Secretary, R. C. Witter, Finan- 
cial Secretary, Robert Lawson; Corresponding Secretary, Wilmer 8. 
Richardson; Treasurer, Wm. Chesgreen ; Deputy President I. U., John 
A. Camper, 392 N. Gay street. 


No. 4, Albany, N. Y., meets every allernate Tuesday evening. Presi- 
dent, James H. Thrall; Vice-President, M. EH. Griffin; Recording Secre- 
tary, Thomas Howarth; Financial Secretary, Thomas Rodgers ;* Corres- 
ponding Secretary, James Conway; Treasurer, G. 8S. Lansing; Deputy 
President I. U., Jas. Conway, 122 Madison avenue. 


No. 5, Washington, D. C.. meets second and fourth Thursday of each 
month. President, J. W. Hibbs; Vice-President, D. P. Mealey ; Record- 
ing Secretary, G. W. Mason; Financial Secretary, D. A. Clancey ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, J.J. Fenton; Treasurer, J. W. Lightelle; Deputy Pre- 
sident I. U., Julius Strobel. 

No. 6, Wilmington, Del., meets Ist and 3d Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, Samuel J. Wood; Vice-President, Samuel Durney ; Recording 
Secretary, I. N. Foreman; Financial Secretary, Thomas Bishop; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, E. W. Grieves; Treasurer, William Hanna; Deputy 
President I. U., E. F. Morrow, 410 E. Seventh street. 

No.7, Troy, N. Y., meets Ist and 8d Friday evening of each month. 
President, William Donohue; Vice-President, F. Chamberlin; Recording 
Secretary, Henry Harrison ; Financial Secretary, David Link ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, John Lodewick; Treasurer, Martin Roddy ; Deputy 
President I. U., William B. Sherman. 

No. 8, Columbus, Ohio, meets Ist and 3d Friday eve of each month. 
President, E. Lawrence; Vice-President, L. Neiberline, Recording 
and Corresponding Secretary, John B. Peek; Financial Secretary, Wm. 
R. Steele; Treasurer, Jewitt Hillery; Deputy Pres. I. U., Jas. A Miller, 


No. 9, Springfield, Ohio, meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month. 
President, W. G. Michael; Vice-President, Lewis Seibert; Recording 
Secretary, James Harrison; Financial Secretary, 0. J. Edwards; Cor- 
responding Secretary, R. J. Beck; Treasurer, Charles Fereny ; Deputy 
President I. U., William Johnson. 


No. 10, Cincinnati, Ohio, meets Wednesday evening of each week. 
President, Silas Smith; Vice-President, A. W. Mott; Recording Secre- 
lary, Joseph Wagstaff; Financial Secretary, William E. Stillwell; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Wm. T. Bonte; Treasurer, J. H. Bonte; Deputy 
President I. U., J. H. B. Cunningham, Box 2309. 


No. 11, Louisville, Ky., meets ist and 3d Friday eve of each month. 
President, R. M. Cunningham ; Vice-President, Wm. Dewey; Recording 
Secretary, William Hydron; Financial Secretary, E. F. Marsh; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Matt Sharp; Treasurer, M. D. Phillips; Deputy 
President I. U., J. H. Kempe, care of E. Pierce, First street. 


No. 12, Indianapolis, Ind., meets Monday eve of each week. Presi- 
dent, C. A. Stough; Vice-President, A. L. Cook; Recording Secretary, 
H.G. Shaw; Financial Secretary,°C. B. Monfort; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, H. J. Marshall; Treasurer, Hugh M’Kinley; Deputy President I. 
U., William V. Reading, Box 1618. 


No. 13, New Haven, Conn., meets 1st and 83d Wednesday eve of each 
month. President, Charles Tucker; Vice-President, A. B. Spang; 
Recording Secretary, Jos. Palmer; Financial Secretary, H. A. Barnes; 
Corresponding Secretary, John B. Edwards; Treasurer, H. D. Fisk; 
Deputy President I. U., H. D. Fisk, 66 Franklin street. 


No. 14, Bridgeport, Conn., meets 1st and 3d Monday eve of each month 
President, Thomas Sedgwick ; Vice-President, James Carty; Recording 
Secretary, C. E. Lockwood; Financial Secretary, David Fowler ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary,G J Carpenter ; Treasurer, L. G. Blakeman ; Deputy 
President I. U., Homer B. Peck. 


No. 15, Newark, N. J., meets 1st and 3d Thursday eve of each month. 
President, Joseph Fields; Vice-President, Peter Barry; Recording Sec- 
retary, Robert Lutes; Financial Secretary, William 8S. Collard; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, George 8. Hedenberg; Treasurer, E. M. Shotwell; 
Deputy President I. U., Thomas M. Finigan, 12 Alling stree . 

No. 17, Rahway, N.J. President, Robert W. Moore; Vice-President, 
D.J. Bunn; Recording Secretary, Charles Hilliker, Financial and Cor- 
responding Secretary, S. Smythe Williams; Treasurer, John L. Young: 
Deputy PresidentI. U., Wm. Radbourn, Box 136. 

No. 18, Hartford, Conn., meets Ist and 3d Wednesday eve of each 
month. President, J. R. Newton; Vice-President, Alexander Thomp- 
son; Recording and Corresponding Secretary, J. H. Dunn; Financial 
Secretary, Theodore Dart; Treasurer, MichaelO’Connor; Deputy Presi- 
dent I. U., Alfred Milton, 41 Albany Avenue. 

No. 19, Boston, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Wednesday eve of each month. 
President, G. T. Wade; Vice-President, James Nelson; Recording Sec- 
retary, David Hayes ; Financial Secretary, J. A. Osburge; Corresponding 
Secretary, Wm. Magoon; Treasurer, Wm. E. Potter; Deputy President 
I. U., J. W. Ryecroft, E. Cambridge. 

No. 20, Concord, N. H., meets Ist and 83d Wednesday eve of each month. 
President, J. L. French; Vice-President, J. L. 1. Brown; Recording 
Secretary, William P. Rich; Financial Secretary, J. L. Green; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Jas. E. Larkin; Treasurer, Stephen Blaner; Deputy 
President I. U., Arthur L. Merrill. 

No. 21, Portland, Maine, meets Friday evening of each week. Presi- 
dent, James L. Morgan; Vice-President, Henry F. Monson; Recording 
Secretary, A. Dustan; Financial Secretary, J Scully; Corresponding 
Secretary, EH. K. Ellis; Treasurer, B. Sweat; Deputy President I. U., 
D. Briggs, 323 Congress street. 

No. 22, Providence, R. I., meets 1st and 3d Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, E. A. Fiske ; Vice-President, J. A. Macready ; Recording Sec- 
retary, J.N. Welsh ; Financial Secretary, A.C. Hermingway; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, N. E. Hough; Treasurer, Wm. Clark; Deputy President 
I. U., B. R. Gurney. 

No. 23, Worcester, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, Thomas H. Dewey; Vice-President, A. McLeod; Recording 
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Secretary, W. Howard; Financial Secretary, A. Carpenter ; Corresponding 
Secretary, J. B. Hubbard; Treasurer, J. Stiles; Deputy President I. U., 
James F. Fletcher. 

No. 24, Springfield, Mass., meets 1st Monday evening of each month. 
President, Lewis Millson; Vice-President, Henry Dyer; Recording Sec- 
retary, A. Roy; Sissacial Secretary, Charles Geckler ; Corresponding 
Secretary, C. 8. Bugbee: Treasurer, F. Jacobs; Deputy President I. U., 
J. A. Caldwell, Box 198. 

No. 25, Belchertown, Mass., meets Ist and 3d Saturday eve of each month. 
President, Lorain A. Smith; Vice President, E. B. Hitchcock ; Record- 
ing, Financial and Corresponding Secretary, R. K. Felton; Treasurer, 
Israel Boyden; Deputy President I. U., Wm. H. Coffin. 

No. 26, Schenectady, N. Y., meets Ist and 8d Wednesday eve of each 
month. President, James E. Curtis; Vice President, Harvey F. Henton; 
Secretary, Marcus C. France; Treasurer, Charles Oberlander; Deputy 
President I. U., Charles Walker, 48 State street. 

No. 27, Utica, N. Y., meets 1st Tuesday eve of each month. President, 
E. A. Read; Vice-President, J. Bates; Rec. and Cor. Secretary, A. B. 
Walling; Financial Secretary, A. Bates; Treasurer, E. Pitts; Deputy 
President I. U., James B. Smith. 

No. 28, Rochester, N. ¥., meets Tuesday eve of each week, corner St 
Paul and Main streets; President, George Sweetman; Vice-President, 
H. Haslip; Recording Secretary, J. Larmer; Financial Secretary, M. 
Van Tyne; Corresponding Secretary, James Carson; Treasurer, Wm. 
Smith ; Deputy President I, U., A. B. Dickinson, 23 West avenue. 

No. 29, Detroit, Mich., meets on the first and third Wednesday evening 
of each month. President, Henry Hilton; Vice-President, William 
J. Drewery; Recording Secretary, Andrew McCloy; Financial Secretary, 
J. Shannessey ; Corresponding Secretary, H. W. Scott; Treasurer, Fer- 
dinand Robbins; Deputy President I. U., James Perrott, 115 Adams 
avenue, East. 

No. 80, New Bedford, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Wednesday eve of each 
month. President, Freeman C. Luce; Vice-President, Ezra I. Walker; 
Recording Secretary, J. Augustus Wood; Financial Secretary, Asa T. 
Morse; Corresponding Secretary, J. M. Jenney; Treasurer, Frederick 
Mosher; Deputy President 1. U., James B. Hazzard. 

No. 81, Buffalo, N. ¥.—President, Henry Holliday ; Vice-President, 
William Cone; Secretary, Thos. J. Stines; Treasurer, Jacob Kennell. 

No. 32, Adrian, Mich , meets first and last Thursday evening of each 
month. President, John 8. Austin; Vice-President, John W. Shoens; 
Secretary, Franklin Williams; Treasurer, George W. Liber; Deputy 
President I. U., Homer P. Hopkins, Box 448. 

No. 38, Cleveland, Ohio., meets first and third Tuesday evenings. 
President, Henry H. Rebbeck; Vice-President, William L: Hall; Re- 
cording and Corresponding Secretary, Joseph Johnson; Financial Secre- 
tary, H.G@. Walker; Treasurer, John Reisch; Deputy PresidentI. U., 
David Roberts, care J. Johnston, 82 Chestnut street. 

No. 34, Ravenna, Ohio. meets first and third Thursday evening of 
each month President, P.J Snay; Vice-President, Chas. Acker; Sec- 
retary, W.H. Wright; Treasurer, T. J. Riddle; Deputy President I. U., 
D. A. Geiger, Box 890. 

No. 35, Nashville, Tenn —President, Mark Mitchell; Vice-President, 
John Ingalls; Secretary, Charles T. Hack; Treasurer, B. F. Fields; 
Deputy President I. U., George Boggs, 76 N. Market street. 

No.86, Memphis, Tenn.—President, Wm. G@. Hughes; Vice-President, 
C.L Howard; Secretary, M. A. Madigan; Treasurer, Wm. Rehkopf; 
Deputy President I. U., Thomas R. Hopkins, 32 Exchange street. 

No 37, &t. Louis, Mo.—President, R. McCann; Vice-President, Henry 
Motz; Recording Secretary, J. A. Goeb; Financial Secretary, M. R. 
Taylor; Corresponding Secretary, J. L C. Smith; Treasurer, P. J. 
Cooney ; Deputy President I. U., David M’Bride, 706 Olive street. 

No. 38, Dayton, Ohio,—President, 8. A. Clark; Vice-President, John 
Heid ; Atoll Henry Terry; Treasurer, A. Singoks ; Deputy President 
Le U.., 8. D. Gillespie, 6 Brown street. 

No. 39, Pittsburg, Pa.—Meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month. 
President, Charles W. Lighthill; Vice-President, Wm. McConaghey ; Re- 
cording and Corresponding Secretary, Jacob Ruch; Financial Secretary, 


Robert B. Benney; Treasurer, Alex. Calhoun ; Deputy President I. U., 
William R. Terry, care J. 8, Shaffer, corner Liberty and Ferry streets. 

No. 40, Urbana, 0.—President, James Steward; Vice-President, Wm. 
B. Sheyrick; Recording Secretary, James K. Landis; Financial Secre- 
tary, William P Happersett; Corresponding Secretary, D. T. Kidder; 
Treasurer, Ludwig Borger; Deputy President I. U., H. F. Falte. 

No. 41, Burlington, Vt.—President, James Urquhart; Vice-President, 
John Peckham ; Secretary, Jeremiah Lee; Treasurer, Frank Carpenter ; 
Deputy President I. U., Edward Lareau. 

No. 42, West Amesbury, Mass.—President, Charles W. Emmerson ; 
Vice-President, A. Smart; Recording Secretary, L. W. Colby; Financial 
Secretary, Chas. Palmer; Corresponding Secretary, E. Augustus Leavitt ; 
Treasurer, John Langmaid; Deputy President I. U., T. C. Myron, Box 
59 South Amesbury. 

No. 48, Lowell, Mass.—President, J. 8. Whitney; Vice-President, 
Jas. J. Wright; Recording and Corresponding Secretary, J J. Furbish; 
Financial Secretary, H.P. Hill; Treasurer, Charles A. Jewitt; Deputy 
President I. U., James McKenney, 100 Appleton street. 

No, 44, Saco, Me.—President, S. F. Macomber; Vice-President, R. 8. 
Merrill; Secretary, J. W. Goodrich; Treasurer, C. F. Gordon; Deputy 
President I. U., 8. F. Moody. 

No. 45, Mechanicsburg, Pa.—Meets Friday evening of each week. 
President, Benjamin Fish; Vice-President, James H. Palmer; Secretary, 
John C. Cline; Treasurer, James Rowand; Deputy President I. U., 
J.¥F. Merkline. 

No. 46, York, Pa —President, Henry Neater; Vice-President, Geo. W. 
Hoover; Secretary, D. M. Cranmer; Treasurer, George Miller; Deputy 
President I. U., C. W. Brant. 

No. 47, Lancaster, Pa.—Meets second and fourth Wednesday even- 
ing of each month. President, George W. Zeckler; Vice-President, 
James Stratton ;. Recording and Corresponding Secretary, Samuel C. 
Steigerwalt ; Financial Secretary, Jacob Metzger; Treasurer, Henry C. 
McCarthy; Deputy President I. U., Wm. Elder, Eagle Hotel. 

No. 48, Stamford, Conn.—President, Augustus Beale; Vice-President, 
Philip Learer; Recording Secretary, Alex. H. DeCamp; Financial Secre- 
tary, John Lower; Corresponding Secretary, Wm. Wilson; Treasurer, 
Chas. H. Provost; Deputy President I. U., James Conly. 

No. 49, Winona, Minn.—President, Richard Wallace; Vice-President, 
John Stewart; Recording Secretary, John Maternagan; Financial Sec- 
retary, Wm. R. Wade; Corresponding Secretary, Oliver Rodier; Trea- 
surer, James Glenn. 

No. 50, Plattsburg, N. Y.—President, Michael D. Snow; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Joseph Girard; Recording Secretary, George W. Morea; Corres- 
ponding and Financial Secretary, James Senecal; Treasurer, Philip 
Lefetbre; Depuy President I. U., T. Z Lefebre, Box 290. 
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C0-OPERATION, 

This subject is at present agitating the minds of the 
_ people to a very great extent. Workingmen are beginning 
to discuss the feasibility of co-operative workshops. The 
only thing needful for the extensive adoption of this system 
in coach-making, is practical demonstration of its success. 
Without this, it is only theory, and no matter how plain it 
may be, the idea that it is a venture, a mere experiment, 
| cannot be banished from the mind. We, as coach-makers, 
are behind our sister trades in this matter, many of them 
having establishments in successful operation, and it is 
having a tendency to banish the doubt and distrust that 

| has hitherto existed in regard to co-operation. 

The success that has attended the establishment started 
by the Troy molders, has done more to advance the system 
| in question among them as aclass of mechanics, and in 
| fact all other trades, than whole volumes of argument could 
have done. From present appearances, the molding interest 
| will in a few years have undergone a radical change. Co- 
operative foundries are springing up in many places, and 
| an anxious inquiry is manifested by the craft in all sections 
| of the country. The cabinet-makers, carpenters and build- 
| ers, printers, and other trades are following in.their wake. 
Are we, as coach-makers, going to be content to labor on with 
no_prospect of gaining anything beyond the small pittance 
now so grudgingly given us by those who reap the profits 
of our labor? If we could now have two or three co- 
operative coach factories established in good locations, we 
should expect soon to see many of the present difficulties 
that affect us as.a class, removed. The success of these 
enterprises would start others, and in a short time the 
system would be so generally adopted, that those who 
labor would have the question in their own hands, and be 
able to control it to their own interest. Sooner or later, 
that time will come. It has been held back by the strong 
barrier of custom, but it is sure to triumph in the end, and 
the period of its triumph depends upon the workingmen 
themselves. There is no reason why the men who build 
our fine carriages, or produce the many things that make 
up the sum of our manufactories, should not have the 
profits that result from their labor, instead of allowing 
| these profits to enrich employers whose hands never touch 
a tool. 

The co-operative system is right, just, and equitable, for 


| it gives to labor the reward which is justly due it. Even 
if no enterprise like the above is conceived or planned, 
there is sufficient reason for co-operation in the matter of 
living. Homes can be made more attractive, their larders 
can be better replenished through some sort of co-operation 
between workingmen and their families in the purchase of 
articles for the household. In these days of high prices and 
high living, it is the more necessary. These combinations 
would bring down high prices, and cast down many men’s 
imaginations of future profits. While we are pleased to 
notice the favorable comments on co-operation by the press 
generaily, we would fail to do our duty were we to let the 
article that appeared in alate number of the New York 
Magazine, pass unnoticed. We allude to an article headed 
‘¢ Co-operative Labor Associations.”” The Editor, while 
expressing a friendly feeling for co-operation, argues against 
their success in a spirit which plainly shows that ‘ The 
the wish is father to the thought.’’ His memory is keenly 
alive to everything that pertains to the early history of co- 
operative societies when the system was imperfect, and 
when difficulties were encountered which no longer exist ; 
but he appears to be quite ignorant or forgetful of the suc- 
cess attending such efforts within a few years past, not one 
of which came under his notice, notwithstanding he has 
such a friendly feeling for the working classes, but 
takes particular pains to cite two instances of failure in 
joint stock companies, to prejudice the mind against co- 
operation. 


There is a vast difference between the two, and if thi8 
fact was unknown to the Editor, it shows that he is in- 
competent to discuss the question, or advise journeymen 
against adopting thesystem. We have, however, not much 
to fear from his discouraging article, as we question very 
much if it has a circulation of any great amount among 
the class to be benefitted by co-operation. 

That ‘other capital,’ designated « brains,” the Editor 
says is ‘‘lacking.’’ We think that this deficiency is not 
confined to the ranks of labor. Few indeed, of the exten- 
sive business men of the day, control and direct their own 
establishments. While they have the money, they are de- 
pendent, many of them wholly so, upon workingmen for 
that «other capital.” Thousands know nothing of the 
business by which they amass wealth, and employ the 
“brains,” as well as the muscle of workingmen to run 
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the machinery ; yet for the former, they get no compensa- 
tion, and receive but a life-saving pittance for the latter. 

If the Editor «yields to no man living in well-wishes to 
the working classes,’’ why does he brand co-operators as 
‘<grumblers,”’ ‘indifferent to labor ¢” &e., and then assert 
that ‘the very same character attended them while labor- 
ing for daily hire?” If such be the character of working- 
men, they deserve the well-wishes of no man, and we re- 
gard those expressed by the Magazine as nothing but a 
lame effort to sugar-coat the slander heaped upon them. 

There is ahidden purpose, however, in this ‘* blow-hot and 
blow-cold”’ policy, and it requires no great amount of that 
‘< other capital’’ to see it. He would discourage co-opera- 
tion because it transfers a fair portion of the profits of 
labor from the pocket of the capitalist to those of the work- 
men, and as the Magazine is a depender upon the former 
for support, the Editor would ‘“‘throw out a word of 
caution,” before workingmen ‘ruin their prospects for- 
ever,” by engaging in co-operation. 

Abandon the great principle of self-help, workingmen, 
and return to the unremunerated shaft-horse drudgery, 
exacted from you by capitalists. Then you will reap the 
results of the Editor’s advice, by cutting off the last hope 
of rising above life-long depression. 

We can assure the Magazine that workingmen can 
“manage their own business,’’ and ‘‘much better than 
anybody else.” 


+1<Do 


FAR-FETCHED. 

A notice of the death of Mr. John C. Parker, of New 
York, in alate number of the Mugazine, is polluted by 
the leaven of hatred and prejudice against journeymen. 
We had hoped that the dead was too much respected, and 
the grave was regarded as too sacred, to use one or both as 
a funnel, through which to pour upon workingmen, ill- 
natured fulminations; but we are mistaken. It is not only 
uncalled for, but very far-fetched, to say that «« Mr. Parker 
was called upon to suffer persecution and annoyance at the 
hands of some of the members of the Trades Unions.” 
Because his men saw fit to demand their former rate of 
wages, was that ‘“ persecution and annoyance?” If so, 
Mr. Parker could have escaped it in a moment. The few 
additional dollars to his journeymen would be nothing com- 
pared to his peace and quiet on a sick bed; and we will 
not accuse Mr. P. of being actuated by bitter feelings of 
hostility towards his men as he approached the grave. 

But we can tell the Magazine where the “ persecution 
and annoyance’ comes in. It was caused by men, like 


the Editor, perhaps, who invaded his sick chamber, and | 


harangued him with inflammatory accounts of the pro- 
ceedings of the journeymen, representing them in a false 
light to prevent Mr. Parker from making any concessions. 


He had to be watched and guarded, possibly for fear that 
a high sense of justice might prompt him to break through 
the conspiracy against the men. They feared that affliction 
might weaken his resolution, or that a desire ‘‘ to be quits 
with the world,’’ might make him yield to the just demands 
of the men. ‘‘ These things,’’ we ‘believe, greatly aggra- 
vated the disease, and perhaps in a measure, greatly 
hastened his death.” 


OUR MONTHLY REPORT. 


In our last report we stated there was a prospect of a 
speedy settlement of the difficulty in No. 15. Since that 
time events have transpired that will have a tendency to 
cause No 15 and those opposed to her to be long remem- 
bered. Several of our members have been arrested by Mr. 
Marsh for conspiracy, and placed under bonds to appear 
at the September term of Court. We offer no comments 
at present, but feel willing to leave the justice of our cause 
to an impartial jury of our countrymen, feeling assured 
that justice will triumph. In the meantime, we advise all 
members of the craft in want of work to seek it elsewhere. 
No upright honest man will accept a job from a person 
that will endeayor to oppress and make slaves of his work- 
men. 

The difficully in No. 5 still exists, and from present ap- 
pearances, the ‘ few hot-headed demagogues and visionaries 
connected with the so-called International Union,”’ will be 
likely to persevere until right and justice shall prevail, not- 
withstanding the efforts of the Magazine to prejudice the 
employers against us. We refer our readers to the report 
of the Corresponding Secretary of No. 5, wherein he exon- 
erates Mr. Graham from any complicity in the dictation of 
the malicious and uncalled for remarks in the last number 
of the Magazine. ; 

During the month Union No. 51 has been organized in 
London, Canada West. 

Brother F. W. Noble, formerly of No 21, has also suc- 
ceeded in organizing a Union in St. Paul, Minn. We 
welcome the members of No. 52 to our brotherhood. 

Union No. 53 has been organized in Jackson, Michigan, 
making the third Union for the Lake State. 

The President of the I. U. having passed through a por- 
tion of Canada is now in the North-West, where we hope 
that during the short interim between now and the next 
session, we shall hear of great success attending his efforts 
to further the cause. 

There is much to encourage all interested in the sue- 
cess of our cause to double their diligence, and do all in 
their power to advance the interest of the organization. 
Our enemies are becoming alarmed, and are sparing no 
pains to prejudice those that should be our friends, against 
us. Let us each do our duty, and prosperity and success 
will be ours. 


Piaget 
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ROUND CUT-UNDER TOP-BUGGY—HALF-INCH SCALE. 


Plate No. 29. See page 163, 


PORTLAND NO-TOP BUGGY—HALF-INCH SCALE. 


Plate No. 80. See page 163. 
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[G> We give to our readers the names of the Delegates 
| to the next session of the International Union, as far as 
heard from, and we think, from present appearances, there 
will be a pretty general representation. 

The proposed amendments to the Constitution, offered by 
the President of the I. U. some weeks since, is having the 
desired effect, namely: waking the members up to the 
importance of forming and expressing an opinion through 
their delegates, as to what they think is best for the cause. 
This, we think, is right, but we do not approve of Unions 
instructing their delegates to vote for or against certain 
measures, when probably the arguments that may be used 
at the Convention, would (were they present) influence them 
| unanimously tothe opposite. Let each Union freely and fully 
express their views before their delegates, and leave them 
to act untrammeled as their judgment may dictate. If they 
| are honest men, they will carry out the views of those that 
send them, according to the understanding they have of 
their wishes. Doubtless all are anxious to adopt the 
measures that will be most successful for the cause 
generally, and personal or local legislation should give 
place for the general good. ; 

We hope, therefore, that each Union will send their 
delegates free to act as their judgment may dictate, and 
that all may feel resolved to abide by the decision of the 
| majority, be that what it may. 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS. 

Prats No. 28. Srx-Seat Exrension Tor Paaron.— 
These vehicles are at present much in demand, and the 
design which we give is neater and lighter looking than most 
of the jobs we have frequent occasion to see. The cut- 
| under of this plate, the rounded pillar at the door, and the 
shape of the seats, afford to the whole a very gracious ap- 
pearance. Wheels—4 feet 3 inches and 3 feet 4 inches. 

Prats No. 29. Rounp Cut-unpER Top Bueey.—Is a 
handsome shape, and ought to draw well. The round 
moulding corresponds nicely with the cut-under and with 
the round back ; would paint the lower part of body color 
of seat. Gay colors take still well on buggies. 

Puats No. 80. Porttanp No-Top Bucey.—This is a 
somewhat different shape from Plate No. 24, which was 
very much liked, and we hope therefore this new one will 
be welcome. 


(> The Fifteenth Annual Session of the National Typo- 
graphical Union was held in Memphis, Tenn., the first 
week in June. The following persons were elected as offi- 
cers: President, J. H. Oberly, of Ill.; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, D. C. Morris, of Tenn.; Second Vice-President, W. 
J. Hammond, of La. ; Secretary and Treasurer, A. Troupe, 
of N. Y.; Corresponding Secretary, W. W. Mayberry, of 
Penna. 


{Cc In view of the Convention meeting the first of next 
month, we shall be obliged to go to press earlier than 
usual. Corresponding Secretaries will therefore send their 
eports aS soon as possible after the last meeting in the 
month. Reports and communications, to insure insertion, 
must be here by the evening of the 30th inst. We are 
obliged to go to press this early to enable us to be on time 
at the Convention, Also, letters requiring our immediate 
attention, if not sent previous to August 1, will be directed 
in care of George D. Fry, 33 East Seventh street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

+9 6-2-9 

[(G> We take pleasure in referring our readers to the 
Improved Tweer Iron, patented by Benjamin Fish, of 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., the drawings of which, with full 
description, will be found in this number. 

Mr. Fish has forwarded to our office, one of his Tweers, 
where it can be seen by those interested. Having carefully 
exainined it, we do not hesitate to say, that in our judg- 
ment, it is far superior to anything we have yet seen, and 
believe it will be to the interest of every person using a fire» 
to procure a Tweer of this descriction. 


PRESIDENT’S JOURNEY CONTINUED. 


Mr. Hprror :—Our last report left us ready to start for 
Kingston, but on going to the post office before our de- 
parture, we found a letter from Burlington, requesting us 
to come there to address a mass meeting of the working- 
men, to which we responded, it being a little out of our 
way, Striking the Grand Trunk again at Prescott. The 
meeting, no doubt, will do a great deal of good in Burling- 
ton, where the hours have not yet been reduced to ten, ex- 
cept in a few instances. 

Crossing the St. Lawrence again at Ogdensburgh, we 
were soon in Kingston, another of the fortified towns of 
Canada, standing at the entrance of Lake Ontario. The 
waters here, of all the great chain of lakes, enter the St. 
Lawrence, and find their way to the ocean; but we are 
warned not to take up to much space in the JouRNAL in 
describing the scenery, as there is no room for it, therefore 
we pass it by. There is but very little carriage making 
done in Kingston Some three shops, whose business is 
chiefly confined to repairing; we therefore procured some 
subscribers for the JouRNAL, and started for Toronto, 
calling at Bath, Picton, Belleville, Port Hope, and Coburg, 
all of them small towns, but we succeeded in getting sub- 
scribers to the JouRNAL in nearly all of them, which will, 
one day, bring us Unions in those cities. 

Arriving in Toronto, we proceeded to visit the shops, of 
which there are some four or five, the largest being Hall’s. 
We made our way there first, and not seeing the usual 
coach-makers’ motto: ‘‘No Admittance,’? we ventured 
into the wood shop, but ere we had time to speak or show 
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our JOURNAL, Mr. Tall was beside us, demanding to know 
our business, and by what right we dared to enter his 
factory. We very humbly handed him the JouRNAL, 
stating that we were desirous of procuring subscribers, but 
whether he took us to be an officer from the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, come to levy an attachment on his stock or not, 
(making the sale of the JourNALa pretence to get on his pre- 
mises,) we are unable to say. Some men have a great anti- 
pathy that way, particularly if they have ever been through 
the Court. Mr. Hall then proceeded to read us a lecture 
for our future guidance, which we hope we shall profit by, 
and can only hope, that the knowledge gained from so ex- 
perienced a man as him, will help us through our difficulties 
as easily (though we hope not as often) as it has him. 


After the lecture, we were told that we might inquire for 
subscribers in that room, but on no account were we to 
enter any other; but he was sure no one would subscribe. 
But we found it different, and although we did not get Mr. 
Hall’s subscription, (our rule being to pay in advance,) we 
procured several others in Toronto, among which was the 
Brothers Dixon, whom we had known in New York years 
ago. We were pleased to find that they have started 
quite a large factory here, having a fine show-room on the 
main street, which is very desirable. A few of the faithful 
met us in the evening, their names, for obvious reasons. 
we omit here, but it will not be long before the readers of 
the JOURNAL will hear from them again. Our business in 
Toronto being concluded, we paid the small bill owing for 
our board, then bidding defiance to the bankrupt laws of 
Canada, that have given new life to some petty would-be 
tyrant coach-makers there, we left for Hamilton, where we 
had made up our minds to get up a Union. Calling on Brother 
Williams, who was at one time a member of No. 13, having 
now gone out of the business, he gave us an introduction 
to afew in the shops. Judge of our surprise, on going 
into Cooper’s factory, to find the number of boys there. 
But I will just note them down so that all the readers of 
the JournaL may fully comprehend the state of affairs as 
regards apprentices in Canada. In the wood shop there 
are two men and four boys; paint shop, one man and six 
boys; blacksmiths, two men and seven boys; trimming 
shop, one man and one boy. The Canadians do not have 
much trimming done, they believe that boards are softer 
than horse-hair to sit ‘on, so that there was only work for 
one boy in the trimming shop. This is more or less a 
model to serve for all the shops in Canada. We now know 
how it is that the States are overrun with workmen from 
here, and something must be done to stop it. There is no 
room for these boys here when they have learned their 
trade, and therefore they must come to the States, and we 
make bold here to say, that any employer in Canada, who 
fills his shop with apprentices as they are now doing, com- 


mits a crime of the greatest magnitude. This shop is a 
fair specimen of the system all through the provinces or 
dominion. Of course, where we found a man who was 
willing to teach five or six boys at one time, we did not 
think he would make a very good Union man in any hour 
of trial, we therefore did not press a Union on the men in 
Hamilton, so we left them until some new hght dawns 
upon them, and started for London, calling at Galt and 
Gulphe on our way, where we procured ‘some subscribers 
to the JouRNAL; but there is not much business done in 
the carriage way in either of those cities. 


Reaching London, we found it to bear more resemblance 
to acity of the States than any we had seen. so after 
going through the.shops, we concluded to call a meeting, 
which was quite a success. All preliminaries having been 
completed, we proceeded to blend together the Stars and 
Stripes with the Union Jack, thus giving another proof 
that united labor knows no nationality. Let us hope the 
time is fast approaching when nationality shall cease, 
and one universal brotherhood of self-government prevail 
throughout the world. 

Having arranged things satisfactory in London, we 
desire before we leave the new dominion, to say a few 
words at parting, on the style of work done here, and in 
so doing, we wish to be just ; but we are compelled to say 
that in style, execution and finish. they are far behind the 
States; the work is much heavier, and not that pains 
bestowed on it, the painting especially. The excuse for all 
this is that the people will not pay for it, but it seems to 
us that the great fault lies just here: every one of the | 
carriage-makers in Canada are studying how they can best 
undersell their neighbors. If they would only take half 
as much pains to unite together for a common object— 
build good work, and sell it at a fair price, they would all 
do better, and they need not keep the number of boys 
they now do. But we must now bid our new brothers in 
London farewell, and take the cars for Detroit, it bemg 
their meeting night. 

Arriving there, we met the Union, a faithful band of 
men, who have struggled manfully against many here in 
the city, who have as yet refused to unite with them, but 
presently the bell will ring and the prices will go down 20 
per cent., then these same men will be calling frantically 
on the Unions to save their wages. Must it be always 
thus that the good shall suffer for the bad? We hope to 
see justice done some day to all. 

The Union decided to call a meeting for the next night, 
which was well attended, many from other trades being 
also admitted. Three more were added to the list of No. 
29, and they have mutually resolved to keep the colors 
still to the breeze. Next day we started for Ypslanti, out 
among the Indians, then to Ann Arbor, where we found 
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the first sensible carriage-makers we had ever met, They 
actually came together in 1864, and established among 
themselves throughout the county, a list of prices that 
they should sell work for and also repairing. On inquiring, 
we were told that it answered excellently well, and they 
had been greatly benefitted by it. From this, we think 
there is some hope for our bosses yet, and that they will 
yet be led to see that unity of action means better prices. 
But here we are on the road to Jackson, where we arrive 


late on Saturday night. 


After duly attending church on Sunday, we on Monday 
morning proceeded to explore the city, and obiained some 
subscribers to the JournaL. Making the principles of our 
Union known on going to the shop of 8. 8. Welling, a true 
son of labor, he stated the institution ought to be supported 
by every man in the trade, and thought there might be a 
Union established here. Acting on that advice, we pro- 
ceeded to call a meeting, Mr. Welling kindly allowing his 
trimmer, A. S. Losee, to accompany us through the other 
shops to notify the men He also, to save any expense, 
offered us to meet in his workshop, for which we thank him 
kindly, and there, in the evening, surrounded by all the 
tools and paraphernalia of the workshop, we organized the 
third Union in the State of Michigan, which we think will 
always be found right side up, for they have the right mate- 
rial, Bidding our brothers good-bye, we prepared to start 
next day for Clinton and Tecumseh. Judge of our surprise 
in the morning, when we went at rather a late hour before 
starting, (having been all the morning engaged in writing, ) 
to bid our new brothers farewell, to find Brother Welling’s 
buggy standing at the door, which we were told had been 
waiting more than an hour for us to take a drive through 
the city. We therefore, for the short time we had to 
stay, gladly accepted the offer, and return our sincere 
thanks for the compliment paid us. But the train is here, 
and we have to bid Brother Welling adieu, and take our 
seat in the car. Clinton and Tecumseh are neither of them 
large places, we therefore planted our JOURNAL, and passed 
on to Adrian, where we were very kindly received by the 
brothers, and requested to make Brother Liber’s house our 
home during our stay in Adrian, which we accepted, and 
here take occasion to thank Mrs. Liber for her kindness 
during our stay. Mr. Stone, one of the bosses, here also 
kindly invited us to stay with him, speaking in the most 


favorable terms of our Union. We were pleased to find that | 


Mr. Stone had lost nothing by granting his men the five 
o’clock time on Saturday. We find him turning out the 
best work in the city, and his business increasing. 

It is a curious fact, that wherever you find a boss uphold 
the Union, his men uphold him, and he flourishes. The 
whole secret is, that the journeymen will always support 
those that support them, and it has been so in Mr. Stone’s 


case; hence his prosperity. Cannot other bosses take the 
same course? But we have dwelt long in Adrian, and must 
leave the Union to prosper and flourish there, and take our 
departure for Hudson, where we get a subscriber to the 
JOURNAL, and pass on to Cold Water, which seems just 
now to have cold water thrown over it, for carriage-making 
is in anything but a very flourishing condition. Everybody 
seems to have been engaged in the especial business of 
running the trade into the ground. Many horse-shoeing 
shops in the city seem to be building buggies of the very 
worst kind, and selling them at any price. Worse than all, 
the hardware dealers here seem to encourage these men in 
ruining the trade. Messrs. Forse & Stebbins came here 
some months ago, and bought out the leading carriage- 
maker, who had been doing a large business for some time, 
but he managed to leave off a thousand dollars worse than 
nothing. Cause—cheap work. Now we find him working 
as a jour ; denouncing, in the loudest terms, the folly of car- 
riage-makers believing that their business is different from 
any other, and that you have only to work cheap to make 
money. The livery stable keepers here, too, that ought to 
co-operate with the carriage-maker, appear to be the very 
opposite, getting their work done by house painters, or any 
one that will work for almost nothing. 

In consequence of all these things combined together 
against them, Messrs. Forse & Stebbins are now talking 
of sclling out, being pretty well convinced that there is no 
show for any carriage-maker in Cold Water, who wishes to 
live and pay his workmen, preferring to take their money 
to some other city, where tradesmen support each other 
better than they do here. Our journey must close for this 
month. We know nothing of what is being done in New- 
ark, and can only hope that our brothers there will be 
faithful to our great principles. Wm. Harpine, 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


Mr. Evitor:—Being a constant reader of your valuable 
JOURNAL, and feeling a deep interest in all that pertains to 
the good and welfare of any of the many Labor Unions in 
our country, I thought 1 would give expression to my views 
upon a subject which I see is just now attracting much 
attention amoug the members of your Union. In your 
issue for April, ‘‘ Enquirer’’ makes a very fair argument 
in favor of holding the sessions of your International 
Union but once in two or three years. I think his esti- 
mated saving of $2,000 a year by meeting but once in two 
or three years is very much too low. He places his argu- 
ment solely on the question of dollars and cents, and 
arguing it from that stand-point, he might, by a fair calcu- 
lation, have doubled his estimate. 

In your June number, ‘Porte Pencil’’ starts out to 
demolish the arguments of ‘‘ Enquirer,’’ but previous to 
proceeding to the work he evidently starts out to do, he 
makes, in my opinion, a more powerful argument in favor 
of extended terms than did ‘“ Enquirer.”” The effort of 
«¢ Porte Pencil’ to show the advantages of short terms, and 
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the evil that he supposes will come from long terms, is, I 
think, a failure. In fact his argument is really nothing, 
because his statements are, for the most part, not correct. 
and what are not mis-statements are inconsistencies. He 
makes an argument against increased taxation, and then 
opposes the only means suggested to reduce expenses. 

He tells us that ‘‘ we find that the most prosperous orga- 
nizations meet yearly.’’ The fact is that the oldest and 
most prosperous Union in this country, one that has exer- 
cised complete control over every department of its trade, 
has for a long time been meeting but once in four years, IL 
mean the Hatters’ Union. 

Again he says, ‘‘the Typographical Union has yearly 
sessions, and they are the best organized Union on the 
continent.” This will certainly be news to the printers ; for 
it is a fact, better known to themselves than to anybody 
else, that except in name, their National Union never had 
an existence previous to their last Convention, a few weeks 
ago. Now that they have effected such reforms as will 
make them what they so long professed to be, a well-orga- 
nized body, they are very seriously considering the subject 
of long terms, as the best possible means of, not reducing 
taxation, but having more money for better purposes. 


He says, ‘‘let us not be led astray by the ignus fatuus 
of the Molders’ Union, the on/y one known to have extended 
the time of its sessions. They are an old body, well estab 
lished, which was caused by yearly sessions.”’ [gnus fatuus, 
in plain English, is Jack o’ the Lantern, or Will of the 
Whisp. Who ever heard of such things being “ well 
established,’’ or having a permanent existence. 

The cost to the Molders’ International Union of holding 
its last session was for mileage, printing, rent, &c., 
$4,363 76, and the aggregate cost to the Subordinate 

‘Unions sending delegates was $5,400. Each delegate spent 

out of his own funds an average of say $5 00, this would 
give $450. The time lost by each was at least fifteen days, 
at three dollars a day, this would be $4,050. The cost to 
the Subordinate Unions for printing, made necessary by 
changes in the Constitution, would probably be $1,000; 
this would give us a total of $15,263 76. This amount of 
money would have run their enlarged Journal, which by 
the way was killed by yearly sessions, for two years, or it 
would have gone far towards sustaining them in the tre- 
mendous struggle through which they are passing this 
year, or what would have been still better, it would, if 
judiciously used, started at least three co-operative foun- 
dries. 

The desire to legislate amounts to a mania among the 
American people. A half dozen men can hardly get together 
without organizing themselves into some sort of a body, 
and adopting a series of resolutions, and, if it were possi- 
ble, they would amend the Constitution of the United 
States. Too much legislation has done the molders a vast 
deal of harm; too much legislation is crippling every trade 
organization in this country: too much legislation is ruin- 
ing our common country. If Congress would adjourn for 
ten years, it would be the wisest act they ever done. 

You want a few, the fewer the better, plain simple laws, 
abolish that expensive and useless appendage called an 
‘« Executive Committee,” place a good sound man at the 
head of your organization, give him your confidence and 
large discretionary powers, and plenty of money to run 
the machine and your Union will soon take its place in 
the front rank of Trade Unions in this country. w. 4.8. 


For the Coach-Makers’ [nternational Journal. 


“HE IS ONLY A MECHANIC.” 


How harshly this has grated on our ears for years gone 
by; how many of those who use that expression, ever stop 
to give ita thought? They have learned it from child- 
hood—it has grown up with them. They have never taken 
pains to ask themselves the question, Is there any dis- 
grace in being a mechanic? They do not remember that 
their father or grandfather, that they love so well, has been 
a mechanic. Poets write poems on labor; these fair ones 
praise the verse as well as the theme. They, too, boast of 
the magnificent house they live in, or the carriage they 
think so much of, never stopping to think they are the 
productions of the mechanic they so often sneer at. Now 
why is this? there must be a cause, let it be ever so slight. 
What is this cause, and how can it be removed? We 
believe that the mechanic is, ina great part, responsible 
for it. He does not think enough of hims:lf; he spends 
too much of his time drinking and card playing. Let him 
drop these most injurious companions; spend these hours 
in reading or writing; avoid all society that will have a 
tendency to dwarf the mind by its grovling ideas. Study, 
study, STUDY; and soon society will cease to say, ‘‘ Only a 
mechanic,” and will acknowledge, 

“They are the heroes of the people, 
Who the wealth of nations raise; 
Every dome and every steeple 
Rear their heads in labor’s praise.’ 

Now that Trades’ Unions are springing up all over the 
country, what time is better to urge upon the workingman 
the necessity of devoting some time to the cultivation of 
the mind? Why cannot the regular meetings of the 
subordinate Unions of our trade devote some time to this ¢ 
Let one hour be set apart for debating on subjects of interest 
to the trade; and there are few trades that give a greater 
field for controversy than ours. If this be done, the trade 
must be benefitted, as well as the individual, for no man 
will dispute the fact, that a mechanic is all the better 
workman for being educated in the theory of his trade. It 
should be the aim of every mechanic to try to elevate him- 
self and those around them, and there is but one way, and 
that is by study. No man has a right, in life’s great field 
of labor, to fail to <‘hoe out his row.’’ Who would not 
like succes? All may gain it, but they must persevere ; 
no half way work will do; take ‘excelsior”’ for your 
motto, and remember that 

“Each invention, each improvement, 
Renders weak Oppression’s rod; 


Every sign and every movement, 
Brings us nearer truth and God.” F. 


For the Coach-Make:s’ International Journal. 


Mr. Eprror:—There was an extract published in a late 
number of the JouRNAL, comparing the relation between 
capital and labor, to that which exists between the two 
blades of a pair of shears. It seems to me that the simile 
is avery poor one If we were to use a pair of shears for 
that purpose, it would be better to call the upper blade the 
manufacturer, and the under one the merchant; then the 
public between them, would represent the situation of the 
laboring man. One blade cuts up, and the other cuts 
down, and between the two, we are soon reduced to rags. 
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FISH’S IMPROVED TWEER IRON. 


Patented September 25, 1866 


Figure 1 is a general view of my improved Tweer. 

Figure 2 is a vertical section of the same, showing its 
internal construction. 

Similar letters of reference indicate corresponding parts. 

My invention has for its object to furnish an improved 
Tweer for blacksmiths’ use, by means of which the size of 
the fire may be regulated according to the requirements of 
the work ; to which the cinders will not adhere, and which 
will not leak. And it consists, 

First, in the grate and tongue, a spout constructed and 
arranged as hereinafter described in combination with each 
other, and with the air-chamber of the Tweer. 

Second, in the cap, constructed as hereinafter described 


in combination with the grate for the purpose of dimin- 
ishing the extent of the fire. 

Third, in the combination of the stopper constructed 
and arranged as hereinafter described, with the dirt flue. 


A is the air-chamber, which is made of cast iron, is 13 | 


inches in height, and 8 inches square at its top, and 6 
inches square at its bottom. 
The top of the air-chamber, A, is levelled or drawn in, 


and has an inwardly projecting flange for the bottom of © 


the grate, B, to rest upon, as shown in figure 2. The thick- 
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ness of this is five-sixteenths of an inch, except the levelled — 


top, which is one and one-eighth inches thick. 

C is the blast-pipe, which is cast solid with the air- 
chamber A, is eleven inches in length, and one-quarte: of 
an inch in thickness. 
diameter at the outer end being one and three-quarter 


This pipe, C, is made tapering, its | 
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inches, and at the inner end, one and one-quarter inches. 
The dirt flue, D, is made of cast metal ; is of the same width 
at its inner end as the width of the lower end of the air- 
chamber, A, and tapers to a square at its outer end, the 
interior diameter of which is one and three-fourth inches. 

S is a stopper, made so as to fit into the mouth of the 
flue D. The stopper, 8S, should fit air-tight into the flue, 
D; and for this purpose, packing, or an elastic washer 
may be used at its head. The stopper, S, is four inches 
long, ani has a hole through it one inch in diameter, closed 
at the inner end by a valve, e. When the bellows is in 
operation, the air within the air-chamber, A, keeps the 
valve e., tightly closed. But when the bellows is not in 
operation, the natural draught of the fire tends to form a 
vacuum within the air-chamber, A, the air pressing inward 
to fill the vacuum, opens the valve e, and thus allows 
enough cold air to pass in to keep the grate, B, cool, and 
prevent the adherence of clinkers. The grate, B, is four 
inches square, is one and one-eighth inches thick, and is 
firmly cemented at the top so as to prevent leakage. 

The grate, B, is slotted for the passage of the air, the 
parts 41 of the slots being one and one-fourth inches long, 
and one-fourth of an inch wide, and the parts U2 five-eighths 
of an inch long, and one-fourth of an inch wide. 

For laying the steel on plow-shares, and for long, straight 
work, that requires long heats, I replace the grate, B, with 
one having a slot extending two-thirds the entire length of 
said grate, as shown in F, but similar in all other respects 
to the one B. already described. Upon the lower part of 
the grate, B, is formed a tongue or spout, G, extending 
down a little below the mouth of the pipe, C. The bottom 
of this spout, or its side opposite the side, C, is curved as 
shown in figure 2, so as to receive the blast from the said 
pipe, C, and guide it up to the slots. But the other two 
sides are vertical, as shown. 

A space is left between the lower end of the spout, G, 
and the side wall of the air-chamber, A, so that the dirt 
and cinders that fall through the slots in the grates, B or F, 
may pass down unobstructed to the lower part of the air- 
chamber, A. and be removed through the dirt flue, D. E 
is acap which is made to fit closely upon the top of the 
grate, B. This cap is four and a quarter inches square, 
and half an inch thick, The cap, E, is slotted to corres- 
pond with the slots through the grate, B, and is provided 
with two downwardly projecting tongues which fit into the 
slots of the grate, B, and tightly close them. By the use 
of this cap the size of the fire is contracted two-thirds 

This Tweer has been thoroughly tested by a number of 
competent judges, who have pronounced the arrangement 
of its various parts complete, so that it embraces many 
advantages over any ‘weer in use; and its adaptation, 
alike for heavy and light work, is so simple, that the 
change from onc to the other can be effected with but little 
or no trouble to the operator, In short, the heavy work can 
be laid aside, and the tire arranged in one minute for weld- 
ing the lightest steel tire in use. 

By the peculiar construction of the air-chamber, the 
smith has the advantages of hot air upon his fire, hence his 
heats, instead of being wild and flashy, are mild and melt- 
ing, and by another mechanical arrangement, air is allowed 
to pass into the air-chamber during the intermission be- 
tween heats, thereby serving a double purpose of vast im- 
portance, by preventing adhesion of clinkers or cinders to 
the grate. Being connected with the draft in the chimney, 


the fire is prevented from going out for a number of hours 
in succession. Nor is this all. The mechanical combina- 
tions are such that the heat is concentrated at the proper 
point, thereby enabling the smith to do more work, and 
with at least FORTY PER CENT. LESS COAL than can be 
done by any other Tweer in use. 

The inventor, a coach-smith of twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience, in some of the best shops on the Continent, begs 
leave to say to his fellow-craftsmen, in all confidence, give 
it a trial, follow the directions for setting and cementing as 
given by the inventor, or an agent, and you will have no 
further trouble with your fire, and your work will be solid 
and good. BensJamMin FIsu. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


CO-OPERATIVE LABOR. 


There is nothing more intimately connected with the 
future prosperity and solid greatness of our country, and | 
the coach-making craft, nothing which will have a greater | 
influence on the happiness and virtue of the fraternity, | 
than a correct solution of the labor question ; the morals | 
and practical religion of ourselves, also the form of Gov- 
ernment depend upon it. Happily this is not a party 
question. Little or no legislation is required, for here all 
men are equal before the law. In Ohio, this is true not 
only as regards the letter of the statute, but it is true in 
spirit, as can be shown by the many applications each day 
for charters to form co-operative associations throughout 
the State. Our productive system, as regards everything 
but agriculture, is yet in its infancy. We therefore can 
freely discuss the relations of capital and labor without 
risk of injuriously affecting any existing interests. This 
will not be the fact a few years hence, if our present 
vicious hireling system is allowed to continue long enough 
to take the form of a permanent institution. Cajntal 
should not own labor in any sense, either in the form of 
chattel slavery, or in the ability to command the services 
of the workingman by presenting the alternative of inad- 
equate compensation or absolute starvation. 

But is it not plain that our industrial system is drifting 
in that direction? When that period arrives, capital will 
be consolidated and powerful, while skill and muscle will 
be disorganized and powerless. No eight-hour law, no 
theoretical equality embodied in statutes, no + Coach- 
Makers’ Union,’’ no benevolent societies, will be able to 
prevent such a consummation. Nothing but intelligent | 
and business-like combination among workingmen can | 
prevent us from sinking into a condition of abject depen- | 
dence. 

The history of co-operative labor in France and Euro- 


‘pean countries is interesting and instructive, though their | 


peculiar system of co-operation are, perhaps, not adapted | 
to the genius and character of our people and the cireum- | 
stances of our country. We propose to give a brief sketch. | 
of some of them as well as a few in our own country. 

In Paris, in the year 1848, eghteen coach-makers orga- , 
nized a co-operative association with a capital of only | 
three hundred and fifteen francs, (60.1 Each of the asso- | 
ciates received the regular wages, the work being done by | 
the piece, and the profits divided by the number of day’s . 
labor performed by each—a certain per cent. of the profits | 
going to augment the capital. Each of the members of the | 
association has maintained himself and family, and, at the — 
end of twelve years, several of them had acquired a respect- | 
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able private property, and the capital of the company 
had swelled to fifty thousand francs, ($9,500.) 

An association of chair-makers, organized about the 
same time, with beginnings as to capital but little superior, 
has met with equal success. The last-makers’ association 
was originated by four men whose poverty was so extreme 
that their entire capital amounted, in the beginning, to 
only two francs, (30 cents ;) they have supported them- 
selves and families out of the wages and the profits. The 
present number of associates is twenty-seven; the capital 
has augmented to thirty-five thousand francs, ($6,650.) 
In addition to the wages paid, the division of profits ave- 
rages about twenty-two per cent. 

The association of spectacle-makers originally consisted 
of thirteen members ; they had no capital whatever, except 
their skill. At the end of ten years, each of the original 
associates had saved from the profits a private fortune of 
over twelve thousand francs, and the company’s capital 
amounted to one hundred and fifty thousand francs, 
($28,500,) on which sum a dividend of thirty-five per cent. 
was realized in 1863. 

An association of brick and stone masons, organized 
with no capital except the skill and muscle of the members, 
has grown into a powerful company. 


The French Revolution of 1848 brought into existence 
these societies, and many more that I might mention. The 
question of labor has caused many sanguinauy battle fields 
in the course of the world’s history. It was the labor 
question which caused the French Revolutions of 1789 and 
1848. It was the same question which caused the rebel- 
lion in the United States in 1861, and our American rulers 
must be more sagacious than I am willing to believe them 
to be, if they can prevent the labor question, within the 
next decade, from inaugurating one of the most bloody 
struggles that America has witnessed for centuries. We 
will leave this question to be settled hereafter, as it will 
necessarily be done, in this the nineteenth century, and 
refer to co-operative societies on the soil of America. 

In New York city, we have the Journeymen’s Co-ope- 
rative Association, at 166 Williams street, of twenty-tive 
journeymen printers organized with an office fully equipped. 
Also, in Troy, N. Y., a Molders’ Co-operative Foundry, 
the information flying over the wires a few days sincé that 
they had realized a profit of $7,000, with a surplus of 
orders, while the old foundries were doing nothing, and in 
some cases entirely closed up. The cause of that foundry 
being organized—a strike. 

A number of the Journeymen Cabinet Makers of Cincin- 
nati, have commenced the manufacture of furniture on the 
co-operative plan, with a capital of $200,000. The other 
manufacturers are frightened, their business being im- 
perilled, and are shocked at the audacity of common work- 
men who endeavor to prove that the laborer is not only 
worthy of his hire, but of a higher sphere. The journey- 
men of any business, by combining capital and skilled 
labor, will soon force to the wall those who rely on capital 
alone. This is not mere theory. The plan, as now adopted 
for co-operation, has been tried in many places—it has 
proved a success, and if successful in one business, why 
can it not be made so by the superior intelligence of the 
coach-making fraternity in ours? For I claim that no man 
can become a skilled workman in our business, without 
he possesses superior intclligence, and that of a high order, 
if as noticed by my worthy friend of the N. Y. Coach- 


Mikers’ Migazine, ‘that associations of this kind were 
organized in Rahway and Bridgeport, proved failures, not 
for the want of money, but ‘brains.’”” I beg leave to in- 
form him that Unions were organized in those two places 
many years ago, and also proved a failure, not for the want 
of brains ; but we can assure him, at this time, we have 
Unions re-organized on a different principle in most cities, 
the efficiency and potency of which the New York City 
employers can testify to in their late trial to bring our 
craft down to a condition of precarious dependence. There 
is no good reason why we cannot succeed in a co-oper- 
ative coach shop. I can say that, we have in our city a 
co-operative shop in successful operation, on a small scale, 
extending its business from week to week. The statutes 
of Ohio, by a law passed on the 8th of April, 1867, pro- 
vides for the organization of joint stock companies, adapted 
to the wants and necessities of the workingmen; and such 
companies can be organized by workingmen alone, or by 
a combination of operatives and capitalists. But habits of 
economy, on the part of workingmen and their families, 
must precede success in every undertaking of the kind. 
Capital is a necessity in business we all know, without it 
success is impossible in every manufacturing pursuit; but 
it is not necessary that capitalists and laborers should be 
distinct classes in the community. Labor may and should 
own and contol capital. 


For an example, if fifteen or twenty-five carriage makers 
whose weekly or monthly wages are wholly absorbed in 
paying rents and feeding and clothing their families, (yee 
is a fact that cannot be denied in many cases,) would first 
resolye to retrench-their expenditures twenty-five per cent., 
and then organize a joint stock company, in which to in- 
vest their surplus earnings, they could, within one year, 
employ themselves, and receive not only their weekly or 
monthly wages, but also the profits of their labor. After 
the organization of the company, and when it is in opera- 
tion, let twenty-five per cent. of the wages be reserved to 
increase the capital stock, until it has attained the desired 
proportions ; let every man receive wages according to his 
industry, skill and ability, and let the profits be divided 
according to the capital owned by each. If one of the 
parties wishes to withdraw, he can dispose of his stock to 
whom he pleases, but cannot cripple the enterprise by 
withdrawing. There is no difficulties in the way of putting 
these theories into practical operation, none which cannot 
be overcome by the good sense of our craftsmen, if they 
will take hold ot this matter in earnest. We see the sys- 
tem carried out in other business successfully throughout 
the State. In no other way will the conflicting interests 
of labor and capital ever become reconciled. Habits of 
economy will be established and confirmed. Jealousies 
will be removed, and all inducements for strikes and con- 
tention, brought about by the insufficiency of wages, will 
be done away with. Every man (each having a stake in 
the institution) will realize that the company’s interest is 
his interest; and after his capital has accumulated for a 
few years, he will, to a certain extent, feel indifferent to a 
reduction of wages, for what he may lose in salary will be 
made up in dividends. In seasons of depression, the oper- 
atives will readily submit to a reduction of wages, or make 
any other sacrifice which the exigencies of the case may 
require. 

We are authorized by a gentleman in this city, in every 
way competent to perform what he proposes to say, that 
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if any number of Coach-makers, good mechanics, desire to 
organize such an association, he will draw up all papers 
requisite for such an organization, and will give all the 
legal advice without fee or reward ; and if the company be 
organized in this city, he will give it further encourage- 
ment by subscribing something to its capital stock. 

Now, brothers, I will say, in regard to the locality, that it 
is the railroad centre between the East and West, the North 
and South, containing a population of thirty-five or forty 
thousand, a rich agricultural county, in fact one of the 
richest in the West, and the facilities for selling and ship- 
ping carriages cannot be surpassed. Lumber can be had 
for our business without trouble, in fact it is shipped East 
largely. To all skilled -first-class workmen I would say, 
give this matter your candid and honest consideration, and 
if you desire to assist in organizing this association, inquire 
of 1. D. Ware, Box 624, Philadelphia, he will place you 
in communication with «« Porte Pencil,’ who will give you 
any information you may wish in regard to the enterprise, 
and the locality. 

a 
For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 
ALBANY, N. Y., June 29, 1867. 

Mr. Eprror.—The New York State Workingmen’s As- 
sembly was in session in this city for four days this week ; 
there were about seventy-five Unions represented, besides 
the Presidents of the Iron Molders I. U. and Carpenters’ 
and Joiners’ National I. U. The Coach-Makers were very 
poorly represented, Troy and Albany alone having dele- 
gates. The following is a synopsis of the proceedings: 

After reading the President’s address, and appointing 
the usual committees, Mr. A. Troup, of N. Y. city; said 
the printers were in favor of an eight-hour law and would 
rejoice in any movement tending to reduce the hours, but 
hoped there would be no hurry in the matter, as it was 
desirable to make the movement a success. 

Cummunications were read from the Monroe County 
Workingmen’s Assembly, urging that the eight-hour ques- 
tion should be discussed in secret session, enclosing a series 
of resolutions setting forth the antagonism of capital and 
labor, asking for a prohibition of interest higher than six 
per cent., and asking for instructions to apprentices in 
schools for at least three months in the year. 

Also onefrom the Machinists and Blacksmiths of Buffalo, 
hoping no question would be entertained to a postponement 
of a reduction of the hours, and they were willing to sub- 
mit to a reduction of wages, if necessary. 

Also one from the Eight-Hour League of Utica, holding 
the dominant party of the State responsible for the present 
sham law, and if the Convention, now revising the Consti- 
tion of the State, should fail to engraft healthy legislation 
in regard to labor into it, they pledge themselves when it 
came up for endorsement.to vote against it; also speaking 
against a protective tariff, prison labor and other abuses. 

The communications were referred to the Committee on 
Good and Welfare. The general tone of the delegates 
favored a corresponding reduction in wages, and they claim 
that a reduction of hours is an increase of wages. 

The Committee on Good and Welfare reported, setting 
forth, that the Legislature had passed an eight-hour law, 
making eight hours a legal day’s work in absence of a 
contract, claiming workingmen should enjoy the benefits 
of said act, and employers had shown an expected hostility, 
although we would submit to a corresponding reduction 
in wages, and the State authorities still worked employees 


and convicts in prisons contrary to law. And resolving, 
that wishing to do justice to all, and not wishing to entail 
loss on employers, they would not insist on. its adoption 
until they had full time to fill contracts made under the 
old time, and whether successful now or not, we will con- 
tinue to advocate a reduction of hours. 

At a subsequent meeting a blank that was left was 
filled, setting the time for it to go into operation on the Ist 
day of November next, with the understanding that any 
Union feeling themselves able to enforce it before have a 
right to do so, and pledging pecuniary aid to the Ship Car- 
penters and Caulkers who are now on a strike for its 
enforcement. 

A resolution was adopted calling on the National Labor 
Congress at its next session to form a National Labor Party. 

Also, a resolution calling on the U.S. Senate to take up 
and pass the law lost by a tie vote at its last session, ask- — 
ing that eight hours be a day’s work in all government 
workshops and public works of the government, and calling 
on the Constitutional Convention to engraft it in the Con- 
stitution that eight hours should be a day’s work on all 
State works, and for minors, and that no branch of honest 
industry should be taught convicts. cat 

And another, calling for the appointment of a committee 
to wait on Gov. Fenton, and ask him to issue a proclama- 
tion declaring eight hcurs a day’s work on public works 
in conformity with the law. 

The committee finding he was out of the city were 
instructed to correspond with him, and publish his reply. 

Another, that all Common Councils be requested to pass 
ordinances declaring eight hours a day’s work'on all city 
works. 

Resolutions were adopted asking the Constitutional Con- 
vention to prohibit the employment of children under four- 
teen years of age in manufacturing establishments, and that 
no more than half time be worked by other mimors, de- 
manding they shall have four hours’ schooling each day, 
and denouncing monthly payments to employees, 

Calling attention to co-operation as the true way to 
settle disputes between capital and labor, and urging the 
formation of co-operative manufactories, &e , that co-ope- 
rative societies should be patronized by workingmen. 

Also pledging the votes of the workingmen to defeat the 
new Constitution of the State, if the Convention refuses to 
engraft measures for the protection of labor; calling on 
Congress to repeal the bankruptcy law, or that part of it 
which sets the workingman’s claim fifth on the list; ap- 
pointing a committee of five to act in conjunction with a 
hke committee in New York city to establish a daily and 
weekly labor paper; calling on the Constiutional Conven- 
tion for a law by which co-operative societies may be in- 
corporated without special legislation ; declaring the pre- 
sent apprenticeship law of the State sufficient: were it pro- 
perly enforced; directing the President of this body to 
issue a circular to each Union in the State asking them to 
contribute seven dollars towards having the proceedings 
published in pamphlet form and distributed ; directing the 
delegates to try and have a large attendance from this State 
at the next Labor Congress to be held in Chicago on the 
19th of August next, and asking all co-operative manu- 
factories to take a lead in putting into practical operation 
the eight-hour law. 

After the transaction of some unimportant business, 


, the Assembly adjourned to meet on the third Tuesday in 


January, 1868. JTe@s 
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REPORTS FROM SUBORDINATE UNIONS. | 


No. 1. New Yorxk Ciry.—Initiated: seven. By card: 
W. F. Healy. 
Berry, Cornelius McKeown, W. F. Healy. No. 1 has | 
again settled down into quietude, and is now pursuing | 
the even tenor of its way. The only source from which | 
trouble might be expected, is the eight hour question, but | 
it is not at all likely, for the present at least, that any 
measures of a coercive nature will be adopted by the trades 
of this city for the purpose of putting that law into effect. 
But there are, at all times, matters of importance that 
ought to engage our most serious consideration; for having 
banded ourselves together for mutual ‘ benefit, protection 
and elevation,” we cannot be over vigilant in performing 
the necessary work that we have to do. It is to be re- 
gretted that some of the members do not show their zeal 
or interest in Union matters to extend beyond the mere 
question of wages, as any difficulty on that point settled 
satisfactorily, they appear to think there is nothing else to 
be done. Now this should not be, for if every member 
would do his duty faithfully, and not leave their share of 
the work to be performed by others, as some do, the objects 
we are striving for would be much easier attained. 

W.H. Evans, Box 36, Hoboken, N. J. 


No. 2, PatuapeLpata, Pa.—Initiated: James Wharton, 
B. Mullins, John C. Grober, Rudolph Biesenbach, Peter 
Cooney. Trade slack. Delegate to [. U.: W. F. Mooney. 

D. Stuart Knapp, No. 4 Fishbourne Place. 


No. 3, Battimorge, Mp.—Initiated: John M. Ashton, 
Harry Underwood, James King, Edward Gilbert, Charles 
Canoles, Samuel Williams, Richard Norris, Henry C. 
Harris By card: Francis Schoolmaker, Edward Dashield. 
Reinstated: John Lober. Condition of trade fair. Dele- 
gates to I. U.: B. F. Stone, W. S. Richardson. 

Wicmer S. Ricwarpson, 124 Great Hughes st. 


No. 4, Ataany, N. Y.—Trade good. Union matters are 
at a stand-still here; very few members attend the meet- 
ings, but we are after them with a sharp stick, and if they 
do not come to time, there will be music. I suppose the 
trouble is, they have got their wages, and they are not 
interested uniil they want more, or are afraid of being cut 
down. JAMES Conway, 122 Madison avenue. - 


No. 5, Wassineron, D. C.—Initiated: Thomas Bailey, 
Thomas McCormick. Cards granted: Frank Scoonmaker, 
Edward Shields, Joseph Anderson, Thomas Luxen, Michael 
O’Lary. Delegate to I. U.: John Reynolds. Trade is 
rather dull. With great pleasure, I inform you of the pro- 
gress of No. 5. We now number 46 members in good 
standing, each member determined to do his whole duty to 
himself and his fellow man. The time has now come when 
it is the duty of every journeyman coach-maker in the City 
of Washington, nay, I will say in the whole country, to 
band themselves together as a band of brothers, animated 
with an ardent zeal, inspired with a true sense of duty, 
which I hope will prove beneficial, both to the employer 
and employee. How much better it would be if we could 
have a harmonious adjustment of all our difficulties. We 
all know that the interest of the one is the interest of the 
other ; the ruination of the one, ultimately the ruination of 
the other. Capital without labor is dead, so also is labor 
without capital. Now, brothers, what is to be done? 
With these two stern facts staring us in the face, is it not 


necessary to organize ourselves into one solid body, 


governed by one head, namely, the International Union 2 
Then, and not till then, can we proclaim to the world our 


Cards granted: David Link, John A. | just rights, and knowing them, we dare maintain them. 


‘Self preservation is the first law of nature,’ and « they 
who would be free, themselves must strike the blow.”? Such 
were the assertions of our forefathers, and to prove to the 
world the validity of these assertions, they drew the sword 
of liberty, and flashed defiance in the teeth of villanous 
John Bull. In that day, and for that act, they were branded 
as traitors and conspirators. ‘Io those so-called conspira- 
tors, millions of the American people owe their liberty, 
and millions yet unborn will sing hallelujahs of praise to 
their names for handing down to us a free form of govern- 
ment, where the will of the majority must rule. Such must 
eventually be the case with us. If our brothers persevere 
in the good work they have undertaken to perform, success 
will crown our efforts, and if, perchance, we are branded 
as traitors and conspirators, thank God the time will soon 
come when every American will feel proud to say that he 
was one of those so-called conspirators who was battling 
against the tyranny of those paltry money-lords, or would- 
be dictators. Our difficulties with Robert H. Graham 
still continue. Each man of us is determined to prove 
himself faithful the cause of justice and humanity, and 
with the consent and co-operation of our sister Unions, 
No. 5 will «fight it out on this line, if it takes all summer.”’ 
Our organization in Washington has proved so effective, 
that even the bosses try to profit by our example, namely, 
by forming themselves into an association, in order, as 
they say, to protect themselves against our unjust demands. 
Thank God, we have a people, and not a party, to judge 
our actions, and if we are wrong, we are willing to submit, 
but if we are right, and we believe we are, we defy resist- 
ance. Long live the founders of our glorious organization, 
who have taught us our rights, and how to maintain them ; 
hoping that health and happiness may accompany the ad- 
vocates thereof. I would like to call your attention to an 
article in the July number of the A.w York Mayazine, 
styled the «‘ Natural Result.” I wili not occupy your 
space by any comments of mine; suffice it to say, that I 
have learned from undeniable authority, that Mr. Graham 
did not authorize any person to publish such a card, and 
positively denies any connection with it and states that 
the agent of the Muyuzine was in Washington at the time 
of the withdrawal of the Union men from his shop, and 
were speaking to him about it, but positively denies being 
the author of any of the charges made against the Union, 
or any persons connected with it. I make this statement 
for the benefit of Mr. Graham, as well as for the members 
of No. 5. JOHN REYNOLDS, 
291 Pennsylvania avenue, near Tenth street. 


No. 6, WitMiIneton, Det.—Initiated: Ezekiel Williams, 
Robert Simpers. Trade has rather a bad appearance just 
at present, and more especially at this season of the year, 
when everything is generally on the rush We find some 
of our employers are discharging hands, and some com- 
plain of a scarcity of money, but the shops that are dis- 
charging are mostly common shops, or shops where work 
is thrown together ; but in shops where good work is made, 
we do not find much difference, except a general complaint 
of the tightness of money. However, we always hear some 
complaints from those who are making the money ; it is 
nothing more than we always have heard, and always expect 
to hear. As the next session of the I. U. is near, perhaps 
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it would be interesting to some of the Unions to know what 
instructions No. 6 intends giving to her delegates. Just 
here I will say, No. 6 is, as ever, opposed to all increased 
taxation, and she has so instructed her delegates to vote, 
and use all their influence against any such measures that 
may be brought up; and if it is possible, to have the tax 
reduced, as it is greatly needed at the present rate of wages 
in this city, and we think a reduction would have a ten- 
dency to increase the membership of all the Unions, and 
an increase of membership is just what is needed. No. 6 
has also instructed her delegates to vote against extending 
the sessions of the [. U. until we are more thoroughly 
organized asa Union. We like ‘‘ Porte Pencil” on ex- 
tended sessions, in the last number of the JOURNAL, 
very much. On the 24th inst., No. 6 gave an excursion to 
Cape May, on the Samuel M. Felton, which was a good, 
orderly, and respectable company; such a company as 
would give credit to any association, Although the pros- 
pects for a good day looked very bad early in the morning, 
yet Providence smiled upon us, and we had a tolerably fine 
day. We have not realized as much as we should have, 
had the morning been bright and clear, but we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that we are a good bit ahead of our 
expenses. Our best wishes for the success of Nos. 15, 3, 
and 5, and hope all things may be settled on the broad 
plain of Justice, and satisfactory to all concerned. As this 
is to be my last report for the JoURNAL, as Corresponding 
Secretary, for some time, I take my leave of you, hoping 
the I. U. may still continue to prosper. My successor, I 
expect, will open with a long report, as he has the ability 
to do it. Delegates to the 1. U.: Edwin F. Morrow and 
Hugh F. Hasson. 
Epwarp W. GrikgvEs, 507 East Sixth street. 

No. 7, troy, N. ¥.—Initiated: Alonzo Mull. By card: 
James H. Thrall. Cards granted: Oliver Rodier, Charles 
M. Mills. Delegate to the [ U: Wm. Donahue Trade 
rather dull at present. Your statement of No. 7’s account 
with the [. U. was duly received. When presented to the 
Union, it was greeted with much evident pleasure and 
satisfaction. May our record in the future be as fair. We 
are looking forward with much interest to the annual Con- 
vention of the I. U. Radical changes are proposed in our 
organic laws, some of which we favor and some reject. But 
our delegate will inform you on this point. 

Joun Loprwick, 32 Seventh street. 


No. 8, Cotumsus, O.—Initiated: Isaac McClellan, W. 
H. Dunn, W. R. Ent, H. Brooks, W. V. Talbot, C. Broad- 
back, F. Kepner, R. M. Galbraith, Jos. Rawn. Delegate 
tol. U.: J. B. Peek. Trade good. Prospects uncertain. 
A gracious Providence has indeed smiled benignly upon 
our endeavors to ameliorate the condition of our fellow 
craftsmen during the past two months. The future pros- 
pects of No. 8 are brighter to day than at any period of 
our existence. Three months ago, sullenness and gloom 
wrapped our whole Union in a dark cloud, caused by the 
unmerciful, and as we thought, unfaltering onslaught made 
upon us in various parts of the country, by that grim 
tyrant capital, in its ignoble propensity to break up our 
association. Many who have been engaged in this nefarious 
scheme, have been reformed. They have discovered the 
evil intentions of their ways, and have repented of their 
folly. We are not advised of the settlement of the matter 
between No. 15 and the employer who incarcerutes men 
for the reason that they claim they have, or should have, 


the right to make one half of a bargain in regard to wages. 
If his motto 1s coercion, not moral suasion, and they are 
the means used by such employers to enlighten and im- 
prove humanity, it is time for each one to awaken out of his 
lethargy, especially when suck men plant their iron heels 
of oppression upon our necks as in this case. It is un- 
necessary to urge No. 8 to awaken to that sense of duty 
which they owe to their fellow craftsmen of the city of 
Newark, as well as to themselves, to see that this matter 
is fully sustained, even to the emptying of their coffers. 
God, our creator, never intended that his creatures should 
become camel-backed, laboring for such men at an inade- 
quate compensation. All eyes are upon the city of Newark 
at this time, and God grant that the Coach-Makers’ Inter- 
national Union, of N. A., may teach all such employers 
that *‘More are there for us than against us,’’ and in a 
pecuniary point of view, dollar for dollar, all we ask is 
simple justice in this trial of strength, and we shall come 
off more than conquerors. We do not believe with Brother 
Carpenter, that calling matters and things by their proper 
names, Should be deprecated; on the contrary, in this case, 
we do not find letters in the alphabet with which to express 
our ulter contempt and scorn of such men, but we will 
leave him in good hands, knowing that he, in the end, will 
receive that which he richly deserves, the frowns of every 
respectable journeyman coach-maker, as well as that of all 
other respectable mechanics througbout the United States. 
At the same time, we have a few honorable employers, and 
we know how to make exceptions in honorable cases, and 
shall do il. Joun B. Peex, Box 160. 


No. 9, SprinGrieLp, O.—Delegate to the I. U.: Jacob 
Kriner, Condition of trade good. 
R. J. Beck, Box 541. 


No. 10, Crxcinnati, O.—Initiated: five. Reinstated: 
one. Card granted: one. Condition of trade very dull. 
Prospects uncertain. Delegate to I. U.: John N. Bonte. 

Wu. T. Bonts, 8S. E. cor. John and Ninth streets. 


No. 11, Loutsvitie, Ky.—Initiated : Lewis Sailor. Ex- 
pelled: James Cullen, D. Emery. Trade very dull. We 
have just passed through a fiery ordeal, but have come out 
all right, and are now in good working order. Delegate to 
I. U.: M. D. Phillips. © Mav. Saarp, No. 99 Third st. 


* No. 12, Inpranapouts, INp.—Initiated : John M. Bohmie, 
Henry Hettle, S. Phillips, Alex. Dickey. By card: Frank 
Woods, Ed. Reed. Card granted: Alex. Dickey. Trade 
moderate. Delegate to I. U.: H. J. Marshall. 
H. J. Marsuatu, Box 1657, 
No. 13, New Haven, Conn. 
J. B. Epwarps, 16 Pine street. 


No. 14, Bripeerort, Conn.—By card: W. W. Tew. 
Card granted: H. G. Shepherd. Trade moderate. Dele- 
gate to 1. U.: John Rylands. 

G. J. CARPENTER, Box 1319. 


No. 15, Newark, N. J.—Initiated: James Post, George 
Cheeseman, M. Dougherty, James McCrea, D. Dellen, Wm. 
A Ritscher. Delegate tol U.: Enoch M. Shotwell. Trade 
still continues good. Since my last report, the state of 
affairs in Newark has assumed a somewhat serious aspect, 
Mr. Marsh having had twelve of our members arrested on 
a charge of conspiracy. What right have men to demand 
more wages ? they are nothing but mechanics, and should 
take what is given to them and hold their peace. This may 
be some employers’ way of thinking, (we have got plenty 
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here,) but the Union men take a different view of the matter, 
and expect to have it tested at the next term of Court in 
September. We claim we have the same right to hire one 
of Marsh’s men, as a boss has to offer him 25 or 50 cents 
more a day to come and work for him. We have done 
nothing more nor nothing less. Our late President, (Joseph 
Fields,) has left us, and gone to another field of labor. We 
wish him success, and hope he will get a just and fair re- 
muneration for his work. He was formerly Mr. Marsh’s 
foreman in the paint-shop. 
Georce S. HepENBERG, 94 Commerce street. 
No. 17, Rauway, N. J. 
S. Smytae WititaMs, Box 325. 


No. 18, Harrrorp, Conn. J. H. Dunn, 11 8. Ann st 


No. 19, Boston, Mass. 
Wma. Maaoov, 7 Lincoln street. 


No. 20, Concorn, N. H. J. E. LARKIN. 


No. 21, PortLanp, Mg. —Initiated: B. F. Sawyer, Thos, 
Greenfield, S. L. Abbott, T. Gibson, J. Witham. Resigned : 
Thos. Greenfield. Delegate to I. U.: James L. Morgan. 
Trade continues very good with us, as there is generaily a 
rush with us just previous to the «« Fourth.”’ Weare pleased 
to show to our sister Unions that we are steadily increasing 
our membership, and hope we shall soon find the end, and 
have them all in. On the 28th, No. 31 was to have a grand 
excursion to the Island, but the state of the weather com- 
pelled us to postpone it to a future time. I have nothing 
in particular to report this month, only that we are in- 
structing our delegate (Brother Morgan,) as to his actions 
in the Convention, and we hope that everything that is 
done will be for the best interest of the organization. 
Hoping that our Union (after the Convention) will be better 
organized, and that we may be more strongly united, [ re- 
spectfully submit the above. E. K. Exiis, Box 1575. 


No. 22, Provipencs, R. I. 
N. KE. Hoveu, 62 Dorance street. 


No. 23, Worcester, Mass.—Initiated: Peter Lamay. 
By card: George Strong. Expelled: Frank Cook, W. H 
Hanson, J M. Chase, James Delany, Alex. McLeod. 
Trade very good. Delegate to I. U.: J. B. Hubbard. 
Business in Worcester is very good, and we are in hopes it 
will continue to prove so. The several Unions in Worces- 
ter are about to make a move in co-operative trade. They 
have commenced to work on their rules for the government 
of the store, and [ think it will be one of the best things 
that has been done in Worcester for some time, and [I am 
in hopes it will not stop here. I wish to see all the trades 
go into co-operative labor. - They may just as well have the 
profits of their own labor as to have what they do now, 
and if every man will take hold of this subject in earnest, 
we will have it started in less than a year from this time. 
Then all strikes will be done away with, and we can realize 
the profits of our own mdustry, and live in the way that 
all men were made to live. I think that some of the Cor- 
responding Secretaries must be very busy, for I find by 
writing to them to ascertain in regard to help, or anything 
else, you can hardly get a reply. This is not as it should 
be. I think they should take interest enough in their duty 
to answer every letter which requires an answer, if they 
cannot take the trouble to do the business requested of them. 

J. B. Husparp, 29 Thomas street. 


No 24, Sprinerievp, Mass.— Initiated: Charles Traut- 
man, Augustus Hopes, Henry Crane. Cards granted: 


Frank Carpenter, Thomas Hewitt. 
gate tol. U.: John V. Thompson. 


No. 25, BeLcuHERTtown, Mass. 

No. 26, Scuenecrapy, N. Y. 
M. C. France, Box 226. 

No.: 27, Utica,:N. Y. A. B. Wauuine, 49 John st. 


No. 28, Rocnestger, N. Y.—Initiated: Joseph Gertzner, 
William Williams. By card: Daniel Gamfon Trade dull 
at present. Jamus Carson, No. 17 South Ford st. 


No. 29, Derroir, Micn.  H.M. Scorr, 139 Bates st. 


No. 30, New Beprorp, Mass.—By card: Josephus M. 
Murchee. Delegate to I. U.: Freeman C. Luce. Trade 
very good at present. 

Josaua M. Jenny, 134 Washington street. 

No. 31, Burrato, N. Y. 

Tuos. J. Stings, 11 Walnut street. 

No. 32, ApRIAN, Micu. 

FRANKLIN WILLIAMS, Box 938. 

No. 33, CLeveLbaAND. O.—Card granted: Thomas S. 
Wyatte. ‘rade tolerable only. 

JOSEPH JOHNSTON, 82 Chestnut street. 


No. 34, Ravenna, O.—Trade good, and still on the in- 
crease. No falling off in prices of carriages, consequently 
prices keep up for the employed, at the old rates, and not 
any too much either, for it takes pretty much all they can 
earn to make both ends meet. [am sorry to say that a 
few of our old members are growing rather slack in not 
coming up to the work they are pledged to support and 
sustain. I amin hopes, if we only have patience and for- 
bearance with them until the Convention meets, and the 
amendments referred to by our worthy President in his com- 
munication of May 7, come into effect, to which we, as a 
Union, I am satisfied, will give our support, though we 
have not taken any action on it as yet, though the majority 
are in favor of it. We calculate to instruct our delegate to 
vote upon part of them, if not all, especially upon the second 
clause, for I think the old system one great pull-back in 
our Union, as well as in many others. [ am inclined to 
think our members, that I alluled to, will come up to duty, 
and do their share of the work, and not leave it to a few 
who are willing and faithful, to build up our noble cause 
for freedom and equal rights, with the rest of mankind in 
general, hoping when they read this report in our July 
number, they will start afresh, and with more zeal and 
vigor. We elected our officers for the coming year on the 
first meeting of the month, June 6; also, Brother D. 
A. Geiger as our delegate to the Convention to be held in 
Cincinnati. Wethink he is the right man in the right 
place, knowing he will do all in his power for the pros- 
perity and welfare of the C. M. TI. U., as well as for Union 
No. 34. WiuiiamM H. Wrieur, 


No 36, Memputs, Tenn.— Initiated: John H. Layton, 
A. Danhieser. Card granted: John H. Layton. ‘Trade 
no better than at last report. We received charter for No. 
36, and are well pleased with its We elected our delegate 
to the Convention. The proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution were discussed at our last meeting. We think 
some of the propositions very good, 

M. A. Mapiegan, 188 Third street. 


No. 37, St. Lours. Mo. J. L. C. Smrra, 
Care of Freeman & Green, 15th and Chestnut sts. 


Trade good. Dele- 
C.S. Bueses, Box 91. 


R. H. FELTON, 
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No. 38, Dayton, O0.—Initiated : Samuel Hughes, J. V. 
McAllese. By card: O.S. Wood. Card granted: George 
Bishop. Delegate to I. U.: O. P. Carson. Trade very 
good. No. 38 is up and alive, and ready to do her part in 
the work before us. Things have transpired in the last 
month that have opened our eyes and shown us the im- 
portance of having an organization such as we have. I 
hope that every,one of us will come up to the work man- 
fully, and do our duty in behalf of our brothers that Marsh 
has seen fit to arrest for conspiracy to break up his busi- 
ness, because they would not work for nine dollars per 
week, and be locked in the shop during working honrs. 
This was unbearable, and out West here we think that no 
one but a beast would wish to exact such demands from 
honest laboring men. If he can find law to protect him in 
these demands, then it behooves us, the laboring men of 
this country, to join together, throw all party ties aside, 
and look to our interest in a political point of view, and 
endeavor to elect men, who when they make a law to bene- 
fit us, will not make another, or leave present laws unre- 
pealed, that will prevent the one made from being effective. 
We are not so dumb but what we can see through these 
politicians’ tricks, and we will endeavor to recollect them 
in.the future, and put in honest men in their place. We 
think our charter beautiful; we have ours framed and hung 
up in the hall. Every one that sees it, admires it very 
much. Our Convention is close at hand, and there will 
need to be several changes made in our present laws, there- 
fore it will require sound and sober thought on the part of 
our delegates. We hope they will go prepared to do their 
duty, and do it well. Henry Terry, Box 187. 


No. 39, Pirrssure, Pa.—Initiated: Jacob Herrig. Trade 
dull. ; JACOB .RucH, 
Care of J. S. Shaffer, cor. Liberty and Ferry sts. 


No. 40, Urpanna, Ono. 
Danie T. Kipper, Box 364. 


No. 41, Buruineron, Vt. JEREMIAH Lex, Box 366. 


No. 42, West AmesBuRY, Mass. 
Tos. C. Myron, Box 59 South Amesbury. 


No. 48, Lowett, Mass. J. J. Fursisu, 52 Charles st. 


No. 44, Saco, Mz.— Local trade fair ; Boston trade dull. 
The greater part of the work built here goes to Boston. 
As a general thing we build light carriages, though occa- 
sionally a few heavy ones are turned out. Our principal 
manufacturers are O. B. Chadbourne, on Temple street, 
and Littlefield & Towle, corner of Main street and Thorn 
avenue. Just now Boston is said to full of carriages, so 
business with us is quiet. Brother C. W_ Hill has returned, 
deposited his card, and with Brothers Hanscom and Moody, 
has united in purchasing and fitting up a shop on Thornton 
avenue, and trying business on their own account: They 

- still continue to reckon themselves in for the Union. We 
have elected our ex-President. C. T. Knowlton, delegate to 
the Convention of the I. U. The laws respecting traveling 
cards not being so explicit as might be, and failing to touch 
the case of some members in certain circumstances, have 
given rise to many doubts with us as to a proper procedure 
in several cases. Something must be done to render this 
matter intelligible. J. W. Goopricu. 


No. 45, MECHANICSBURG, Pixs Joun C. CLINE. 
No. 46, York, Pa. D. M. Craumer, Box 268. 
No, 47, Lancaster, Pa.—Initiated: John W. Boyes. 


Trade brisk. Delegate to I. U.: Samuel C. Steigerwalt. 
We are advancing slowly, but, I think, surely. We have 
a great amount of opposition to meet with, but our lines 
are drawn, and we intend to fight manfully for a cause 
that all must own is based on justice. 

Samu. C,. STEIGERWALT. 


No. 48, Stamrorp, Conn.—Initiated: Frank. Ducont, 
Seymour J. Body, Isaac Barrett. Trade is now very good: 
and No. 48 is in a prosperous condition. We have good 
meetings, and our numbers are increasing. We have now 
most of the journeymen in our Union, and expect, ere long, 
to have all of them. Wma. WILson. 


No. 49, Winona, Minn,—Trade good,: with fair pros- 
pects. I will state that Winona is yet in its infancy. ‘It 
only dates fifteen years back, and has a population of eight 
thousand inhabitants. There is but one carriage shop: in 
the place, whose proprietors, Messrs. Wood & Grant, are 
the right kind of men in the right place. On account of a 
general failure in this State of the wheat crop last year, 
they reduced the number of their hands to thirteen, not 
counting four apprentices. But as there is a fine prospect 
of the coming crops this season, they hope to double the 
amount of hands in the fall." Wages range from $2.50 to 
$4.00 per day. Our Union, though in its infancy, is full 
of courage, and now that we have started the Union ball 
rolling, we hope to see it roll up the Mississippi as far as 
St. Paul, which is 140 miles distant north from here. We 
also hope to hear that our worthy President will visit 
Chicago and stir up our friends there, for they very much 
need such a visit among them. Iam sorry to hear from 
several Unions, that members do not all subscribe to the 
JouRNAL.. It is decidedly wrong. All members should 
subscribe, for it is the best means to advance our cause, 
and establish Unions in every city and village. I would 
also advise all members of the different Unions to be careful 
in speaking of our Union to their employers; that is, not 
to give them to understand that we want to rule over them, 
but.that our Union is for their interest as well as ours. 
Before [ came here, certain men tried to start a Union, but 
their conduct ,was such that they set the bosses against 
them and the Union, but when I came here to take charge 
of the paint shop, my first. move was to explain to our 
employers that our Union was not to rule, but to work in 
unity with them for their interest as well as our own, and 
it was only by that means that we obtained their good will, 
and they were the first to subscribe to the JOURNAL. 

Oxurver Ropter, Box 682. 


No. 50. Puarrspure, N.Y. ° Jas. SeENECAL, Box 338. 
No. 51, Lonpon, C. W.—(New Union.) 
Joan Mercer, Box 117. 
No. 52, Sr. Paut, Minn.—(New Union.) 
F. W. Noste, care of Quimby & Hallowell. 
No. 53, Jackson, Micu.—(New Union.) 
MicuakEL Cross. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 
Mr. Epiror:—The following was unanimomsly adopted 
by this Union: 
Whereas, OneJohn Williams, a carriage- painter, formerly 
a member of this Union, and at one time a representative 
from the same to the Trades Assembly, did receive, while 
acting as treasurer of that body, some thirty odd dollars, 
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which he has failed to hand over to his successor, and 
would or could not give an account whatever ; and, 
Whereas, The said John Williams having in-his posses- 
sion twenty dollars belonging to this Union, which he got 
by the sale of tickets, while acting as a manager for a ball 
-given by this Union, which he still holds, notwithstanding 
he has been notified several different times that he would 
be published as a defaulter if he would not make good to 
‘this Union the twenty dollars which he received’ by the 
sale of those ball tickets ; in view of the above facts, be it 
Resolved, That John Williams be published in the CoacH- 
Makers’ INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL as a defaulter, and as 
-such is unworthy to be associated with by all honorable 
and just men. -- Wn. T. Bonte, 
Corresponding Secretary, No. 10. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June #h,, 1867. 


(> Several communications intended for this number 


are unavoidably crowded out, including a continuation of |° 


the notes of «A Coach-Maker on the Rail.”’ 
‘appear in our next. © 


They will 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 


Coach-makers throughout the Continent desiring any information respect- 
ing the organization of Unions under the International Union, or for any 
other purpose ees with the trade, are requested to ‘comihihtonte 
with © I. D. WARE, Box 624, Phila., Pa. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 


No. 1, New York City, meets 2d and 4th Friday eve of each month at 
267 awit. President, William J..Maginn; Vice-President, Sylvester 
Shuck ; Recordingand Corresponding Secretary, W. H. Evans; -Financial 
Secretary, James Hagerty; Treasurer, John Filan; Deputy President 1. 
U., Wm. J. Wyatte, 77 Carll street, Myrtle avenue, Brooklyn, N..Y. 


No. 2, Philadelphia, Pa., meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month 
at Diligent Hall, 10th and Filbert streets, 4th story. President, John W. 
Currie; Vice-President, Edward B. Brown ; Recording and Correspond- 
ing Secretary, D. stuart Knapp; Financial Secretary, I. D. Ware; 
Treasurer, Wm. A. Kern; Deputy President I. U., Robert Phillips, 1937 

. Wilcox street. 


No. 3, Baltimore, Md , meets Ist and 3d Monday eve of each month at 
Royston Hall. 81 Baltimote street. President, James H. West; Vice- 
‘President, Joseph W. Jones; Recording Secretary, R. C. Witter, Finan- 
cial Secretary. Robert Lawson; Corresponding Secretary, Wilmer 8. 
Richardson; Treasurer, Wm. Chesgreen; Deputy President I. U., John 
A. Camper, 392 N. Gay street. 


No. 4, Albany, N. Y., meets every alternate Tuesday evening. Presi- 
dent, James H. Thrall; Vice-President, M. E. Griffin; Recording Secie- 
tary, Thomas Howarth; Financial Secretary, Thomas Rodgers; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, James Conway; Treasurer, G. S. Lansing; Deputy 
President I. U., Jas. Conway, 122 Madison avenue. 


No. 5, Washington, D. C.. meets second and fourth Thursday of each 
. month, President, J. W Hibbs; Vice-President, D. P. Mealey; Record- 
ing Secretary, G. W. Mason; Bindubint Secretary, D. A. Clancey ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, J.J. Fenton; Treasurer, J. W.Lightelle; Deputy Pre- 
_ sident I. U., Julius Strobel. 


No. 6, Wilmington, Del., meets Ist and 3d Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, Samuel J. Wood; Vice-President, Samuel Durney ; Recording 
Secretary, I. N. Foreman; Financial Secretary, Thomas Bishop; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, E. W Grieves; Treasurer, William Hanna; Deputy 
President I. U., E. F. Morrow, 410 EK, Seventh street. 


No.7, Troy, N. Y., meets Ist and 3d Friday evening of each month. 
President, William Donohue; Vice-President, F. Chamberlin; Recording 
Secretary, Henry Harrison; Financial Secretary, David Link; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, John Lodewick; Treasurer, Martin Ruddy? Deputy 
President I. U., William B, Bhorinan? 


No. 8, Columbus, Ohio, meets Ist and 8d Friday eve of each month. 
President, _E. lawrence ;.,, Vice-President, L. Neiberline,. Recording 
and Corresponding Secretary, John B. Peek; Financial Secretary. Wm. 
R. Steele; Treasurer, Jewitt Hillery ; Deputy Pres. I.U., Jas. A: Miller. 


.No. 9, Springfield, Ohio, meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month. 
President, W. G. Michael; Vice-President, Lewis Seibert; Recording 
Secretary, James Harrison; Financial Secretary, 0. J. Edwards; Cor- 
responding Secretary, R. J. Beck; Treasurer, Charles Fereny ; Deputy 


President I U., William Johnson. 


No. 10, Cincinnati, Ohio, meets Wednesday evening of each week. 


| President, Silas Smith; Vice-President, A. W. Mott; Recording Secre- 


lary, Joseph Wagstaff; Financial Secretary, William E. Stillwell; Cor- 
responding: Secretary, Wm. T. Bonte; Treasurer, J. H. Bonte;: Peasy 


. President I..U., J H. B. Cunningham, Box 2309., 


No. 11; bouliville: Ky., meets 1st and 3d Friday eve of each month. 
President, R. M; Cunningham ;. Vice-President, Wm Dewey; Recording 
Secretary, William Hydron; Financial. Secretary, E. F. Marsh; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Matt Sharp; Treasurer, M. D. Phillips; Deputy 


President i. dan. Kempe, care of E.. Pierce, First street. 


No. 12, Indianapolis, Ind., meets Monday eve of each week. Presi- 
dent, C. A. Stough; Vice-President, A. L. Cook ;: Recording Secretary, 
H.G. Shaw; Financial: Secretary, C. B Monfort; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, H. J..Marshall; Treasurer, Hugh M’Kinley ; Deputy: President I. 
U., William V. oiaing, Box 1618. 


'No. 13, New Haven, Conn., meets Ist and 3d Wednesday eve of each 
month: President, Charles Tucker ;' Vice-President, A. B.: Spang; 
Recording Secretary, Jos.: Palmer ;' Financial Secretary. H. A. Barnes ; 
Corresponding Secretary, John B. Edwards; Treasurer, H.: D. Fisk ; 
Deputy President I. U., H. D. Fisk, 66 Franklin street. - 


No. 14, Bridgeport, Conn., meets Ist and 3d Monday eve of each month 
President, Thomas Sedgwick ; Vice-President, James Carty ;' Recording 
Secretary, C. E. Lockwood; Financial Secretary, David Fowler ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary,G J Carpenter; Treasurer, L.G. belgian bev i Deputy 
President I. U:, Homer B. Peck: 


No. 15, Newark, N. J., meets Ist and 3d Thursday eve of =a month, 
President. Joseph Fields; Vice-President, Peter Barry; Recording Sec- 
retary, Robert Lutes; Financial Sec SRLS William 8. Collard; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, cerns 8. Hedenberg; Treasurer, E. M. Shotwell; 
Deputy President I U., Thomas M Finigan, 12 Alling stree . 


No..17, Rahway, N. J. President, Robert W. Moore; Vice-President, 
D.J. Bunn; Recording Secretary, Obastes Hilliker, Tisenolat and Cor- 
responding Secretary, 8. Smythe Williams; Treasurer, John L Young: 
Deputy President Il. U., Wm Radbourn, Box 136. 

No. 18, Hartford, Conn.,.meets Ist and 3d Wednesday eve of each 
month. President, J. R; Newton;. Vice-President, Alexander Thomp- 
son; Recording and Corresponding Secretary, J. H. Dunn; Financial 
Secretary, Theodore Dart; Treasurer. Michael O’Connor; Deputy Presi- 
dent I. U., Alfred Milton, 41 Albany Avenue. 

No. 19, Boston, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Wednesday eve of each month, 
President, G. T. Wade; Vice-President, James Nelson; Recording Sec- 
retary, David Hayes; Financial Secretary, J. A. Osburge ; Corresponding 
Secretary, Wm. Magoon;. Treasurer, Wm. E. Potter; Deputy President 
I. U., J. W. Ryecroft, E. Cambridge. 

No, 20, Concord, N. H., meets 1st and 8d Wednesday eve of each month. 
President, J; L. French; Vice-President, J. L. T. Brown; Recording 
Secretary, William P. Rich; Financial Secretary, J. L. Green; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Jas. E. hie Treasurer, Stephen Nas cee Deputy 
President I. U.. Arthur L. Merrill. 

No. 21, Portland, Maine, meets Friday eveukeu of each week. Presi- 
dent, James L. Morgan; Vice-President, Henry F. Monson; Recording 
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Secretary, A. Dustan; Financial Secretary, J Scully; Corresponding 
Secretary, E. K. Ellis; Treasurer, B. Sweat; Deputy President I. U., 
D. Briggs, 323 Congress street. 

No. 22, Providence, R. I., meets Ist and 3d Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, E. A. Fiske; Vice-President, J. A. Macready ; Recording Sec- 
retary, J. N. Welsh ; Financial Secretary, A.C. Hermingway; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, N. E. Hough; Treasurer, Wm. Clark; Deputy President 
I. U., B. R. Gurney. 

No. 23, Worcester, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, Thomas H. Dewey; Vice-President, A. McLeod; Recording 
Secretary, W. Howard ; Financial Secretary, A. Carpenter ; Corresponding 
Secretary, J. B. Hubbard; Treasurer, J. Stiles; Deputy President I. U., 
James F. Fletcher 

No. 24, Springfield, Mass., meets Ist Monday evening of each month. 
President, Lewis Millson; Vice-President, Henry Dyer ; Recording Sec- 
retary, A. Roy; Financial Secretary, Charles Geckler ; Corresponding 
Secretary, C.S. Bugbee: Treasurer, F. Jacobs; Deputy President I. U., 
J. A. Caldwell, Box 193. 

No. 25, Belchertown, Mass., meets Ist and 3d Saturday eve of each month. 
President, Lorain A. Smith ; Vice President, E. B. Hitchcock ; Record- 
ing, Financial and Corresponding Secretary, R. K. Felton; Treasurer, 
Israel Boyden; Deputy President I. U., Wm. H. Coffin. 


No. 26, Schenectady, N. Y., meets Ist and 3d Wednesday eve of each 
month. President, James E. Curtis; Vice President, Harvey F. Henton; 
Secretary, Marcus C. France; Treasurer, Charles Oberlander; Deputy 
President I. U., Charles Walker, 48 State street. 

No. 27, Utica, N. Y., meets 1st Tuesday eve of each month. President, 
E, A. Read; Vice-President, J. Bates; Rec. and Cor. Secretary, A. B. 
Walling; Financial Secretary, A Bates; Treasurer, E. Pitts; Deputy 
President I. U., James B. Smith. 


No. 28, Rochester, N. Y., meets Tuesday eve of each week, corner St 
Paul and Main streets; President. George Sweetman; Vice-President, 
H. Haslip; Recording Secretary, J. Larmer; Financial Secretary, M. 
Van Tyne; Corresponding Secretary, James Carson; Treasurer, Wm. 
Smith; Deputy President I. U., A. B. Dickinson, 23 West avenue. 

No. 29, Detroit, Mich., meets on the first and third Wednesday evening 
of each month. President, Henry Hilton; Vice-President, William 
J. Drewery ; Recording Secretary, Andrew McCloy; Financial Secretary, 
J. Shannessey ; Corresponding Secretary, H. W. Scott; Treasurer, Fer- 
dinand Robbins; Deputy President I. U., James Perrott, 115 Adams 
avenue, East. 

No. 30, New Bedford, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Wednesday eve of each 
month, President, Freeman C. Luce; Vice-President, Ezra I. Walker; 
Recording Secretary, J. Augustus Wood; Financial Secretary, Asa T. 
Morse; Corresponding Secretary, J. M. Jenney; Treasurer, Frederick 
Mosher; Deputy President 1. U., James B. Hazzard. 

No. 81, Buffalo, N. Y.—President, Henry Holliday ; Vice-President, 
William Cone; Secretary, Thos. J. Stines; Treasurer, Jacob Kennell. 

No. 32, Adrian, Mich, meets first and last Thursday evening of each 
month. President, John S. Austin; Vice-President, John W. Shoens; 
Secretary, Franklin Williams; Treasurer, George W. Liber; Deputy 
President I. U., Homer P. Hopkins, Box 448. 

No. 33, Cleveland, Ohio., meets first and third Tuesday evenings. 
President, Henry H. Rebbeck; Vice-President, William L. Hall; Re- 
cording and Corresponding Secretary. Joseph Johnson; Financial Secre- 
tary, H.G. Walker; Treasurer, John Reisch; Deputy President I. U., 
David Roberts, care J. Johnston, 82 Chestnut street. 

No. 34, Ravenna, Ohio., meets first and third Thursday evening of 
each month President, P.J Snay; Vice-President, Chas. Acker; Sec- 
retary, W. H. Wright; Treasurer, T. J. Riddle; Deputy President I. U., 
D. A. Geiger, Box 390. 

No. 85, Nashville, Tenn —President, Mark Mitchell; Vice-President, 
John Ingalls; Secretary, Charles T. Hack; Treasurer, B. F. Fields; 
Deputy President I. U., George Boggs, 76 N. Market street. 

No.36, Memphis, Tenn.—President, Wm. G. Hughes; Vice-President, 
C.L Howard; Secretary, M. A. Madigan; Treasurer, Wm. Rehkopf; 
Deputy President I. U., Thomas R. Hopkins, 32 Exchange street. 


No 387, St. Louis, Mo.—President, R. McCann; Vice-President, Henry 
Motz; Recording Secretary, J. A. Goeb; Financial Secretary, M. R. 
Taylor; Corresponding Secretary, J. L C. Smith; Treasurer, P. J. 
Cooney ; Deputy President I. U., David M’Bride, 706 Olive street. 

No. 38, Dayton, Ohio,—President, S. A. Clark; Vice-President, John 
Heid; Secretary, Henry Terry; Treasurer, A.Shorel; Deputy President 
I. U., 8. D. Gillespie, 6 Brown street. 

No. 39, Pittsburg, Pa.—Meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month. 
President, Charles W. Lighthill; Vice-President, Wm. McConaghey ; Re- 
cording and Corresponding Secretary, Jacob Ruch; Financial Secretary, 
Robert B. Benney; Treasurer, Alex. Calhoun; Deputy President I. U.. 
William R. Terry, care J. S. Shaffer, corner Liberty and Ferry streets, 


No. 40, Urbana, O.—President, James Steward; Vice-President, Wm. 
B. Sheyrick; Recording Secretary, James K Landis; Financial Secre- 
tary, William P Happersett; Corresponding Secretary, D. T. Kidder ; 
Treasurer, Ludwig Borger; Deputy President I. U , E..F. Falte. 

No. 41, Burlington, Vt —President, James Urquhart; Vice-President, 
John Peckham ; Secretary, Jeremiah Lee ; Treasurer, Frank Carpenter; 
Deputy PresidentI. U , Edward Lareau. 

No. 42, West Amesbury, Mass —President, Charles W. Emmerson; 
Vice-President, A. Smart; Recording Sccretary, L. W. Colby; Financial 
Secretary, Chas. Palmer ; Corresponding Secretary, E. Augustus Leavitt ; 
Treasurer, John Langmaid; Deputy President I. U., T. C. Myron, Box 
59 South Amesbury. 

No. 48, Lowell, Mass. —President, J. 8. Whitney; Vice-President, 
Jas. J. Wright; Recording and Corresponding Secretary, J J. Furbish; 
Financial Secretary, H P. Hill; Treasurer, Charles A. Jewitt; Deputy 
President I. U., James McKenney, 100 Appleton street. 

No. 44, Saco, Me.—President, S. F. Macomber; Vice-President, R. 8. 
Merrill; Secretary, J. W. Goodrich; Treasurer, C. F. Gordon; Deputy 
President I, U, 8. F. Moody. 

No. 45, Mechanicsburg, Pa.—Meets Friday evening 0° each week. 
President, Benjamin Fish; Vice-President, James H. Palmer; Secretary, 
John C. Cline; Treasurer, James Rowand; Deputy President I. U., 
J.¥F. Merkline. 

No 46, York, Pa —President, Henry Neater ; Vice-President, Geo. W. 
Hoover; Secretary, D. M. Cranmer; Treasurer, George Miller; Deputy 
President I. U., ©. W. Brant. 

No. 47, Lancaster, Pa —Meets second and fourth Wednesday even- 
ing of each month. President, George W. Zeckler; Vice-President, 
James Stratton; Recording and Corresponding Secretary, Samuel O. 
Steigerwalt ; Financial Secretary, Jacob Metzger; Treasurer, Henry C. 
McCarthy; Deputy President I. U., Wm. Elder, Eagle Hotel. 

No. 48, Stamford, Conn.—President, Augustus Beale; Vice-President, 
Philip Learer; Recording Secretary, Alex H. DeCamp; Financial Secre- 
tary, John Lower; Corresponding Secretary, Wm Wilson; Treasurer, 
Chas. H. Provost; Deputy President I U., James Conly. 


No. 49, Winona, Minn.—President, Richard Wallace; Vice-President, 
John Stewart; Recording Secretary, John Maternagan; Financial Sec- 
retary, Wm. R Wade; Corresponding Secretary, Oliver Rodier; Trea- 
surer, James Glenn. 


No. 50, Plattsburg, N. Y.—President, Michael D. Snow; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Joseph Girard; Recording Secretary, George W. Vorea; Corres- 
ponding and Financial Secretary, James Senecal; Treasurer, Philip 
Lefetbre; Depuy President I U., T.Z Lefebre, Box 290, 


No. 51, London, C. W.—Presideut, Alexander Smith. Vice-President, 
Wm Brown. Recording Secretary, Thomas P. Hall. Financial Secre- 
tary, Robert Greenly. Corresponding Secretary, John Mercer. Trea- 
surer, John MceNee. Deputy President 1. U., Thos Busby. 

No. 52, St. Paul, Minn.—President, M. Wagner. Vice-President, F, 
Wright. Recording Secretary, A Miller. Financial Secretary, L. Mil- 
ler. Corresponding Secretary, Clark. Treasurer, J. Dugan. 

No. 53, Jackson, Mich —President, 8. 8. Welling. Vice-President, 
B. P. Janes. Kecording Secretary, A. 8. Loser. Financial Secretary, 
T. R. McDonald. Corresponding Secretary, Michael Cross. Treasurer, 
F.B. Sweeney. Deputy President I. U., O. N. Sandford, Box 621. 
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Always in Advance, 


THE JOURNAL. 

With this number closes the present volume, and it gives 
us great pleasure, in looking over the year that is past, to 
see the rapid progress made in advancing the interests of 
our organization, and the establishing of the JouRNAL, the 
organ of the Coach-making fraternity. — 

While we have labored to make it a success, and advance 
the interests of those by whom it was established, we are 
free to confess itis not what we had hoped to be able to 
make it. The want of time to devote to the interests of the 
JOURNAL has greatly retarded its progress, but the princi- 
pal cause has been the want of funds. The subscription 
price being so extremely low, the receipts did not warrant 
us in going to any extra expense. 

We are, however, pleased to know that the JouRNAL 
has, notwithstanding these great drawbacks, met the ap- 
proval of its readers generally, and has, in the short space 
of one year, become one of the indispensables both with 
journeymen and employers, and hope ere the close of an- 
other year, our subscription list will number as many 
thousands as it now does hundreds. 

To our friends and co-laborers who have contributed to 
the columns of the JouRNAL, we thus publicly return our 
thanks, knowing full well that our success has, in a great 
measure, been owing to their valuable contributions, and 
we bespeak for the JouRNAL a continuance of their 
favors. 

Weare unable, at the present time, to speak with any 
certainty respecting the next volume. The International 
Union, by whom the Journat is controlled, will, ere this 
reaches our readers, have assembled at Cincinnati, O. We 
have no doubt, in our own mind, in regard to its contin- 
uance, but think if will undergo material changes in its 
general getting up, and the subscription price probably be 
increased. We therefore ask our patrons to give theim- 
selves no uneasiness respecting a renewal of their subscrip- 
tions ; due notice will be given at the close of the Conven- 
tion of the action taken. We think, however, there will 
be an extra number issued previous to the commencement 
of the new volume, and confidently expect that none will 
hesitate, when called upon for a renewal of their subscrip- 
tions; as, in all probability, the Convention will adopt 
recommendations that will greatly add to its usefulness to 
the coach-making fraternity. 


THE MISSION OF THE WORKMAN, 

One pleasing feature that few can fail to observe in the 
advancement of the labor movement, is the fact that me- 
chanics and workingmen take more comprehensive views 
of their responsibilities as members of the human family. 
The time was when a simple knowledge of any trade, and 
too often an imperfect one at that, was all that the work- 
man aspired to. He seldom dreamed of physical or moral 
effort outside of his daily toil, and regarded that as a neces- 
sity forced upon him by circumstances. His measure of 
work and bread appeared to be all he aimed for, and the 
wants of the home satisfied, he cared but little for the 
interests of others. He was incredulous and indifferent in 
regard to all reforms; his influence was seldom applied to 
any purpose unconnected with the work-bench, and time 
only confirmed him in a selfish exclusiveness. This was 
truly a golden era for capitalists. Such men they could 
always depend upon as a part of the machinery of their 
establishments, and could impose any burden without fear 
of resistance, as avarice or caprice suggested. 


But of late years a change has taken place. Education 
is now considered a matter of more- importance, and the 
children of poor men are being trained in schools and colleges, 
from which they derive advantages that were unknown to the 
past generation. Intelligence is more widely diffused, and 
workmen begin to find out there are paths which lead to 
honor and distinction; that labor can be raised from the 
degradation into which it was plunged by the greed of 
gain; that its trie position is a most exalted one, and that 
it is their mission to elevate it to that standard which over- 
tops all distinctions erected. by the aristocracy of the age, 
or created by the prejudices of society. In short, they are 
learning to invest labor with a dignity, a majesty that is 
rapidly forcing a recognition of its claims; and this social 
revolution is progressing in proportion as a true conception 
of our duties as workmen is manifested in the labor move- 
ments of the day. 

And who can question the great agency by which this 
change is being worked? Wecan point to Trades’ Unions 
as the great lever that has cast off the depressing load which 
kept labor at the foot-stool of every other interest, to be 
used as a mere attendant upon the requirements of society. 
Labor was long the kitchen drudge, while capital occupied 
the parlor; but when the ‘‘hewers of wood and drawers 
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of water’? once resolved to combine in association for 
mutual protection, and united their influence, they found 
the key to unlock their fetters, and at once assumed the 
new duties their deliverance involved. Not the least of 
these was to dignify labor, by extorting that high conside- 
ration for its interests which its importance demanded, and 
to claim for it that justice to which it was entitled. That 
was, and still is, the essential mission of the workman. 


To effect this great purpose, it was first necessary to 
demand and secure the rights of labor. That struggle was 
commenced, and is now progressing with marked success. 
It is a work of time, however, and it rests with working- 
men themselves to ‘‘push on the column,” and make the 
most of the advantages already obtained, or to sink into 
that condition of lethargy and inactivity which enslaved 
them in the past. Should we now relax our efforts, all may 
be lost; and if we surrender, who shall count the penalties 
in store for us? Labor is at once degraded beneath its 
former level, and workmen plunged into deeper humiliation. 
It would be doubly difficult to rise again, and it would 
require the work of years, with far greater sacrifices, to 
accomplish that which can now be effected in as many 
months, perhaps, if we only persevere in the reforms we 
have commenced. 

Courage is a cardinal virtue in every conflict, and where 
can we be more deeply imbued with it than in our modern 
schools of progress, Trades’ Unions? There it is that 
varied talent mingles and gives expression to thoughts and 
ideas, which are tangible and practical. There it is where 
intelligence and reason give the workman a proper con- 


ception of his duties as a member of society, as well as of | 


his Trades’ Union; and there it is, too, where he sees and 
feels the importance of self-culture and devetion to those 
studies which give the mind active play, and develops the 
genius that intelligence applics to mechanism, and by which 
he becomes more perfect in his trade. Here he imbibes 
courage, becomes more sclf-reliant, and acquires an ambi- 
tion to excel in his calling; for skill at last is a powerful 
weapon in accomplishing those achievements which dignify 
labor. In proportion as a man becomes more perfect in his 
trade, to that extent he becomes more useful to himself and 
his employer, and becomes self-confident and independent, 
because he knows his worth. Therefore, we regard Trades’ 
Unions as a school in which the hands as well as the mind 
are cultivated. 

In our opinion, it is a great mistake to suppose that labor 
can be elevated by simple organization. hat is merely 
mustering, not advancing. Trades’ Unions must be con- 
stantly on the march, constantly at work, to originate and 
plan for the future interests of labor, and to lay before the 
National Unions such propositions as they believe will 
secure a higher appreciation of the workman, and place 


labor a sturdy competitor by the side of capital for popular 
favor. Thecart has been put before the horse long enough, 
and it is time that the producer should be valued above the 
product, for since labor can live where capital would starve, 
it is gross injustice to keep the greater in subjection to the 
lesser element of prosperity. 

Self-respect, too, is an important auxiliary in working 
out the elevation of labor. While we abhor egotism and 
superciliousness, we object just as strongly to cringing and 
sycophancy. We can respect wealth honestly acquired, 
but never pay it deference. We concede capital its useful- 
ness, but labor is a necessity to society. Its essentiality is 
the basis of its dignity, and upon that foundation work- 
men should be constantly building, raising it higher and 
higher in public estimation, by morality, intelligence, 
sobriety and industry. 


202 


AN UNJUST CRUSADE. 

It has become fashionable to lay at the door of Trades’ 
Unions all the difficulties and disputes that occur between 
employers and journeymen. The capitalist is sure to blame 
the Unions when his men resist an imposition, whether it 
bea reduction of wages, the establishment of an oppressive 
discipline in the shop, or anything else. Now, it is well 
known that Trades’ Unions, in this particular, are con- 
servative of the employers’ interests, as well as those of the 
journeymen. How often have the men in a shop been 
checked in their hasty resentment of any real or imaginary 


wrong? How often have strikes been prevented by Tradts’ - 


Unions? These bodies sit in judgment over the action of 


their members, and while they carefully guard the inte- 


rests of the workman, are none the less vigilant in restrain- 
ing them from any act calculated to visit injustice upon 
the employer. When Trades’ Unions are better under- 
stood, the unjust crusade against them will cease. 


CARVED SOCKET FOR SPRING BARS, &e. 


The above engraving represents one design of an article 
that is about to be placed before the carriage-making pub- 
lic, and as the idea is a new one, we purpose giving such 
explanations as will enable the craft at once to comprehend 
its advantages; which, we have no hesitation in saying, 
are, and must become, perfectly manifest to all who will 
give the matter a moment’s reflection. 
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TURN-OUT SEAT BUGGY—HALF-INCH SCALE. 


Plate No 32. See page 179. 


TROTTING SULK ¥Y—HALF-INCH SCALE, 


Plate No 33. See page 179. 
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It has long been a source of annoyance both to carriage- 
makers and carriage-users, to find that the very points 
about the running parts of carriages which. added most to 
the beauty and finish of their work, and which really cost 
the maker the most timé and expense, was the most liable 
to accident. 

Now, to remedy these defects, and to add durability to 
beauty and finish, Messrs. Warburton and Bendir, two 
practical journeymen carriage-makers, are about to bring 
out an article which we think will accomplish the end. 
They simply propose, instead of carving in the wood the 
end of spring bars, head blocks, &c., to cast a carved 
socket end, leaving a lip on the upper sides of the spring 
bar for the loop to rest on, and one below, for the nut to 
turn against, as shown in the engraving, thereby prevent- 
ing the end of the body loop from wearing or bedding itself 
in the spring bar. It also prevents the splitting of these 
ends, from any cause, such as an undue pressure on the 
bolt, &e. But the chief merit of this article is not in its 
durability, which alone would recommend it to public 
favor; but its cheapness enables thé manufacturer to put 
on an end that is at once elegant in finish and beautiful in 
design, at less than half the cost he has hitherto been 
obliged to pay for the most ordinary kind of finish. 

We think that Messrs. Warburton and Bendir have hit 
upon the right idea, and as they are practical men them- 
selves, we have no doubt that the craft can rely on them 
for a good article; and as they have completed their ar- 
rangements for the manufacturing of them in this city, 
both in malleable iron and brass, they are prepared to fill 
any orders with which they may be favored. 

Any information with reference to rights, or the articles 
themselves, can be had by addressing A. L. Warburton, 
Philadelphia, Henry Bendir, Fort Wayne, Ind., or at the 
office of this JOURNAL. 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS. 
Puiare No. 31. Guass Front Rounp Borrom Coaca.— 
This design is a quite new and handsome one; the lines of 
the body are very fashionable, and different from anything 
before out. ‘The triangle of the front quarter is deepened 
quarter to half an inch. Wheels 4 feet 6 and 3 feet 8. 


Pirate No. 32. Turn-our Seat Buecy.—We notice 
that many of these wagons are now out, and, indeed, they 
answer very well for most people, who like to have a low, 
one and two-seated vehicle. The slat seat affords a light 
look, and the cut-wnder we have drawn similar to the 
shape now prevalent. Wheels 3 feet 6 and 4 feet 2. 

Puate No. 33. Trorrmine Sorkey.—At the request of 
some of our patrons, we give a-design of a trotting sulkey, 
mostly used here. The circle bars are used back and 
front. 


PRESIDENT’S JOURNEY CONTINUED. 

Mr. Epiror:—The last communication left us trying to 
make our escape as fast as possible out of Cold Water. 
Great numbers have no doubt derived benefit from what 
is termed the Cold Water Cure, but it certainly had the 
opposite effect upon us, and we were glad to get out of it. 
It will now be necessary to correct an error in last 
month’s ‘‘ Journey.” The name of the employer is Stow, 
not Stone—there being nothing stony-hearted about him. 


From Cold Water, we went to Burr Oak, a small town 
where nothing could be done. Then to White Pigeon, 
another small place, but we succeeded in planting the 
JOURNAL there, and then passed on the Northern Road to 
Three Rivers, where we found some of the right kind of 
material that Unions are made of. We, therefore, had a 
conference in the evening, but the glorious Fourth being 
close at hand, and every one being desirous of enjoying 
himself, we concluded to postpone organizing until after 
the festivities were over, and made up our mind to spend a 
day there. For the manner in which we conducted our- 
selves, we refer the reader to the local journals of the day. 


On Friday evening we, with the assistance of a faithful 
little band, added, in Three Rivers, one more star to our 
number; and next day passed on to Kalamazoo, called by 
some the New Haven of the West, not for its carriage- 
making understand, but for its natural similarity, being as 
it were, enveloped in forest trees, forming a city of great 
beauty. It can best be described by calling it a city planted 
in the forest, without cutting down the trees, except where 
the houses actually stand. Some of those fine old oaks 
still stand in the middle of the side walk, and in some 
instances in the middle of the streets, so that one has to be 
careful, at night especially. 

’ Well, as we never indulge, of course we did not kiss any 
of the trees that stood in our path ; but they tell tales there 
of such things having been done repeatedly. On our going 
through the shops, we soon found some men of the right 
stamp, and that a Union could be formed there. We 
therefore concluded to call a meeting, but where? This 
was soon solved, by Williams naming the trimming shop 
where he worked, the time being 8 P. M. Shortly before 
that time, we were startled by the sound of the drum. On 
our hastening to the scene of action, our surprise was great 
to find one of the Michigan boys that had, ere now, sum- 
moned mighty armies to battle, calling together the Coach 
Makers of Kalamazoo to unite themselves in a bond of 
brotherhood and love, to assist the way-worn traveler, and 
attend the sick man’s couch, as with parched lips and 
fevered brow he lies a stranger amongst them. We thought 
the drum was now being sounded for a holier purpose than 
when it called brother to contend against brother in armed 
strife; but it is over, let us hope, never to return. All 
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things being ready, we soon arranged matters, and Michi- 
gan is now fast coming up to her sister States, being able 
to boast of five Unions within her limits. Having com- 
pleted all things to the satisfaction of our new brothers, 
we next morning bade them farewell, and were soon on the 
road to Niles, where we had hoped, from the recommenda- 
tion we had with us, to get up a Union, but were disap- 
pointed, although we do not think it will be long before 
we shall count them on our list. 


We now make our way across the country to South 
Bend, and get into the State of Indiana, having as yet but 
one Union, Indianapolis. We have a few to mect us at the 
hotel in the evening, but not sufficient to form a Union; 
we therefore had to leave them, and pass on. At some 
future day they will be visited again, and no doubt with 
success. 


Our next place was Chicago, destined to be the future 
metropolis of the United States. If seductions, murders 
and blowing will do it, the day is not far distant when the 
hopes of the Chicagoans will be realized. We soon found 
friends Kealy, Edmondson and Irwin, all staunch Union 
men, and through their advice and assistance we get bills 
printed and circulated in every shop; also, English and 
German Constitutions, the meeting being called for Tuesday 
night. On Sunday we were quite surprised to find a team 
at the door of the house where we were staying, requesting us 
and the editor of the Workingmen’s Advocate to take a ride 
around the City. Did space permit, we would give our 
Eastern readers some description of what we saw. We 
can here only thank Bros. Kealy, Edmondson, Irwin and 
Bannon for their kindness. to us during our stay in Chicago. 
On Tuesday evening about one hundred attended the meet- 
ing, and after explaining the principles of the Union, one 
or two desired a little more time to consider on it, &c., but 
no delays were allowed. The names were handed in, and 
over thirty were ready at once for initiation. The room 
was cleared by adjourning the meeting, and Chicago, the 
centre of the great north-west, has taken her place in the 
I. U. It is somewhat late in the day, but there must be 
time for all things, and Chicago will soon be as strong as 
any of us. 

We have been here nearly a week, so we must take leave 
of our new brothers, and also of A. C. Cameron, of the 
Workingmen’s Advocate, who lent us all the assistance in 
his power, and did all he possibly could for us during our 
stay, a kindness we shall never forget. Editing a labor 
journal is no easy task. One hour we saw him writing 
editorials, battling against capital; the next, setting it up 
in type, ready for the press. We can tell our readers that 
an editor’s life on a labor paper is anything but desirable, 
and yet how poor is their reward. One severe round of 
struggle, almost enough to crush the strongest man. We 


see him toil on from day to day; let us hope that he will 
some day reap his reward. 

I must now take the rail again for Milwaukie, where I 
find there is material enough to make a Union of, but it 
being exclusively German, nothing could be done with it 
at present. Wehave, however, planted the Journat there, 
which in due time, we have no doubt, will make a change 
in Milwaukie. We were quite surprised to find in a large 
city like this no better carriage making done. They have, 
as yet, scarcely emerged from the primitive style. 


Our next place was Janesville, where we arrived on 
Saturday evening, just in time to see some of the hands 
before quitting. We found some of them were quite anx- 
ious to organize a Union, but still the prospects did not © 
look so very cheering. Friend Null paid us a visit on 
Sunday, and we took a look through the city in the even- 
ing, it being almost impossible to go out in the day-time, 
the heat being intense—102° in the shade. We had con- 
cluded to continue our journey in the morning; but before 
starting called into R. L. Smith’s shop, (who, by the way, 
turns out some very excellent work of all kinds, which is 
sold in Chicago.) The hands in this shop seem to have a 
very happy and agreeable time. Mr. Smith, we heard, 
was one of the best of employers. On our entry into the 
work-room, we found friend Nichols, who superintends 
the establishment, having been, we believe, in the same 
situation for the last fifteen years; we were somewhat sur- 
prised, on stating that we were now leaving; to find that 
he had come to the determination to have a Union in the 
State of Wisconsin, and that we must remain over Monday 
night, and organize. He requested us to see the hands in 
the other shops; we therefore done so. On our talking to 
friend Voorhees, the painter at the other large shop, who, 
we were told, was a strong Union man, we soon found that 
eight hours a day was about all that he could see through ; 
having, we were told, stumped the State at the last elec- 
tion on the platform of Eight Hours a Day, and Death to 
all Copperheads. What he desired, was to form a Union 
of all the workingmen in Janesville, with himself for Presi- 
dent, so that he could run a great political machine at the 
next election; but anything so small as a Coach-Makers’ 
Union was beneath his notice. We therefore reported 
back the facts, and friend Nichols soon found enough and 
to spare, to start a Union; therefore, in the evening, 
through the kindness of Mr. Smith, we met in the wood 
shop, and soon added Wisconsin to our banner; and a 
right good standard-bearer we have*in brother Nichols. 
Of one thing we may rest assured, that No. 57 will always 
be found right side up. But I must bid our new brothers 
farewell, and start for Belvidere. 


On our arrival at Harvard Junction, we found that we 
could not reach there, short as the distance was, till next 
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day. We therefore determined to start at once for Rock 
Island, which place we reached at midnight. We there- 
fore found a place to sleep, and crossed the ferry to Daven- 
port in the morning. On our going into the paint shop at 
Woeber Bros., we found our faithful friend and brother, 
Valentine Evans, so long the Financial Secretary of No.1, 
of New York, who has recently left that city, and taken 
his chances farther west. Our meeting was like two 
strangers in the wilderness; yet, by the glorious bond of 
brotherhood that now binds together the carriage-makers 
all over the States, what a pleasure it was for us, over a 
thousand miles from home; and yet, by the ties of brother- 
hood, we felt that we were still in our own home. We 
were soon introduced to the bosses, who subscribed for the 
JOURNAL, and thought our institution a most excellent one. 
On our leaving the office with brother Evans, to visit the 
other shops and Rock Island, we were completely taken 
by surprise when informed by brother Evans that the 
Messrs. Woeber had ordered him to get a buggy at the 
livery stable, and charge it to them, to take us round the 
city. We may here remark, that this firm turns out some 
of the best work we have seen in the western country, and 
they are fully up in all the latest styles. All the hands 
give them an excellent name as employers, and, as a natu- 
ral consequence, all work harmoniously together for their 
united interests. Having procured our team, we soon 
visited the other shops in Davenport, then crossed over to 
Rock Island, and notified the hands there that a meeting 
would be held in the Court House, Davenport, in the even- 
ing; we returned, and took supper with brother Evans 
and his wife, whom we had known in New York. Every- 
thing that we could desire was done by Mrs. Evans to 
make us welcome. 


In the evening we called on friend Mason, who has also 
been from New York about a year, when we proceeded to 
the meeting room, and Iowa was another State added to 
our Union. But space will not permit me to write half 
what [ should like to do; therefore, after organizing a 
Union of most excellent brothers, we reluctantly left next 
morning, bidding good-bye to Messrs. Woeber, thanking 
them for their kindness. Brother Evans seeing us to the 
boat, bound down the Mississippi to Quincy; and so we 
parted, perhaps never to meet again; but whether we do 
or not, our best wishes are for the health and prosperity of 
our brother Evans and his family. 


After a tedious ride of near twenty-four hours, we reached 
Quincy, where there are three carriage shops. We stepped 
into Miller Bros., and saw, we believe, the foreman. Show- 
ing him our JouRNAL, he said that the proprietor was East, 
and he did not deal with book peddlers. We then said we 
would ask some of the other hands, and walked into the 
trimming shop. We soon found him in there, when he 


told us that we must find some other time than working 
hours to do our peddling. How true is it that man dressed 
in a little brief authority, &c. We therefore next visited 
the shop of Wayne Bros., who subseribed to the Journat, 
and took us all over the factory; but we found that there | 
was not sufficient time for us to stay and organize there, 
so took the cars for Springfield, and visited the shops there. 
We found a brother by the name of Caldwell there, who 
takes great interest in our association. But time would 
not permit us to remain two or three days to organize, so 
we obtained some six subscribers to the JouRNAL, and 
started for Lafayette, at which place we must close. 

N. B.—This being our last communication to the Jour- 
NAL, in the capacity of President, we desire to thank our 
readers for their kindness during our travels, and if these 
gossiping letters have given only five minutes’ entertain- 
ment to the readers of the JouRNAL, we are fully repaid 
the trouble of writing them; and now, bidding them adieu, 
we subscribe ourselves, as ever, their very humble servant, 

W. Uarpine. 


[Seleeted.] 
THE LORDS OF LABOR. 
They come, they come, in a glorious march, 
You can hear their steam steeds neigh, 
As they clash thro’ skill’s triumphal arch, 
Or plunge ’mid the dancing spray. 
Their fire-balls gleam in the mighty forge, 
Their life-pulse throbs in the mill, 
Their lightnings shiver the gaping gorge, 
And their thunders shake the hill. 
Ho, these are the Titans of toil and trade, 
The heroes who wield no sabre, 
But mightier conquests reapeth the blade, 
That is borne by the Lords of Labor. 


Brave hearts like jewels light the sod, 
Thro’ the mists of commerce shine, 

And souls flash out like stars of God, 
From the midnight of the mine. 

No palace is theirs, no castle great, 
No princely pillared hall, 

But well can they laugh at the roofs of state, 
’Neath the Heaven, which is over all. 
Ho, these are the Titans of toil and trade, 

‘The heroes who wield no sabre, 
But mightier conquests reapeth the blade, 
That’s borne by the Lords of Labor. 


Each bares his arm for the ringing strife 
That marshals the sons of the soil, 

And sweat drops shed in their battle of life, 
Are gemm’d in the crown of toil. 

And better their well-won wreaths, I trow, 
Than laurels with life blood wet, 

And nobler the arch of a bare bold brow, 
Than the clasp of a coronet. 

Then hurrah for each hero, although his deed 
Be unblown by trump or tabor, 

For holier, happier, far is the meed, 
That crowncth the Lords of Labor. 
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For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


The Conservative Power of the Coach-Makers’ Union, 


As in all bodies there are two opposing forces, namely, 
the tendency to decay, and the life-power striving to pre- 
serve, so in all human societies and governments, these two 
forces are developed. The sentiment of individual isolation 
which leads each man to look upon himself and his inte- 
rests as separate and distinct from all others, is the de- 
structive power that works ever, and tends to dissolution 
and decay in all nations, and in all forms of society. On 
the other hand, the sentiment of brotherhood, which makes 
a man feel that his own person and interests are identified 
with the race to which he belongs, is the true conservative 
element, and the only power that can give stability and 
permanency to any form of association. In every age, man, 
both from the instincts and necessities of his nature, has 
associated with his fellow man, and the pages of history 
are full of the records of vast combinations of men for 
various purposes. 

Now the hopeful and the remarkable feature of the pre- 
sent age, is precisely in the development and the applica- 
tion of the great conservative idea of brotherhood to all 
forms of human society. The leading feature of the age is 
to consolidate our fraternity on the basis of brotherhood-— 
to organize the disjointed fragments of the body of our 
craft, and engage them in the defence of their just rights; 
not in the carnage of war, but in a peaceful struggle for 
God and humanity. Hence came all the various and mul- 
tiform associations connected with labor rising all around 
us. Neither last nor least among them comes the Coach- 
Makers’ International Union. Foremost among the for- 
ward, strong and vigorous in her youth, she stands forth 
to-day with a constituency and a revenue inferior to none; 
her temples are rising in every part of the Union, and, not 
satisfied, have overstepped our national boundaries, and 
their portals are thronged with the stranger, the sick, the 
poor, who come, not as beggars to eat the crumbs that fall 
from the rich man’s table, but as welcome guests, to par- 
take of the feast prepared by those who acknowledge the 
law of brotherhood as the fundamental law. Never, since 
the sun shone upon the face of the earth in the day, or the 
moon cheered the night, has there been a period so auspi- 
cious to the laboring man; never one in which humanity 
has been doing so much for the achievement of its true des- 
tiny on earth, and in strengthening the foundations on 
which the hope of its future prosperity and peace must 
rest. The deepest and firmest foundations of the errors 
and wrongs of the past are upturned, and the law of bro- 
therhood is every where asserting its power; union of 
effort is working its wonders in every department of labor ; 
truths, new and momentous, are bursting forth from the 
horizon of an opening day. Truly, then, did I say that 
this is a hopeful and remarkable age. It is an age to be 
remembered—an age that will stamp itself on all future 
ages. It is granted that there are deep shades and sombre 
shadows that yet linger upon the earth. They are not all 
calm and tranquil waters, nor serene and bright skies, over 
which and under which our glorious organization must 
make its way onward and upward in the career of its des- 
tiny. Our fraternity have not practically learned that their 
true interests and prosperity, and all that can exalt and en- 
noble our craft, shed lustre upon the pages of history, and 
give permanency and stability to our institution, are to be 
found in the Coach-Makers’ Union; nor yet, that the law of 


brotherhood it is that constitutes the last and only hope of 
our earthly redemption. Hence the strife and contention 
that abound; hence man is still too often the enemy of 
man, the bargains of avarice, the vaultings of unbridled 
ambition, the contests of political parties, the rivalries and 
competitions of business, the. prejudice and bigotry of 


‘sects; all exhibit the workings of the sentiment of isola- 


tion, which is the force that tends to decay and dissolution. 
But, aside from the natural tendency to decay, inherent in 
all forms of human society, there are certain elements at 
work in the movements of this age, hopeful as it is, to de- 
stroy what it would build up. 


This is emphatically a fast age, of all others is a fast 
country; and the tendency is to overdo whatever we under- 
take. The blood of Young America is hot, and it takes 
but little to make it boil; and once fairly boiling, it is apt 
to boil over and put out the fire that gives it warmth. A 
small spark kindles a mighty fire, and the more combusti- 
ble the material, the sooner the fire goes out. There is 
abroad a most tremendous intellectual activity and excita- 
bility, which pushes to every extreme, and results in all 
sorts of extravagances and ultraisms. Learning is no 
longer confined to schools and colleges, nor is it pent up in 
the cloister of the monk or the cell of the recluse; but it is 
in the workshop of the mechanic, in the marts of trade and 
commerce, and in all the fields of labor and industry ; 
every where thought is busy and excitement is rife. The 
mechanic’s intellect, long cramped and fettered, but now 
free, tasks itself to the measure of its full strength, and 
riots in all the luxuries of its newly discovered liberty. . 
Flushed with success, and elated with our late victories, it 
cannot wait even for the process of nature, but would com- 
pass its ends at once, and accomplish the work of years in 
a single one. Moderate, patient and persistent effort will 
not content us; but we must necds fulfill, in a somewhat 
questionable manner, the injunction ‘‘ whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with all thy might.’’ If the virgin soil 
of the great West opens its bosom, and promises great re- 
wards to the husbandman, there is a stampede in that di- 
rection, the price of lands rises in the market, and the fever 
of speculation rages violently ; the old homestead is sold 
or sacrificed, and ‘a home is sought in a new and strange 
land, and ere yet the foundations of the first log cabin are 
fairly settled, a new State knocks for admission into the 
Union. Or if the yellow ore gleams from the interstices of 
the rocks, or shines in the sands of California, forth rush 
the armies of Mammon, eager with excitement, and each 
man in hot haste to be first at the ‘‘diggings.”” They tra- 
verse the wilderness, and leave their bones upon the plains, 
and still the living tide rolls on, trampling in thoughtless 
haste upon the skeletons of their predecessors. They vault 
across the Isthmus at a bound, or double Cape Horn with 
a whirl that makes the head dizzy. Splendid steamships, 
with their furnaces glowing with vehement heat, and crazy 
hulks, with their: masts and spars creaking under the last 
inch of canvass, are seen ploughing their way onward for 
the land of gold; and if one founders and the other ex- 
plodes, the excited passengers would, if they could, mount 
a dolphin or a whale, and ride to the Golconda of the 
Western World. And so of the man of -business at home. 
He cannot proceed in a safe and legitimate way, for he 
wants to be rich in a day; so he plunges into uncertain 
and hazardous speculation, stakes his all on the price of 
pork, flour or cotton, or on some city in embryo; makes 
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a fortune one week, and loses it the next, and lives ina 
fever so perpetual and hot, that he becomes old in his 
youth. 

Thus the battle rages between man and man, and as one 
fails another rushes into the same seething cauldron of ex- 
citement, to be dashed by the bubbling waters, sometimes 
at the top, and sometimes at the bottom, and none can tell 
from the position of this day where he will be to-morrow ; 
in fact, everything goes by steam in these days of railroads 
and lightning communication, and that, too, upon the high- 
pressure principle. Two hundred pounds to the inch is 
the lowest mark of the safety valve. Hvery man who 
travels takes the lightning line. If the cars run off the 
track, or there comes a collision, he extricates himself .as 
best he can from the fragments, ties up a bruised and 
broken limb with his pocket handkerchief, takes passage 
with the first jehu that comes along, leaving the dead to 
bury the dead ; and so eager is he to be at his place of des- 
tination, that if you were to put him astride a chain of 
lightning, he would call for whip and spur to goad the 
laggard element to greater speed. It cannot be expected 
that a people thus excitable and excited will be content 
with calm, rational and moderate views in their social re- 
lations, or that they will be strongly conservative, or 
always mindful of the law of brotherhood. The result is 
a numerous brood of extremes and ultraisms, and there 
grows up arabid radicalism, whose tendency is to promote 
decay and dissolution. 


The partisan in politics is ever ready, in common par- 
lance, to ‘+ pitch in”’ and go his length for his party, and 
the devotee of a sect pushes his zeal to the extreme of 
bigotry. The one imagines that all true patriotism is 
garnered up in his party, and the other is quite certain that 
all genuine religion and virtue are centered in his sect. 
Each man has his own hobby, and he rides it at Gilpin 
speed, and in his haste forgets to use either curb or rein. 


What we need most of all is a social structure, which 
shall assert and maintain the great law of brotherhood, as 
the law that underlies and terminates all other laws, and 
overlooking the distinctions of parties and sects, binds us 
all in one bond of union, and bids us labor together for our 
own good, and for the preservation of the integrity of our 
craft; one mighty system of social architecture, which 
contemplates our entire craft as a band of brothers, whose 
relationship must’ be acknowledged in the crginic struc- 
ture, and as the fundamental law of affiliation. This con- 
servative power can be made to reside in the Coach-Makers’ 
Union as well as in other benevolent institutions. But man 
has not yet found out that he has a brother in every other 

_craftsman, nor does he comprehend the mystery of our 
unity; but it opens wide its door to the man of every creed 
and party, and says come hither, not as a sectarian or a 
partisan, but as aman and a brother; your party is not 
my party, your creed is not my creed, your altar is not my 
altar, but that isa matter which rests between your own 
conscience and your God. Come hither and let us forget 
our isolation, and remember our humanity ; let us unite in 
labors for the prevention and the relief of human suffering. 
Together let us sit down ,by the bedside of the sick, and 
soothe his aching head when disease shakes the stalwart 
frame, and the fire of life burns low: and when death has 
done its work, together let us follow to the “‘ narrow house,”’ 
and lay him gently down in the bosom of his old mother 
earth, and drop a tear over his grave, as we leave him there 


with his God. Together let us go to his desolate hearth- 
stone to shed the light of sympathy and earthly hope upon 
the night of a widow’s woe, whose idol is shattered and 
dead, and shield them from danger, and protect them from 
harm. These are blessed works in which the men of every 
creed may freely engage, and when men associate often in 
ministeries like these, it cannot be otherwise but the bond 
of brotherhood shall be strengthened between them, and 
here will be the conservative power of the Coach-Makers’ 
Union, provided the organization is made ben-ficial. Not 
easily will men who thus associate on the broad platform 
of a common brotherhood be sundered; and for the safety 
and perpetuity of our great and blessed nation, I am sure 
that the more institutions there are to bring men together 
to labor in the same direction and to the same end, the 
better it will be; for every one of them is an additional 
guarantee that we shall now continue a united and a pros- 
perous people. Then we shall know no North, no South, 
no East, no West, no sect, no party, but one country, and 
one common brotherhood, one God and one humanity. I 
have for a long time past been inclined to write upon the 
subject of the beneficial system. But few days roll their 
onward course that the subject has not been in my thoughts. 
The more I read and reflect upon the subject of the bene- 
Jjicial system, the more deeply I become impressed, not only 
with its practicability, but of its necessity. The question 
is constantly reiterated by the opponents of the measure, 
«« Why does not some one propose a plan if it can be done 2” 
And because this query is not answered by suggesting some 
plan, forsooth it is unanswerable. We ask attention to the 
beautiful Charter of our glorious Coach-Makers’ Union. 
You will there see the medallion, ‘‘ aid in case of accident ;”’ 
in another, ‘relief when traveling ;”’ still another, ‘sup- 
port in old age,’’ and last, but not least, «succor to the 
bereaved.’ Do not all these suggest that the next Con- 
vention should adopt the beneficial system, so that we can 
carry into practical effect what we now merely profess ? 
May we all acquiesce in the wisdom of the next Conven- 
tion, come up to the work cheerfully, and render all the 
aid in our power to build up an institution whose like was 
never seen. 
which we may concentrate our energies for our own good, 
and prosperity will attend us. Keep, No. 8. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


YEARLY SESSIONS. 


Mr. Eprror :—I was highly entertained with the rejoinder 
of ««W. H.8.,” published in the July number of the Jour- 
NAL, to my humble contribution in the June number upon 
the biennial or extended session question. It would appear, 
from his very peculiar language, that what he lacks in 
argument upon this question, he has the unenviable capa- 
city to make up insarcasm. [am not disposed at all times 
to treat this important question in that sort of argument, 
for I have too much regard for the organization to deal 
with its friends, whether for or against extended sessions, 
in any other form than that of respectful, fraternal regard ; 
and, on carefully reviewing the article which has so “ stir- 
red the soul” of W. H.S., Ican come to no other con- 
clusion than that he read my article through a pair of bi- 
ennial or extended session spectacles, having a magnifying 
power drawn from his explanation of ignus futuus that 
swells the Molders’ Union into huge proportions, in an 
arithmetical sense. His remark in regard to the word 


Let us have a broad common platform upon. 
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ignus fatuus is so exceedingly weak, that it will not stand a 
sufficient time for me to have a fuir fling at it. Tl let 
that pass, and permit me to say his criticisms upon my 
remarks in regard to taxation, is the coinage of his own 
fertile brain. I made no argument against increased taxa- 
tion; but, on the contrary, I said ‘‘an increase of the per 
capita tax would be one proposition, having an effect to 
carry out the designs of the International Union to a suc- 
cessful issue ;” and in the next place I say, ‘“ give us yearly 
sessions, even if it calls for an extra tax.’ His next sub- 
terfuge caps the climax. I quote him: “This will cer- 
tainly be news to the printers; for it is a fact better known 
to themselves than anybody else, that, except in name, their 
National Union never had an existence previous to their last 
Convention a few weeks ago.’’ This appears news, indeed, 
to a gentleman of this city, who has been a member of the 
National Typographical Union since the year 1852. The 
facts in the case, which I have learned from this gentleman, 
I will state for the benefit of W. H.S. The National Union 
was organized in the city of New York in 1851, and the 
first session was held in Cincinnati in 1852. In 1853 the 
session was held in Pittsburg, and yearly sessions have 
been held ever since, with the exception of one year after 
the breaking out of the rebellion. If W. H. 8S. will turn 
a leaf back in the July number of the JourNAL, in which 
also his article is published, he will see a notice of the 
Fifteenth Annual Session of the National Typographical 
Union, held in Memphis, Tenn., the first week in June, 
together with a list of officers for the ensuing year. Be- 
sides this, we know, from our own personal knowledge, of 
sessions being held as far back as 1858 or 1859; the last 
one, previous to the rebellion, being held in Nashville, 
Tenn., and on that occasion being tendered the use of the 
State Capital by the Legislature of that State, besides being 
the occasion of a grand ball, at which the e/ite of the city 
were present. Since then, sessions were held at Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and Memphis. I have laying before 
me the proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Session of the 
National Typographical Union, held in Chicago in 1866. 


In the session of 1855, there was an amendment offered 
to strike out ‘‘one year,” and insert ‘“‘two years,’’ which 
was referred to a committee in 1856, who recommended no 
change, and no action was taken, TI also find if there was 
anything done in relation to the extension of the time of 
the meetings of the National Union, it does not appear in 
the report of the minutes of the Fifteenth Annual Session, 
as taken from the Memphis papers, and republished in the 
PRINTERS’ CiRCULAR, published by R. S. Menamin, 36 
Hudson street, Phila. In the face of all these facts, W. 
I. 8. pretends to say that ‘‘a few weeks ago” witnessed 
the birth of the National Typographical Union at Memphis. 
I again assert ‘‘that the Typographical Union has yearly 
sessions, and is the best organized Union on the continent.”’ 
The reason I say so, is this, that no printer can work in a 
Union office without a working card in his pocket, for 
which he is compelled to pay dues two months in advance. 
If not belonging to a Union, he cannot work in that office; 
and [ doubt very much if the Hatters’ Union, of which he 
boasts, has as complete control over its trade as the Typo- 
graphical Union. If any other proof of the falsity of W. 
II. S.’s statements are needed, we will procure it from those 
very men Whom he so very confidently asserts will receive 
my statements as something new to them. Now, I wish 
to rescue W. H. S. from all this wear and tear, if after the 


question is disposed of at our next Convention in Cincin- 
nati, W. H. S. should insist on a cup of reconciliation, I 
will join him in a goblet of Longworth’s sparkling Catawba, 
manufactured in that city. 

But, as I have said before, and now reiterate it, and 
cannot refrain from saying, ‘that the executive and legis- 


lative functions of the Coach-Makers’ International Union . 


will be retarded by extended sessions; but if it shall be 
satisfactorily demonstrated in the Convention that the 


objects of our organization will be benefitted by biennial or | 


extended sessions, you will find «+ Porte Pencil”’ (who will 
be there as a delegate) acquiesce most heartily in the move- 
ment. But until we are convinced that it will be beneficial, 
in any other sense than a pecuniary point of view, give us 
yearly sessions. Adieu. Porte PENCIL. 


Do e- 


For the Coach-Muakers’ International Journal. 


A COACH-MAKER ON THE RAIL, 


After satisfying the cravings of a good appetite, we take 


a reference from the city directory, and start out for a | 


search of our friends Camper and Magness. 


Camper, who introduced us to several brothers. We have 
a friendly chat with our brothers, and soon inform them 
that on account of our anxiety to get home, and the cars 
on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad leaving at 8.45 A.M, 
we must be under the necessity of making our stay in 
Baltimore extremely short, much more so than we wished, 
and consequently must bid them a hasty farewell, hoping 
to see them at some future time. 

Arriving at the spacious depot of the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad at 8.45, on the morning of the 4th of Sep- 
tember, I exclaimed in the joy of my heart, ‘‘ A journey 
to make and home at the end of it,’ we were soon off over 
the lowlands to the Relay House. 
first spot where one observes the broken country through 
which so much of this road lies. Here the railway branches 
to the west and to Washington, the latter track crossing 
the ravine on a tall viaduct of granite, and the former 
pursuing a beautiful and broken ledge of the stream toward 
its headwaters in the hills. The imposing structure which 
spans the river with eight arches of sixty feet chord, at a 


height of sixty feet above the Patapsco, we were induccd, | 


by a railroad acquaintance to examine, and in order to 
obtain a better view of this massive structure, we debarked 
from the cars. Being informed that we lay there for some 
time awaiting the Washington train, we descended to the 
water’s edge, where framed like a picture in the granite 
arches, the valley opened westward, with its sloping hills, 
villa studded groves, and placid river. 
around the bluff on quitting the Relay House for the West, 
it leaves the viaduct on the left, passing the Avolon Works, 
and skirting the Patapsco for six miles, reaches the village 
of Ellicott’s Mills, where we saw the ruins of a cotton 
mill recently burned. From the Relay House to Ellicott’s 
Mills, and on onward to Elysville, (a very pretty place by 
the way,) the Patapsco affords valuable water power, 
which has been well employed. We whistled down 
breaks at Elysville, and stopped for a few moments. We 
wound westwardly from Elysville five miles, until we 
struck the fork of the Patapsco on its western branch, 
crossing the river on an iron bridge of fifty feet; run 
through a tunnel four hundred feet long; we hurry across 
meadow-lands; we reach Sykesville. For some distance 


The Relay House is the | 


The road turns ! 


We are at 
last rewarded by seeing the face of our late colleague, J A. | 
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beyond this, the road for the most part is cut from the 
solid rock. Striking Parr’s Ridge, which divides the 
valley of the Patapsco from the Monocacy and Potomac. 
From the top of this elevated grade we have a view of the 
plains of Frederick, backed by spurs of the Blue Ridge; 
on its western side the now quiet Monocacy waters a 
rural district. With such scenery, we pass the Monocacy, 
noticing also the ruins of the bridges that were burned 
during the late war. We strike the Potomac at no great 
distance from the Point of Rocks, where the railroad runs 
on a ledge cut from the precipice of the Catoctin mountain, 
towering high above our heads. The Potomac, at this 
point, is a third of a mile wide, and foams over a bed of 
ledges. Such is the character of the scenery from the 
Point of Rocks to Harper’s Ferry, which is built on a 
narrow tongue lying in the confluence of the Shenandoah 
and Potomac, and washed on either side by these noble 
streams. The railroad reaches it by a stupendous curving 
iron bridge, nine hundred feet in length, over the latter, 
and along side of it rests the ruins of the old frame struc- 
ture, burned during the war. Nearly all the river margin 
was used by the National Armory, now lying in ruins. 
We here have a view of the famous Maryland Heights 
also. 

After stopping for refreshments, and getting out to 
stretch ourselves, we roll along slowly to Martinsburg, 
where we dine. Martinsburg-is the centre of a rich 
country, and a point of considerable interest, as being a 
scene in the war. I do not remember any striking scenery 
until we cross Back Creek on a stone viaduct, with a 
single arch of eighty feet, and once more the Potomac 
valley opened to our view. The valley of the Potomac 
has nearly. the same characteristics through its whole 
length (from Sir John’s Run, from whence a short, brisk 
drive deposits travelers at Berkeley Springs,) to Cumber- 
land. Here we halt for supper. But let me here remind 
my coach-making friends that their pocket-books must be 
plethoric. The price of meals is one dollar, and I was 
informed by my traveling companion that whisky that you 
could hear the farmers husking corn in, was twenty-five 
cents a drink. I never indulge; O, no. 

After a hearty supper, we leave Cumberland by a stone 
viaduct of fourteen arches, fifty feet span each, thirty-five 
feet above the bed of the stream. We hurry along, and 
sleeping in the cars, we pass up hill and down hill, through 
brake and ravine. Noone has observed fine scenery with- 
out acknowledging the difficulty of its descriptiun, for its 
impression is purely emotiona’. We may give a catalogue 
of pines, precipices, rocks, torrents, ledges, over-arching 
trees, but | have never been able to convey, by words, the 
exact impression of such scenes, nor do | believe we can 
obtain what is somewhere called ‘‘a realizing sense” in 
the description of others. So we rolled leisurely along, 
passing Piedmont, until we came to the Kingwood Tunnel, 
which eight years since I passed over the steep, by an 
agcent of 500 feet ina mile. But we now pass through 
solid rock 4,100 feet, and 220 feet below the summit, 
shielded with iron and brick to make its walls more solid, 
if possible, than the original hills. For five miles from 
the western end of this tunnel, we descend to the broader 
valleys of Racoon Creek, and gliding through another 
tunnel of 250 feet, follow the water until we enter the 
Tygart valley, at Grafton, where, at one o’clock in the 
morning, we bid adieu to our kind traveling companion, 


whom I must thank for his description of the country we 
passed through that day. 


We change cars for the Northwestern railroad for 
Parkersburg. While we were laying at Grafton, await- 
ing the arrival of the Wheeling train, there was an old 
lady with a small band-box, who came and took a seat by 


me. (I think I have a family look about me, and a trusty 
one.) #41 beant accustomed to traveling in keers,” said 
she. ‘¢ Ah, indeed.’ «*No, not much,” said she. ‘ Most 


afeared on ’em. But la, some folks aint; my sister Lucy 
neow says she’d jist as leave as not.’’ 1 cannot remember 
my reply, but the old lady went on. She wasn’t use to 
keers ; she wondered what time we would get started, and 
what time we should arrive at Parkersburg. I told her I 
thought about breakfast time. <«‘ Well, then, that’s real 
aukard for me. You see I’m going to Marietta; my dar- 
ter’s been stayin’ along back with my sister, who lives in 
Marietta, and she’s expectin’ me, and I’ve never been to 
Marietta, and beant much accustomed to traveling in 
keers, you see its kind aukard for me.” [I told her that 
it was very simple; that the trains on that road left very 
regularly ‘Thankee sir,’’ said she, ‘‘and is the keers 
not very far for to go to?”’ I told her they were just 
across the Ohio river from Parkersburg. ‘+O, thankee 
sir,”? said she, ‘‘and if you will be so kind sir—I got a 
couple of bundles—my darter’s things—which I thought 
she’d be wanting, being in a strange place; and if you be 
So good, sir, as tocarry ’em across for me. O, thankee, lL 


can carry the band-box, it’s no great lift.’’ I told her I 
would. (Weak, sensitive Mr. P.) «And the wmbrit, if 
you’d be so good, sir.”” I told her I would. (To be read 


by Mrs. P., if she sees it, in a deprecatory tone.) ‘You 
see, sir,”” continued the old lady, «‘I ’spose they’ll be ex- 
pectin’ on me at Marietta, and 1 guess they’ll be getting 
breakfast ready for me, and I shouldn’t like to keep them 
waitin’.”” JT nodded. as much as to say my friend was act- 
ing prudently. Well, we were ferried over the river on one 
of the dirtiest boats I ever traveled on; in fact matters 
and things looked so extremely dirty that I had to forego 
the pleasure of satisfying the cravings of hunger at the 
breakfast table. After landing on the Ohio side of the 
river, I took the bundles, the ‘‘ umbril,”’ and the old lady, 
to the « Marictta keers.”” Seeing her safely stowed away 
in a seat, I blessed my stars, and taking a rear car, I saw 
no more of my ancient friend until I saw her at the next 
station through the window of the car. 


Changing again for the branch road to Marietta—start- 
ing up again--we glide along slowly on the road, bound for 
Chilicothe, where I expect to see the “+ better half.” About 
eight o’clock A. M., I ask the conductor, what time do we 
arrive in Chilicothe? He informed me at 12 o’clock 
four minutes. After that I became restless, and somewhat 
disconsolate, one cause being <«‘ out of solace,’ and could 
purchase nothing on the road except pig-tail. Not being 
accustomed to that, I was compclled to beg from the con- 
ductor, there being no other resource, as passengers were 
very scarce. Being in the mail train, I had no conception 
of the multitude of post offices which exist along the 
Marietta and Cincinnati railroad. There was no bridal 
party to relieve the tedious journey. There was, however, 
a pleasant group of three middle-aged ladies, accompanied 
by a sentimental girl, occupied mostly in sleep and novcl 
reading, and by a trim, bilious-looking cavalier, who ex- 
cited his little group by drinking brandy out of a flask. 
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What small things charm one on the Marietta road, and 
how far a little good humor goes towards relieving the 
tedium of a mail train. What a flow of spirits that short, 
trim cavalier in the drab coat kept up. How he relieved 
those poor women, half dozing, fatigued, tumbled, and 
dusty, with his pleasant pantomime. -At last we arrive in 
Chilicothe, the clock striking twelve as we land on the 
platform. The dinner was waiting, but not spoiled, but Mrs. 
P.’s temper was almost, as they had been waiting meals 
for one week. ‘And how has all this happened?” said 
Mrs. P. «+ My dear,’’ said I, «I came by the Camden and 
Amboy and Marietta railroads, which may, in. some 
measure, account for my long continued stay.” East of 
the mountains we halt for a few days, in the beautiful 
city of Chilicothe, distance 45 miles from home, Visiting a 
dearly loved sister and brother, whom we had not seen for 
a few years. Yours, Fraternally, of No. &. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 
Respectability of Labor--Caused by the Coach-Makers’ 
Union. 

The importance of the subject now under consideration, 
cannot be over-estimated. It involves the highest interests 
of humanity, intellectually and morally, as well as finan- 
cially ; it contemplates nothing less than the elevation of 
honest labor, in all its most infinite varicty and form, to 
the dignity and respectability stamped upon it by the 
Creator, when man was first placed in the garden ‘to 
dress and keep it.’’ It proposes to elevate the man who, 
‘in the sweat-of his face eats bread,’ to social and intel- 
lectual equality with the highest attainments of life—to 
break down conventional caste, and the improper distinc- 
tions heretofore made between the mechanic and profes- 
sional man. It proposes to make the coach-making art a 
learned profession, and elevate it to the dignity and character 
of such. It proposes to supplant and eradicate the error 
heretofore obtained, and too prevalent yet, that a «liberal 
education’’ was only important to professional men, and 
to supply its place with a firm conviction of the great truth 
that the trade we represent requires for its successful pur- 
suit and development the greatest intellectual attainment. 
Our occupation has suffered in the past, simply because of 
the estimation in which it has been held. Even those who 
pursued it, and depended on it as a means of subsistence, 
did so more because they considered it an absolute neces- 
sity than of choice. The mechanics in our business who 
have grown wealthy by their calling, have instilled inte 
their children the idea that labor is not respectable, and 
have been even prodigal of their means to educate them for 
what has heretofore been termed ‘the professions,”’ and in 
many instances have driven their taste and desire into a 
profession for which they had no adaptation, -resulting 
surely in disappointment, dissipation and ruin. 

So firm has this idea of the want of respectability of 
labor fastened itsel’ upon all classes, that now it seems 
that the great effort of those who are compelled to labor is 
to place their children, at least, in a position that they can 
live without work. The deluded mother, who spent her 
early years in ‘‘ working out,” or in hard labor at home, 
now educates her daughter in everything but work, and 
diligently labors to instil indelibly into her mind the pre- 
vailing idea that work is disreputable, and only to be per- 
formed by menials; and if their condition, financially, is 
such that they cannot employ help, the mother does the 


drudgery, while the stout, healthy, robust daughter thumps 
upon the piano in the parlor, «* Who will Care for Mother 
now ?”’ The honest, industrious young man,’ prospering 
in the calling of a mechanic, is by this butterfly disdain- 
fully jilted, and the “‘ nice young man,” with fair hands, 
and well-oiled hair and pleasing address, standing behind 
some merchant’s counter, with a salary too small for ex- 
penses, and clandestinely appropriating from time to time 
the necessary amount to keep up appearances, or the stu- 
dent of law or medicine, who has large expectations in his 
profession, from which he proposes to refund the prodi- 
gality of the present, are chosen as her only proper asso- 
ciates; the result is, that a marriage ensues, with poverty 
and pride, ending in inconstancy and inevitable ruin in too 
many cases. The honest mechanic, who has gained a 
competency by labor and frugality, educates his sons for 
lawyers, doctors, preachers, bankers or merchants, and his 
girls for wives of such men, and lives to see an utter failure 
of his purposes, and has the mortification of supporting in 
idleness profligate sons and sons-in-law, if not made bank- 
rupt by their excesses. This stamp on labor has been pro- 
ductive of its legitimate results. 


The professional and commercial branches are crowded 
to overflowing ; comparatively few of whom succeed in 
earning a respectable livelihood. The towns and cities 
swarm with idle and dissolute persons, obtaining a preca- 
rious subsistence by other means than honest toil, while 
the workshops are crippled for want of intellectual, well- 
educated labor. ae 

Drunkenness and debauchery prevail to an alarming ex- 
tent, and the most revolting and horrible crimes are of 
frequent, almost daily occurrence. These are the legitimate 
results of elevation, in public estimation, of any occupa- 
tion above manual labor. The growth of the country and 
its prosperity, the development of her resources, must be 
the result of labor; and he is not wise who would degrade 
it, or refuse to assist in its elevation to its proper position 
or place. All we are, as a great people, in this country, 
and all we expect or hope to be in the great advance of 


civilization and intelligence, is and will be the result of - 


horest toil and industry. Ever since the eternal decree 
was promulgated to man ‘That in the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread until thou return unto the ground,” 
labor has been, and ever will be, the only sure road to 
wealth and substantial happiness, and he who avoids it, 
fails in accomplishing any good purpose in life; yea, more, 
his life is a failure, it 1s eked out in misery, and finally dies 
unregretted. Many States have been liberal, if not prodi- 
gal, in establishing institutions, whose leading object is to 
care for and support the thousands who have been driven 
to her charities by disappointment in life, ending in the 
dethronement of reason, or by the flagrant commission of 
crime, in endeavoring to live what is called a respectable 
life, without labor—not to speak of the immense amount 
of costs annually paid by the laboring mechanics through 
the State in the prosecution of offenders. : 


The leading object of the Coach-Makers’ Union is to 
elevate to its proper place honest toil and industry, on the 
part of its votaries, and give to it a respectability that will 
invite other votaries, and by its beneficent influence en- 
compass within the circle all our fraternity, and dignify 
labor, and make our mechanic art second to none in im- 
portance and interest to no other calling or profession. 

And in connection, would say, that the question of 
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‘eic¢ht hours a legal day’s work,”’ will be one great lever 
in establishing the respectability of labor. The provision, 
making or. promising aid by legislation in the different 
States on this question, I deem wise and just. We, who 
have made the States, who have felled the forests, worked 
the mines, dug your canals, built your habitations, and 
churches, and school houses, and colleges, beautified and 
adorned your homes; we, who have hewn out of the rough 
timber the splendid equipage of which you possess, ask 
that we be not denied this reasonable request; and if 
aroused, we will assert our power at the ballot boxes, and 
fill those halls with representatives who will take more, 
yea, thrice the moiety now asked. We only ask to be re- 
freshed in this sacred and divinely appointed work of sem1- 
creation by a little of the manna which we have so plenti- 
fully gathered. Then let each State encourage us by the 
passage of that law, as she should, and she will occupy 
that position in wealth and prosperity and greatness, as to 
command the profound respect and veneration of all her 
mechanics, as wellas the wholeworld. New York, Illinois, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Connecticut, have passed the law. 
Let other States learn from them how to elevate labor and 
industry to its true position. Ports PENCIL. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


THE BENEFICIAL SYSTEM. 
A COACH-MAKER’S REFLECTIONS. 


“ A coach-maker sat in his easy chair,” 
His mind was troubled—oppressed with care 
As he thought of the promises made 
To assist the living, and bury the dead; 
For he looked at the woeful want of care 
That marked the disposition of funds, 
Which pledged to a holy purpose are, 
But which, forsooth, are thrown to the winds. 


Excuse me, Brother Ware, for this poor attempt at 
parody. You know that I am not much given to poetics; 
my nature is more of the prose every-day order, than many 
others, and my thoughts are expressed in the plainest 
phraseology. You never heard me speak poetry—few ever 
did, and yet I sometimes think in numbers, and those 
numbers linked in harmony. There are beauties in the 
Coach-Maker’s Union, that ought to draw out the sweetest 
harmonies of our nature—call into activity all our finer 
sensibilities, and clothe our thoughts in language of 
such brilliancy and power, as to impress them upon the 
minds of our auditors as the likeness upon the plate of the 
dauguerrean. But cease we to moralize, or rather to 
attempt to impress these precepts upon the world; rather 
let us turn for a moment to the things that enter into the 
every-day life of a coach-maker. But before proceeding 
farther, [ will say, these few thoughts which I have pro- 
duced on paper, and which I shall conclude with, were 
called forth by the executive document received from the 
President this evening, recommending the adoption of the 
beneficial system. Let us see how the principles we will be 
compelled to profess, (and on which I base the hope that 
it will be adopted.) Will our daily walks exemplify that we 
are truly competent to carry out this sublime system ? Can 
there be exerted an influence on our minds? Can there be 
such a change wrought in our hearts as to induce us to cast 
off from our natures all selfishness? Are we capable of 
feeling for others’ woes as though they were our own ? 
Will we ever open our eyes to see, and our hands ever be 
ready to relieve the distresses of our fellow craftsmen, or 
soothe the heart of .a brother? How many are willing to 


go about doing good in that spirit which prevents the left 
hand from acquiring a knowledge of what is done by the 
other? How many, after having done a noble deed, do not 
feel a little—just a little—better for the consciousness that 
it is known and approved of by men? And if they feel 
thus, how near do they come, or will they come, to a full 
realization of the charitable teachings to which they will 
necessarily listen, and to which they will pledge their sup- 
port? Understand me, I do not condemn the doing of 
good in any form, but am simply asking, in plain language, 
how many there will be amongst its professors, who can be 
depended upon in spirit and in truth. It so happens, (and I 
regret that it isso) that there are hundreds in our Unions who 
are no more possessed of a true brotherly spirit, than is the 
Arab of the desert. They are members from self-interest, 
they take every opportunity to phlebotomize the Union’s 
treasury, provided the drain leads into their own pockets, 
and are ever ready to do anything and everything (provided 
no outlay of private funds is called for,) that will create the 
impression upon the minds of their brothers that they are 
men of large and active benevolence. Alas! what poor 
reward must the praise of the world, for actions performed 
from such motives, be to man, when he retires within him- 
self, and submits his conduct to the judgment of conscience. 
Then must their rottenness be made apparent, and the cor- 
ruption of the inner man create a stench most offensive to 
the nostrils. These thoughts have been called by the too 
frequent observation of the most reckless and improper 
neglect of payment of dues and special taxes, on the part 
of many members. My study of the Coach-Makers’ Union, 
its organization and object, has taught me that the funds 
contributed by members, form a sacred trust for a noble 
purpose, and each member of our craft should be willing 
to bear his proportion of the expense to carry out our pur- 
pose. As aconcluding remark, permit me to say, whilst 
if mankind were fitted for it, I would be glad to see every 
member of our International. Union joined in so grand a 
mission as the beneficial system, I am forced to say and 
declare, that we have now too many members. Eagerness 
to increase in numbers, has induced many Unions, perhaps 
all, to receive within their fold, those totally unworthy of 
such affiliation, That the Coach-Makers’ Union would 
oecupy a prominent rank in the event of adopting the 
system, amongst benevolent associations, would -be most 
true; that it has accomplished much good, and is yet des- 
tined to aid greatly in the amelioration of the condition of 
our craft, is undeniable. But in view of all these facts, it 
is nevertheless true, that the excrescences in the shape of 
mercenary membership, will necessarily have to be cut off. 
It will then present a sublime spectacle, as a benevolent 
institution. Porte PENCIL. 
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For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


CANANDAIGUA, June 30th, 1867. 


Mr. Eprror:—I have had an idea for some time past, 
and it still increases as I think of it, that the interests of 
the craft could be advanced .as well.as the circulation of 
our ever-welcome and much looked for JouRNAL, if we 
could have some drawings and explanations in the ironing 
on light work, as well as the designs of bodies now given, 
as we are aware that there are changes in the former as well 
as the latter, and we do not have much chance to learn 
the diffierent styles.and modes of doing our part of the 
work, except by trying to invent and practice, which ab- 
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sorbs a great deal of time, and in the end we den’t very 
often get our work just what it should be. I don’t wish to 
be understood that I don’t believe in each and ail trying to 
get up something original, but that we may be assisted in 
our work; as some design, if it is not just what we wish to 
use, would save, probably, one or more days’ work in getting 
up something new. If such a means could be adopted, I 
think it would very much enhance the value of our much- 
loved and ever-welcome JOURNAL; and I, for one, would 
be willing to pay my share of the extra expense by having 
the subscription increased, and I think the number of 
subscribers would be very much increased. I should like 
to hear the opinion of others in this branch on this question 
if you think this worthy of insertion. Yours, fraternally, 
J. Larmer, of No. 28. 


REPORTS FROM SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 


No. 1, New York Crry.—Initiated: 6. Cards granted: 
J. Mande, J. Ripley. Deceased: Jas. Cheek. Delegates 
to the I. U. Convention: James Hagerty, Thomas Brenan, 
Alex. McCabe. W.H. Evans, Box 36, Hoboken, N. J. 


No. 2, PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—By card: John A. Berry. 
Trade dull. We have safely and happily passed through 
our Presidential and State election for the ensuing term. 
Our worthy and excellent President elect, Mr. William F. 
Mooney, was duly inaugurated, without any disturbance ; 
although, from where I sat, [ could hear dark threats of a 
speech and treat, neither of which your humble servant is 
a recipient of as yet. I would write more, but knowing 
that you are hurried, I desist. 

D. Stuart Knapp, No. 4 Fishbourne Place. 


No. 3, Battimore, Mp.—Initiated: Peter Potts, Robert 
Wright, James Mansfield, Wm. Reinhardt. Trade good 
for theseason. W.S. RicHarpson, 124 Great Hughes st. 


No. 4, ALBany, N. Y.—Initiated: John Ferguson. 
Trade is not very good at present. The manufacturers are 
about getting up sleighs. I think there isa prospect of a 
good sleigh trade this winter. 

SAMUEL BRENNER, 131 Hudson street. 

No. 5, Wasuineton, D. C.—Trade dull. 

JoHN ReyYNo ps, 291 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

No. 6, Witmineton, DeL.—By card: George F. Jacobs. 
Card granted: C. J. Joslyn. 

SamugL J. Woop, 809 West Sixth street. 

No. 7, Troy, N. Y.—Cards granted: Chas. F. Gebhardt, 
William Mullin. Trade dull. 

JoHN LoprEwick, 32 Seventh street. 

No. 8, Cotumsus, On1o.—Trade same as at last report. 
We have but just time to say that No. 8 is prospering 
finely. Full attendance each night, with much interest 
manifest. We are becoming convinced that the strength 
of our cause is its justice, its success our self-reliance. 
Union feeling gaining ground. More anon. 

Joun B. Preex, Box 160. 

No. 9, Sprinerrerp, On10.—Expelled: J. Duddy, J. 
Crawley. ‘Trade good. R. J. Beck, Box 541. 

No. 10, Cincinnati, Onto.—An error was noticed in 
JourNAL No. 11, in the case of John Williams, the late 
defaulter of No. 10. He was reported a painter, when it 


should have read trimmer. 
J. J. Gipson, 30 Mansfield street. 


No. 11, Loutsvitue, Ky.—-Card granted: Maurice Hickey. 
Trade continues dull, but there is some prospect of it im- 
proving. We have been reduced considerable in numbers, 
but have been strengthened in material. 

Mart. Suarp, 99 Third street. 


No. 12, InpIanaAPoLis, IND.—By card; George Dalton. 
Trade moderate. H. J. MarsHauu, Box 1657, 
No. 18, New Haven, Conn. 
J. B. Epwarps, 16 Pine street. 
No. 14, Bripcerort, Conn.—lInitiated: Thomas Gorm- 
ley, Michael Tobin. Resigned: William Cullen. Card 
granted: Michael McCue. Trade slow. 
G. J. CARPENTER, Box 1319. 


No. 15, Newark, N. J.—Expelled: Charles J. Keller. 
Trade fair. I have nothing of interest to note this month, 
the condition of affairs remaining about the same as at last 
report. We have had to expel another black sheep, Chas. 
J. Keller. He is another of Mr. Marshall’s particular 
friends, having gone back to work for him. We hope none 
of our sister Unions, if they get into trouble, (it is our 
wish they may not,) will have the class of men to contend 
against that No. 15 has had. 

Geo. S. HepENBERG, 94 Commerce street. 

No. 17, RAnway, N.. ! 

S. Smytue WILiriAMs, Box 325. 


No. 18, Harrrorp, Conn. J. H. Dunn, 118. Annst. 


No. 19, Boston, Mass. 
Wa. Macoon, 7 Lincoln street. 


No. 20, Concorp, N. H. A. L. MERRILL. 


No. 21, PortLanp, Mr.—Initiated: F. Bent, O. H. Cor- 
nell, B. Whitney. By card: J. H. Gibson. No. 21 cele- 
brated their first anniversary by an excursion to the Island, 
on the 23d, and had a very pleasant time, although the bad 
weather of the week previous deterred the committee from 
making such arrangements as they had contemplated. 
Our thanks are due to the members of No. 44 and their 
ladies for their attendance. Our delegate starts for the 
Convention next week, with authority to vote as he may 
think best for the interest of this and all other Unions. 
Success to the Convention. E. K. Exuis, Box 1575. 


No. 22, Provipence, R. I. 
F. H. Mecreapy, 20 High street. 
No. 23, Worcester, Mass. 
J. B. Hupsparp, 29 Thomas street. 


No. 24, SprinerieLp, Mass.—lInitiated: Conrad Mey- 
fourth. Expelled: Humphrey Feehan. Resigned: W.H. 
Stillson, J. A. Caldwell. Trade moderate. In this, my 
first report, I am sorry I can give only a very poor account 
ot No. 24. Some of our members have become indifferent. 
There are a few left who will see us through—few, but 
good men, who do not expect double their assessment by 
return mail. We have a great many members who are 
backward in their dues, and unless they pay, we shall have 
to deal with them according to the Constitution. One 
great reason why we have been losing ground, was owing 
to the inefficiency of some of our officers; and while I am 
speaking on the subject, allow me to mention Mr. Dyer, 
Vice-President, F. Jacobs, Treasurer, and J. V. Thomp- 
son, Deputy, as being worthy the confidence of all the 
members. J'hey have the prosperity of the Union at 
heart, and although they do not either of them work at 
carriage making, they are the most punctual at meetings; 
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and if more were to follow their example, we would be 
more of a Union. However, since our new officers have 
been installed, I hope and trust that I can give you a better 
account in my next report. We had a special meeting to 
discuss the different articles in the circular we received 
from you. We instructed our delegate to the Convention 
as to our views, and we hope whatever he may do will be 
for the interest of all. Our members were delighted with 
the new charter. We voted to have it framed, and the very 
next day had it hung up in our club room. I assure you, 
it is quite an ornament, and we are all proud of it. I hope 
this report will meet the eye of some of our delinquent 
members, and induce them to attend better. 
A. Roy, Box 882. 


No. 25, Be.cusrtown, Mass.—Condition of trade, fair. 
R. H. Frevron. 


J. A. Curtis. 
JAMES B. SMITH. 


No. 26, Scuenectapy, N. Y. 
No. 27, Unroa, N. Y. 


No. 28, Rocussrmr, N. Y. 
JAMES Carson, 17 South Ford street. 


No. 29, Derroir, Micu. 
Wu. B. Tutt is, 7 Monroe avenue. 


No. 30, New Beprorp, Mass.—Resigned: George P. 
Briggs, William Neal, Charles P. Kasmire. Trade not 
very good at present. 

JosHua M. Jenney, 134 Washington street. 


No. 31, Burrato, N. Y. 
THos. J. Stings, 11 Walnut street. 


No. 32, Aprian, Micu.—Initiatéd: Harvey Palmer, Da- 
vid Bitly, H. De Witt Palmer. Reinstated: John W. 
Shanes, Wm. Degg. We are troubled somewhat, as usual, 
- (with the shorts,) but still we hope to be and do as a local 
Union should, being connected with so glorious, so good, 
so great, so strong, and such a wide-spread and ruling 
power. No. 382 is increasing slightly in numbers and 
strength, and to me it looks as though we could well adopt 
the motto—* Onward.” 

FRANKLIN WitiiaMs, Box 938. 


No. 33, CLEVELAND, Onto. . 
Jos. JOHNSTON, 82 Chestnut street. 


34, Ravenna, O.—Initiated: John Lee. Trade 
good. Wu. H. Wriaeurt. 


No. 35, NASHVILLE, TENN. C. F. Hack, 
Care Myers & Hunt, 103 N. Market st. 


No. 36, Mempuis, TENN. : 
M. A. Mapiean, 188 Third street. 


No. 37, St. Louts, Mo. J. L. C. Smrra, 
Care of Freeman & Green, 15th and Chestnut sts. 


No. 38, Dayton, On1o.—Trade very good. No. 38 is 
still progressing finely. We are looking forward with much 
interest to the coming of our Convention. We think there 
are several changes that should be made in our laws for the 
benefit of our organization, and we hope our delegates will 
| be equal to the task before them, and consider every ques- 
tion of importance judiciously. Our future prosperity 
depends, to a certain extent, upon their decisions. We 
hope that every Union will be represented at our Conven- 
tion, and that the amendments laid before us by our worthy 
President be carefully considered. I sincerely hope that 
they will prolong the time of the meeting of our Convention 
to once every two or three years, instead of one. I concur 


No. 


with the gentleman who signs himself ««W. H. S.,”’ to an 
article in our July number of the JourNAL, that too much 
legislation is worse than none; and a close observer can 
plainly see that this is crippling every trade organization 
in the country at the present time, and not only our trade 
organizations, but our common country. I think, as he 
says, if Congress would adjourn for ten years, it would be 
the wisest thing they ever done, and the best thing for the 
country. What we want, is a few simple laws that every 
one can understand, and the fewer the better. Then we- 
want a few good sound men at the head of our organization ; 
and, I would say here, that we want no better than those 
we have at present. Then, on our part, we should give 
them our full confidence, and plenty of money to conduct 
the organization, and, I will venture to say, that we will 
have no need of Conventions more than once in five years. 
We would then have the money that we use for calling our 
Convention together yearly to use for a much better pur- 
pose. Weare glad to see the members of No. 5 take the 
stand they do after the difficulty with Graham. We wish 
them success, and will stand by them to the last. As our 
year is about up for the JourNaL, I hope every journey- 
man who has taken it this year will subscribe for it again, 
and use their influence to get others to do so, as it is 
necessary that it should be widely circulated for the good 
of our cause. Henry Terry, Box 187. 


No. 39, Pirtssure, Pa. Jacos Roca, 
Care J. S. Shaffer, corner Liberty and Ferry sts. 


No. 40, Urpanwna, OuI0. 
Dante. T. Krpper, Box 364. 


No. 41, Burtineron, Vr. Louis Gapory. 


No. 42, West Amessury, Mass. 
Tuos. C. Myron, Box 59 South Amesbury. 


No. 43, Lowuii, Mass.—Owing to various reasons, our 
report is not so favorable as we could wish. ‘Trade is 
quiet, but there is a prospect of its being better soon. 
Owing to other business, I have been obliged to resign, but 
we have elected T P. Lord, who is much better qualified 
to fill the office of Corresponding Secretary. 

J. J. Fursisn, 52 Charles strect. 


No. 44, Saco, Ms.—Card granted: John H. Gibson. 
Trade quiet. It will be observed that we fail to report 
any initiations. It may be inferred that we are not doing 
all that we might to increase our membership, or that we 
have already secured all the eligible workmen in the +‘ two 
towns”’—speaking, as we usually do, of our own city and 
of Biddeford, divided only by a little water. The latter 
city contains several small shops, in which the proprietors 
do much of the work, and so have but a very few men for 
us; we have a few of them though. In our own city 
there are several that we are expecting to come in, and in 
fact have promised todo so. We are determined, hence- 
forth, to be as particular about who we take in as the laws 
of our organization prescribe. We have got a good set of 
men, who, though not numerous, are a host in them- 
selves, and we believe we get along quite as well as some 
other organizations with greater numbers. We believe in 
our institution, believe we are in the right, and do not feel 
the necessity of numbers which is sometimes supposed to 
be good evidence of a just cause. Brothers of our far- 
extended association, you may rely upon us. 

We left our beautiful Charter with a furniture man to 
frame, and who, after framing in a style befitting the best 
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got-up charter we ever saw, placed it in his window, where 
it attracted much attention, and was the means of making 
the existence of our Union more extensively known. Many 
individuals have questioned me respecting the principles 
and objects our Union, and all agree that it is a good thing. 
Sister Unions, do not hide your light under a bushel, 
ee but advertise your institution and talk it up. 
t is a good thing; it takes; it is bound to go. Stand from 
under all growlers and maligners, we are bound to push 
‘ahead. 
’ The shoulder to the wheel, for there’s work enough to do, 
For the country, for thyself, for the child that loveth you; 
Nought the idle soul obtaineth, all the active spirit gaineth, 
In his trial, strength he reapeth, runs the race another creepeth; 
Rouse ye then, begin to-day, man who rules or man who delves, 
Upward look and ever say God helps them who help themselves. 
Hoping the Convention will, by wise legislation, render 
our Union still more efficient, I confidently await its 
session. J. W. GoopRicu. 


No. 45, MecHanicspurG, Pa. JOHN C. CLINE. 


No. 46, Yorr, Pa. D. M. Craumer, Box 268. 
No. 47, LANCASTER, Pa. Sam’t C. STEIGERWALT, 


No. 48, Stamrorp, Conn.—Initiated: Norman W. Pro- 
vost. ‘Trade, for this time of year, very good. The con- 
dition of our Union is about the same as indicated by our 
last report. We do not intend sending a representative to 
this Convention, as our numbers are comparatively few 
yet, and we are willing to trust the destinies of our Union 
to those of our brethren who have had more experience; 
trusting that wise counsels and mature deliberation may 
pervade every mind, so that our fraternity may be per- 
petuated, and that which is considered for the best inte- 
rests of the craft established and maintained. 

Wm. WILson. 


Ortver Roper, Box 682. 
No. 50, Puarrspure, N.Y. Jas. SENECAL, Box 338. 
No. 51, Lonpon, C. W. Joan Mercer, Box 117. 


No. 52, St. Paut, Minn.—Initiated: George Powers, 
A. Premerlard. Bycard: F.W.Noble. Trade moderate. 
W. F. CuarK, Box 16438. 
No. 53, Jackson, Micu. MicHAEL Cross. 
No. 54, Taree Rivers, Micu.—Trade very fair. 
W. W. McLeop, Drawer 12. 


No. 55, KatamMazoo, Micu.—We have to send our re- 
grets for not being able to send a delegate to the Conven- 
tion. We hope to make a better report next time. Our 
Union is in its infancy, and is not fairly at work yet. We 
are bound to put our standard high, and work up. 

W.F. Becrart, Box 27. 

No. 56, Cutcaco, Int.—(New Union.) 

Louis McCat1, 43 Randolph street. 

No. 57, JANESVILLE, W1s.—(New Union.) 

L. T. Nicuots, Box 646. 

No. 58, Davenport, lowa.—(New Union.) 

VALENTINE EVANS. 


No. 49, Winona, MINN. 


(C> During the month, Unions have been formed in the 
following places: No. 54, Three Rivers, Michigan; No. 55, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; No. 56, Chicago, Illinois; No. 57, 
Janesville, Wisconsin; No. 58, Davenport, Iowa. 


The following, from a correspondent of the ‘* Shoe and 
Leather Reporter,” is worthy the attention of coach-makers 
throughout the country: . 


WIDTH OF CARRIAGE TRACK IN THE JU. &, 

The question has often been asked, why is there no 
stated <‘track’’ for carriages in this country? Almost 
every State has different ‘‘ tracks,’’ and some States have 
two or three. This causes a great deal of inconvenience 
as well as expense in altering the ‘‘ track” to suit the 
locality where the carriage is used. There does not seem 
to be any need of this, and we do not believe a good reason 
can be given why it should be so. We believe that if the 
manufacturers of carriages would get together and agree 
upon some width of ‘track,’ taking pains to adopt one 
that would be suitable for all classes of work, and allow- 
ing a sufficient width of body, without bringing it too close 
to the wheel, there would be but little trouble in having it 
adopted in all sections of the country. If this could be 
brought about, the trouble that it would save to carriage 
manufacturers in one year, would more than pay all the 
cost. At present, some eight different ‘‘tracks’’ are used 
in the New England States alone; New Hampshire and 
Vermont using the 4 feet 8 inch track; Massachusetts, 5 
feet 2 inches, and Rhode Island, 5 feet 5 inches. The 
Connecticut cart track is 4 feet 10 inches, while the carriage 
track in New Haven is 4 feet 8 inches; in Hartford, 4 feet 
10 inches; in Middlesex, 4 feet 2 inches, and in the extreme 
eastern part of the State, the 5 feet track is used. In the 
eastern part of New York, the gauge is 4 feet 8 inches, 
while in the western part it is from 4 feet 6 inches to 4 feet 
10 inches. New Jersey track is 5 feet, excepting in the 
northern part of the State bordering on New York, where 
they compromise the matter by using the 4 feet 10 inch 
track. The Southern track is generally 5 feet, while in the 
Western States there appears to be no fixed width; car- 
riages are made of almost all widths, from 3 feet 8 inches, 
to 5 feet 5 inches. Nor is this all. Take for instance 
Kingston, Ulster county, New York. There the track is 4 
feet 6 inches; in another section of the same county, 4 feet 
10 inches is the rule, while Dutchess county, on the opposite 
side of the Hudson, uses the 4 feet 8 inch track. 

This is not only a great inconvenience to the carriage 
manufacturer, but also to the purchaser; if I buy a car- 
riage in the eastern part of Connecticut, unless I give an 
order to the contrary, it is made to track & feet, or if I go 
to Massachusetts it is still wider, being 5 feet 2 inches. 
Let me take either of these carriages to Ulster county, N. Y., 
and I find that I must alter the «‘ track ’’ from 6 to 8 inches, 
which compels the cutting of the axle. This ought not to 
be, and it is to be hoped that this subject will be agitated 
among carriage manufacturers until some uniform width of 
track will be adopted all over the country. Very much 
injury is done to light carriages by driving in sections 
where the ‘track ”? may not be more than one inch wider 
or narrower than at the place where the carriage was made, 
This objection is particularly apparent in the spring and 
fall, when the roads have been cut up by heavy wagons 
until ruts are often from 8 to 10 inches deep; the wheels 
of the light carriage will follow these ruts, causing the 
springing of the axle or injuring the wheels. In either 
case, the owner of the carriage is disposed to blame the 
builder. Let a uniform track be established, and manu- 
facturers will not have their patience tried by careless 
customers. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNION. 


Coach-makers throughout the Continent desiring any information respect- 
ing the organization of Unions under the International Union, or for any 
other purpose connected with the trade, are requested to communicate 
with I. D. WARE, Box 624, Phila., Pa 

SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 

No.1, New York City, meets 2d and 4th Friday eve of each month at 
267 Bowery. President, William J. Maginn; Vice-President, Sylvester 
Shuck ; Recordingand Corresponding Secretary, W.H. Evans; Financial 
Secretary, James Hagerty; Treasurer, John Filan; Deputy President I. 
U., Wm. J. Wyatte, 77 Carll street, Myrtle avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

No. 2, Philadelphia, Pa., meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month 
at Diligent Hall, 10th and Filbert streets, 4th story. President, John W. 
Currie; Vice-President, Edward B. Brown Recording and Correspond- 
ing Secretary, D. Stuart Knapp; Financial Secretary, I. D. Ware; 
Treasurer, Wm. A. Kern; Dep. Pres. I.U., Robt. Phillips, 1987 Wilcox st. 

No. 3, Baltimore, Md., meets 1st and 8d Monday eve of each month at 
Royston Hall, 81 Baltimore street. President, James H. West; Vice- 
President, Joseph W. Jones; Recording Secretary, R. C. Witter, Finan- 
cial Secretary, Robert Lawson; Corresponding Secretary, Wilmer 8. 
Richardson; Treasurer, Wm. Chesgreen ; Deputy President I. U., John 
A. Camper, 392 N. Gay street. 

No. 4, Albany, N. Y., meets every alternate Tuesday evening. Presi- 
dent, James H. Thrall; Vice-President, M. E. Griffin; Recording Secre- 
tary, Thomas Howarth; Financial Secretary, Thomas Rodgers; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, James Conway; Treasurer, G. 8. eee Deputy 
President I. U., Jas. Conway, 122 Madison avenue. 

No. 5, Retiinrton: D.C.. meets second and fourth Thursday of each 
month. President, J. W. Hibbs; Vice-President, D. P. Mealey; Record- 
ing Secretary, G. W. Mason; Financial Secfetary, D. A. Clancey ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, J.J.Fenton; Treasurer, J. W.Lightelle ; Deputy Pre- 
sident I. U., Julius Strobel. 

No. 6, Wilmington, Del., meets Ist and 3d Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, Samuel J. Wood; Vice-President, Samuel Durney ; Recording 
Secretary, I. N. Foreman; Financial Secretary, Thomas Bishop; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, E. W. Grieves; Treasurer, William Hanna; Deputy 
President I. U., E. F. Morrow, 410 E. Seventh street. 

No.7, Troy, N. Y., meets Ist and 8d Friday evening of each month. 
President, William Donohue; Vice-President, F. Chamberlin; Recording 
Secretary, Henry Harrison; Financial Secretary, David Link; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, John Lodewick; Treasurer, Martin Roddy; Deputy 
President I. U., William B. Sherman. 

No. 8, Columbus, Ohio, meets Ist and 3d Friday eve of each month. 
President, E. lawrence; Vice-President, L. Neiberline, Recording 
and Corresponding Secretary, John B. Peek; Financial Secretary, Wm. 
R. Steele; Treasurer, Jewitt Hillery; Deputy Pres I. U.,Jas A Miller. 

No. 9, Springfield, Ohio, meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month. 
President, W. G. Michael; Vice-President, Lewis Seibert; Recording 
Secretary, James Harrison; Financial Secretary, O. J. Edwards; Cor- 
responding Secretary, R. J. Beck; Treasurer, Charles Fereny ; Deputy 
President I U., William Johnson. 

No. 10, Cincinnati, Ohio, meets Wednesday evening of each week. 
President. Silas Smith; Vice-President, A. W. Mott; Recording Secre- 
tary, Joseph Wagstaff; Financial Secretary, William E. Stillwell; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Wm. T. Bonte; Treasurer, J. H. Bonte; Deputy 
President I. U., J H. B. Cunningham, Box 2809. 

No. 11, Louisville, Ky., meets Ist and 3d Friday eve of each month. 
President, R. M. Cunningham; Vice-President, Wm Dewey; Recording 
Secretary, William Hydron; Financial Secretary, E F. Marsh; Corres- 


ponding secretary, Matt Sharp; Treasurer, M. D. Phillips; Deputy 
President I. U., J. H. Kempe, care of E. Pi-rce, First street. 
No. 12, Indianapolis, Ind., meets Monday eve of each week. Presi- 


dent, C. A Stough; Vice-President, A. L. Cook; Recording Secretary, 
H. G. Shaw; Financial Secretary, C. B Monfort; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, H. J. Marshall; Treasurer, Hugh M’Kinley; Deputy President I. 
U., William V. Reading, Box 1618. 


No. 13, New Haven, Conn., meets Ist and 8d Wednesday eve of each 
month. President, Charles Tucker; Vice-President, A. B. Spang; 
Recording Secretary, Jos. Palmer; Financial Secretary, H. A. Barnes; 
Corresponding Secretary, John B. Edwards; Treasurer, H. D. Fisk; 
Deputy President I. U., H. D. Fisk, 66 Franklin street. 


No. 14, Bridgeport, Conn., meets 1st and 3d Monday eve of each month 
President, Thomas Sedgwick ; Vice-President, James Carty; Recording 
Secretary, C. E. Lockwood; Financial Secretary, David Fowler ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary,G@ J Carpenter ; Treasurer, L.@. Blakeman ; Deputy 
President I. U., Homer B=Peck. 

No. 15, Newark, N. J., meets Ist and 3d Thursday eve of each month. 
President, Joseph Fields; Vice-President, Peter Barry; Recording Sec- 
retary, Robert Lutes; Financial Secretary, William S. Collard; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, George 8. Hedenberg; Treasurer, E. M. Shotwell; 
Deputy President I. U., Thomas M. Finigan, 12 Alling stree . 

No. 17, Rahway, N.J. President, Robert W. Moore; Vice-President, 
D. J. Bunn; Recording Secretary, Charles Hilliker, Financial and Cor- 
responding Secretary, S. Smythe Williams; Treasurer, John L Young: 
Deputy PresidentI. U., Wm Radbourn, Box 136. 

No. 18, Hartford, Conn., meets Ist and 3d Wednesday eve of each 
month. President, J. R. Newton; Vice-President, Alexander Thomp- 
son; Recording and Corresponding Secretary, J. H. Dunn; Financial 
Secretary, Theodore Dart; Treasurer, MichéelO’Connor; Deputy Presi- 
dent I. U., Alfred Milton, 41 Albany Avenue. 

No. 19, Boston, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Wednesday eve of each month. 
President, G. T. Wade; Vice-President, James Nelson; Recording Sec- 
retary, David Hayes; Financial Secretary, J. A. Ghbuvge : Corresponding 
Secretary, Wm. Magoon; Treasurer, Wm. E. Potter; Deputy President 
I. U., J. W. Ryecroft, E. Cambridge. 

No. 20, Concord, N. H., meets Ist and 3d Wednesday eve of each month. 
President, J. L. French; Vice-President, J. L. T: Brown; Recording 
Secretary, William P. Rich; Financial Secretary, J. L. Green; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Jas. E. Larkin; Treasurer, Stephen Blaner; Deputy 
President I. U., Arthur L. Merrill. 

No. 21, Portland, Maine, meets Friday evening of each week. Presi- 
dent, James L. Morgan; Vice-President, Henry F. Monson; Recording 
Secretary, A. Dustan; Financial Secretary, J Scully; Corresponding 
Secretary, E. K. Ellis; Treasurer, B. Sweat; Deputy President I. U., 
D. Briggs, 323 Congress street. 

No. 22, Providence, R I., meets Ist and 3d Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, E. A. Fiske; Vice-President, J. A. Macready ; Recording Sec- 
retary, J. N. Welsh ; Financial Secretary, A.C. H-rmingway; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, N E. Hough; Treasurer, Wm. Clark; Deputy President 
I. U., B. R. Gurney. 

No. 23, Worcester, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Tuesday eve of each month. 
President, Ihomas H. Dewey; Vice-President, A. McLeod; Recording 
Secretary, W. Howard ; Financial Secretary, A. Carpenter; Corresponding 
Secretary, J. B. Hubbard ; Treasurer, J. Stiles; Deputy President I. U., 
James F. Fletcher 

No. 24, Springfield, Mass., meets Ist Monday evening of each month. 
President, Lewis Millson; Vice-President, Henry Dyer; Recording See- 
retary, A. Roy; Financial Secretary, Charles Geckler ; Corresponding 


Secretary, C. 8. Bugbee: Treasurer, F. Jacobs; Deputy President I. U., 


J. A. Caldwell, Box 193. 

No. 25, Belchertown, Mass., meets Ist and 3d Saturday eve of each month. 
President, Lorain A. Smith; Vice President, E. B. Hitchcock ; Record- 
ing, Financial and Corresponding Secretary, R. K. Felton; Treasurer, 
Israel Boyden; Deputy President I. U., Wm. H. Coffin. 

No. 26, Schenectady, N. Y., meets Ist and 2d Wednesday eve of each 
month. President, James E. Curtis; Vice President, Harvey F. Henton; 
Secretary, Marcus C. France; Treasurer, Charles Oberlander; Deputy 
President I. U., Charles Walker, 48 State street. 

No. 27, Utica, N. Y., meets 1st Tuesday eve of each month. President, 
E. A. Read; Vice-President, J. Bates; Rec. and Cor. Secretary, A. B. 
Walling; Financial Secretary, A Bates; Treasurer, E. Pitts; Deputy 
President I. U_, James B. Smith. 

No. 28, Rochester, N. Y., meets Tuesday eve of each week, corner St 
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Paul and Main streets; President, George Sweetman; Vice-President, 
H. Haslip; Recording Secretary, J. Larmer; Financial Secretary, M. 
Van Tyne; Corresponding Secretary, James Carson; Treasurer, Wm. 
Smith ; Deputy President I. U., A. B. Dickinson, 23 West avenue. 


No. 29, Detroit, Mich., meets on the first and third Wednesday evening 
of each month. President, Henry Hilton; Vice-President, William 
J. Drewery; Recording Secretary, Andrew McCloy; Financial Secretary, 
J. Shannessey; Corresponding Secretary, H. W. Scott; Treasurer, Fer- 
dinand Robbins; Deputy President I. U., James Perrott, 115 Adams 
avenue, East. 

No. 380, New Bedford, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Wednesday eve of each 
month, President, Freeman C. Luce; Vice-President, Ezra I. Walker; 
Recording Secretary, J. Augustus Wood; Financial Secretary, Asa T. 
Morse; Corresponding Secretary, J. M. Jenney; Treasurer, Frederick 
Mosher; Deputy President 1. U., James B. Hazzard. 

No. 31, Buffalo, N. ¥.—President, Henry Holliday ; Vice-President, 
William Cone; Secretary, Thos. J. Stines; Treasurer, Jacob Kennell. 

No. 32, Adrian, Mich, meets first and last Thursday evening of each 
month. President, John S. Austin; Vice-President, John W. Shoens; 
Secretary, Franklin Williams; Treasurer, George W. Liber; Deputy 
President I. U., Homer P. Hopkins, Box 448. 

No. 33, Cleveland, Ohio., meets first and third Tuesday evenings. 
President, Henry H. Rebbeck; Vice-President, William L. Hall; Re- 
cording and Corresponding Secretary, Joseph Johnson; Financial Secre- 
tary, H.G. Walker; Treasurer, John Reisch; Deputy President I. U., 
David Roberts, care J. Johnston, 82 Chestnut street. 

No. 34, Ravenna, Ohio, meets first and third Thursday evening of 
each month. President, P.J Snay; Vice-President, Chas. Acker; Sec- 
retary, W.H. Wright; Treasurer, T. J. Riddle; Deputy President I. U., 
D. A. Geiger, Box 390. 

No. 35, Nashville, Tenn —President, Mark. Mitchell; Vice-President, 
John Ingalls; Secretary, Charles T. Hack; Treasurer, B. F. Fields; 
Deputy President I. U., George Boggs, 76 N. Market street. 

No.36, Memphis, Tenn.—President, Wm. G. Hughes; Vice-President, 
C.L Howard; Secretary, M. A. Madigan; Treasurer, Wm. Rehkopf; 
Deputy President I U., Thomas R. Hopkins, 32 Exchange street. 

No 387, St. Louis, Mo.—President, R. McCann; Vice-President, Henry 
Motz; Recording Secretary, J. A. Goeb; Financial Secretary, M. R. 
Taylor; Corresponding Secretary, J. L C. Smith; Treasurer, P. J. 
Cooney ; Deputy President I. U., David M’Bride, 706 Olive street. 

No. 88, Dayton, Ohio.—President, 8. A Clark; Vice-President, John 
Heid; Secretary, Henry Terry; Treasurer, A.Shorel; Deputy President 
I. U., S. D. Gillespie, 6 Brown street. 

No. 39, Pittsburg, Pa.—Meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month. 
President, Charles W. Lighthill; Vice-President, Wm McConaghey ; Re- 
cording and Corresponding Secretary, Jacob Ruch; Financial Secretary, 
Robert B. Benney; Treasurer, Alex. Calhoun; Deputy President I U.. 
William R. Terry, care J. 8. Shaffer, corner Liberty and Ferry streets. 


No. 40, Urbana, 0.—President, James Steward; Vice-President, Wm. 
B. Sheyrick; Recording Secreta'y, James K Landis; Financial Secre- 
tary, William P Happersett; Corresponding Secretary, D. T. Kidder; 
Treasurer, Ludwig Borger; Deputy President I. U , E. F. Falte. 

No. 41, Burlington, Vt —President, James Urquhart; Vice-President, 
John Peckham ; Secretary, Jeremiah Lee; Treasurer, Frank Carpenter ; 
Deputy President I. U , Edward Lareau. 

No. 42, West Amesbury, Mass —President, Charles W Emmerson; 
Vice-President, A. Smart; Recording S-cretary, L. W. Colby; Financial 
Secretary, Chas. Palmer; Corresponding Secretary, E. Augustus Leavitt ; 
Treasurer John Langmaid; Deputy President I. U., T. ©. Myron, ‘aba 
59 South Amesbury. 

No. 43, Lowell, Mass —President, J. S. Whitney; Vice-President, 
Jas. J. Wright; Recording and Corresponding Secretary, J J. Furbish ; 
Financial Secretary, H P. Hill; Treasurer, Charles A Jewitt; Deputy 
President I. U., James McKenney, 100 Appleton street. 

No. 44, Saco, Me.—President, 8. F. Macomber; Vice-President, R. 8. 
Merrill; Secretary, J. W. Goodrich; Treasurer, C. F. Gordon; Deputy 
President I. U, 8. F. Moody. 


No. 45, Mechanicsburg, Pa.—Meets Friday evening of each week. 
President, Benjamin Fish; Vice-President, James H. Palmer; Secretary, 
John C. Cline ; Rrensucts, James Rowand; Deputy President I. U., 
J.¥F. Merkline. 

No 46, York, Pa —President, Henry Mentor; Vice-President, Geo. W. 
Hoover; Secretary, D. M. Cranmer; Treasurer, George Miller; Deputy 
President I. U., C. W. Brant. 

No. 47, Lancaster, Pa.—Meets second and fourth Wednesday even- 
ing of each month. President, George W. Zeckler; Vice-President, 
James Stratton; Recording and Corresponding Secretary, Samuel C. 
Steigerwalt ; Financial Secretary, Jacob Metzger; Treasurer, Henry C. 
McCarthy; Deputy President I. U., Wm. Elder, Eagle Hotel. 

No. 48, Stamford, Conn.—President, Augustus Beale; Vice-President, 
Philip Lever ; Recording Secretary, Alex H. DeCamp; Financial Secre- 
tary, John Lower; Corresponding Secretary, Wm Wilson; Treasurer, 
Chas. H. Provost; Deputy President I U., Charles H. Conley. 

No. 49, Winona, Minn.—President, Richard Wallace; Vice-President, 
John Stewart; Recording Secretary, John Maternagan; Financial Sec- 
retary, Wm. R. Wade; Corresponding Secretary, Oliver Rodier; Trea- 
surer, James Glenn. 

No. 50, Plattsburg, N. Y.—President, Michael D. Snow; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Joseph Girard; Recording Secretary, George W. Morea; Corres- 
ponding and Financial Secretary, James Senecal; Treasurer, Philip 
Lefetbre; Depuy President I U., T. Z Lefebre, Box 290. 

No. 51, London, C. W.—Presideut, Alexander Smith. Vice-President, 
Wm Brown. Recording Secretary, Thomas P. Hall. Financial Secre- 
tary, Robert Greenly. Corresponding Secretary, John Mercer. Trea- 
surer, John McNee. Deputy President I. U., Thos Busby. 

No. 52, St. Paul, Minn.—President, Geo. Powers. Vice-President, F. 
Wright. Recording Secretary, A Miller. Financial Secretary, L. Mil- 
ler. Corresponding Secretary, Clark. Treasurer, J. Dugan. 

No. 53, Jackson, Mich.—President, S. 8. Welling. Vice-President, 
E. P. Janes. Recording Secretary, A. S. Loser. Financial Secretary, 
T.R. McDonald. Corresponding Secretary, Michael Cross. Treasurer, 
F.B. Sweeney. Deputy President 1. U: O.N. Sandford, Box 621. 

No. 54, Three Rivers, Mich —President, W E. Lamb; Vice-President, 
D. D Dryden; Recording Secretary, W. W. McLeod, Drawer 12; Finan- 
cial Secretary, James Foster; Cor. Sec ,C. Mallo; Treasurer, W. Black. 

No. 55, Kalamazoo, Mich —President, Thomas R. Bevans; Vice- 
President, E. L, Walton; Recording Secretary, William F. Becraft, Box 
27; Financial Secretary, C. Barkenbus; Corresponding Secretary, EH. P. 
Lathrop; Treasurer, John E. Williams; Deputy President I. U., F. A. 
Alterburg, Box 1173. 

No. 56, Chicago, Ill.—President, James Kealy ; Vice-President, Henry 
Allison ; Recording Secretary, Celestian Birchmeier; Financial Secretary, 
Jos. Burns; Corresponding Secretary, Louis McCall, 43 Randolph street ; 
Treasurer, Patrick Bannon; Deputy President I. UaJames Irwin. 

No. 57, Janesville, Wis —P:esident, Jeremiah H., Flannigan; Vice- 
President, C. T. Wright; Recording Secretary, John M. Flanigan; Finan- 
ci 1 Secretary, J. T. Burns; Corresponding Secretary, L. T. Nicholas, 
Box 646; Treasurer, George W. Null; Deputy President I. U., Willard 
Clough, Box 130. / 

No. 58, Davenport fowa.—President, T M. Smiley; Vice-President, 
J. Haskins; Recording Secretary, Wm. Wunder; Financial Secretary, 
John L. Mason; Corresponding Secretary, Valentine Evans; Treasurcr, 
Moritz Goldfrederich ; Deputy President I D.; G: ml Leonard, Box 1271. 
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OUR ENLARGEMENT. 


It will,no doubt, please every member of the craft, and all 
others interested in the labor movement, to find eight pages 
added to the JouRNAL. We sadly felt the need of more 
space during the past year, and feel gratified that the late 
session of the I. U. adopted our suggestion in this particu- 
lar. This enlargement will enable us to give our readers a 
greater variety, by introducing several useful departments, 
which will insure it a hearty welcome in the family circle, 
as well as in the workshop. We have endeavored, during 
the past year, to guard its columns from matter of a per- 
sonal or abusive character. This will be our object in the 
future. We shall advocate the elevation of the working 
classes, and injustice on the part of employer and employed 
will be fearlessly exposed. Our aim will be to create, as 
much as possible, a unity of feeling among the coach- 
making fraternity, and impart such information concern- 
ing coach-making as will be useful, not only to the ap- 
prentice, but to all connected with the business. To this 
end, we have opened departments connected with the sev- 
eral branches of the business, and secured such valuable 
assistance, that we flatter ourselves to be able, with each 
number, to give a variety of designs and patterns, together 
with the ideas of those skilled in the business, that will 
give satisfaction to all. The family circle will receive due 
attention, and, while we may, as space permits, insert a 
short, spicy story, as a relief to the general contents, we 
shall deal but little in fiction. The taste that craves it 
must look to the flash periodicals of the day, which unfor- 
tunately crowd both parlor and kitchen, to the exclusion 
of more substantial reading. For diversity of reading-mat- 


ter and useful information, we feel warranted in saying that | 
we present a publication superior to anything ever offered 
to the coach-making fraternity. 

Thankful for the patronage extended to us in the past, 
we cordially invite a renewal of your acquaintance; prom- 
ising to use our best endeavors to make the JOURNAL 
worthy of your support. 
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CARRIAGE MANUFACTORIES, 

It is our purpose to give a short history of carriage 
making in various localities, with a notice of the promi- 
nent establishments. To this end, we invite the co-opera- 
tion of the craft, and solicit such facts as will enable us 
to perform this duty in a satisfactory manner to our 
readers. 


LEAVENWORTH CITY, KANSAS. 


Although but a few years since the site on which is built 
the city of Leavenworth was a vast wilderness, it is to-day 
far in advance of many places that have been in existence 
for half a century. The manufacturing interests during 
the last two or three years have been greatly increased, con- 
sidering that carriage-making was hardly known there two 
years ago; but so rapid has been its progress, that to-day 
we find, from statistics received, that some of the finest 
work executed in the West is manufactured there, and 
quite extensively. The average value of carriages and 
wagons manufactured yearly in Leavenworth will reach 
the sum of $250,000, and is rapidly increasing. New fac- 
tories are being started, and the present ones enlarged. 
We give a short description of some of them as they were | 
furnished us. 


> 


Moors & JENNINGS, Shawnee street, between Third and 
Fourth streets.—The proprietors of this establishment pay 
particular attention to the manufacture of first class stage 
coaches, omnibusses, &c. Their shop and grounds occupy 
a space of forty-eight by one hundred and twenty-five 
feet, in a central location. The firm commenced opera- 
tions in September, 1865, and, in the short space of time 
which has elapsed, have built up an extensive business. 
They employ from sixteen to twenty hands. 
last year they turned out four magnificent coaches for the 
Kansas Stage Company, three for the Southern Overland 
Mail and Express Company, running through to Arizona, 
and six first-class hacks for the same Company. The 
extensive repairs required by these great lines is done at 
this establishment, and largely adds to the amount of work. 
They also manufacture the celebrated thorough brace ambu- 
lances for New Mexico, which bid fair to supersede all 
others. The oak and hickory used is brought from the 
State of New Jersey, and is of the best quality. The 
vehicles manufactured yearly will reach from seventy to 
seventy-five, amounting, including receipts for repairs, &c., 
to $50,000. Aggregate amount of wages paid, $20,000, 

T. R. Crark & Co., Shawnee street, between Sixth and 
Seventh.—This firm has been in existence since November, 
1865, and their establishment is one of the most extensive 
in the city. Their business is almost entirely confined to 
light carriage work for the home trade, and bears a high 
reputation for durability and elegance of finish. None 
excel them for beauty and lightness, and they will favor- 
ably compare with the best eastern work. This firm has 
avery heavy amount of capital invested in buildings and 
machinery, and are making preparations to largely extend 
their business. They manufacture from ninety to one hun- 
dred vehicles annually, and employ from fifteen to eighteen 
hands. Their receipts amount to about $40,000 annually. 


A. W. Baygrs & Co., corner of Seventh and Pawnee 
streets.—This establishment has been in operation a little 
over one year, and occupies nearly a whole block of 
ground. Most of the work made here is wagon work, 
although the attention of the proprietors has of late been 
directed to the manufacture of carriages. The buildings 
now completed cost $12,000, and extensive improvements 
and additions will shortly be made to them. They employ 
about fifteen hands, and do a business of from $30,000 to 
$40,000 annually. 

There are also quite a number of wagon shops, which 
make up considerable carriage work, and do a great deal 

-of repairing, &c.; but we have not space to enumerate 

them, and give the details of their business. We have 
given sufficient, however, to indicate that at no distant 
day Leavenworth City will stand among the foremost of 
the manufacturing cities of the West. 


During the 


an exception. 


The fourth session of the I. U. being held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, this year, we had the pleasure of a ride over the Penn- 
sylvania Central, one of the best conducted railroads in the 
United States. It is double track nearly the whole way 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, a distance of three hun- 
dred and fifty-six miles, running time about fourteen hours. 
We saw but one thing on the road that needed special 
supervision, and that was the confusion in changing cars 
at Harrisburg on our return, caused by the passengers not 
being properly informed respecting the train they wished 
to take, and no person connected with the depot seemed 
willing to impart information when asked. Whether this 


‘is general or not, we cannot say; but such was the case 


when we passed through. We hope, however, this was 
It seemed more like a Western depot than 
one connected with the Pennsylvania Central. From 
Pittsburg to Columbus neither the route nor the road is 
deserving of any praise. It seems to have been made, for 
the most part, through a very poor section of country. 
With the exceptions of Steubenville and Newark, there are 
no towns of any note, and the country looks unimproved 
and poverty stricken, The railroad is in keeping with the 
country through which it passes. It is single track, and 
poorly managed. We have traveled over it several times, 
and have come to the conclusion that it is a poor road to 
travel, if anxious to make time. The employees seem to 
lack energy, and are indifferent to the wishes of the public. 
Probably they work according to the pay they get. 

From Columbus to Cincinnati we have a fine country, 
running through the Miami valley, probably the best por- 
tion of the State. ‘The railroad between these two points 
is under better management, but far behind the Pennsyl- 
vania Central. 

It would have afforded us much pleasure to have called 
on our brothers in Lancaster, Pittsburg and Columbus, as 
well as our friends in Harrisburg, Steubenville, Newark 
and Xenia, but our time would not admit of so doing. 


The session of the I. U. was a very harmonious one, and 
we hope its deliberations will result in good to the organ- 
ization. We cannot all see alike, but it is the duty of 
every one to yield his personal preferences to the majority. 
The session lasted nearly eight days. 
for me to take up space in detailing the changes made in 
our laws, as the Unions have been informed in regard to 
the principle alterations. We shall, in a few weeks, have 
the proceedings ready for distribution. 

We had the pleasure of meeting a few of the delegates of 
former Conventions, and recalled the recollections of the 
pleasant hours spent in New Haven and elsewhere. We 
also formed the personal acquaintance of many with whom 
we had been in frequent communication the past year, and 


It is unnecessary | 


| 
| 
| 
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and during the eight days we were together the friendship 
of the past ripened into esteem, in regard to many of the 
delegates, we trust never to be effaced. 

During our stay in the Queen City we were introduced by 
a friend to Mr. Jno. Curtis, carriage manufacturer, on Sixth 
street, with whom we had a pleasant chat. Although differ- 
ing with us somewhat in our views respecting the benefits 
of Trades’ Unions, we were very glad to find him a man 
willing to reason, and respect the opinions of others. Mr. 
Curtis very kindly showed us through his factory, which 
was far more extensive than we had supposed. We shall, 
however, give a more detailed notice of the business done 
here in a future number, in connection with other factories 
in Cincinnati. We bade our friend adieu, promising, if 
ever we visited the Queen City again, to call and see him. 
We were still more impressed with the belief that four- 
fifths of the opposition on the part of employers to our or- 
ganization arises from injudicious action on the part of our 
members, and the efforts made by terested parties to mis- 
represent and create prejudice against us. 

If members would be more careful, and respect the rights 
of others, our own would be more calmly considered, and 
we should receive from honorable employers what is just 
and right. 

It was our desire and intention to visit several of the 
leading factories, but our time was so occupied that we 
were unable to do so. We, however, called in to see Mr. 
Roberts and Mr. Shannon, both of whom were very plea- 
sant and agreeable. We shall refer to them again in the 
future Before closing this article, we desire to make men- 
tion of the kindness extended to us by the members of No. 
10, and also by the proprietor of the Clifton House, the 
head-quarters of the delegates during their stay in Cincin- 
nati. This house is located on the corner of Sixth and 
Elm streets; is large and convenient. Members of the 
craft, visiting that city. desiring plain, unpretending ac- 
commodations, could not suit themselves better elsewhere. 
The table is good, and the charges moderate. Mr. Gar- 
rison and his clerks are gentlemen in the true meaning of 
the word, and we speak for them a liberal patronage. 
Having finished our work in Cincinnati, we left for home, 
arriving safely, after an absence of three weeks. 


WORTHY OF IMITATION, 

We see it stated that the Government of Great Britain 
has passed laws for the protection of co-operators, and 
established a department to register them in. We think 
this an example that ought not to be lost upon our several 
State Governments. Whatever may be needed from legis- 
lation to encourage the system should be promptly con- 
ceded, and those interested should not hesitate to demand 
it. . 
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THE FRENCH RULE. 
We have our arrangements made to commence with the 
next number the publication of the “‘ French Rule.’ We 
do this at the urgent solicitation of many of our patrons, 
believing it will be the means of furnishing important in- 
formation to the craft. We expect, in fact, have already 
heard, objections raised to our spreading broadcast informa- 
tion that cost others from thirty to fifty dollars to obtain; 
but we look upon all. such objectors as selfish and penuri- 
ous. Our object is to diffuse all the information to the 
craft possible; give the apprentice the opportunity to thor- 
oughly understand his business; and we say to all such 
objectors, keep your information from us, if you do not 
want it published; for so long as we control the columns of 
the JOURNAL we shall spare no pains to obtain and pub- 
lish whatever will be of interest to the craft. The «French 
Rule” is something that cannot be obtained easily; theve- 
fore, we consider its publication the more important, and 
hope our friends in every section of the country will make 
this feature of the present volume known as much as 
possible. ; 

Every journeyman wood- worker or apprentice could well 
afford to pay $2 for this information alone, independent of 
all other matters of interest contaiined in the JouRNAL. Sel- 
dom, in fact, never, was there such an opportunity offered 
for gaining information pertaining to each branch of the 
business at so little cost, and we confidently expect advan- 
tage will be taken of it, and our list greatly increased. 


a 


HOW CAN THEY ENDURE IT? 

The London limes, alluding to labor in the gas works 
of that city, states that the stokers in the retort houses 
work twelve hours out of the twenty-four, six on and 
six off, with a temperature of 122 degrees of heat. For 
this service they receive $1.25 and $1.30 per day. The 
wonder is, that human beings can labor twelve hours out 
of the twenty-four in such heat. The shame is, that they 
receive so small a pittance for labor performed under such 
circumstances. 

(> We are requested by the chairman of the Committee 
on Resolutions to notify each delegate of the late session of 
the 1. U. to forward to him two copies of their autographs, 
to be used in resolutions to Mr. Veatch and Mr. Shannon. 
Address John B. Peek, Box 160, Columbus, Ohio. 

+0 2-2 

[> Unexpired subscriptions to the Journat will be 
continued with this volume, without additional charge. 
Yearly subscribers wishing to preserve their numbers for 
binding, can have any missing numbers replaced by remit- 
ing sufficient to pre-pay postage. 
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EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS. 
Piates Nos. 1, 2 anv 3. Stetgus.—Our designs of 


sleighs were intended for the September number of the 


JouRNAL, but deciding to make the new volume com- | 


mence with October, we have been delayed in gettting them 
into the hands of our readers. Although late, we thought 
best to publish them, feeling assured they will be acknow- 
ledged superior in style and beauty to anything before the 
the public. It is almost impossible to give a description 
of a sleigh that would be of any advantage to the builder, 
the side view being all that is required. Plates Nos 1 and 
2 are drawn three-quarter inch to the scale, while No. 3 
is one-half inch. The width of track differs somewhat with 
the locality. In the cities generally, they are made wider 
than in the country. 

A large sleigh is made in the country to track from 3 feet 
to 3 feet 2, and in the city, 3 feet 2 to 3 feet 8. Smaller 
sleighs are brought into 3 feet in cities, and about the same 
in the country, as the track does not vary much there. 

Painting is pretty much according to the taste of the 

builder. For heavy and large sleighs, black and dark lake 
is used for bodies, with red under part, striped buff. Light 
trotters are painted fancy, with gold stripe, edged. 
_ Many sleighs, though fancy, have no trimming at all, 
being painted inside very nicely, and depending on robes 
for trimming. Red and purple plush is used a great deal ; 
sometimes blue reps or velvet. 

Puiate No. 4. Keystone Coat Box.—In drawing this 
design, it was our object to give something of practical 
benefit to the trade, and we think we have succeeded in 
this design of a Coal Box Buggy. It is easy of construc- 
tion, and calculated for all sections of the country. Width 
of seat frame 30 inches, of bows 3 feet 7 inches. _ For trim- 
ming, we refer our readers to. different styles in trimming 
department of this number. 
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THE DIFFERENCE, 

The ditterence between combinations to keep up the 
price of necessaries or luxuries and those which guard the 
wages of labor was forcibly illustrated by a conversation 
in the cars, to which we were an involuntary listener, 
shortly after the close of the strawberry season. 

Two farmers or truckers occupied a seat next to ours, 
and engaged in a conversation in regard to the disposal of 
their produce. From this we learned that strawberries 
sent to the Philadelphia market did not bring as profitable 
returns as those sent to New York, from the fact that the 
truckers had a man employed at a heavy salury to regulate 
the markets of the latter city. This runner would go from 
one market-house to another early in the morning, and 
ascertain whether there was a scarcity or surplus. If a 
surplus, it was his business to see that no sacrifice was 
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made, and keep up the prices to the highest standard; in 
fact, to forbid any sales below the fixed prices. 

This precaution was not adopted in the Philadelphia 
markets, and, while one might be overstocked, and all the 


others scantily supplied, the one with a surplus would re- . 


duce the price to get rid of his stock, and thus bring all 
the rest down to his level. This evil, we learn, is to be 
guarded against in future, by securing a competent “ regu- 
lator,” at a good salary, to inaugurate the New York sys- 
tem in the Philadelphia markets. This combination to 
exact from the public was considered necessary on the 
part of the two truck dealers. 

We could not but contrast this plot to fleece consumers 
with the efforts of journeymen to keep up the price of 
labor. How different would have been the feelings of 
the listeners had two journeymen occupied those seats, 
and discussed the best plan of raising their wages! ‘There 
is a vast difference in the estimation of some people 
between employers and journeymen 
to promote their interests. 


devising plans | 
It is thought a smart business — 


transaction on the part of the former to take advantage of | 


a scarcity ; but it is ‘‘ conspiracy ’’ when the poor laborers 
who cultivate and pick the strawberries set a fair price 
upon their labor. The one is commended for striving to 
add to his already large profits; the other is condemned 
for his efforts to obtain sufficient to feed and clothe his 
family. <‘It’s a poor rule that won’t work both ways.” 
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FULFILL YOUR ENGAGEMENTS, 


It is with regret that we hear so often of journeymen 
failing to fulfill their engagements with employers without 
any good reason for so doing. Even members of our Unions, 
in many instances, seem to regard a promise to an em- 
ployer as of no account, when, at the same time, it is at- 
tended with serious inconvenience and loss. <A case of this 
kind is reported by the Secretary of No. 49, where a mem- 
ber of the Union in Albany agreed to go to Winona, Minn., 
to work, and, after keeping them waiting for a month, 
notified them he had changed his mind, and gave no rea- 


son for so doing. We do not expect to find our members 


perfect; but there is a general want of respect for an en- 


‘gagement made to an employer that should be frowned 


down, and if Unions would take this matter in hand. and 
see that every case is investigated properly, it would have 
a tendency to greatly remedy the evil. We also hear fre- 
quently of employers failing to fulfill contracts with their 
hands, to their great injury, and, in some instances, bring- 


ing them and their families to poverty and wretchedness. | 


We have just received word of a firm in St. Louis sending 
to Cincinnati for a man to come and work for them, when, 
upon arriving, he was informed they had procured a hand 
for the position, and he found himself in a strange city 
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without employment, after having left a good job, and used 
his money to take him there. 

If we, as journeymen, would be faithful to report each 
and every case on either side, and use our influence to re- 
move the evil, much good might be accomplished. 


HAVE WE A TEN-HOUR LAW ? 


It was recently announced that several hundred of the 
female operatives in Pittsburg, Pa., were on a strike. It 
seems that the girls have been receiving $4 per week, work- 
ing twelve hours per day. The Shylocks of the mills reduced 
this weekly stipend to $3, and the girls were still required 
to work twelve hours each day for this pittance. The girls 
struck against this reduction, with what success we have 
not yet learned. Now, what has occurred to warrant these 
tariff clamorers in robbing these poor girls of $1 per week ? 
The new crop of cotton is coming in; there has been no 
panic in that branch of business ; yet rent, clothing and 
food are just as inaccessible to the poor. Why not de- 
clare smaller dividends, and pay fair wages ? 

But have we a ten-hour law? We know that such a law 
was enacted, and why is it that women are compelled to 
work twelve hours per day for the price of their board ? 
Will $3 procure decent board? Did the girls as openly 
violate law as did their employers do the ten-hour act, they 
would be brought before a police magistrate on the double- 
quick. 

We learn, since writing the above, that the pressing de- 
mands of want compelled these poor, unprotected operators 
to accede to the demands of their avaricious employers, 
and are now working twelve hours per day for the small 
sum of $3 per week, less than two and a half cents per 
hour. 


TRIP TO WILMINGTON, 

During the past month, in company with President 
Harding, we made a flying vist to No.6. Notwithstanding 
notice of our coming was received only a few hours before 
the time of meeting, we found our friends out in force. 

We were met at the depot by friend Hasson and others, 
and conducted to the meeting-room, where we spent a very 
pleasant evening. Before adjourning, President Harding 
delivered a very able address, urging the members of No. 6 
to renewed diligence, in order to retain the high esteem in 
which the Union is regarded by her sisters. His remarks 
were received with applause, and we doubt not will be an 
incentive to duty. 

We were glad to find so much interest manifested in re- 
gard to extending the circulation of the JouRNAL, and we 
confidently expect, from the efforts being made, to receive, 
ere many days, such a list as will put to shame some of our 
larger cities. May No. 6, as in the past, always be found 
doing her duty. ra 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

We desire to call the special attention of dealers in car- 
riage materials, patentees, &c., to this means of reaching 
the trade. As the JourNAL is deyoted exclusively to the 
interests of coach-makers, and having such an extended 
circulation, together with the efforts now being put forth 
to place it in the hands of every carriage-maker throughout 
the United States and Canada, the value to be derived from 
advertising in its columns must be obvious to all. A cir- 
culation of five thousand of the JourNAL is worth more 
to those furnishing carriage materials as an advertising 
medium than one hundred thousand of a general news- 
paper. Every copy of this goes to the very persons you 
wish to reach, and it is preserved for reference, while the 
newspaper, with a large circulation, few, comparatively, 
reach the persons you are interested in, and even .then, 
after being read, it is thrown aside for waste paper. 

Our JOURNAL is gotten up ina style calculated to suit 
the public taste, and the subscription price is placed so low 
that every person connected with the business, whether in 
the large factory in the city, or the small shop at the 
cross roads, can afford to receive its monthly visitations. 

From present appearances, we shall, at no distant day, 
reach a higher figure on our subscription list than was 
ever attained by any publication in this country, devoted 
to the interests of coach-making. For terms, address the 
publisher, Box 624 P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NATIONAL LABOR CONGRERS, 


The second annual session of this body was held in Chi- 
cago, commencing August 19th. About sixty delegates 
were present, representing a constituency of about four 
hundred thousand. Measures were adopted at this ses- 
sion, which, if properly carried out, will greatly benefit the 
working classes, and the country generally. It is unneces- 
sary for us to detail them here, as they have been fully laid 
before the public. The officers of the present year are, 
President, J.C. C. Whaley; First Vice-President, C. W. Gib- 
son; Second Vice-President, C. H. Lucker; Secretary, O. 
J. Sweegles; Treasurer, J. Hinchcliffe. R. Trevellick 
was elected a delegate to go to Europe to effect a more per- 
fect understanding as to the working of reform associations 
in both countries, and examine the system of co-operation. 
Next session to be held in New York city, August, 1868. 


Marn# is a State that has, for its size, a large amount of 
most valuable water privileges. It is estimated, indeed, 
that there is in Maine water power enough, if properly 
employed, to support five millions of people. In the 
southern part of the State the water power amounts to at 
least 1,000,000 horse power, and nearly every town has at 
least one and sometimes many mill privileges. 
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Wetters from the President 


Persons wishing to correspond with WM. Harpine. President of the 
COM. T. U., will direct to No. 129 Butler street, South Brooklyn, N. Y. 


so 0 


New York, September Ist, 1867. 


Mr. Eprror :—Our last communication left us at Spring- 
field, which place we left for Lafayette. We had always 
believed that this city was a great place for carriage-mak- 
ing, but found that we were mistaken. There is but little 
work done there; some three small shops, employing but 
few hands. some of whom met us in the evening, and ex- 
pressed a desire to unite with us under the glorious ban- 
ner of universal brotherhood, and we have no doubt that a 
short time hence the readers of the JouRNAL will see La- 
fayette in our reports. We, therefore, left our friends, and 
started for Cincinnati, there to write up the report for pre- 
sentation to the Convention. 

Astour route was by way of Indianapolis, we concluded 
to stay over one night, and see Bro. Marshall and the rest 
of the members. We, therefore, made our way to Mr. 
Shaw’s shop, but were surprised to find it turned into a 
brickyard. We, however, soon discovered what was the 
cause of it. Mr. Shaw’s business having increased so 
much during the year, it became necessary to greatly en- 
large his premises; and our hope is that he may continue 
to enlarge it, for such bosses as he is deserve to do so, be- 
lieving, as he does, in the great principles of our institu- 
tions. We were, therefore, very happy, in a friendly chat 
we had with him, to congratulate him on his success. 
Picking our way through the bricks and mortar lying 
around, we soon succeeded in finding Bro. Marshall, who 
was pleased to see us, as were the rest of the members ; 
and, after spending a pleasant evening with them, we 
started next morning, and in a few hours were in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Our time being limited, and having much work on our 
hands, we did not visit any one in the city excepting Bro. 
Skaats, whom we found at the old shop, and quite well, 
giving us a hearty welcome to the Queen City. Here we 
also found the indefatigable Cunningham hard at work, 
who welcomed us to Cincinnati. By close confinement to 
our labors, we were ready to meet the Convention at the 
proper time. 

It will not be necessary for us here to dwell on the work 
performed by the delegates, as it will shortly be printed in 
pamphlet form. 

We had in our last communication bid you adieu as your 
President ; but with the heavy vote cast in favor of our re- 
taining the position, and the refusal to accept our declina- 
tion, we have consented to be the servant of the associa- 
tion for another year. and ask all to sustain us in the 
future, as they have done in the past ; then our institution 
will indeed be a success. 

After a session of nearly eight days, the Convention ad- 
journed. We shall at some future time speak more fully 
of its labors; but now our duty calls us to Chicago, there 
to meet another Convention of a more extended nature. 
Yet, ere we leave Cincinnati, we wish to say a word or 
two on the kind treatment we received there. Every one 
with whom we came in contact treated us with every kind- 
ness that we could wish, and to the members of No. 10 we 
shall ever feel grateful for the many marks of attention 


shown us. We were also very much pleased to welcome 
our brother, the First Vice-President, Charles W. Veatch, 
whom we found laboring as strongly as ever for our prin- 
ciples. Holding the Convention in Cincinnati this year, 
we believe, will be of much good to No. 10, and through 
them to the entire western section of the country. We 
were, therefore, exceedingly gratified at the meeting held 
there, believing, as we do, that new life and vitality has 
been given to them, cast down, as they have been, from 
no fault of their own. They will soon now be, as of 
old, in the front rank, and once more tear the bands 
asunder that have so long held them bound to capital. 
Only let them persevere, and success is certain. 


The day before we left, we had occasion to call at Mr. 
Roberts’ shop, in Sixth street, to deliver a letter to one of 
the hands, that had been entrusted to our care in our 
travels. Mr. Roberts engaged us in a conversation about the 
Union, of course, and in his remarks disclaimed any hos- 
tility to it; thought some of its principles were exceedingly 
good: and also seemed to think that we should have in- 
vited him to come and visit us in Convention. We stated 
we were sorry, that had we have known his feelings, 
we ‘should have been only too happy, as would all the 
delegates, to have seen him there. We were afterwards 
sorry to learn that Mr. Roberts was one of the men who 
signed the bosses’ circular, which had for its intent to 
consign every carriage-maker in Cincinnati to slavery. 
Our faith in him was, therefore, considerably shaken. As 
the laws of the United States have abolished that institution, 
both white and black, and to call on a man to sign a bill of 
sale of himself, and all the labor that he can possibly per- 
form, is a little behind the age in which we live; and no 
doubt the employers of Cincinnati will soon think so too. 
But we must bid adieu to our brothers, and take the cars 
for Chicago; first mentioning that the whole delegation 
visited, by invitation, the shop of Bro. Skaats, by whom 
we were most hospitably received and entertained. 

On our way, in company with the First Vice-President, 
Bro. Peek, we stopped and addressed a mass-meeting of 
workingmen in Dayton ; but of this, we have no doubt, he 
will give you a good account, having, while on the rail, 
done the chief part of the talking, being, as he said, 
just in the humor for public speaking. 

Next morning we bid our friends in Dayton, who had 
treated us so kindly, farewell, and took the cars for Chi- 
cago, whilst your Vice-President went east to Springfield. 

We took our seat in the Congress, and, so far as our 
humble abilities would permit, did all we could to assist 
the cause of labor. A full report of the proceedings has 
been sent to every Union. Should any one require copies, 
they may be obtained through the Secretary of the I. U., 
or by addressing the publisher, A. C. Cameron, box 1974, 
Chicago, Ill. Price, ten cents. : 

We were pleased to find the cause progressing so well in 
Chicago. They have more than doubled their numbers 
since they were organized. During the Congress they . 
held a mass-meeting, and several of the delegates addressed 
them At the close of the meeting, several others added 
their names to the roll; and under such whole-souled lead- 
ers aS Kealy, Irwin, Edmonson and others, the leading 
city of the great Northwest has nobly taken her stand for 
right and justice. We have to thank the brothers in 
Chicago for their kindness to us during our stay there, and 
hope some day to meet them again. 


| find friend Rebbeck; but found he was out. 
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The Congress being over, after a four months’ absence, | days in the office, visited No. 6 and No. 4. We are now, 


_we soon made tracks for the cars bound east, calling, as | 
we had agreed to do, at Cleveland and Buffalo on our 


road. Arriving in Cleveland at six A. M., we made our 
way to the house of Steamer No. 1, where we expected to 
That, how- 
ever, was of no consequence, for, on one of the men going 
to the telegraph box, (it is one of Cushing’s,) and touching 
the instrument, the bell rang, and we soon knew where he 
was. We were told that he was at the other side of the 
city, but would be there in fifteen minutes. This tele- 
graph is the most perfect of its kind ever invented. It 
does all the talking of the fire department without moving 
off your chair. 

We were soon all right in Cleveland. They had ar- 
ranged to hold a meeting in the evening, and quite a num- 
ber attended. There was the indefatigable Johnston, who, we 
were sorry to find, had been very sick, still striking blows 
thick and heavy in favor of depositing a good sum in the 
treasury of every sub Union, and boldly says it is our only 
salvation. We were exceedingly gratified to meet such a 
band of true and faithful men as we found in Cleveland, 
and left them with regret. Thanking Bro. Rebbeck and 
the President, Bro, Reiley, for their kindness to us during 
our very short stay in their city, next morninge we started 
for Buffalo, where we soon found one of the Newark boys, 
Bro. Fields, the Native Foreigner, whom Mr. Marsh charges 
with the whole trouble in his shop, he being foreman in 
the paint shop. He now gets $3.75 per day. Mr. Marsh 
complained very much at giving him $3, and because he 
refused to work for that, has a warrant out against him for 
conspiracy. Truly we live in an age of wonders. A mil- 
lion lives sacrificed to abolish slavery in one section of the 
country, and the laws called upon to enforce something 
still more horrible in another section, (it says, in effect, 
work for what wages I choose to pay you; if not, I will 
prosecute you for conspiracy,) when it is well known that 
this same man has for years been in league with all the other 
bosses in Newark not to hire any man each other discharges ; 


and by these unholy means they have kept down the wages |. 


there to the starvation point of $9 per week; but Bro. 
Fields is, we were pleased to find, doing well, beyond the 
reach of such would-be slave owners as Ezra Marsh. We 
were pleased to find he lives in a State that will give him 
rights he could not get in his own native State of New Jer- 
sey. The workingmen of New York State would not allow 
such laws to disgrace their statute-books as are now at- 
tempted to be put in force by Ezra Marsh in Newark, N. 
J., and the workingmen of that State will have to see that 
all such laws be forever erased from the statute-books. 
After talking with Bro. Fields, we next found Bro. 


- Stines, and talked over matters in connection with the 


Union. The boys in Buffalo have been rather under a 
cloud; but we met several in the evening who have re- 
solved to keep the ship afloat, and make a grand rally 
shortly for that purpose. Our time was too limited to do 
any good at this time; but we shall shortly visit them 
again, We, therefore, at 11.30 P. M., took the cars 
for home, and reached there in safety, after an absence of 
four months, and where, for a few days, we shall remain. 
W. Harpine. 


Brookiyn, October Ist, 1867. 
Our last letter left us having arrived home after our long 
absence. During the present month we have spent a few 


as fast as we are able, fixing up a home for our family 
again, which had been scattered during the year. We 
hope to have all completed in a week or two, when we 
shall be ready to take the field again, wherever our ser- 
vices may be required. Every reader, we presume, is fully 
aware of the cause of our not being ready before this, well 
knowing tbat the fault does not rest with us. Only one 
new charter has been issued during the month, which 
alone speaks for itself, without any comment of ours. To 
stand still is to retrograde. W. Harpine, 


Correspondence. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 

Mr. Epriror: I was very sorry to see that my letter of 
August was the cause of inflicting upon your readers a his- 
tory of the Printers’ National Union. The infliction would 
not have been so bad, had the history been a correct one. 
By way of apology, I can only say that | did not intend to 
be the cause of such a reply to my letter. 

I do not intend to offer any arguments in favor of ex- 
tended sessions, as that question has been settled, so far as 
your readers are concerned, for at least one year. Al- 
though I am satisfied that, had the issue been fairly met in 
the Cincinnati Convention, and not rushed through, the 
result would have been different. 

I desire to correct some mistakes made by ‘‘ Porte Pen- 
cil.” First, he ridicules my definition of the words or 
term ‘*ignis fatuus,’’? and would have his readers believe 
that I know nothing of the meaning of the term. 
says the term iguix fatwus means, *¢a meteor or light that 
appears in the night over marshy grounds, supposed to be 
occasioned by the decomposition of animal or vegetable sub- 
stances, or by some inflammable gas; vulgarly called Will- 
with-the-wisp, and Jack-with-a-lantern.”” When he said, 
“let us not beled astray by the ignis fatuus of the Mold- 
ers’ Union,”’ he meant to say to the coach-makers that a 
fuise light had been set before them, and that they should 
not be led off by it. Allow me to say, too, that the Mold- 
ers’ Union does not require the aid of my pen to swell it 
into ‘‘huge proportions.” It has made for itself a name 
and a ‘‘ proportion ”’ that will at least compare favorably 
with the Coach-Makers’ I U.; and if the name +: Molder”’ 
is offensive to «‘ Porte Pencil,’’ I am not to blame. 

Now, I desire to defend my remarks about the Printers’ 
Union. <‘* Porte Pencil’? assumes that I am altogether 
ignorant of the history of the Printers’ National Union, 
because [ said that, «‘except in name,” it had no exist- 
ence, I will venture to say, that not one man beside him- 
self understood me to say there was no Printers’ National 
Union, and [ don’t believe he did. The very fact that I 
speak of the las¢ Conventions, implies that there had been 
at least one before that. He tells us that the Printers’ 
Union was organized in 1852. Not so; it was organized 
at Stoneall’s hotel, Fulton street, New York, in 1850, and 
it held annual sessions every year since, except 161. 
What I meant to say, and what all understood me to say, 
was that their National Union was of no practical use ; 
that it had no existence except in name; and I here re- 
assert it, notwithstanding the grand flourish of your cor- 
respondent, and [ will endeavor to prove it; and to do this 
I will refer to the proceedings of the Memphis Convention : 

Mr. Oberly, President, in his annual report says: ««Sub- 
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ordinate Unions do not derive from the National Union all 
their powers and authority. On the contrary, they p.rmit 
the National Union to exercise such functions of sov- 
ereignty only as they please. The National Union is not 
a legislature that can define, regulate, and determine 
the usages and customs which ought to obtain among 
Union printers in their professional relations, As an ap- 
pellate tribunal it has some authority, but its decisions are 
not always treated with respect by the Subordinate Unions ; 
and, in the matter of wages, it cannot give to a Subordi- 
nate Union aid when the Union is engaged in a struggle to 
maintain wages at a reasonable rate. The card system is 
the only legislation that has, in any great degree, had a 
tendency to bind together Union printers with the bonds 
of fraternal communion and friendly alliance. My observa- 
tion of the operations of the National Union has convinced 
me that it is not as perfect as it should be; that, in fact, 
jt fails to secure the objects to accomplish which it was 
jnstituted. 

«Tf the curious were to inquire how much this unfruitful 
session cost the members of-the Unions, and a true answer 
were given, they would, in all probability, be astonished. 
They would ascertain that the Subordinate Unions paid an 
average of at least $75 each to defray the expenses of the 
seventy delegates to and from Chicago, making a tetal of 
$5,250; they would ascertain that each delegate spent, in 
excess of this appropriation by his Union, on an average, 
say $25, making $1,750: they would ascertain that a per 
capita tax of $961.75 had been paid into the treasury ; 
they would ascertain that the Chicago Union spent for 
banquet, ball, and other amusements about $2,500; they 
would ascertain that the printers of Chicago, in entertain- 
ing the delegates, spent of their private funds, at least 
$500. By adding these figures together, we find that the 
Chicago session cost $10,961.75, That this estimate falls 
short of the actual cost, I have not the least doubt. If I were 
to add to this sum the amount of wages lost by the dele- 
gates while attending the Union, and were then to round off 
this sentence with language that could give any correct 
idea of the injury inflicted upon not a few of the delegates 
by indiscretions which I will not name, there would be 
little doubt in the mind of any one that, for the amount of 
business transacted, the expenditures were altogether too 
great; that, in short, the Union printers in 1866, as in 
almost every previons year since the formation of the 
Union, paid, in the language of our Franklin, ‘‘too dear 
for the whistle.” 

I have before me a letter from the Secretary of the 
Printers’ National Union, in which he says: 


<‘T know of no legislation previous to the last session 
that has been productive of any good, save the adoption of 
the traveling card. A little benefit has been derived at 
the sessions from year to year by delegates from different 
sections of the country becoming personally acquainted 
with each other, and by that means producing a good féel- 
ing among the craft. In my opinion, the National Union 
has been nothing more or less than an ornament to the 
typographical organization, without any power to direct, 
and without any means at its disposal to aid and assist its 
members when in trouble. If the National Typographical 
Union is a first-class organization, [ am not aware of the 
fact. The legislation of its last session, if carried out by its 
members, will, in my opinion, shortly place it in that posi- 
tion; but at present it has no claims to any such title.”’ 


So much for the opinion of the two principal officers of 
that Union. Now, a little further consideration, and I am 
done. ‘The total receipts of the Printers’ National Union 
for the year ending June Ist, 1867, was less than $1400, a 
small sum for ‘the best organized Union on the conti- 
nent.’’ There are about fifteen thousand printers in the 
country. Of these less than six thousand are members of 
the Union. 


It has long been a matter of surprise to me that so in- 
telligent a body of men, as the printers are, would allow 
their organization to remain so far behind others started 
long since; and Iam much rejoiced to find that they are 
about adopting reforms that will bring them up to the 
standard of other Unions: but these reforms, slight as they 
are, are meeting with serious opposition, and the opposi- 
tion of tne Unions in Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and a few 
other places, and the position taken by the editor of the 
Printers’ Circular, are among the strange things of the 
present day. But all these reforms will be adopted, not- 
withstanding all the opposition. : 


I would here say, that the writer of this is, perhaps, as 
well acquainted with the labor reform movement as ‘‘ Porte 
Pencil,’’ who is as well known to meas [am to him. I 
also desire to say, that IT must decline his invitation to 
join him ‘‘in a goblet of Longworth’s sparkling Catawba,” 
believing, as I do, that intemperance is the curse of the- 
workingmen of this country, and that those who preach 
reform should also practice it. WwW. B, 8, 


ear iat ee +1~_ 6 @ 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


Mr. Epiror:—In reading one of the Coacu-MAKERS’ 
JOURNALS a short time since, | noticed a communication 
from Mr. Snay, of Ohio, regarding coach-painting. Now, 
Mr. Editor, learning painting is very up-hill work for a 
new beginner, and, in fact, for two-thirds of the old hands 
that belong to the craft. [ think that Mr. Snay has 
undertaken rather a severe task, for I have been (as he ex- 
presses it) eighteen years among, not only paint pots, but: 
among color cups and stripers: but, for all that, I should 
like to learn something about painting. It is true I have 
had quite a responsible position in one of the best carriage 
shops in the East, where. they manufacture a few common 
wagons, also a few sleighs every fall, but I am far from 
being able to overcome uli difficulties that occur to a 
painter. Sometimes, by some unaccountable means, a fine 
coat of varnish will take a fit of pitting. 1 have had some 
pit so very badly that the body looked as though it was 
covered all over with cooking utensils in the shape of 
skillets, fry pans, &c. Take it all in all, it was a seedy 
looking job. Now, if Brother Snay will tell us, through 
the columns of the JOURNAL, the cause and cure of such a 
pitty-full job, [ should be greatly obliged. Also, should 
like to know the modus operandi of painting a buggy 
body, from the priming up to the first coat of varnish. As 
fancy colors are the rage just now, I should like to know 
what the most fashionable colors are composed of, and 
how they are put on; what ground works to use for ear- 
mine, ruby lake, royal purple, also Chatham lake, to get a 
good color; and if Mr. Snay will let us into some of the 
hidden mysteries, and lead us in some of the intricate paths 
of the painter’s life, he will greatly oblige one that has tried 
to fathom these hidden mysteries. 

JONATHAN. 


% 
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For the Coach-Maker’s International Journal. 


COACH-MAKER ON THE RAIL--WESTERN TRIP. 


Mr. Eprror.—Having made a “home run,’’ and for the 
sake of diversifying my narrative, and not appear too par- 
tial to the Kast, I will, if you please, drop +‘the thread of 
my discourse” on the eastern route, and give you a sketch 
of a recent trip to the ‘‘ Queen City of the West.”’ Behold 
me then, with carpet bag in hand, on the morning of the 
7th of August, last past, sauntering down High street to 
the entrepot of the Little Miami, Columbus and Xenia 
Railroad, jumping upon the 1.20 A. M. train. We are 
soon in motion, bound for Cincinnati, passing through the 
noted and fertile bottoms of the Little Miami; we arrive in 
the city fifteen minutes past six o’clock, procuring a vehi- 
cle, something seldom used by journeymen coach-makers, 
we were driven to the Clifton House. After producing our 
autograph in the register of the house, were warmly wel- 
comed. Here we found that kind of welcome which 
causes the heart of true sympathetic mould to beat high 
and warm with reciprocal impulses; in fact, we have ever 
found this to be the case when meeting with members of 
our glorious Coach-makers’ Union, who as brothers firm 
and united for the protection of our interests, prove that 
there still remains with them that old feeling of united and 
brotherly love. 


Among the first we recognized was the genial countenance 
of our former colleague at New Haven, Brother H F. 
Hasson ; we were as happy to meet each other as two 
brothers well could be. The next familiar countenance we 
met was our worthy President Harding, engaged on the 
hotel steps in the laudable enterprise of having those shoes 
blackened and highly polished, no doubt the necessity of 
which was caused by the ox teams failing to do their duty 
in some one of our western capitals. Shortly after we met 
our worthy and capable Secretary, Ware, looking much 
better than when we left him on the 3d of September, one 
year past, in the Quaker City. After becoming acquainted 
with all the delegates present, many of whom were on the 
train in which we arrived, but we were not aware of the 
fact uutil informed by them, we being strangers to each 
other at that time, but not after the brotherly grip wus 
given; we must state just here, that among the number 
was Brother Capron, of No. 4, who claimed that he came 
‘by the shortest and safest route, namely, by canal freight, 
heavy, and cattle cars; it was necessary that he should, 
as large bodies move slow. The sound of the gong draw- 
ing our attention, we repaired to the dining room and dis- 
cussed the coffee and toast prepared by ‘‘ mine host” who 
knows how to keep a hotel, after which we began to make 
preparations to wend our way with huge bundles of docu- 
ments, aS seen many times in Washington, D. C., by the 
legislators of the nation, stowed away in sundry pockets, 
to the Metropolitan Hall. 


The time of the meeting having arrived, the President’s 
gavel came down with a rap, and the Fourth Annual Ses- 
sion of the Coach-Makers’ International Union had assem- 
bled. ‘The Committee on Credentials were appointed, and 
the delegates were invited to step up to Clerk Ware’s office 
and settle their fare, to entitle them to a seat in our con- 
veyance, no sleeping coaches taken. Recess until after- 
noon gave some of the delegates an opportunity of seeing 
the sights of the city, and many availed themselves of the 
privilege. Not being of that number, I am unable to 
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describe what they saw, but shall endeavor to give a short 
description of the city, from having been a frequent visitor 
there before. 

We were always proud of Cincinnati since becoming a 
citizen of Ohio, and can at any time rejoice in her pros- 
perity. She has been, is now, and will be, we hope, in all 
time to come, the proud Queen City of the West. Of 
course every citizen of Ohio knows something of Cincin- 
nati, its salient points of interest, at least, as, for instance, 
its magnificent business houses, its big bridge, its German 
quarter, its vineyards, its huge wine cellars, &c.; but 
there are not many outside of the city who fully appre- 
ciate the greatness of this commercial metropolis of the 
Ohio Valley. There are not many who bear in mind the 
fact that in point of manufactures, Cincinnati stands only 
third on the list of American cities —Philadelphia and New 
York alone surpassing her in the value of manufactures 
put upon the market. As a wholesale grocery market, 
also, Cincinnati ranks third in the United States: her 
trade in this branch of merchandise exceeding the combined 
trade of Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, the past year. 
while her wholesale trade in other branches of traffic 
extends throughout the entire North-west, besides levying 
tribute upon a large section of the South. Such facts as 
these must make this city an important point in the geog- 
raphy of our country. In the manufacture of carriages it 
will compete favorably with Philadelphia and New York 
as to the number of manufactories and the class of work, 
and as the natural outlet and emporium of a vast section 
of country both north and south of the Ohio, it must 
ever be the centre of much interest not only to those im- 
mediately concerned in business here, but to every one 
who feels a pride in the prosperity of our noble State. A 
State also noted for its educational facilities, standing 
second on the list, Massachusetts being very little in 
advance I shall say more of the City of Cincinnati, 
which I hope will interest the readers of our JOURNAL. 

First day in Convention, fraternally yours . 
0. 8. 


ee ae 
For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


PorrLann, Mu., Aug. 17th, 1867. 

Mr. Epiror:—While reading the last number of your 
most valuable JouRNAL, which upholds and strengthens 
every principle that lies at the foundation of the prosperity 
and progress of not only the great army of coach-makers 
throughout the land, but of all classes of mechanics and 
artisans, it occurred to me that one province of such a 
journal clearly is to encourage a thoughtful and inventive 
career, by which the poor artisan may rise to the happy 
eminence of a benefactor to his race, and to positions of 
pecuniary independence and usefulness. This end can be 
no better attained than by bringing into the notice of every 
craftsman the inventive achievments of his fellows, as they 
are developed and given to the world. Our down-east city 
affords an example. It is well known that the knob holes 
of carriage curtains have always been a source of great 
annoyance to all owners and users of carriages after the 
first few months use; and many have been the vain at- 
tempts to remedy the obvious defect of a simple stitched 
hole in the curtain, (leather or cloth,) which is sure quickly 
to stretch and wear. In the winter of 1865-’66, or spring 
of 1866, Mr. John Starkey, of this city, a practical trim- 
mer, bred to the business, brought to comparative perfec- 
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tion a simple eyelet, upon which he had spent much of his 
time for many months in study and experiment. A few 
months later he obtained, I think, the first, if not the only 
patent, ever issued for a carriage eyelet, under the name of 
‘«Starkey’s Improved Curtain Eyelet.”’ This article has 
been now so thoroughly tested by actual use in this vi- 
cinity, that its practical usefulness is proved beyond ques- 
tion, and it seems surely destined to work a speedy revolu- 
tion in curtain fastenings, while its inventor may fairly 
hope to reap his reward in due time. His invention is 
worthy of a brief description. It consists of a metalic 
eyelet, about $ of an inch in diameter, internally or in its 
neck part, and 15-16 of an inch externally in its largest 
part, or external surface. Its neck, or eyelet part, is of 
sufficient length to pass through the curtain, and run over, 
say 14 of an inch. Its external part has a flat shoulder, 
resting upon the curtain all around, say 5-32 of an inch 
wide, terminating in a narrow rim, which turns in over a 
rubber disk, resting upon the same shoulder, and thus 
forms a nearly flat, or slightly oval, surface. The rubber 
disk is perforated through the centre for the admission of 
the knob, Its advantages are obvious, for while it firmly 
holds the rubber disk between its shoulder and its rim on 
the outer surface, it as firmly holds the curtain between 
its shoulder and its neck, rimmed over on the inner surface. 
It fits the common form of knob now in use, and is knobbed 
and unknobbed with great facility, while it.will not wear 
loose and fly off. But its perfect simplicity and adaptation 
to its purpose, are more easily seen than described. I be- 
lieve arrangements have been made with Messrs. C. Cowles 
& Co., of New Haven, to manufacture and sell the Starkey 
eyelet, and probably carriage makers will soon have an 
epportunity to test its utility. Respectfully yours, 
B. D. VeRRILL. 


OUR DEPARTMENTS, 

In opening the departments for the different branches of 
coach-making, we desire to state that they have been 
placed under the supervision of practical workmen con- 
nected with the branches they represent—men who, we 
are fully satisfied, are competent to make this part of the 
JOURNAL attractive and instructive. Communications for 
either of these departments will be addressed to this office. 
All are earnestly requested to contribute, thereby making 
it more instructive and useful. Questions concerning the 
business, and of importance to the craft, will receive prompt 
attention, and be answered through the columns of the 
JOURNAL. 


Aencil, Rule and Square. 


D. BOARD, EDITOR. 


Brother Wood-workers and Readers of the Journal :— 
Being earnestly solicited by the editor to assist in this de- 
partment of the JourRNAL, I have, after due consideration, 
consented, and have taken hold with a determination to 
make it as beneficial to the craft as possible. I desire here 
to state that I make no pretensions to editorial ability, but 
shall content myself with giving as much practical inform- 


ation as possible in few words. It is my intention to 
commence with the next issue to illustrate and explain the 
‘“‘ French or Square Rule.’’ This I shall do in a plain, 
practical manner, and give as much instruction with each 
number as the space allotted will permit, continuing the 
same until fully explained. 

I shall also, at the same time, give the general system of 
drafting, and explain fully how to lay off the carriage parts 
that all may come together correct ; the wheel strike in the 
right place on the body, &c. Our object shall be to im- 
part information, and we invite any who may not under- 
stand our description to make the same known, and it will 
be our pleasure to explain. Any who may differ with us 
in our manner of instructing, will be at liberty to express 
their views through the JourNAL, and thereby add inte- 
rest to the subject. We hope that members of the craft 
throughout the whole country will assist us in making this 
department one of the leading features of the JOURNAL, in 
point of usefulness, by contributing new ideas on anything 
connected with the wood-shop. 

The following is a diagram of a frame for striking an oval: 


This will strike a perfect oval of any size. As ovals are 
always used by coach-makers, it is necessary to know the 
quickest and most correct manner of obtaining them. The 
method of drawing by a string is defective, as the pencil 
varies in traversing the string. There is another mode of 
obtaining one, by squaring the length and width of 
the size required ; then spacing the square into a given num- 
ber of lines, and tracing to the intersecting points. This mode 
requires too much time at the present day. The manner 
of making the trammel is as follows: A A, two pieces, 
one inch square, lapped together in the centre with a one- 
fourth inch groove on the top to receive the dowels of C E. 
It requires a pricker or pin near each end on the bottom of 
A A to prevent it slipping from its place. B is the shaft, 
half inch square. C E are the sockets with the mortices 
cut large enough to slide on shaft B. Insert a dowel in 
the bottom of the two sockets C E, with a screw on top to 
prevent slipping on the shaft. P is the hole to receive a 
pencil in shaft B. Now, it is ready for use. Slip sockets 
C and E on shaft B. Supposing your oval is to be 13 by 
21; you set the dowel in socket C 64 inches from pencil 
P, being half the width of the oval. Place E 104 inches 
from pencil P, being half the length of the oval; tighten 
the screws to prevent the sockets from slipping on the 
shaft. Now, take shaft B, and place dowels of C E in 
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grooves A A. Now, you are ready for turning the shaft 
B, keeping the dowels C E in grooves A A, they being 
your guide; which will strike an oval represented in dia- 
gram. 


The above diagram more properly belongs to the Smiths’ 
Department ; but in many shops the duty of drafting the 
joints devolves upon the wood-worker. I, therefore, in- 
sert it in this department. The plan here laid out is for 
the purpose of making the joints, and ascertaining the cor- 
rect point for the knuckle without laying the top down to 
see whether correct. In finishing fine falling-top carriages 
a great deal depends on a smooth top to make a perfect 
job. Nothing looks so bad in a show-room as a wrinkled 
top, (particularly a close top,) often caused by raising and 
lowering in making joints. 

In explanation, you will prepare a board, length and 
width not particular, say 3 feet 6 inches long, and from 
10 to 12 inches wide. Straighten one edge, and from the 
left end of the board at the lower edge, mark the point 
figure 1. Next ascertain the distance from figure 1 to 
figure 2, and see if figure 2 is higher or lower than figure 
1; on a level line mark the difference, if any, the bottom 
edge uf the board being your guide. Now, proceed to lay 
off for centre of bows, as presented when the top is down ; 
measure two inches from figure 2 on a perpendicular 
line for the centre of back bow, the same distance to 
the second bow, and so on, until the centre of bows 
are all complete. Now, lay your straight edge at the 
centre of figure 1, and on the point marked for the bow, 
and draw a straight line through. Measure from No. 1 to 
No. 5, top prop. Mark this on the line of the third bow, 
and it will give you No. 3. Measure from No. 1 to 6, and 
you have the distance to No. 4. Now, you will need 4 
pins at Nos. 1,2,3 and4. You willnow prepare a cord with 
a leather ring at each end. Take the distance from No. 2 to 
No. 5 with cord; with this distance ascertained, you will 
take the ring from No. 5, and place it on pin No. 3; the 
ring on No. 3, the other on No. 2. Draw out your cord, 
as shown in diagram by figures of back joint. This point 
is for the centre of your knuckle. Proceed in like manner 
with the front joint. You may place the joints, when forged, 
on the pins of the board, and you will see if correct. This 
rule can be applied to extension tops in the same manner, 
by adding the extra bows, and changing the pins on the 
board to suit the top that the joints are required for. 


ll 


Sledge and Antil 


V. ULCAN, EDITOR. 


| 


Hammer, 


Brother Coach smiths and Readers of the Journal:— 
The time being so short since my engagement to supply 
this department of the JourNAL, I find I am unable, with 
my other duties, to do so in time for this number, but will 
endeavor to be on hand in the future. 

I ask the co-operation of the members of this branch of 
the business in all sections of the country, and will en- 
deavor to make this department as interesting and useful 
as possible. 


are 


Atty, Aintte and gaint-Drush. 


P. ALETTE, EDITOR. 


Brother Painiers—Having consented to give my assis- 
tance in supplying articles on painting each month, in 
connection with the other branches of our business, 
it having been determined to increase the size of the 
JOURNAL, and devote a certain space each month to the 
separate departments, a want long felt by the trade, the 
younger branches of it especially. I shall endeavor to 
gather together during the year all that is useful to this 
branch of our trade, and publish it for their benefit. There 
will also be discussed in this department the different man- 
ners and styles of doing work; so as to attain the highest 
perfection in the art of painting; therefore, any sugges- 
tions on improvements that may be made by any of 
our numerous readers, in any section of the country, 
will always be received with favor at the office, and if of 
sufficient importance will be published. There are many | 
excellent things lie hidden in men’s minds, that only 
require to be brought to light, and now the Coach-Makers 
have a medium of their own through which they can speak 
to their fellow-craftsmen, let us hope they will do so. 

Puiucs 1n Screw Houes.—These are things that give 
endless annoyance to painters, and many have been the 
ways and means tried to avoid their showing when the job 
is finished. Of course the painter is to blame in whatever 
ill-feature or condition that the work happens to have. It 
it is supposed it should be perfect when it leaves his hands, 
but the fault does not rest with him, as I will proceed to 
show. Owing to the scarcity of white wood, at almost all 
times, it is quite fresh when the panels are put on, the 
screws are put in, and then comes the plugging process. 
With mallet in hand, the body-maker proceeds to drive 
them in, and it is just here where all the trouble is caused, 
that drives the poor painter nearly out of his mind to 
remedy. The plug is driven hard down on the screw. 
Now the wood being fresh, it naturally shrinks, while 
behind the plug the solid screw-head prevents any shrinking 
there; consequently, about the time the body comes from 
the trimmer’s hands to be finished, after it has stood some 
time, you find all the screw holes, and then there are 
attempts made to flat them smooth. which often makes the 
matter worse, for you rub through where the plug stands 
out, then the grain rises, and so your job has a very bad 
appearance when finished. Now for the remedy to avoid 
all this trouble. It consists in this, when the body-maker 
drives his plug, he should always be particular to leave a 
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vacuum between the plug and screw, in other words, not 
let the plug touch the screw-head, and then when the panel 
shrinks the plug will have room to shrink with it, and 
it would always keep its level position. Painters should 
always be careful in calling the attention of body-makers 
to this fact, and not take the blame of what does not 
belong to them The same thing may be said of brad 
holes, which often times show very bad on panels. This 
is caused by the brads being punched in too far, so that 
the painter is compelled to putty up the holes to make a 
surface, and every one knows that in a short time the brad- 
head rusts and forces out the putty. Now there is no 
actual necessity to make the holes so deep, because as soon 
as the brad-head has caught the panel, it has done its work ; 
it is simply driven there to hold it in its present position, 
and keep it there. Now if the brad entered the panel say 
one-sixteenth of an inch, it would be quite sufficient for 
strength and durability, and the hole could be filled, in 
coating the body with lead and filling. The oil lead used 
for priming the body would prevent the brad-heads from 
rusting, and thus efficiency in work would be secured. 

This being the first number of the volume, I will not take 
up any more of your space this month, but claim a little 
more in the next. 


Shears, Needle and Gack Bammer, 


T. ACKS, EDITOR. 


To Carriage Trimmers, Readers of the Journal: 
Having agreed to undertake the responsibility of fur- 


nishing sketches and ideas of trimming for the JOURNAL, | 


and fully appreciating the difficulties to be encountered, I 
applied to and have received from some of the best talent 
in our branch, if not the very best, promise of assistance 
in furnishing interesting matter for our branch of the Jour- 
NAL. We deem it unnecessary to remind trimmers that 
it is almost impossible to teach, by theory alone, any man 
how to be a good trimmer without the necessary practice 
that would enable him to understand the theoretical part 
of the trade. We will therefore not attempt it, but will 
confine ourselves strictly to furnishing practical ideas and 
drawings of the latest styles, both as regards work and 
material in vogue. 

Hoping that our efforts will be of practical benefit to 
the great number of trimmers who have not the opportu- 
nity of personally inspecting the styles as they are pro- 
duced, and to our branch generally, in opening a way by 
which they can disseminate their ideas on general subjects 
in regard to the trade, and thus benefit each other by 
giving them publicity through the columns of the JouRNAL. 

We also earnestly invite the co-operation of all who take 
an interest in the success of the enterprise, by contributing 
anything they may deem would be of advantage if pub- 
lished in the JouRNaL. Brother Trimmers, wake up, give 
us a hand. Push the Journat into every locality, no 
matter how distant. If its columus to-day are not inte- 
resting enough to make it valuable, send us your ideas ; 
take your pencil, and send us a drawing, and help to make 
the next number what this one may not be. 

In conclusion, any information which you may require, 
pertaining to this branch of the business, we will be most 
happy to give you to the best of our ability. We will 


furnish information in regard to stock, material used, 
work, toois, &c., in each succeeding number, as far as 
space &c., will permit. 


CUSHION AND FALL SEWED TOGETHER. 

How to MAKE THE Fautu.—Take a piece of heavy 
enameled duck and fit it to the body about to be trimmed. 
Lay it then on a smooth board; a tack in each corner. 
Then take a strip of harness or split leather seven- 
eighths of an inch wide, one-eighth in thickness, and 
paste it on the duck, one-quarter of an inch from 


the edge around the two ends and bottom, also on the 

middle of the fall, (see pattern,) the top edges finishing to 

'a point, one (1) inch from the top. Next take a strip of 
harness leather, three-cighths of an inch wide and of a 
good thickness, split it, or reduce it, to a three edged shape 

| and paste it on the top of the piece, or raiser, as it it called, 

already on. If you wish it fancy, you may lay on three- 

' edged strips in any pattern, pendant from the top of the 

- fall, but they must be narrower and lighter than the other 

‘one. When dry, paste all over with good soft paste, and 

‘lay on your cloth, taking care to rub well in on the raisers. 

| When this is dry, stitch along the edge of each raiser and 

. bind the outer edge with a turn-over welt of patent leather, 
except the top edge. The appearance of this fall can be 

greatly improved by laying strips of thin welt (patent) 

_leather, three-eighths of an inch wide, edges turned in, to 

. be stitched, on all along the inner edge of the wide raisers, 

,on top of the cloth of course. This makes a very stylish 
and much used fall for light work ; it is cheap, easy made, 

and looks fine. 

' How 10 MAKE THE CusH1on.—Take a piece of heavy 
duck, enameled, and lay it on the seat; mark all around 
with a pencil, then cut it one-quarter of an inch larger 
all the way round. Next take apiece of average thick 
split leather, 1¢ inches in width, fit it to the penci? mark 

on the front of your cushion bottom fitting to the flare of 

your seat, also, the back of the cushion is made usually 
about 24 inches high. Then tack a strip of muslin on 

a board, paste the cushion front on that, then paste a 

three-edged raiser on it; when dry, cut the ends of the 

raisers to a nice point, (see drawing,) and paste a piece of 
thin collar (patent) leather on it, large enough to project 
half an inch round. When dry, take a piece of cloth, one 
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(1) inch wider than the collar leather, and as long as it. 
Next, measure your three-edged raiser, and cut, or tear, 
the cloth along the centre, one (1) inch shorter than the 
raiser. Sew this cut neatly along the edge of the raiser, 
wrong side of the cloth up, and in a such manner that 
when finished and turned over, the edge of the cloth will 
show turned im all round the raiser. Next take a piece of 


thin twine ov cord, and lay it under the cloth around the ; 


raiser; paste and turn the cloth down over the twine on 
the collar leather; rub it well up against the twine, thus 
forming a cloth facing, with patent leather centre and 
raised welt all round, making one of the most durable and 
neat cushion fronts ever got up, and one very*much in 
vogue here. When dry, stitch all round the raised welt 
outer edge. 

The back and side facings are generally made of split 
leather, or stiffened buckram, 2} inches high at the back 
and reduced along the sides to fit the front, and covered 
with cloth and lined with muslin, leaving cloth and muslin 
enough over the edge to sew to. The welts used are collar 
(patent) leather, cut one inch wide. Now stitch up your 
corners, sew your facings to the bottom until you come 
to the front corner, here take your fall and sew it in firmly 


_ three or four inches, then also,sew or; stitch in a short 
| strap, 3 inches long and 1}, wide, of harness leather, in 


such a manner that when the cushion is complete, it will 
be on the front of the bottom and under the fall. It is 
for the purpose of fastening the cushion to the seat in 
place of cushion straps. For a plain top cushion, cut the 
top 24 inches longer and 2 inches wider than the facings ; 
the top lined with good muslin, the corners well cut off or 
rounded so as to leave very little wrinkle in the corners. 
All cushions to be made up witha false top. Stuff the 
bottom with moss or cut sponge, the upper compartment or 
top with hair very lightly. The cushion represented in the 
pattern is a new style, which I use altogether, having a 
wrinkled roll, 24 inches wide around the back and sides, 
none on the front. This top is made on a frame, very little 
fullness to the top proper, but to the roll, as follows: one- 
half as long again as the surface to be covered by the roll, 
and in the width 24 inches fullness. Three rows of but- 
tons, six in each row, the first row 34 inches from the end 
and 3 inches from the front of the cushion. Be careful to 
lay off your buttoning correctly. 


Back, Cushion and Fall for Close or Roll-up Top Buggy, 
(Contributed by Henry Hesler, New York City.) 


The back is made in rolls and diamonds as represented 
in drawing, the top and bottom plates pulled, or flared, 
outwards from the centre, the ends and bottom bound with 
a turned-over welt of patent leather. The back is made 
up on thick pasteboard, or on five ply of buckram pasted 
together, which is cut so as to just meet the top edge of 
the cushion when completed. The only wood used is the 
narrow piece usual on light buggies from which the back 
hangs when finished. The cushion is made up as per 
directions for making cushion and fall, with this 
exception: no patent leather shows on the front, the 
cloth being merely rubbed in on the raisers as shown: the 
small diamonds in tne centre are made of harness leather, 
and pasted on the same as the other raisers. The Fall is 
made up as per directions for making cushion and fall ; 
the small double lines are raisers made half-round or three 


edged ; the spaces marked A are underlaid with carpet. 
The whole fall shows no patent leather except the binding 
around the outer edge. 


C, F. Gillett’s Patent Thimble Skein & Babbited Axle Box 
for Vehicles. 


BB, the Babbit metal, brass, 
: or any soft metal lining, as 
poured around the polished bearings of the axle, through 
the sprueholes EE. aa, the flanges for supporting the 
soft metal lining. The bearings of the axle are turned and 
polished to correspond with the Babbit metal lining B B, 
in which they turn. The patentee claims that a vehicle 
with these boxes will draw one-third easier than any other 
now in use, less liable to heat, and effectually prevents ac- 
cumulation of dust in the box or upon the axle arm. For 
further particulars, address C. F. Gillett, Sparta, Monroe 
County, Wis. 


a 


Lovs, in the bosom of youth, is the well-spring whence 
arises the pure fountains of hope, great deeds and swelling 
thoughts of a bright future. 
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Grade Items. 


Tue “Labor Reform” men in Allegheny county have 
formed.a political party, and nominated a ticket. 

Gen. S. F. Carzy has been nominated for Congress by 
the Trades’ Assembly of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A new paper, devoted to the interests of labor, has been 
started in Philadelphia, called the Welcome Workman, 
edited and published by J. C. Fincher. 

The Earnest Life is the title of a new weekly paper, de- 
voted to the cause of labor, and published in Lockport, 
New York, by T. S. Bounsall. 

Te recent strikes among the coal miners in the interior 
of Pennsylvania, it is reported, have resulted in a reduction 
of wages, which now average about nine dollars a week. 

A LARGE “Labor Reform” meeting was held in Me- 
chanics’ Hall, Worcester, Mass., on the evening of the 23d 
ult. Speeches were made by Hon. Amasa Walker and E. 
H. Heywood. Great enthusiasm was manifested. 

Tue Carpenters’ National Union held their annual ses- 
sion in this city last month. Officers elected: A. W. 
Phelps, President; S. J. Wallace, First Vice President ; 
Wm. McChesney, Second Vice President; E. 8S. Rosman, 
Secretary ; T. W. Harris, Treasurer. Next session will be 
held at Cincinnati, Ohio, September, 1868. 

THE working people at the Bartlett Mills, in Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts, have been notified that eleven hours’ 
work daily will be required after the close of the month of 
September. The mills now run ten hours, and the owners 
complain that, at the present rate of wages, they do not 
pay. Wages are not increased for the increase of work, 
however. 

Tue International Workingmen’s Congress, which was 
recently held at Lasuanne, in France, has terminated. The 
principal subjects discussed were the part of men and wo- 
men in society, the education of children, education in gen- 
eral, and freedom of education. Resolutions opposing the 
employment of women as industrial laborers, opposing 
capital punishment, and encouraging co-operation, were 
adopted. The next session is to be held at Brussels, in 
1868. 


Science and Art. 


A PERFECT locomotive cylinder and valve, cast solid in 
steel, is considered a curiosity at the Paris Exposition. 
Cast iron cylinders are less difficult to make. 

THE first steam whistle, so far as is known, was made 
by a workman named Adrian Stephens, at Dowlais, Eng- 
land, about 1832, and fitted to one of the boilers there as 
an alarm when the water fell short. 


Mr. Dreyssz, the inventor of the Prussian needle-gun, 
has just invented a new gun for grenades, (explosive balls, ) 
which scatter to the breadth of five feet and the height of 
three. 

In Switzerland, the cost of telegraphing is to be reduced 
one-half, and after New Year’s day, in 1868, a message 
may be sent anywhere within the country for the low price 
of ten cents. 


In a railroad of five hundred miles in length, the expan- 
sion of the rails, caused by the heat of summer, amounts 
to nearly a quarter of a mile from the point of contraction 
in winter. This expansion is all taken up by the joints 
between the rails. 

A NEw explosive powder, called haloxylin, has recently 
been invented, which is claimed to present numerous ad- 
vantages over other blasting compounds. It neither ignites 
spontaneously nor explodes under friction or percussion, 
and gives off neither deleterious gases nor blinding smoke, 
The inventors are two Austrians. 

WELDING SteeL AND Cast oR MALLEABLE [RoN.—Mr. 
William Carson Corsan, of Sheffield, has provisionally 
specified the use of a composition, consisting of borax, 
fifty parts; Calais sand, thirty parts; emery, ten parts; 
and manganese, ten parts, in the welding of steel and cast 
or malleable iron. 

SotpER FOR Street Joints.—Take of tine silver, nine- 
teen pennyweights; copper, one ditto; brass, two ditto; 
melt under a coat of charcoal dust; and a most excellent 
silver solder will be the result ; it possesses several advan- 
tages over the usual spelter solder, or brass, when em- 
ployed in soldering cast steel, &c., as it fuses with less 
heat, and its whiteness has a better appearance than 
brass. 


€o-operation. 


Tue shoe-makers of Philadelphia are actively engaged 
in establishing a Co-operative Trade Association. 


A CO-OPERATIVE grocery and provision store association 
was recently organized in Washington. Steps will be im- 
mediately taken to begin operations. 


Mecuanics in New York are organizing a co-operative 
company to purchase coal for their households. By this 
means they expect to buy coal from $1.50 to $2 per ton 
cheaper, and get 2,240 pounds to the ton, instead of 2000. 


Tue International Co-operative Iron Foundry of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., 1s now being put in operation, with every pros- 
pect of success. Mr. Sylvis, the President of the I. M. I. 
U., is, we understand, now in that city, superintending 
the organization of the company. 


Tue Trenton, N. J., Co-operative Benefit Society, No. 1, 
is in a prosperous condition. The balance-sheet for the 
half year ending June 30th, shows receipts from the sale of 
goods amounting to $19,777.37; interest and dividends 
paid at the end of the term, $441.49. 


Tre Cleveland Co-operative Stove and Hollow Ware 
Foundry Company filed its certificate of incorporation with 
the Secretary of State at Columbus, on Wednesday. The 
business to be carried on by the company is indicated by 
its name, and the capital stock is $250,000, divided into 
shares of $100 each. 


THE co-operative provision store started about eleven 
weeks ago by the workingmen of St. Louis is doing a 
splendid business. It was started on a capital of about 
$3000, and with two men to attend the store. Another 
man has been employed, and the capital stock of the co- 
operators is being largely increased. 
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Poetry 


LABOR. 


od 


There’s a never-dying chorus 
Breaking on the human ear, 
In the busy town before us 
Voices loud, and deep and clear. 
This is labor’s endless ditty ; 
This is toil’s prophetic voice, 
Sounding through the town and city 
Bidding human hearts rejoice. 


Sweeter than the poet’s singing 
Is that anthem of the tree; 
Blither is the anvil’s ringing 
Than the song of bird or bee. 
There’s a glory in the rattle 
Of the wheels ’mid factory gloom ; 
Richer than e’er snatched from battle 
Are the trophies of the loom. 


See the skillful mason raising 
Gracefully yon towering pile; 

Round the forge and furnace blazing 
Stand the noble men of toil. 

They are heroes of the people, 

| Who the wealth of nations raise; 

Every dome, and spire, and steeple 
Rear their heads in labor’s praise- 


Glorious men of truth and labor, 
Shepherds of the human fold, 

That shall lay the brand and sabre 
With the barbarous things of old. 

Priests and prophets of creation, 

| Bloodless heroes in the fight, 

‘ Toilers for the world’s salvation, 

| Messengers of peace and light. 


| Peace and plenty send abroad; 
| Better far the spade and barrow 
| ; Than the cannon or the sword. 
Each invention, each impr ovement, 
Renders weak oppression’s rod; 
Every sign and every movement 
+ Brings us nearer truth and God. 


2°08 


The following lines are not limited to any particular locality, but 


| are applicable to every neighborhood: 


Would you like to know the secrets 
Of your neighbor’s house and life? 
| How he lives and how he doesn’t, 
And just how he treats his wife? 
How he spends his time of leisure, 
Whether sorrowful or gay? 
And where he goes for pieasure, 
To the concert or the play? 
If you wish it, I will tell you— 
Let me whisper to you sly— 
If your neighbor is but civil, 
It is not you business why. 


| 
| In short, instead of prying 
Into other men’s affairs, 
If you do your own but justice, 
You will have no time for their’s. 
Be attentive to such matters 
As concern yourself alone, 
And whatever fortune flatters, 
Let your business be your own. 
One word by way of finis— 
Let me whisper to you sly— 
If you wish to be respected, 
You must cease to be a pry. 


Speed the plow and speed the harrow; 


IT I8 NOT YOUR BUSINESS WHY. 


Selections. 


Tus [MpoRTANCE OF LEARNING A TRADE.—We do not 
intend, under this heading, to speak of the importance of 
becoming an apprentice to any mechanical business, but 
of the importance of learning—acquiring—a trade, of be- 
coming a workman at the business chosen. It is not 
enough that a young man goes into a shop and works for 
a longer or shorter period as a neophyte, but that he be- 
comes master of the rudiments of his business. The coun- 
try is filled with unfinished mechanics ; every trade is over- 
burdened with the miserable hangers-on who, professing a 
knowledge of a buisness, bring it into disrepute by their 
incompetency. Thereis no bond in this country by which 
the master can control the time of an apprentice for a 
period sufficient to remunerate the employer for the losses 
sustained in the early stages of the apprenticeship, or to 
give the apprentice a proper knowledge of his business. 
The apprentice is free to leave his master and employment, 
whenever, in his opinion, he has collected scraps enough of 
superficial knowledge to set up as an independent worker. 
He becomes dissatisfied with the character of his work or 
the amount of compensation, and, finding other work and 
larger pay, he quits his master’s employment just when 
his services have begun to be valuable, thus committing a 
fraud upon his employer, and doing a great injury to him- 
self. 

Tn no case is the term required to learn a trade too long. 
According to the value and difficulties of the business, it 
varies from three to seven years, and the most faithful and 
observant apprentice, after having filled his full term of 
apprenticeship, finds he has much to learn before he can 
honestly claim to be entirely and thoroughly competent. 
For at least a few months the apprentice is a constant 
source of anxiety and expense. From want of experience, 
or from heedlessness, or dislike to the particular job given 
him, he breaks tools, and ruins enough work in a week to 
cover all the profits of his work for months. The employer 
bears with this, patiently or impatiently, as the case may 
be, in the hope that, during the last part of the novitiate’s 
apprenticeship, he may reap some return from the profits 
of his work. Under such circumstances, it must be very 
vexatious to have an apprentice leave just when he is be- 
coming, in some measure, useful. Yet it is a common oc- 
currence in this country, Apprentices seem too often to 
be devoid of conscience, and wanting in the principles of 
common honesty. 


Nor is such conduct of any real, permanent advantage to 
the apprentice. He becomes the Bohemian of the work- 
shop, a waif driven hither and thither, having a smattering 
of knowledge, and yet understanding no one thing tho- 
roughly. His services are not sought ; he is only a ‘+ Jack- 
at-a-pinch,’’ to be used merely used to fill a space other- 
wise empty. Scores of such half-baked mechanics can be 
picked up any day ; they infest shops, torment employers, 
and disgrace the business they falsely profess to under- 
stand, They are industrial vagrants, if such a term is 
permissible, to be shunned and despised by every honor- 
able workman. ‘‘ Unstable as water, they cannot excel.” 

The ambition of the apprentice to be ranked among 
journeymen is a laudable one when properly directed, but 
it can only be realized by an honest and persistent stick- 
ing to his obyious and plain duties, If he ever expects to 
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teach, he must first be taught; if he desires to direct, he 
should submit to direction. What this country necds in 
the industrial arts is finished workmen. They are scarce, 
and always in demand. A competent and intelligent work- 
man is seldom wanting a good job. When business is 
slack, the incompetents are first discharged, while the 
valuable workman is kept, often at a serious pecuniary 
loss to his employer, simply because it is difficult to fill his 
place. 

These considerations have nothing new in them, but, 
because they are so trite and hackneyed, they are not 
enough considered by apprentices. We earnestly invite 
their attention to the subject, believing that it will be to 
their present and prospective advantage to deal honestly in 
this as well as other respects. —Scientific American. 
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i Niscellacnous. 


ss 


To Remove STAINS FROM THE CHARACTER.— Get rich. 

A MAN can go along without advertising, and so can a 
wagon without greasing, 6ut i¢ goes hard. 

OYSTERS are Somewhat expensive in London. 
there at the rate of about $40 a bushel. 


Tue depth of Bass’ Straits is about forty-five fathoms, 
and the cable crossing it 200 miles long. 


Tue Methodists have fifty-one weekly publications in 
this country. 


Amona the manufactures of Maine, it is noticed that the 
Pepperell Cotton Mills made last year a profit of $239,588. 
and the Laconia Mills $137,870. 

Gir_s that are not handsome hate those that are: while 
those who are handsome hate each other. Which has the 
best time of it ? 


Post-OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS are established throughout 
England for the benefit of small depositors. They have 
been in existence four years, and at the close of 1866 held 
in deposit, including accrued interest, £40,605,875 in gold. 

AN Italian Association for the promotion of popular 
education has offered a prize of one thousand dollars for 
the best original essay on self-help, with reference especially 
to its bearings on domestic and national life. 


Tue cotton product of 1866 and 1867, for the cotton 
year, which closed on August 31st, is reported by the New 
York Financiul and Commercial Chronicle, at 2,019,271 
bales, as compared with 2,193,987 bales for the previous 
year. 


Tue French are engaged in getting up a new expedition 
for the purpose of Arctic exploration, under the direction 
of M. Lambert. The estimated expense is $120,000, a 
large portion of which has already been subscribed. The 
Emperor has given $10,000. Preparations for a German 
expedition are understood to be also under way. 


Tue mercantile tonnage of the principal commercial 
nations of the world is estimated by a foreign authority at 
7,000,000 tons for Great Britain, 5,000,000 for the United 
States, and 1,840,000 for Northern Germany. Denmark 
has but 140,000 tons of shipping, whilst France, Italy, the 
Netherlands and Spain each have less than North Germany. 
Great Britain and the United States, it will thus be seen, 
are far ahead of other nations. 


They sell 


iC The following resolutions were passed at the last ses- 
sion of the International Union, and ordered to be printed 
in the JOURNAL: 


Resolved, That to Cincinnati Union, No. 10, we offer our 
sincere thanks, as a body and as individuals, for the cor- 
dial kindness with which we have been received and eater- 
tained. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this body are due to the 
committee who accompanied them on their pleasant excur- 
sion to Spring Grove and Mt. Auburn on Sunday, and 
under whose immediate care we were so excellently enter- 
tained. 

Resolved, That to Mr. Garrison, the proprietor of the 
Clifton House, and to his gentlemanly clerks and attend- 
ants, we must acknowledge our obligations for their uni- 
form kindness while guests under his roof. 

Resolved, That the cordial acknowledgments of the C. 
M. I. U. are due, and are hereby cheerfully tendered, to 
the press of Cincinnati for the evidence of their good will 
in publishing the proceedings of this Convention. 

Resolved, On behalf of our craft throughout the country, 
we return our most sincere thanks to Union No. 1, of New 
York City, for their indomitable energy in maintaining 
their rights against the unjust demands of avaricious em-. 
ployers. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due to Messrs. Shotwell, 
Finnegan and others, of No. 15, Newark, N. J., for the 
upright and manly course they have pursued in the diffi- 
culty with one of the employers, and we will pledge our 
last dollar to aid them to secure their rights for which they 
are so nobly battling, and prove to the world that the me- 
chanic has a soul as well as the employer; and we do most 
decidedly condemn the action of the editor of the New 
York MaGazine in his editorial published in the issue for 
August, 1867, reflecting on the character of our brethren. 

Resolved, Our thanks are eminently due to the officers 
of the I. U., and we assure them we appreciate their valu- 
able services for the past year. 
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For the Coach- Makers’ International Journal 


OBITUARY. 

At a regular meeting of Coach-Makers Union No. 6, of 
Wilmington, Del., held August 6th, 1867, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, It has pleased an Almighty Providence to take 
from our midst, by death, our esteemed and worthy bro- 
ther, Ropert Simprrs ; therefore, be it 

feesolved, That while we would submit with reverence 
to the afflictive stroke, we would tender to the bereaved 
family of our deceased brother our sincerest sympathy. 

Resolved, That in the death of Brother Simprrs our 
Union has lost an esteemed and faithful member, and 


| society a just and honorable man, 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented 
to the family of the deceased, and also be published in the 
Coacu-MAkgrs’ INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL. 

(Signed) Ricuarp Burton, JR., 

Jos. H. Mussick, 
Epw. W. Grieves, 


Committee. 


_ 2 0 oe > “ 
Requisires ror Gone to Law.—A good purse, a good 


cause, a good attorney, a good counsel, good evidence, a 
good jury, and good luck. 
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ay Ya | Breap Puppinc.—Take some light white bread, and 
AMoral Ressons, _cut it into slices. Line w pudding mould with it, and 


f ~ ; | bread, until the mould is nearly full. Pour over all a pint 
Tux sparkle of a gratified wife’s eye will go further than of warm milk, in which two p Ainoceen beaten eggs eas 
a ton of coal—it warms the heart. _ been well mixed. Cover the mould with a pudding cloth, 
IpteNEss is the nursery of crime. Itis that prolific | put it into a saucepan with a little boiling water. Let it 
germ of which all rank and poisonous vices are the fruits. boil for an hour and a half, and serve it up with wine 
It is the source of temptation. It is the field where ‘the | Sauce. 
enemy sows tares while men sleep.” Could we trace the A Deticatrt Dessert.—Lay half a dozen crackers in a 
history of a large class of vices, we should find that they tureen, pour on enough boiling water to cover them. In 
originate from the want of employment, and are brought a few minutes they will be swollen to three or four times 
in to supply its place. _ their original size. Now grate loaf sugar and a little nut- 
meg over them, and drop on enough sweet cream to make 
a nice sauce, and you will have a simple and delicious 
dessert that will rest lightly on the stomach, and it is 
easily prepared. Leave out the cream and it is a valuable 
recipe for ‘‘ sick room cookery.” 


A Hint tro Youna Women.—Young women, trust not _ 
to uncertain riches, but prepare yourself for every emer- | 
gency in life. Learn to work, and be not dependent on 
servants to make your bread ; sweep your own floors, and 
darn your own stockings. Above all, do not esteem too | 
lightly those honorable young men who sustain themselves | 
and their aged parents by the work of their own hands, | ’ ay : 
while you caress and receive into your company those idle - Demedies aNd Acceipts, 


popinjays, who never lift a finger to help themselves as | 
| 
| 


long as they can keep body and soul together, and get _ 


ee 4, live in fashion. Bap BreatH From Ontons.—A few leaves of parsley 


eaten with vinegar will prevent any disagreable conse- 
Tue VaLur or PRupEeNcE.—A prudent man will repair quences from eating onions. 


his house while the weather is fair, and not put it off till =, ce nals fag 
winter; a careful pilot will take advantage of wind and. bik Fine it Se pare AAI ieee igi bas a 
tide, and so put out to sea, not stay till a storm arises ; the | ee ee ee 


traveler will take his time in his journey, and mend his er Soe hee vere | ire os cites veennee 


pace when the night comes on, lest darkness overtake him, | ee 

The smith will strike while the iron is hot, lest it grow Russtan Remepy ror Morns.—One ounce of gum 
cool, and so he lose his labor. So we ought to take heed camphor and one of powdered shells of red pepper are 
to our day of grace, to make use of the present time, that, | macerated in eight ounces of strong alcohol for seven days ; 
when we come to die, we may have nothing to do but to then strain. Sprinkle the furs and roll up closely in cloth 
die; for there will be a time when there will be no place | or paper. 


for repentance, when time will be no more, when the door ‘Tay Tron TrearMenr.—This consists in placing the 
will be shut, when there will be no entrance at all. | legs in iron boots and subjecting them to an oscillating 


motion of 1200 a minute, and the arms, similarly encased, 
o> au a motion of 2000 a minute. This operation, causing 
Oh £ Household. 'almost insufferable heat to the extremities, is resorted to 
| for the purpose of vitalizing and increasing the action of 
= — | the muscles and nerves. 
Corn Oysters.—One pint of grated green corn, one cup | (jos ies 
of flour, one dessert spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 5,7. Guns he Locksaw is sent to us by a correspondent. 
pepper, one egg. Mix the ingredients together, drop, and — Pedi : ses gan oa Wy aang tit; D. C., who had been 
fry them in hot lard. They are an excellent relish for - ee surat oe oxed jaw for more than three months, 
breakfast, and a good side dish for dinner; in taste they ®7G W20 Was so far gone that his case was despaired of by 
| resemble fried oysters. _more than twenty physicians, was cured by an old woman, 
who made repeated applications of the spirits of turpen- 
Cocoanut Puppine.—Secure a fresh cocoanut; remove tine to his face and neck. Our correspondent adds that 
the shell and the brown skin, grate the nut, turn on two the person is now pursuing his business as usual, a 
quarts of scalding milk, with a little salt ; (a table-spoon- | youches for the truth of the above statement. 
fulof flour may be stirred in the milk.) Three eggs, and 


Mie to the taste, avid a’ small pi P bites). 3 iat Tue Uses or CuarcoaL.—Rubbing the teeth, and 
ris Bk tan: man Pieee on Daueers ve caren") washing out the mouth with fine charcoal powder will 


render the teeth beautifully white, and the breath perfectly 
Baxep Frovur Puppine.—Take three pints or two sweet, where an offensive breath has been owing to a scor- 
quarts of milk; scald to nearly boiling heat, and have six | butic disposition of the gums. Putrid water is immediately 
table-spoonfuls of nicely sifted flour, braided as for starch, | deprived of its bad smell by charcoal. When meat, fish, 
with a little cold milk. ‘Turn the scalding milk on this, | &c., from intense heat or long keeping, are likely to pass 
carefully stirring to prevent its settling, Beat three eggs | into a state of corruption, a simple and pure mode of keep- 
and add, with sugar to the taste, and a small piece of | ing them sound and healthful is, by putting a few pieces of 
butter, and a little salt. Care must be taken not to let it | charcoal, each the size of an egg, into the pot or saucepan 
over-do. Grate on nutmeg before serving. wherein the flesh or fish is to be boiled. 


sii i ike a 


| 
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TABLE MANNERS, 


In silence I must take my seat, 


Tue newest thing is a linen wedding. What next? 
‘«Wuart a grasping disposition you have,” said a young 


Pouth's Column. | Seraps of Humor. 
| 
| 


And give God thanks before I eat; i ee : “ 

Must for, my, food in pationse ait | lady to her lover, whose arm encircled her pretty waist. 

Till T aim asked to hand my plate; ; | Whuy is a prosy preacher like the middle of a wheel ? 
must not scoid, nor whine, nor pout, | / 4 é : ‘ . 

Nosmoye my chair beieenaabe Because the fellows around him are tired. 


With knife, or fork, or napkin-ring, | Iv is << coming through the rye” that makes so many 
I must not play, nor must I sing; 


I must not speak a useless word, fellows walk cross-legged, 


For children must be seen- “not heard; Wuar kind of ale is best calculated to promote health, 
I must not talk about my food, 


Nor fret if I don’t think it good; happiness and longevity of life? Why, the female, of 

My mouth pith food I maa re REO WSs : | course. - 

Nor while I’m eating speak aloud; | ‘a 3 5 5 

Must turn my head to cough or sneeze, | oa I can’? find bread for my family,”’ said a lazy fellow 

ane erent irr ng, goed | - Jeter in company. ‘‘ Nor I,” replied an industrious miller, «I 
2 table-c 8 s . & iat apes, Sar 

Nor with my food wt pin soil; | obliged to work for it. 

i st K 7 S$€e y ave ”9 IS jo’ ”? 

Rar coned the ate ee | oot Waosr pigs are those, my lad #”’ «Why, they talgme 

When told to rise, then I must put _to that ’ere big sow.’’ ‘* No, 1 mean who is their master ? 

My chair away with noiseless foot; | ‘¢ Why, that little ’un; he’s a rare ’un to fight.” 

And lift my heart to God above, y> He ets : 8 

In praise for all his wondrous love. R.W.Byrox.| A TEACHER Said to a hittle girl at school, «If a naughty 


girl should hurt you, like a good little girl you would for- 
: a give her, wouldn’t you?’? +««Yes, ma’am,”’ she replied, 
what a big apple?” “if I couldn’t catch her !”” 
Mother—« It’s wicked, Franky, to say Great Cesar. | a eee h aia 
I’ve often reproved you for using this bad word, which | a nba the es nee ng 8 bite 
you have learned from the boys in the street, but you keep" T8Y2 Shy eh you i es “ Ca ee Och, bless 
on repeating it. Now I will tell you what I willdo. Iwill oeidh acid gel Lape “hil ave been mabe 
give you five cents not to say ‘Great Cesar’ any more.” | Y°@r® ana have nine children. : 
‘< It’s a bargain, mother,” cried the little four year old, AN AccipENT 1n Court.—One of the judges of the 
and the money was paid. United States Supreme Court had one of his eyes badly 
Two or three days afterward little Frank came running injured the other day, during the argument of a case, by 
into the house frem his play on the street, his eyes glisten- inadvertently allowing it to ‘fall upon a point in the 
ing, and his checks red with excitement. ‘Mother, evidence.”’ 
mother, I’ve learned a new word from the boys. It’s| A Lapy Orricer.—Jean Paul says that if a lady officer 
‘Great Peter.’ Give me five cents more, and I’ll quit wanted to give the word ‘halt,”’ would do it in this strain: 
saying that, too.”’ «© You soldiers, all of you, now mind, I order you as soon 
Wantinc Frrenps.— <I wish that T had some good °8 I have done speaking, to stand still, every one of you, 
friends, to help me on in life,’’ cried lazy Dennis. i: the spot “we you happen to be, don’t you hear me @ 
«Good friends! why you have ten,” replicd his master. | Halt, I say, all of you.” _ 
«T’m sure I havn’t half so many, and those that I have _ THe following conversation occurred between a graceless 


A BarGain.—Litile Frank —‘<Great Ceesar, mother, 


are too poor to help me.”’ _boy and his teacher; «« What does you father do when he 
«Count your fingers, my boy; count thumbs and all,” Sits down at the table?” «« He asks for the brandy bottle.”’ 
said his master. _‘*T don’t mean that. Well, then, what does your mother 
««T have —there are ten,”’ said the lad. do when you sit down at the table?”’ ‘She says she will 


l Ks fee, Be a aa . ” 
«Then never say you have not ten good friends, able to Wring our necks if we spill any grease on the floor. 
help you on in life. Try what those true friends can do SpeEcH OF A PrRosxcuTING ATTORNEY IN ARKANSAS.— 


before You go grumbling and fretting because you do not ‘‘ Now, gentlemen of the jury, this are a case. But [ll . 


get help from others.” first tell you one thing. Ever since I have been prosecuting 
Never Sarisrisp.—‘ Johnny, come here,” said Dr. Fry | attorney, there is certain big bugs of the law that has tried 
to his little boy, ‘* here is an apple for you ” to ride over me rough-shod?¢ but, thank heaven. I have 
It was so large that he could hardly grasp it. Dr. Fry | "sen triumphantly over the rights and liberties of the law; 
then gave him another apple which filled the other hand. | Yes, I rise indignantly above the jurisdiction of civility in 
‘« Here is another,” said he, giving the child a third. a blaze of glory.” 
Little Johnny tried hard to hold it between the other; Origin or SLANDER.—Mother Jasper told me that she 
two, but could not succeed ; it rolled@way across the floor. heard Greatwood’s wife say that John Hardstone’s aunt 


On seeing this he burst into tears, | mentioned to her that Mrs. Trusty was present when the 

‘««See,”’ said Dr. Fry to a lady who was present, ‘‘ here | Widow Parkman said Captain Hartwell’s cousin thought 
is a child with more than he can enjoy, and yet not satis- | Ensign. Doolittle’s sister believed that old Miss Orley 
fied. My child is a fair representative of us all. Weare) reckoned that Sam Trifle’s better-half had told Mrs. 
ever seeking to possess more and more of the world’s trea- | Spaulding that she heard John Brimmer’s woman say that 
sures, and yet we are never satisfied, Oh, that we were | her mother told her that she heard her grandfather say 
equally in earnest in grasping the promises of the Gospel.’’ | that Mrs. Garden had two husbands. 


bas 
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“Anst bers to Corr ponents. 


P. Montaaut. Communication received. Acceptable. 
Send proper name, and if not crowded cut, will publish. 

Quincy. . Contributions, if acceptable, will be acknow- | 
ledged either by letter or in this column. 

F.R. & S. R. We have room for your advertisement. 
We charge according to space occupied, and not the amount | 
of matter. 

Geo. H. The last State directory published gives about | 
sixteen hundred coach bosses to Pennsylvania. 

Troy. Yes. The price list will be corrected monthly 
by one of the largest houses in the United States, and may 
be relied on. 

Srrop. We shall not. ‘Impartial decisions’’ is our | 
excelsior maxim. Employer, as well as employee, will be | 
upheld, if right be on his side. 

Warts. Look out for Snay, who will probably answer 
in the next number. The cause of varnish pitting has 
been made a question by more than you. 

JoHNQ. Your contribution declined. Our JouRNAL is 
not a hack for the transportation of political humbugs, or | 
songs in their praise, unless we could, as we wish, trans- | 
port them to that «bourne from whence no traveler re- | 
turns.” 

P.8.G. We said, in the last answer, the discussion of , 
political questions is alien to our intentions. 


| 

GruNTER. We answer a question by a question. Does | 

a sieve leak ? | 
H. & T. We do not advertise gratuitously. We givea | 


short description of new inventions for the benefit of our 
readers. Any other notice must be paid for. 


Recent Inventions. 


4@- Under this heading, we shall publish, monthly, ashort deserip- 
tion of the most important inventions pertaining to coach-making. 
Patentees desiring a more extended notice, or designs inserted, will 
make application for terms, &c., to the Editor and Publisher, Box 
624, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Improvep Boring Macuine—O. 0. Chapman, Seneca, Wis.—This 
machine is a self-regulator for tenoning spokes. and is well adapted 
for boring felloes and dowels. It is calculated for heavy and light 
work, is a gearing machine, and can be used by any kind of power- 


WHEELS FoR VEHICLES.—Jacob F. Morris, Lansingburgh, N. Y.— 
This invention has for its object the furnishing of improved means 
for oiling the axles of vehicles, by the use of which the vehicle may 
be run for weeks with one application of oil, and kept at all times 
properly lubricated without the waste of oil. 


CARRIAGE Ciip.— Walter Bound, New York City.—This invention 
somewhat resembles the old style, with this difference: that the bolt» 
instead of being movable, is stationary. One side of the shackle 
opens on a hinge, which enables the shaft or pole to be slipped off. 
The hinged piece is kept closed by means of a steel spring running | 
horizontally along the top of it, with a lip which holds it in its | 
place. Shaft and pole can be shifted in less than one minute. There | 
is no danger of the bolt dropping out, which is the cause of so many | 
accidents. No wrench is required. : 
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CARRIAGE Srar.—Franois Baker, New York City—By the con- 
struction of carriage steps embraced in this invention, when not in 
use, they. can be wholly encased within the body of the carriage, and 
thus concealed from view. 


WHEELS FoR VenicuEs.—Charles F. Elliott, Great Falls, N. H— 
This invention has for its objeet to strengthen the wheel at the 
joints of the fellies, and in other places to preserve its roundness 


' and firmness. 


Securing Tires on tae WHEELS OF VEHICLES.—And. C. Barnes, 


| Albia, Iowa.—This invention relates to an improved manner of 
| Securing tires on wheels without the aid of the bolts usually 


employed for that purpose. 


Sarety Ciip—2J. Irving, N. York City.—Consists in the arrange- 
ment of a safety clip in combination with the fifth wheel of a car- 
riage or vehicle. in such a manner that by said clip the strength of 
the connection is increased, and the fifth wheel is prevented from 
rattling. 


CoMPENSATING Stay, orn BRACE FOR THE SPRINGS OF WHEEL 
VEHICLES.—Samuel Jackson, Newark, N. J—The object of this 


| invention is to apply a stay or brace to a vehicle spring in such a 


manner that it will work or move to conform to the yielding move- 
ment of the spring, and to serve as an efficient brace to the latter at 
all points, or in Winker position the spring may be in. 


AxLE Box.—P. Phillippi, Beardstown, UJ].—This invention is par- 
ticularly calculated to retain the lubricating material within the 
box, as well as exclude effectually dust and dirt therefrom. The 
box is closed at the front end with a thread, cut on the box to 
receive a nut to fasten the same in the hub. The wheel is fastened 
to the axle by means of a thread in rear end of box to receive a 
screw on a thimble. 


REPORTS FROM SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 


No.1, New York City—Trade rather quiet. In this city, during 
the past few months, a decided interest has been manifested in the 
co-operation movement, which is at the present time receiving more 
or less attention from the working classes in all parts of the coun- 
try. Seven or eight societies have recently been formed on this 
principle, three of which are building societies. two grocery, and 
flour and coal store, and there is the printing establishment which 
has been in operation sometime. Though these enterprises are only 
in their incipiency, they appear to be prospering favorably. One of 
the building societies has already appropriated to two of its mem- 
bers, each $5,000, to build or buy a house with. The plasterers of 
Brooklyn and New York have succeeded in establishing the eight- 
hour system, and in the latter case without a strike or submitting to 
areduction of wages. This class of operatives are now receiving 
the highest wages paid to any mechanics in the city, and working 
the least number of hours. Their wages range from four to five 
dollars a day. They are a well organized body. and hence the result. 

W. iH. Evans, Box 36, Hoboken, N. J. 


D. Stuart Knapp, 4 Fishbourne Place. 
No. 3, Baltimore. Md. W.S. RicHARDSon, 566 West Baltimore st. 
No. 4, Albany N. Y. SamMvuEL Brenner, 131 Hudson street. 
No. 5, Washington, D. C—Trade rather dull. I can assure you 

that I will send you areport next month that will far exceed this, 


and surprise you, in regard to subscribers for the JouRNAL.- 
JoHN REYNOLDS, 291 Pennsylvania avenue. 


No. 6, Wilmington, Del.—Trade rather dull. 

SamvuEL J- Woop, 809 West Sixth street. 
Joun LopEwIck; 32 Seventh street. 

No. 8 is in a healthy 

strong pull and a 


No. 2, Philadelphia, Pa. 


No.7, Zroy N. Y. 
No. 8, Columbus, Ohio.—Trade rather dull. 
condition. We have settled in our traces fora 


pull altogether. We have chosen our steps, and amongst them we 
find one well chosen, upon this base the workingmen can, and will, 
acquire their rights, namely, the right to make one-half of a bargain in 
regard to wages, and this principle, when fully understood to be in 
perfect harmony with every true element of human society, will be 
yielded, though selfishness, exclusiveness and speculative avarice, 
press every resource of human power and social prejudice into oppo- 
sition. The principle of organization is associating together, with 
mind and genius with caleulation and foresight for the benefit of the 
down-trodden and enslaved workingman. The time they see in the 
future when they shall be emancipated. Will the delegates of the 
late convention send two copies of their autographs to my address 
to be inserted in the testimonials of Brother Veatch and J. A. 
Shannon. The committee stands not discharged. We wish to fulfil 
our duties as soon as possible. and hope the delegates will assist us 
in so doing. The testimonials are now ready for the signatures. 
JouN B. Peek, Box 160. 
No. 9, Springfield, O.—Trade fair. K. J. Buck, Box 541. 
No. 10 Cincinnati, O.—Trade very dull. Since changing our time 
of meeting, there has been a marked difference in the attendance 
in point of numbers, and in view of our coming annual ball, 
which is to take place on the eve of the 27th of November, we 
hope to have a glorification that will gradually bring the craft of 
this city together, that we may become better acquainted, and instil 
into the minds of all the great necessity of co-operation in all its 
various shapes. I have not been able, as yet, to forward you a list 
of subscribers, A great many here are anxious to take the Journal 
for the coming year, and I hope to be able to forward to youina 
few days. J.J. Grason, 30 Mansfield street. 
No. 11, Louisville, Ky.—Trade dull. H. SAunpDERS, 
Care of Baker & Rubel. 
No. 12, Indianapolis. md—Trade moderate. 
H. J. MArsHaun, Box 1657. 
No. 13, New Haven, Conn. Joun B. Epwarps, 16 Pine street. 
No, 14 Bridgevort, Conn.—Trade dull. J. G. CarpentEeR, Box 1319. 
No. 15, Newark, N. J—Trade dull. 
G. S. HeDENBERG, 94 Commeree street. 
No. 17, Rahway, N. J—Tyrade not very brisk. 
S. SmytHr WILLIAMS, Box 325. 
No. 18, Hartford, Conn. J. H. Dunn, 11 South Ann street. 
No. 19, Boston, Mass.—Trade rather slack. D. M. Hays, 
53 Gold street, South Boston. 
No. 20, Concord, N. H. A. L. MERRILL- 
No. 21, Portland, Me.—Trade very fair at present. We are anxiously 
awaiting ‘the reception of the proceedings of the Convention, that 
we may know how to act. More anon. E. K. Exuis, Box 1575. 
No. 22, Providence, R. 1—Trade average. 
F. H. MacreapinG, 20 High street.- 
No. 28, Worcester, Mass—Tyrade is rather slow but firm, as it is 
always after the 4th of July, but probably will start in a few weeks 
again. I notice an error in the last report I wish to have corrected; for, 
as it stands now, it is doing the person an injury, and he has always 
been a good and faithful member of No. 23. I refer to Alex. McLeod, 
who was reported as expelled, but ought to have been as resigned, as 
he has started out for himself, and thought it would be better for him 
and the Union, also, to resign, which privilege was granted by No. 
23. Hoping that he may prosper, and live long in his new habita- 
tion, is the earnest wish of every member of the Union. I noticed 
in our last Journal a very excellent piece on co-operative labor by 
“ Porte Pencil.””’ Heargues many of the points to my entire satisfac- 
tion; but one point in particular I noticed, in which I shall be obliged 
to differ with him, in regard to the laboring men of the U. S. going to 
war to get their deserved rights. I think he must have been a little 
excited, and. perhaps, nervous at the time of his writing. That we 
have a far better way of asserting our just claims than that, and the 
comparison that he made of the Southern rebellion to the present 
time, or even to the future, I think, will not stand the test. In his 
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comparison he seems to think that we hold the same relation to 
capital that the blacks did to their masters. Perhaps they do, in 
one sense of the word, but I hardly think it a just comparison. They 
were kept down by ignorance and fear; but we are not very much 
behind our employers in regard to ability, either in business matters 
or in learning, and, perhaps, in a great measure, we are their 
superiors. But, let that be as it may, I think that we can hold our 
own so far in the ascendancy of the capitalist, that the ballot-box is 
all the war which it will be necessary for us to inaugurate to ac- 
complish our object. We wish no personal injury to any class of 
men. Our only aim and object is to secure to us what belongs to us. 
Men who have accumulated fortunes, let them enjoy them, but be 
careful that others do not accumulate fortunes from our stupidity. 
This must be brought about by inciting the masses of the people, 
who work for a livelihood, to believe that co-operative labor is an 
effectual channel to salvation. This isnot going to be any very light 
task, either; but the ball is in motion, and all that is necessary is to 
have firm and persevering men to keep it rolling. Though it may 
go slowly at first, it surely will succeed, if we are true to ourselves, 
and I would be highly gratified to see our next Convention inaugu- 
rate some plan whereby they can start at least one Coach-Makers’ 
Co-operative Labor Factory. J.B. Husparp, 18 School street. 
No. 24, Springfield, Mass.—Trade dull. A. Roy, Box 882: 
No. 25, Belchertown, Mass. R. H. FELTON. 
No. 26, Schenectady, N. Y.—Trade very good at present. I thought 
that I should be able to send you the names of the men that want to 
take the Journal for the coming year, but I find, in going around 
to see them, that I cannot do so before next week, as some are not 
prepared, and I wish to send them all together. Joun A. Curtis. 
No. 27, Utica, N. Y. A. B. Waxtrne, 49 John street. 
No. 28, Rochester, N. Y.—Trade dull. 
JAMES Carson, 17 South Ford street. 
No. 29, Detroit, Mich.—Trade inclined to be dull at present. 
Wo. B. Tuttuez, 7 Monroe avenue. 
No. 30, New Bedford, Mass.—Trade very dull, 
J. M. JennrEy, 134 Washington street. 
No. 31, Buffalo, N. Y. T. J. Srivzs, 11 Walnut street. 
No. 82, Adrian, Mich—Trade is passable at present. I would say 
that things out this way look favorable at the present time. Trust- 
ing No. 82 will stand by you with a willing heart and ready hand, I 
take my leave for this month. FRANKLIN WILLIAMS, Box 938. 


No. 38, Cleveland, Ohio. J. JOHNSTON, 82 Chestnut street. 


No. 34, Ravenna, O.—Trade good. No. 34 is in better shape than 
she ever was before. There appears to be that union of feeling now 
amongst us that never existed before. Wa. H. Wrigat. 


No. 36, Memphis, Tenn.—I was in hopes that by this time we could 
report trade brisk ; but, as yet, it has not improved much. Since our 
delegate returned from the Convention, the meetings have been 
better attended, and the members seem to take more interest in 
Union matters. Efforts are now being made to bring all the journey- 
men of Memphis in our Union, and we hope to succeed. We are 
doing all we can to obtain subscribers for the Journal, and will for- 
ward our lists soon. M. A. ManrieAn, 188 Third street. 


No. 37, St. Louis, Mo.—Trade very dull. We were in hopes of hay- 
ing a good fall trade, but our prospects are rather gloomy at pre- 
sent. No.37 is doing as well as can be expected. Our number is not 
so large as it might be, but itis better to have a small number of 
good members than a large nuinber, one half bad ones. Many think 
that our organization was gotten up for the purpose of getting up 
strikes for short hours and high wages. That would be very agree- 
able to all of us, but we must look at it in another light. Were our 
hours reduced to eight, and our wages higher than any other city, 
we would have to suspend carriage building altogether, for other 
cities would ship work here, and sell so much cheaper, that manu- 
facturers would stop making, and sell eastern work. I would state, 
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for the information of our sister Unions who are not acquainted with 
St. Louis and St. Louis prices, that wages are as low, comparing them 
with the price of living and rents, as any other city, east or west. We 
expect to send in a goodly list of subscribers to the Journal. 
D. McBripr, 706 Olive street. 
No 88, Dayton, Ohio —Tradé very good. No. 38 is in a very pros- 
perous condition. Our long-looked for convention is now over, and 
Tam happy to say that we are well pleased with the results. Of 
course, there were some things not done that we should liked to 
have seen done, but we suppose our worthy delegates from the 
different Unions knew better than we do what laws were necessary 
to promote the interests of our organization, and acted accordingly. 
We are always satisfied to abide by the decision of the majority of 
| our Unions, let them be what they may. We also think throughout 
the convention that our worthy delegates acted with much fore- 
thought and judgment, and we consider them an honor to our craft 
as well as to the Unions they represented. A body of men we should 
be proud of. Our worthy President of the I. U., Mr. Harding, and 
Vice-President, John B. Peek, of Columbus, made us a visit since 
the convention, and delivered very appropriate addresses to the 
workingmen of Dayton, of whom we hada very respectable audi- 
ence considering the time we had to notify them of the meeting. 
Mr. Kelly, and others, of Dayton, made a few very appropriate 
remarks. We hope some day soon to have them with us again. 
That success may attend our worthy President and all other 
officers of our organization, in performing the duties pertaining to 
their offices through the following year, is the wish of No. 38. We 
were also well pleased with the proceedings of the Laboring Men’s 
Congress, at Chicago, and shal] endeavor to prepare ourselves to 
carry out the principles inaugurated at that sitting with energetic 
decision. This is what we most need, decision, to enable us to stand 
firm to the work before us. The Workingmen’s Assembly of Day- 
ton, had a large mass meeting on the evening of the 10th, at. Vuag- 
ner’s Opera House. It was a success, as the hall was crowded. Our 
principal speaker did not arrive, but we had several very appro- 
priate speeches made by men of our own city. We return them our 
sincere thanks, and may they live long to speak for the good of our, 
cause is the solid wish of the workingmen of Dayton. The Cincinnati 
Commeretal is decidedly opposed to the eight-hour system, and in a 
late issue asks us if this country can afford, burdened with debt as 
it is, to decrease its productive labor twenty per cent.? We claim it 
can. You can do justice to the workingmen by paying off these 
gold bearing bonds and compelling capitalists to pay tax on what they 
have. By freeing from taxation these bonds, you compel the work- 
ing class to bear the entire burden of the debt, and pay these men 
a big interest in gold on what should be taxed. As we secit, this is the 
way the matter stands at present; and we ask in the name of justice 
to ourselves that these men wholoaned our government this money, 
because by no other investment would their profits accrue so 
rapidly, to show themselves sincere in their professed loyalty by 
signifying a willingness to help the laborer pay this debt. Then will 
this decrease of production be allowable and politic. Our subscrip- 
tion list for the Journal will be about the same as before. I was in 
hopes it would be larger, as [ believe every member should take it. 


I will, however, do all I can to extend its circulation. : 
Henry Terry, Box 187. 


No. 39, Pittsburgh, Pa—Trade generally good. 
EpWIN GATCHEL, 108 Rebecca street, Allegheny City. 
No. 40, Urbana, O—Trade very good. We will try and send our 
list for the Journal soon. J. K. LAnpis, Box 325. 
No. 41, Burlington, Ve. Louis GAgBory, Box 796. 
No. 48, Lowell, Mass.—Trade unsettled. : 
T. P. Lorp, 163 Central street. 
No. 44, Saco, Me—Trade quiet. Our wood-workers are now at 
work upon sleighs. - Several of our members who attended the 
annual pic-nic of No. 21, desire me to express in this report their 
thanks for the handsome treatment they received on that occasion. 
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Our delegate to the convention returned bearing unmistakable 
signs of a session of hard work. He speaks highly of the fine set of 
men he found there, and by whom he was kindly treated. Judging 
from what we have read of the doings of the convention in the 
papers sent us, we expect the efficiency of our I. U., has been much 
increased. Our members are endeavoring to do their duty faith- 
fully. We have recently fitted up anew meeting room, and every- 
thing bids fair for an interesting series of meetings during the coming 
winter. ~ J. W. GoopRIcn. 
JOHN C. CLINE. 

No. 46, York, Pa.—Trade good. We are still making progress 
slowly, but we trust surely. Believing that ours is a just cause, we 
shall endeavor to maintain our position, and secure to ourselves 
respect and a fair remuneration for our labor, and here permit me 
to say that, although by combination we should endeavor to elevate 
ourselves to a proper place in society, we must first respect ourselves 
individually by living honorable and temperate, and so far as possi- 
ble, blameless among men. ‘This is, perhaps, too often forgotten by 
many of the craft. How painful to see a man spending his earnings 
in drinking saloons and other bad places, debasing and making him- 
self unfit for respectable society. Iam glad to say of coach-makers 
of my acquaintance, this is the exception and not the rule. We 
have a few delinquent workmen, and the most ignorant among us, 
never perhaps reading anything excepta circus bili or something of 
that order. Weare determined, hereafter, to admit no one to our 
Union who is not in every way qualified. We prefer having a few 
good mechanies and honorable men to many botches and trifling 
characters. I believe that a good feeling exists between employers 
and the Union here, and we should try to act so that it shall ever be 
so. D. M. CrsuMer. 

No. 47, Lancaster, Pa. 


No. 48, Stamford, Conn. Ww. Wixson. 


No. 49, Winona, Minn.—Trade first-rate. This is the last commu- 
nication you will receive from me as Corresponding Secretary, Mr. 
W. 2H. Scribner having been elected to the position. We are highly 
pleased with the changes made at the convention in Cincinnati. I 
am. sorry to state that a Union man, a first-rate smith by trade, bar- 
gained with our bosses to come here to work for four dollars a day 
and his expenses paid, and after keeping them in waiting for him 
for over a month, sent them a letter stating that he was not coming, 
thereby causing a great damage to the employer and to other Union 
men who would have been glad to get the situation. This conduct, 
I think, is unworthy of Union men, and should not be passed unre- 
buked. OLIVER Ropier, Box 684. 

No. 50, Plattsburgh, N. Y.—Trade rather dull at present. 

JaMES A. SENECAL- 

No. 51, London, C. W. JoHN Mercer, Box 117. 


No. 52, St. Paul, Minn.—Tyade fair for the time of year. I am 
pleased to say we are flourishing, and the officers and members of 
No. 52 are men who can be relied on at any time and under any cir- 
cumstances, and according to the number of members will stand as 
high as any Union in the United States. 

F. W. Nose, Box 1648. 

No. 53, Jackson, Mich. * MICHAEL Cross. 

No. 54, Three Rivers, Mich.—Trade fair. Look out for a good list 
for Journal soon. W. #H. Lams, Drawer 12. 

No. 55, Kalamazoo, Mich. W. F. Becrart, Box 27. 


No. 56, Chicago, [/l—Trade slow. We have nothing of special in- 
terest to report this month. We are progressing very favorably. 
L. McCaut, 43 Randolph street. 


No. 57, Janesville, Wis —The lone Union of Wisconsin sends greet- 
ing, through our esteemed medium, the Journal, to the great 
brotherhood, and hope soon to acquire a position second to none 
outside of our large cities. Our worthy President and members 
manifest great interest, and are hard workers. Surely, in time, we 


No. 45, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


S. C. SteiGeRWALT. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF CARRIBGE MATERIALS, 


REVISED AND CORRECTED MONTHLY BY SCOTT & DAY. 


PHILADELPHIA, October 1, 1867. 


Apron hooks and rings, per gross, japanned, $1.20 to $1.50; silvered, $9. 
“snaps, silvered, per gross, $5.25. 
Axle-clips, ag a s dele Common List price, per doz.-: 


No. 0. ; No.1, 70c.; No. 2, 70c.; No.3, 78¢.; No. 4, 97e.; No. 
5, ore A per cent discount. 
bie error Rho tee Common List price, per 


; No. 0, $1. nm 1, $1.05; No. 2, $1.05; No. 3, $1.10; No. 4, 
Si. 20: No..5, $1.30. 
Seward’s patent, nett, on doz., 5-16, No. 1, 80c-; No. 2, 86c.; No. 
3, 92c.: No. 4, $1.00; 
Seward’s patent, per ab te 3%, No. 1,_$1.12; No. 2, $1.25; No. 
3, $1.40; No. 4, $1.70. 
Axles, long, Rl Bod per lb., 


Short, solid collar, per scabs, 1 and 1 in., $3.75; 114, $4.25; 1, 
$5; 136 87: V4 $850 We ailiels 7 eet 

ilmington +P ain taper, % and 1in., 5; 1%, 
$5.25; 14, $6.25 : Mee wre V4, $10.25. 


“ 


Lpnrowed taper, % and 1 in. $5.25 ; 1%, $5.75; 144, $7; 136, $9; 
Hai pat % and 1 inch, $5 75; 11, $6-50; 144, $8; 134, $10; 134, 


“ 


1 
shall reap our reward. President Harding won the respect of all 
during his short stay with us, and we should like to see his smiling 
countenance once more. We could now treat him to a good week’s 
hunt, or a few days’ fishing in the many beautiful lakes that sur- 
round us. When we first saw him, we looked upon him much as our 
employers do upon a few varnish agents; but in time found him sound, 
and representing a principle as pure and holy as ever emanated from 
man’s brain. Our best wishes go with him, and success to all his 
efforts. Business is rather quiet at present; but, for once, Wisconsin 
is blessed with a bountiful harvest, and when it is brought to mar- 
ket, the carriage-makers anticipate a good trade. Wages are good, 
from two to four dollars per day, and no one idle. 

L. T. NicHoxs, Box 646. 


No. 58, Davenport, Jowa.—In this, my first report, a brief descrip- 
tion of this city may not be out of place. Davenport, with a popula- 
tion of about twenty-five thousand inhabitants, is built on the north 
shore of the Mississippi. The location is admirable, in several re- 
spects, both for business and pleasure, and the natural scenery around 
itis much admired. The Father of Waters, at this point, is about 
three-fourths of a mile wide. The business portion of the city is 
built on a flat strip of land, laying along and immediately fronting 
the river, while behind this, gently sloping hills or bluffs arise, from 
which a beautiful view of the river and surroundings is obtained 
These bluffs are occupied for private residences, and on the most 
eligible site some very elegant buildings have been erected, which 
would do credit to any city. Right opposite, on the Illinois shore, 
stands the town of Rock Island, with about ten thousand inhabi- 
tants. Although this town is much older than Davenport, the latter 
place is leaving it behind very fast. Midway in the river, alittle above 
the two cities, Rock Island is situated, which the United State Gov- 
ernment is making the great military depot of the West. It is con- 
nected with both sides of the river by railroad bridges. There are 
two carriage factories in this city. G. Woeber & Bros., who employ 
about thirty hands. Their annual sales amount to about $200,000. 
This is a very enterprising firm. They spare no expense to make 
their work first class in every respect. Consequently, they have ac- 
quired a good reputation in business, and are well known through- 
out this section of the country, and receive orders for work from all 
parts of the West. The other firm, O. H. Andrews, employs about 
ten hands. There are also two factories in Rock Island; Blythe & 
Stoddard, employing about a dozen hands, and Styles about the same 
number of employees. Trade is improving slowly. Prospects rather 
more encouraging. Vat. Evans, Box 875. 


No. 59, Lexington, Ky.—Trade fair. H. G. Foster, Box 371. 
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rane he cal pat., 4% and 1in., $6.75; 114, $7.75; 144, $9.75; 134, 
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s si ‘OB taper, % and 1in., $5.75; 11%, $6.75 ; 114, $8.50; 134, 
« Tm roved tape, % and 1 in. $6.25; 1%, $7.25; 14, $9; 1%, 
$11. iv LY, $1 4.5 


Archimedian, ‘short improved taper, No. 1, 7% and 1in., $6; 
1, $1: 14, $8.50 194, 10.505 15, #13. 

ae nee —— sli: Pa $13.50 oe 
‘4-9 a 9 

He ioprared 188 Ret. me 26 and 1inch, $8; 

8) ‘B Ye, 
Half pat., No. 4, % and 1 inch, eee 1%, $9.50; 
4s apt 50; 136, $14. 50: 1%, $17.50 

The Archimedian axles are all case hardened ; they can be made 
of Salisbury and Lowmoor iron at an average advance on prices 
here quoted of $1 to $2.50 per sett. An axle of this brand is also 
steel converted by the celebrated Bessemer process; it cannot be 

excelled. Price of short half, pat., per sett, 4 inch, $11; %, $12; 1 

inch, $13. Long do., 34, $13; %, $14; 1 inch, $15. 

Bands, silvered, rim, light, per sett, 3 inch and under, 85c.; larger 
sizes a8 a: Te. per sett for % of aninch. Heavy rim, 3 in. 
and under, 95c.; 10 cents per sett advance per one-eighth. 
Extra heavy rim. 3inch and under, $1 35; 10 cents per sett 
advance per one-eighth. Philadelphia bands, same prices as 
rim. Central Park, silvered inside, 3 inch and under, $1.50 
per sett; full silvered, do., 3 inch and under, $1.65. Close 
plated on composition rim, ‘light, 3 inch and under, $1.81; do. 
heavy, 3 inch and under, $2.20; do., extra heavy, 3 inch, $2. 48; 
10 cents per sett advance for each’ one-eighth. Turned iron 
rim bands, 114 inch deep, 3 inch and under, 40c.; do., 134 in., 
3 inch and under, 45c.; large sizes, 5c. per sett advance each 
one-eighth. 

Basket-wood imitation, for panels, per foot 60c. 

Buttons, japanned, per er., l5c.; great gr., $1.75; silvered, per gr., 40c. 

Bolts, Coleman’s Philadelphia, 35 per cent discount pe) list. 

Clip King bolts, per dozen, No. 1, $3.75; No. 2, $3.7. 

Buckles, Pee H.S., per gross, °% inch, 62¢. ; : 34. 76:3 14,81; 

inch, $1. 

Buckram, per yard, 18 to 20c. 

Carpet, per yard, Brussels, $1.90; Velvet, $2.40 to $2.75. 

Oil cloth, per yard, %, 56e. to 75c-; 4-4, 55 to 8c. 

Castings, mall, per Ib., Lic. 

Cord, seaming, per lb., 25c. 

Cloths, foe 1g yard, indigo wool-dyed, $2.25 to $3.60; Zephyrs 

to $2. 
“ body, per iy de indigo wool-dyed, $3.75 to $4.50. 

Coteline, per yard, $4 to $8. 

Curtain frames, per dozen, japanned and silver, $1.10 to 1.50. 

Damask, German cotton, double width, per piece 30 yards, $20 to $22; 

do., Union, $36 to $42: English worsted, from $1.50 to $2 per 
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yard; Rattinet, 60c. = 80c. per yard. 
Plated dash collars, per dozen, VY in., $3.50; 5- 16, $3.50 ; 34, $4. 
Door handles, ar pair, silvered, 50c. to $1- 25: real silver shell, 56c.- 
be 
Enameled cloth, per yard, muslin, 5- 4, 38c. to 40c.; 6-4, 56c.; drilling, 
5-4, 53c.; 48 inch, 58c.; 6-4, 80c.; duck, 5-4, 75c. ; 
5-4, 55¢e.; do., drill, 5-4, 70c.; 48 inch, 75c-; flock 
oe drill, $1.10; do., paeia 95e: ; vuleanized 
Felloe plates, wrought, per lb., 20e. 
Fifth ee eee pat., ea. 54, $1.67; 34, 1.87; New York pat., 
Fringes, 3 dosen yards, Mohair, 2 inch, $2; 3in nch, $4; 
pa A ot a worsted, ‘45e. ; ; rug or carpet fringe, 6c. to 12c. 
Hair, BE wi a lb., H. & B., 22c.; No. 24, 38c.; hog, 20c.; best 
Knobs, per gross, com. japanned, 50c. ; 
fa silver capped, 70c.; silvered, $1. 60; do., English, $3.50. 
for quickness and simplicity of application it has no equal. 
Price, per gross, $4. 
ee . Silk stripe, 244 inch, 25c. Ete 
Oc-; silk broche, 234 inch, 75¢. 
silk stripe, 10}4c.; silk barred, 13}4c.- 
Leather, per foot, dash, No. % 14c. to 17c., do-, No. 2, 12c. to 18e. ; 
railing and collar, 26c- to 28c.; enameled top, No. 1, 28c. to 
Loops, fine japanned, metal pockets, for curtain strap ends. A 
recent improvement which meets with great approbation, 
Sold at $7.50 per gross. 
Moss, per Ib., 10e. to 12ce. 


Dashes, buggy, per dozen, rough, $20; silver plated, $28 
Drugget, felt, per yard, $1.75 to $2. 
50 inch, 80c.; 6- 4, 90c.; pat. tan back muslin, 
rubber drill, 48 inch, $1.90 
38; 34, $1 50. 
Silk, 144 inch, $1 to $2; 2 inch, $1.50 to $0. EP Bi Bi $1.75 
picked, from 350. to 50c. 
fine japanned fa $1.50; 
Button-holes, pat., “metal edge, gum centre. A new article; 
Laces, broad, per yard, worsted, 3lc.; 
to 90c-; narrow worsted, 8c. ; 
Lamps, per pair, fine, $15 to $20 
30c.: do., No. 2, 26c. to 28c.; enameled trimming, 26c. to 28¢. 
and will supersede anything of the kind heretofore used. 
Mouldings, plated, per foot, 144 to % inch, 12c. to 18¢., lead, door, per 
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Tb., 20c.; cane, dressed, per M. feet, 3-16, $5; 14 in. $8.50; 
5- 16, $10. 50; 1% inch, $12. 
Machines, hub boring machine, each, small, $18; med., ex. jaws, $21; 


large, $24 
sd spoke tenoning machine, each, small, $15; jes $25. 
be bolt cutting 1, $12.50; No. 


2, $15; No. 3, $17.50; No. 4, $20. 
ones adjustable hollow auger, per doz., No. 1, cuts % to 4 
es a: No. 2, euts 34 to 1 inch, $30; No. 3, cuts %to 1 
ine 
Name plates, per dozen, engraved, German silver, $3.75; do., real 

silver, $3.75; do., real silver, struck up in die, with 
name, $2.50. 

Nails, lining, japanned and silver, 5c. per paper of 100; ex. quality, 
6c. per gross; solid head, English, per gross, $1.62; extra silver 
band, 20c. per gr.; ivory head, per gr., 35¢.; do., pin head, 338c. 

Ornaments, real silver, $2. 50 to $4.50 per gross. 

Sand paper, star and flint, per ream, $4.50 to $6.00. 

Screws, penict point, wood, 33 per cent. discount from list. 


Ivory 
head, $5.50 per gross. 


Screw Clamps, per Cel patent No. 1, 24% inch, $5.50; a rh 3, 

in., $7.50; No. 3, 94 ine $9: No. 4, 51% in., $11. 

s improved No. 0, $5.50:. W378 inch, $5; No. 2, 4% 
in-, $7.50; No. 3, 6 in.. D° Oin., § 20. 

S common, No. 0, 3 inch, $5. ot “ry dD, hon G4. %. No. 
4 3 inch, $5; No. 2, 4 inch, $7; No.8 3, 514 in., $8 

bg bbs’ patent, 4 inch, $5.50; 6 inch, $6.50; 9 in., or. 50; 
12 inch, $8. 


Serims for canvassing, per yard, lde. to 18e. 
Shaft couplings, Smith’s, per dozen pair, No. 7 plain a, <o 9 
do., Bright, $11.25; No. 2, plain black, $8.75; do., 
Bright, $10.50 ; New York, pat. black, $11.75; ne 
3 Bright, $13.75; Baltimore pat. black, $12. 50: Bright, 


$14.50; Nos. | ‘and 2 Philadelphia pat. black, $13.75; 
Bright, $16.2 

Wilcox’s ork lin., $12.75; do., heavy, 1 in., $13.25; 
1% inch, $14. 
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Clapp’s patent, $1.50 per sett. 
Shaft rubber, Chapman’s, per dozen pairs, $6.75 


Shaft sockets, silvered, per doz. pairs, iced Eval 4 in., $1.65; 7%, $1.80; 
1 inch, $i. 95, 114. $2.10; 114, $ 
: ball, 3% inch, $2.05 ; %, $300, 55 ‘inch, $2.35; 114, $2.50; 


V4, $2.65. 
a elose plated on brass. ball, /4in, ., $5; ‘7h hi 75; 1 in., $6.25. 
ee ex. heavy, plain, %, 8: 
Sockets, pole, silvered, per dozen, plain, 144 inch, "$3. 75: 13g, $4.25 ; 


sg ball, &, inch, $4.50; 134, 5; 114, $5.50. 
ig neck yoke, silvered, per dozen pairs, 34 in., $5.50; %, $6. 
Slat irons, Pirromgh Philadelphia, pat., per dozen setts, 4 ‘bows, $9 ; 
bows, 
New York pat., per doz. setts, 4 bows, $12. 
Bidwell’s pat., 4 bows, per sett, rough, short, 50c.; 1 long 
iron, S6ce. 
japanned, short, 55c.; 1 long iron, 62. 
plated, short, $1.20; i long iron, $1.37. 
Turned collars, ha doz., 85 per cent. discount from list, 24. 90e.; 5-16, 
; SLT 7-16, $1.25; 14, $1.50; 9-16, $1.70; ae $2; 3%, 
oy 25; ; 4%, $3. 
Springs, Rowland’s Buggy, per lb., 14% inch and wider, black, 17c¢.; 
Bright, 18¢.; 144 in., le. per Ib. more. 
uy Bright tempered, per lb., 114 in., 22¢-; i Nk in., 2le. 
. Spring Perch Co.’s, , tempered, 26e. to 
Spring steel, cast, per lb., 144 inch and wider, on ; under 14 in., 17e. 
Swedes, cast, per Ib, % inch and. wider, Wie. ; : under, 1110. 
Steel, ha Swedes l4e.: 1%, oe 
¥, 1134e-: ; 34 x3- -16 and 14 and Vy, 12¢.; 44x%, 18e. 
Stump joints. reach, po doz., 4 in., $1.35; * 9-16, $1.50: hy $1.70. 
ong plated, per doz., % in., $6: §- -16, $6: &6, $6.50. 
Tassels, holder, per dozen, worsted, $3 to $5; silk do., $5.50 to $12. 
Curtain, silk, per doz., $3 to $4.50; acorns, per doz., $1.38. 
Top props, silvered, per sett, common, 3le.; extra, 70c. to 0e.: 
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and rivets, $1.20; Thomas’ wrought japanned, 70e.; 
with plated nuts and rivets, $1.35. 
Thread, pat. linen, Stuart’s, per lb., No. 25, $1.30; No. 30, $1.50; No. 
5, $1.70; No. 40, $1.90. 
i Shoe, H.B., pee Tbs, No. 10, 75e. to $1; No. 3, $1.10 te $1.40: 
No. 12, $1. 40 to $1. 80. 
i dark blue, per Ib., No. 10, $1-25; No.3, $1.75; No. 12, $2. 
Mi machine, Marshall’s, fancy colors, No. 432, $3. 25; No: 532, 
$3.75; No. 632, $4.25; white, 500. per Ib. extra 
Barbour’s, fancy colors, No. 432, $2.80; he 532, | 
$3.30; No. 632, $3.80; white, 40c. per lb. extra. 
Barbour’s, on spools, fancy colors, No. 25, $1.90; No. 
30, $2.10; No. 35, $2.40; white, 40e. per Ib. extra. 
Tufts, per gross, common worsted, 18c. 
Twine, tufting, per lb,, No. 16, 55ce.; best mattress, 85c. 
Whip sockets. bard Reber er dozen, No. 1, $8.50; No. 2, 89: No. 3, 
0 an 
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Thomas’ patent, mall., japanned, 56e. : with plated nuts 
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soft rubber, per dozen, No. B, $3.50; No. ©, $3.75. 
amare all black, per dozen, $]. vie black, silver 
op, $2. 
7 5 yng, coy. and stitched, per doz., $2; silver top, 
Whip socket fasteners, $3.25 per dozen pairs. 
Whiffle-tree plates, Morse’s patent wrought, $2.25 per dozen pairs. 
‘W 00D-WwoRrK. 
Bows, per bundle of 4 — long wagon, $4.75; buggy, $3.75; post, 
TT agg «small 1,1%6 14, $2.25; 186, $2.50; 124, $2 
elloes, wagon, hickory, per sett, 1,114, VAs ‘2 2 14, $2 it 
ash and red oak, & $1.2 1,50; Wa 
white oak, ‘g S a Ls 50: i Hy "5: ue ne 
f sulky, ash and red oak, per sett, 1, ie 4 ly $l; 13, $1.13. 
hickory, per sett, 1, Vs, 1%, $1. 50: 184, $1. 60. 
Hubs, mea, Wiig gum, 234 to 534 inch, diam. Pa sett, No.1, 90c.; ex- 
a, $1.10 to $1.40; doaubie extra, $2 to $2.25. 
Poles, ager per dozen, rough, $12; inched $16. 
Shafts, pugs y, hickory per dozen pair, rough, 1% in., Sil; 1% in., 
: fihished do., $12. 
ang hickory, per dozen pair, rough 114 inch $12; 134 inch, 
$16; finished do., $60. 
express, hickory, per doz. pair, rough, bent heel, $36; straight 
heel, $30; grocery, $20. 
Sleigh runners, oak and ash, per pair, 144 to 114 inch, $1.38. 
Seat rails, whole, hickory, $7 per dozen; lazy backs, $y per dozen. 
Seat arms, per dozen pairs, $1.25. 
Spokes, buggy, hickory, per sett, 18 inch and under, No. 1, $3; ex- 
tra, $3.60; double extra, $4.5 
Seats, carriage, patent bent; back, ai and arms in one solid piece 
each, finished, $4; unfinished, $1.3) 
Wheels, finished, hickory . buggy, $10 to “$18 per sett. 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES. 
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| VARNISHES—finishing body, Vek ip pale, $5.50; finishing body, No.1 


pale, $5; finishing body, No. 1, hard drying, $5; carriage, No. é 
light color, $4.50, carriage, No. 2, $4; rubbing light color, $4; mix- 
ing or color, $3; ‘Harland & Son’s English, $10.25; Noble & Hoar’s 
English, $9.50; black enamel English for carriage tops, $9; black 
enamel ‘American for carriage tops, $3. 

Paints—Black—Raven’s Wing drop, per lb., 45e.; refined English 
drop, 30c.; No. 1 English drop. 25¢.; No.1 patent drop, 20c.; Eddy’s 
refined lamp, 40e.; extra coach- -painters’ lamp, 30¢.; refined coach- 
painters’ lamp, 25e. : ; Germantown, 18e. 

Blues—Pure Chinese. per lb., $1.20; No.1 Prussian, 70c.; No. 2 ya 
sian, 50c.; Ultramarine, No. 0, o ; No. 1, 75e.; B, 50e.; celestial, 2 

Greens—Pure chrome, L D. shades, per lb., 20e: : extra ana 
30e.; bronze or quaker, 20c.; pure emerald, 55ec.: pure Paris, 56e.3 
Brunswick, 15e. 

Reds—Best carmine, No. 40, per ounce, $1.75: fine crimson or claret 
lake, per lb., $3.50; best rose pink, 20c.; pure Indian red, 20c. 
¥ ermillions—English pale, $1.70; deep, $160, German gothic pale, 
$1.60; deep, $1.60: Chinese, $1.70: Trieste, $1.25; Italian, 45ce.; 
American, SOC: § English Venetian, 5c.; red lead, 15e. 

Whites—Pure lead, per lb., 15e.: Colorado lead, 14¢.; Nevada, 12¢.; 
Dakota, 10c.; Cremnitz, for striping, 35¢.; whiting, 4c.; pure dry 
lead, 15e. 

Yellows—Pure chrome. L. M. & D. shades, per Ib., 35e.; Orange ge: if 
45e.; Brandon, 4c.; French ochre, 5c.; English stone ochre, I2e 
English chrome, $1.10; French do., $1.20. 

Miscellaneous—Drying Japan, $2.25; turpentine, 75e.; 
$1.45; English filling, per lb., Be. : 
pumice stone, 


linseed oil, 
English rubbing stone, 13c.: 
ground and lump, selected, 10¢ 
BRL iS. 
Paint—0, 65e,; 00. 75e.: 000. 85e.; 0000, 95e. 
Varnish—0, 75c.: 00, 85c.; 000, 95e.; 0000, $1.10. 
| Badger hair flowing, per inch, $1; Fitch do., $1: 
ing pencils, assorted, os dozen, ‘45e. sable do., 
| Best Paint Mills—Large, $ $3; small, $6.50. 


er ’s hair strip- 


INTERNATIONAL UNION, 


Coach-makers throughout the Continent desiring any information respect- 
ing the organization of Unions under the International Union, or for any 
other purpose connected with the trade, are requested to ciinihfinte 
with I. D. WARE, Box 624, Phila., Pa. 


UNION DIRECTORY, 


Corresponding Secretaries will furnish us with a correct list of officers, 
and advise us of any changes that may be made, from time to time, on 
dated slips of paper, separate from reports or letters, to enable us to keep 

correct directory. 

No.1, New York city, meets 2d and 4th Friday evenings ¥ each month, 
at 267 Bowery. —P.,T. Brennan; V.P.,M.J.Dunn; R.8., J. Keal ; F 
J Hagerty; C.S W. i. Evans; T., J. ’ Filan ; pee. we J. Wyatte, 


219 E, 29th street. 


No. 2, Philadelphia, Pa., meets 4th Monday eve of each month, at 
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Diligent Hall, 10th and Filbert streets. Wg : Wor Mopney ; VP, J.D: 
Wharton; gt and ©. §., D. &. Knapp FB. S:, 2) DiWare; T. Wm. A. 
Kern; D of U;, R. Phillips, 1937 Wilcox street. 

No. 3, pais! Md., meets 1st and 8d Monday eve of each inonth, at 
Royston Hall, 81 Baltimore street.—P., 

R. C. Witter; F.S ,R.E Hemmell; C,S., w S. Richardson; T., 
F. Hanes; D.P.I.U., J. A. Camper, 392 N. Gay street. 

No. 4, cL ogee N.Y. , meets every ‘alternate Tuesday evening.—P J. 
HH Kerby; VER: Kingsbury ; R.S.M. Delaney; F.8., T. Rogers; ¢ c. 
Si Me ele T. aU Morehead ; D.P.1.U.,3. Conway, 122 Madison av, 

No. 5, Washington, D. C., meets second and ‘fourth Thursday eve of each 
month. ee J.W Hibbs; V. P.,8 Wise; R.and U.8., J. Reynolds; F., 
S., A. Davidson ; Ne | Lightell; De Pet. 15 B. sprightly: 

No. 6, Wilmington, Del. ; ; meets Ist and 3d Tuesday eve of each month. 
PH ey Morrow; V P., J. H. Messick; R.8., I. N. Foreman; F.S., W. 
J. McCluskey ; CS. 8. Ae Wood; T. Ww. iY ae DP oT, E. WwW. 
Grieves, 507 E. 6th street 

No.7, Troy, N. Y., meets Ist and 3d tes evening of each month.— 
Pe; Chamberlin VP. J) Brown 7 R, 8... C, Si doa FS), Links7C. 
S53 oy Lodewick ; _M, ‘Roddy ; D, . t U: Ww. _ Sherman. 

No. 8, Galiaeds, Ohio, meets Ist and 3d Friday eve of ee month. 
| Rgaes e D. W. Lawrence ; VP. J. Miller: RS). Rown, FF ete 
Steele ; OMS: 0b. Peek i) EB. J. Hillery; D. Prev, ay A Miller, 

No.9 ; Springtield, Ohio, meets 2d and 4th "Monday eve of each month.— 
BS: Kriner; Y. . Seaton; R. 8., J. Harrison ; 
dle; C8. Ri y: Bate an ¢, Fereny ; D.P.1 OW: Johnson. 

No. 10, Cincinnati, Ohio, meets 1st and 3d Wednesday eveving of each 
month Lee res Bunte; ‘Vv, P., H, Cantler; R,8,, J, Wagstait; F, S.,, 
H Litmeyer; O83 a. ‘Gibson; i hae Merminger ; ‘D> PSE: U. a H. 
B- Cunningham, 242 Broadway. 

Now, yeu? Ky., meets ist and 3d Friday eve of each month.— 


gee oi Sanders ; ; , W. Dewey; B.S, W. a es F.S., HE. F. Marsh; 
Oo 354-01. reel ta ey D. Phillips ; DP LU Ww. Hydron, care I. F. 
Stone. 


No. 12, Indianapolis, Ind., meets Monday eve of each week P., C, 
Kelly; V, Le Me Ginrech ; R,8,, J. H, Gaston; F.8,, H. G. Shaw; C. B.5 
H. J. Marshall ; heed Taggart ; D. P, EU., Ww. Vv. ‘Reading, Box 1618. 

No. 18, New Haven, Conn , meets Ist and 3d tower eve of each 
month iP, eC Tucker ; Vv, Pp. , A. B. Spang; RB, a6 rae A bg fo hase 8 
A. Barnes; 0, S., J.B Edwards ; a ee. isk ; “ge GINS bes be H.D. Fisk, 
66 Franklin street, 7 

No. i4, Bridgeport, er , meets Ist and 8d Monday eve of each core 
Daly Sedgwick ; ale H, Gould; KS,, C, B, Meeker: i S| 
Rylands ; Cs, ce J Ph liver Aisle Meeker ; DPT feist B. Pade: 

No. 15, Newark, N. J., meets Ist and 3d Monday. eve Or each month.— 
Jig M. Finigan; V. P. , H. Brandimour ; a Diag 2s ok ral pee 
J. "MeCarrick ; C. 8..G. 8, Hedenberg; T , E. M. ’ Shotwell ; Pr ., 
W.J. Fyans, No. 1 Christie street 

No. 17, Rahway, N. Pap ter G Moore; V. P., D. J. Bunn; R. 8., C. 
Hilliker; F. and CG. 8., 0. 8. Willams; J. Young ; duke Cah BR oe Ww. 
Wright, Box 344. 

No. 18, Hartford, Conn., meets Ist and 3d Wednesday eve of each 
month. ve yo. KR. Newton ; V. P,, A, Thompson; R,and C.S., J. H. Dunn; 
tate be Dart; TM, 0’Connor ; DPE U.. re ‘Milton, i Albany av, 

‘No. 19, Boston, Mass. Wome 2a and 4th Wednesday eve of each month,- 
Ped, a Bailey; V. Ps 'G.E i, Murphy; R, 8., M, McDonald; F,S,, J, A, 
Osburg ; CS, 0. Hayes; Ti, Wale Potter ; ie eh ey Se G. T. Wade. 

No. 20 , Concord, N. ne , meets Ist and 3d W ednesday éve of cach month .— 
Doody, sHrenchs, V.P.J.L. 1. Brown; RS... Pi Rick Jeeiee 
Green; C8. a. E. Larkin ; LS, Blaner; D, Pp TU. Arthur L. Merrill. 

No. 21, ‘Portland, Maine, "meets Friday: evening of each week.—P,, A. 
Dustan ; Vv, ay Pe: ¥. Monson; R, and C,8,, E. K. Ellis; F, 8, D. Briggs; 
TO, A. Lombard ; Or Pel; . 7D. ase care of I. M. Kimball & Co. 

‘No. BM Providence, RI. | meets Ist and 3d Tuesday eve of each awe 
aA ee J Sullivan; V, P., T. D, Gladding ; a ae ip Gilbert; C, Boge 
Macreading E Bad: ie Dodgy ret DR. I. ae R. ‘Gurney 

. 23, Worcester, “Mass.. meets 3d and ie Tuesday eve of each month. 
H. Wietcher: ¥. P. oe A. Bayden; R 8.,C. W. Whitney; F.S, A. 
AN , I. H. Dewey; D. |S 8 Eas OP! UF 


Pi. 
Carpenter ; C..8.,:8. B. Hubbard ; 
H, Dewey. 

No. 24, Springfield, Mass., meets Ist Monday evening of each month. 
Pa: Dyer ; sg CO, A, Radford; R, and ©, 8,, A. Roy; F. 8,, H, 
Crane: 1 8 8. Bugbee : Df WU sd 4% Caldwell, Box 193. 

No. 25, "Belchertown, Mass. , meets Ist and 3d Saturday eve of each 


month cep E.B. Hitchcock; V_P,,C, R, Todd; R,8,, W, HE, Bridgman; | 


F,S., W, S, Chamberlain; ©, 8., R. 
U.,, Wm. H. Coitin: 

No. 26 Schenectady, N. Y., meets Ist and 3d Saturday eve of each 
month,—P,, J, E. Curtis; V, P., H, F. Heaton; R, 8,, C, Oberlander ; 
C,and F,S., J, A, Curtis; T,., J, W. Ginn; D, P, I. U., C, Walker, 48 
State street. 

No. 27, Utica, N. Y., meets first Tuesday eve of each month. 
Read; V.P., J. Bates; R. and C.8., A. B. Walling; F.8., A Bates; 
E. Pitts; DUP. 1. U., J. B. smith. 

No. 28, Rochester. N. Y., meets Tuesday eve of each week.—P., J. 
Laverty} V.P,, M, Van Tyne; R, S., J, Finnegan; F, §,, R, Lowe; ©, , 
J, Carson: 7. , Ww. Smith ; D, Pp. Ti U. hs B. Dickinson, 23° West av. 

No. 29, Detroit, Mich., meets on the first and third Wednesday evening 
of each month.—P., ¥P, Hilton; VP, M, Terry; B,8,, A: McCloy; #,8,, 


H, Felton; T,, W, H, Coffin; D, P, I 


Pi Buk. 
2, 


BOS Se Ria || 


| Perrott, 115 


H C. Harris; V.P.,H. P. Jones; | 


J. Shannessey ; C.8.;°W, ‘B; Duttle; T., G) Dodge; De Ps i oe 
‘Adams avenue, Fast. 

No. 30, New Bedford, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Pee eve of each 
month, pet F, ai Luce; ve P. , HLL, Walker; R. 67-49 ood ; ¥ 
L, J, Parsons ; 8.) Fs OE. Jenney; T., Few: ” Mosher ; D. Pa 0, 
Hazzard. 

No. a Buffalo, N. Y.—P., H, Holliday ; V, P., W. Cone; 8,. T. J. 
Stines; T,, J, Kennell; D, P, I, Di os: Stines, 11 Walnut street, 

No. 32, “Adrian, Mich , meets first and third Thursday evening of each 
month. wry De s Austin; V,P., ©, Price; C8., F  Wiiaaie ca 
W. Liber; ‘D. Os aa iH. ; "Hopkins, Box 448. 

No. 53, Cleveland, Ohio. ; meets Ist and 3d fa gee eve of each 
month.—P., F. Riley; V. P.. J, T, Gilson; R, and C,8,. J, Johnson; F, 
S77 Ts Snerringer; 1 oF Reisch ; ‘DPT. Weep: aig : 

No. 34, Ravenna, ‘Ohio., meets first and third Thursday evening of 
each month —P.,P: J Snay; V. P., T, M, Beeman; Band Ge Wy 
Wrights FF. S.. a A, Davis; 1, W, ay Marrison ; a pili: 8 vu? ps. 
Geiger. Box 390 


B 


No. 36, cee Penn,—P., W.G. Haghes; VP. Tod, Weaver, o. 
and ©, s., A. Madigan; F, "sg. pod baad eG Hopkins; Bae ba | Moeshel; D. 
Pye Fi a R. Hopkins, 32 Exchange street. 


‘No 37, St Louis, Mo.—P., W, R, Barnes; V_ PJ. A. Goch, a. 6, 
R, R, Lyle; F,8., MR. Paylor ; C.s Alb McBride ; Pp, J. Cooney ; D 
Poot sii o; smith, care Picclach & Ginae 15th and Chest streets. 

‘No. 38, Dayton, Ohio, ae on SA OMrk oy: Peas clan a R, 8.0.8. 
Carson; F,8,, C, T, Clark ; 6, 5. Terry ; TT a .Shorel; DEY <. ce 
Dy Gillespie, 6 Brown street. 

No. 39, Pittsburg, Pa.—Meets 2d and4th Monday eve of each month.— 
DB ak: Calhoun; Vv. Pp, , H, Herr; R,8,, E, Gatchel; F,8,, G@, Workman; 
6: ’g. , 3. Ruch; p! R. Sharp; ery: W. RB. Terry. 

No. 40, Urbana, 6-8. J. ‘Steward ; V.P., W. B. Sheyrick; R, and ©, 
8.,J.K "Landis ; ¥, 8. Ww. Pp Happersett ; cle iit. Borger ; D, PT Dy 
E. F! Falte. : 

No. 41, Burlington, Vt.—P., J, Urquhart; V.P.,J, Peckham; §,, L, 
Gabory ; T,, F, Carpenter ; Diop aie pia Lareau. 

No 42, West’ Amesbury, Mass. = ,C, W. Emmerson; V, P,, A. Smart; 
R, 8,5. W. Colby; F,8,, 0 Palmer; C, Sy Fhe Leavitt’; i you Lang- 
maid; Pr. . oO ‘Myron, Box 59 South Amesbury. 

No. ’ 43, Lowell, ‘Mass, —P,,J.8. %hitney; V. P.,J.J. ey R, and 


Cra o “i Furbish; PS: We B. Halli, gC, Jewitt; DY... ce 
McKenney, 100 Appleton street. 
No. 44, Saco, Me.—P., S. F. Macomber; V.P., R. 8 Merrill; S, J. 


ee Goodrich ; A i Oa Gordon; 9 Bs Dae PE ONS $F. Moody. 

No. 45, Mechanicsburg, Pa. ‘meets™ Friday evening o each week.— 
Bon B. Fish; Voge J. Palmer ; 8., J, C. Cline; T., J. Rowand. 9 4): 
fU. ,d.*F. "Merkline. 

No 46, York, Pa —P,, H, Neater; V,P., G@. W. Hoover; S,, D. M. 
Cranmer ; AM ey Miller; D,P.I.U. , C. W. Brant. 

No. 47, Lancaster, Pa., meets second and fourth Wednesday even- 
ing of each month ce @. W. Zecker; V.P,, J, Stratton; R, and C. 
S., 8. CiSteigerwalt; FS., H.C. McCarthy ; T, a. W. Boyes; Dok: ae 
oie Wn. Elder, Bagle Hotel. 

No. 48, Stamford, Conn.—P,, A, Beale; V, P., P, Lever; R, 8,, A, H— 
DeCamp ; H.8.,.3, Lower ; ©. &., Ww. Wilson ; a, °C. H. Provost ; D. Po 
WC i Conley. 

No. 49, Winona, Minn.—P., R. Wallace; V. P., J. Stewart; R. 8., 
Maternagan ; Bs a WK Wade; Cl Rew Schribner ; T. Ka iu 
DP. ro 70. Rodier, Box 682. 

No. 50, Plattsburg, N. Y¥.—P., M D. Snow; V. P., J. Girard; R.S., 
G. W. Morea; C.and #.§., J. Senecal ; T., P. Lefetbre; De. 4° Cre. 
Z Lefebre, Box 290. 

No. 51, London, C. W.—P ,, A. Smith; V. P., W. Brown; R. 8., T. P 
Hall;, F.8., BR. Greenly; C. §.,J, Mercer; T., J. MeNee; 2 Bue, 
T Busb 

No. 52, ‘St. Paul, rama ,#. Wright; V. P., P. W, Renny. he 
Miller ; FS. ok Miller; C.8.,F. W. Noble ; T., 73. Dugan; DOP tT by 8 
DB: Deveraux. 

No. 53, Jackson, ms —P.,8.S. vie a P., E. P. Janes; R. 8+ 
A.8; Loser , DB, B., EAR. McDonald ; C54 My Cross; Ty Rey Sweeney; 
D. B. ly CaO Sandford, Box 621. 

No, 54, Three Rivers, Mich —P., W. E. Lamb; V. P., D. D. Dryden; 
R.S., W. W. McLeod; F.S., J. Foster; C. 8., C0. Mallo; T., W. Black ; 
DP Eid: 8 Hain. 

No. 58, Kalamazoo, Mich.—P., T. R. Bevans; V. P., H. L. Walton; R. 
Sa Wi RF, Becraft ; F. s7,.0. Barkenbus; G.8:, BR, Lathrop ; Te ie K. 
Williams ; Ae Ye 08 ,F. A. Alterburg, Box 1173. 

No. 56, Chicago, Til. , meets ist and 4th Monday eve of each month.—P., 
d..Keatet V2.5 Es Allison ; R. 8., C. Birchmeier; F.8., J. Burns; ©. s.; 
L. McCall; T. .o Bannon; D. PLT. U., James Irwin. 

No. 57, Janesville. Wis , meets Ist Tuesday of each month.—P., J. H. 
Flannigan; V. P., C. T. Wright; R. 8., J. M. Flanigan; F. 8., J 7. 
Burns; 0.8.,°L. T. Nicholas; T.,@.W.Nullj De ?. 1 U.. Withee 
Box 130. 

No. 58, Davenport towa.—P , T. M. Smiley; V.P., J. Haskins; R. 
8., W. Wunder; F,S., J, L. Mason; C,8,, V, Evans; I'., M, Goldfrede- 
rich; D, P, I U.,G@. W. Leonard, Box 1271. 

No. 59, Lexington, Ky.—P. “e O. Donaldson; V. P., C. McCroeklio ; 
Rw, OV: Hugo | B. B.7 G. Beaumont; Ca Hi. @. Foster ; L4~Q.B. 
Morgan; D. P. , Co. C. Green. 
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HOW TO GUARD AGAINST WANT. 

There is scarcely one poor man in a thousand who 1s not 
troubled, at times, with gloomy apprehensions, as he looks 
upon a growing family, and feels that the dear ones around 
the hearthstone are dependent upon him for all they enjoy 
in life. In health, he fears the time may come when he 
may be disabled by affliction. In employment, he knows 
not how soon he may be out of work. The affluent can 
never know the pinch and stint practised by the prudent 
journeymen, to guard against want by saving a pittance 
from his weekly wages for arainy day. The intenseness 
of mental anxiety, not to say suffering, from this cause, has 
induced workingmen everywhere to cast about for som: 
means of greater security, in case of sickness or idleness. 
In Europe, where the producing classes have been made tc 
endure this species of torture in a higher degree, necessity 
seems to have first opened a way fog their deliverance, and 
a plan of co operation was devised and adopted, which has 
brought untold blessings upon the poor. 
the great principle of « self-help’ abroad has resulted in its 
adoption by the workingmen of America; and, although 
yet in its infancy in this country, the system has been sul- 
ficiently tested to prove its utility. Commencing with 
stores stocked with groceries and provisions, it now em- 
braces trade operations, and is still expanding, taking in 
various manufacturing and mechanical operations. Now. 
here is a direct relief to the two most alarming evils that 
threaten poor men—sickness and idleness. The little in- 
vestments to be spared, while in health and employment 
not only secure the necessaries of life at a very trifle abov 
. first cost, but saves to the workingman the profits he 


would otherwise put in the pockets of «middle men.”’ Co- 


The success 0° 


operation, therefore, in this particular, affords a two-fold 
means of laying by for the future. In any event, he has a 
credit he could not obtain elsewhere, because his shares or 
stock is a collateral, which will obtain what he needs to 
the amount of what he owns, free from the ‘tariff’ that 
dealers generally place upon articles delivered on trust. 

As to employment, the rapid multiplying of co-operative 
work-shops is daily lessening the apprehensions of idleness 
on the part of the industrious. Foundries, cabinet-ware 
manufactories, shoe-making establishments, painting, tai- 
loring, and other occupations are now being conducted on 
the co-operative principle. As these increase, journeymen 
will have safer control over employment, because they will 
gradually draw business within their own circle. They 
can contract cheaper than capitalists, who live upon the 
labor of others, and then be better paid than when em- 
ployed by task-masters. They will have a greater incen- 
tive to industry, because they are working for themselves. 
They will do better work, because they have a reputation 
to make and maintain as contractors. 

For our part, we are amazed at the indifference mani- 
fested by many workingmen in regard to the advantages of 
co-operation in the face of the great success which the sys- 
tem has achieved abroad, and is now working out at home. 
Could we point to a greater safeguard against want, a 
surer fountain of supply in sickness, a more certain source 
of employment in health? Aside from this, co-operation is 
a rod of terror to the oppressor, for well he knows that the 
door of relief stands ajar, and that the moment he draws the 
cords too tight, his men will set up for themselves, and 
execute the work in a shop of their own, instead of his. 

But co-operation does more. It tends to harmonize so- 
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ciety by preventing those conflicts between labor and capi- 
tal, which so frequently occur, in a struggle for the mas- 
tery. It will teach capitalists that the day of starving 
men into submission has gone by, and will elevate the 
wages of all the workshops to the standard of that yielded 
by associated labor. We cannot too strongly urge this 
subject upon the consideration of workingmen, for we look 
upon its success in this country as the only safe means of 
placing labor in that exalted position to which 7¢ ts entitled. 


TO EMPLOYERS. 


To this portion of the class interested in all that apper- 
tains to coach-making we desire particularly to say a few 
words, and, if possible, convince them that they are in 
error, if they suppose the objects and intentions of start- 
ing the JouRNAL were, as a cotemporary was pleased to 
assert, for the purpose of engineering a “crusade against 
capital ;”’ but it wascommenced with a view to convince both 
parties that there does exist a mutuality of interests be- 
tween them, that an agitated antagonism cannot fail to 
injure. It is an undoubted fact, that whatever tends to 
increase the intellectual calibre of the workingman, in- 
creases, in an equal degree, his capacity for becoming pro- 
ficient in his trade. Reading is the surest means by which 
he can obtain knowledge, and a paper or periodical that 
appertains solely to his craft, and in the success of which 
he is, to a great extent, interested, is the most likely to be 
appreciated by him. 

These were our motives in advocating the publication of 
the JournaL. We shall, as we are in duty bound, make 
a speciality of the labor question, but not to the exclusion 
of either argument or advice for justice to employers. We 
do not hold that employers have no rights, for we know 
they have; and we shall ever be found in advocacy of their 
acknowledgment to all within our jurisdiction. To those 
who are so blindly prejudiced against any and everything 
that assumes to battle with the one-sided ideas that can 
only have birth in their own sordid souls, it is worse than 
useless to speak; but to those who fear that our time and 
space will be so taken up with the ‘‘ so-callea”’ rights of 
labor, that we cannot have an eye to their interests, we say, 
read and believe. Actions speak louder than promises. 


[C7 We proposed giving, in this number, a description 
of some of the principal carriage factories of this city, but, 
in consequence of indisposition, we are obliged to defer it 
until our next. 
lhc capital miiask 

(> Our boy Strop, in commenting on P. Allette’s edito- 
rial in this nnmber, says: ‘‘that he’s just about right, gold 
has an excellent effect on blues. He’s had them many a 
time, and even greenbacks has some effect.’’ 


THE PRESENT STANDING OF LABOR AND WHAT 
HAS CAUSED IT. 


Within a very few years the interests of labor, so long 
ignored, have become more generally recognized, and are 
now receiving aconsideration which gives hopeful promise 
for the future. Our national and subordinate trade organi- 
zations have become so formidable, that workingmen can 
assert their claims to equitable legislation and maintain 
their right to a just compensation without subjecting them- 
selves to a prosecution for conspiracy. The moral power 
of numbers, combined with systematic organization, has 
awakened the respect of politicians and secured politeness, 
at least, from editors, while it has placed a wholesome 
restraint upon the unjust exactions of capitalists, and all 
must admit that since we have placed ourselves in an atti- 
tude of self-defense, aggressions, disputes and strikes are © 
less frequent. The more evenly balanced becomes the 
power of labor and capital, the more general becomes the 
desire to negotiate, to arbitrate, and to amicably adjust all 
differences. 


Next to compact organizations, we can point to labor 
organs as a most effective agency in producing this marked 
change in the relations of labor to capital. The former 
was compelled to struggle on for years unheard, while the 
latter sent forth its silent pleaders, invading every avenue 
of society, moulding public sentiment to suit their views, 
and arraying popular prejudice against the claims of labor. 
None but those who have passed through the struggle can 
have an idea of the obstacles we had to overcome, with these 
advantages on the side of capital Indeed, they were not 
overcome until we adopted the same means ior defensive 
warfare and established labor organs, by which we could 
reach the public ear, and show that there were two sides 
to the question. 

The Coacnu-Makers’ JouRNAL has acted an humble but 
faithful part in this work, and we hope to proportionately 
increase its usefulness by the enlargement. That it has 
given character and importance to the organization, and 
awakened a spirit of emulation in the trade, must be per- 
ceptible to all, while it has given birth to a manly self- 
reliance that will materially assist in the social elevation 
of the workman. In view of these facts, we are led to hope 
that all will use every exertion to place it in the hands of 
every one in the business, boss or jour, to all of whom it 
cannot fail to be interesting. The receipts during the past 
month are very flattering, and lead us to hope for an exten- 
sive circulation for the present volume, and to secure such 
a desirable result we hope every member of our organiza- 
tion will feel it to be his especial duty not only to send in 
his own subscription, but to spare no effort to induce 
others to do so. : 
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WELLINGTON BOOT, CLARENCE COACH—naALF-INCH SCALE. 


Plate No. 5.—Scve Page 27. 


FOUR-PASSENGER ROCKAWAY.—HALF-INCH SCALE. 


Plate No 6—See Page 27. 


COPAICU T.—HALF-INCH SCALE. 


Plate No 7.--Sce Page 27. 
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DECLINE OF SKILLED LABOR. 

Under this head the New York Sun argues in favor of a 
better apprenticeship system, and asserts that the propor- 
tion of skilled native mechanics is rapidly diminishing for 
the want of it. The editor’s remarks on this subject are 
correct in the main, but when he attributes chis evil in part 
to ‘‘the growing disposition of native mechanics to find 
for their sons what is conventially called genteel employ- 
ment,” he is laying the blame where it does not belong. 
Allowing this «disposition of native mechanics”’ to be so, 
they have ample reason for adopting the course they are 
blamed for pursuing, as it’ is the «‘growing disposition ”’ 
of capitalists and employers to grind labor to the dust, 
that induces native mechanics to ‘find for their sons” 
employment that concedes them better advantages than can 
be obtained in the workshop. 

The life struggles of a father to obtain the comforts of a 
home and sufficient food to eat, admonishes him to place 
his sons in other pursuits, well-knowing that they can at 
least do as well, without subjecting them to slavish toil all 
their lives fora baresubsistence. Asfathers, native mechanics 
are slow to confine their sons to years of unrequited toil, 
with small opportunities of rising above the condition of a 
mere machine, to be kept in perpetual motion to enrich 
capitalists. 

No! The “decline of skilled labor’? may be traced to 
inadequate wages. Give better compensation to labor, and 
our word for it, there will be no lack of skilled labor. 
Parents want better inducements than those now offered 
to place their sons at mechanical trades. There is but one 
way to make labor respectable, or to wipe out the preju- 
dices that may be entertained against it—pay betier wages 
and lessen the hours of toil. Give the workmen the means 
and the time for mental and physical recreation, and there 
will be no more ‘genteel employment’ than that which 
can be found in the workshop. 


THE REMEDY. 
We clip the following from the Philadelphia Ledger : 


‘¢Tue LONDON PAPERS are complaining of the high price 
of food in that city. Corn has risen 20 per cent. ina 
month, and the prospect for winter appears decidedly bad. 
What the poor will do with the rising prices of the neces- 
saries of life, is a subject we hesitate to contemplate.” 


Yes! what will they do? What will they do, and what 
have they done in the large cities of this country when the 
war made the necessaries of life almost unattainable to the 
laborer, and enjoyments of the most trivial nature a some- 
thing only to be dreamed or thought about? None but 
those who have been called upon to suffer for the want of 
food can form the slightest idea of the miseries of such a 

condition. None save those who have been compelled to 
listen to the wailing cries of a wife and children for bread! 
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bread! bread! can even imagine what it isto want. When 
you go the merchant to buy an article, and the price 
exceeds what you think it ought to be, and you ask the 
wherefore of it, his answer invariably is “hard times.” 
When the laborer, with tears in his eyes, seeks out his 
employer, and beseechingly implores an increase, that he 
may be enabled to at least furnish his family with the food 
they are suffering for the want of, the answer, without 
doubt, «no money,”’ ‘‘ have to forego luxuries myself,’’ «as 
bad off as you are,” or something of a similar nature. 
Vhey do not know what ‘‘ hard times”? means. They can- 
not understand what it is ‘‘to forego luxuries,’”’ and, 
finally, they either do not know or will not know how 
‘“«bad off” is the supplicant, to make between him and 
themselves such a comparison. 

With all this, painfully apparent to every fair-minded 
man, how or why is it that there is so much misery 
allowed to exist? According to the article we quote, corn 
has risen within a month twenty per cent. What is the 
cause of this rise? Not near so much because of the 
searcity of the article as of the grasping, selfish disposi- 
tion of the speculating capitalists who take advantage of it. 

Fellow-workingmen! you have a remedy which can be 
applied by you alone. Co-operation is the knife to sever 
the yoke that binds you in slavery to the caprices of capi- 
tal, and bids fair to keep you in continual thraldom. You 
have a chance of two masters—your own interests, or the 
sordid, selfish money-holder. ‘Choose ye, this day, 
whom ye will serve.” 


cat 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS. 


Prats No. 5. Wriiineron Boor CLarEencse Coacn.— 
This design cannot be excelled, and is now considered to 
be the most fashionable and stylish coach in use by the 
wealthy portion of our population. The attractive points 
are, the beauty of the front piller, swept down almost 
straight from the eave-rail, and the round panel under the 
dicky-seat, which gives it a very rich appearance; also, a 
swelled panel under the toe-board. It has acircular front. 
Width of body over all, 54 inches ; turn under of pillar, 54 
inches; height of wheels, 3 feet 6 inches, ande4 feet. 

Prats No. 6. Four Passencer Rockaway.—A very 
neat and original design, and is a desirable family carriage. 
It will commend itself to both city and country builders. 


“You will at once see the gracefulness of the sweeps; and 


the two belt mouldings give it a light appearance. This 
carriage would look well with a paneled back and quar- 


ters. Width of body, 3 feet 4 for curtains, and 3 feet 7 for 
paneled; height of wheels, 3 fect 6, and 4 feet 2. 


Prats No. 7. Copaicut.—An entirely new design, m- 
tended for one or two seats; the panel under the seat fall- 
ing back 1 of aninch. The cross lines on the panel repre- 
sent the striping, which is of French design. This style 
of painting is now very popular in Paris. 
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THE USES AND ABUSES OF CARRIAGES. 


The uses of carriages and the abuses to which they can 
be perverted is, at first sight, a theme that does not afford 
a great deal of room upon which to dilate; and yet, it is 
one upon which much may be said. The product of every 
mechanical trade has its usefulness; else, why its manufac- 
ture. But, in point of utility, we hold the handiwork of 
the practical carriage-maker second to none. It is to the 
weary traveler as food to the hungry ; to the man of busi- 
ness as fuel to the fire; and to the sick man as the Word 
of God to the dying sinner. When the feet, sore, bleeding, 
and bruised, refuse longer to perform the functions for 
which God, in his goodness, gave them to us, what is 
hailed with greater delight than the vehicle that rests his 
mangled pedals, and, at the same time, enables him to 
reach a desired destination. When the man of business, 
who always, if he be true to himself and his interests, has 
in his head a thousand cares, with an embryo idea which. 
if perfected, will be sure of profitable result, desires, lest 
his multiplied duties should drive it from his already be- 
muddled brain, to reach a certain point within a given time, 
what greater friend has he than the carriage that, aided by 
the noble horse, quickly propels him to his journey’s end. 
When the hale, hearty man is suddeniy visited by the 
hand of disease, or is, by accident, crippled, what would 
be the consequences but for the ‘‘ horse and buggy ”* of the 
‘¢man of medicine,” which brings in haste that relief but 
for which he must surely ‘“ shuffle off this mortal coil.”” In 
a thousand other ways is the carriage not only handy, but 
of such import in the wants of society that it has become 
almost indispensable. But the parties to whom the car- 
riage would be of the greatest practical benefit are, in a 
majority of instances, not the ones who enjoy its uses. 
The desire to ride in a ‘‘coach and four,’ which will ex- 


cite the envy of her fellow-creature, has often been that of 


the wife of a rising business man, and its fulfillment, by 
the aid of the ‘ tricks of trade”’ on the part of the husband, 
has given birth and nutriment to that spirit of haughty 
arrogance, the characteristic of self-made capitalists, against 
which we, ag the producing mechanics, so loudly disclaim. 
They secure for themselves the comforts of a private 
vehicle, but are most unwilling that others should do the 
same, and to prevent them from equaling her in the 
splendor or desirability of their equipage, will go to inor- 
dinate and extravagant lengths, to support which robs the 
poor man of his well-earned pittance. 

We do not write this in a spirit of envious cavilling and 
complaint, but desire to show the why that is most effec- 
tual in preventing our having that which is, in many 
instances, necessary to us, and only pleasure to the more 
fortunate possessor. ‘‘John; get ready the carriage. I 
wish to go around to Stewart’s to see that delightful shawl 


carries on and desires to take it there, she is compelled to 


that Mrs. M. spoke to me about yesterday,” is a command 
that is often heard coming from the lips of our female 
aristocrats, even if Stewart’s is but a couple of blocks 
away from the palatial residence of our lady; but, when 
the mechanic’s wife has finished the work she does for the 
very tailoring establishment that the husband of this lady 


pay a heavily tariffed fare to support a corporation of which 
every stockholder can afford to own(?) a ‘* magnificent pri- 
vate carriage.’ This state of affairs can and-should be 
remedied. The cheapening of such articles of manufac- 
ture more often increases than diminishes the profits. When 
an article is placed within the reach of the million it is 
purchased by the million, but when only the hundreds can 
afford to pay for it the hundreds only purchase it, and the 
profits have to be multiplied ten times to «‘make it pay.” 
For our part, we do not wish and never do ride, unless it 
be to save time or when we have an extraordinary distance 
to go; but. this is no reason that they who do wish and 
need it should not be entitled to the same privilege. Our 
main object in writing this article was to show the absence 
of generosity from the actions of the capitalistic commu- 
nity. They work to enjoy themselves, but it displeases 
them to see others have the privilege of doing the same. 
The carriage is not for the poor man, but the city cars 
should be. When will the workingman compel the owners 
of these ‘‘mints” of railroads to decrease their tariff ? 
Not until they rise to the belief that God created all men | 
to be equal. 


OUR PRICE LIST, 

A comparison of our price list with that of any other maga- 
zine, published in the interest of carriage-makers, 1s all that 
is necessary to decide which is the most correct, or which is 
the most advantageous to purchase by, the articles on the 
list being, on an average, quoted at thirty per cent. below 
that of the New York Magazine. The getting up of the 
list being under the immediate supervision of the head and 
front of establishments which claim to have the largest 
stock of carriage materials in the country, is undoubted 
evidence of its reliability. The articles can be purchased 
at exactly the prices at which they are quoted in our 
JOURNAL. 


Axour forty thousand pounds of fossil ivory, that is to 
say, the tusks of at least one hundred mammoths, are bar- 
tered for every year in New Siberia. As many as ten 
tusks have been found lying together in the ‘¢ Tundra,” 
weighing from one hundred and fifty to three hundred 
pounds each. Notwithstanding the enormous amount 
already carried away, the stores of fossil ivory do not 
appear to diminish. 


WE pass our lives in apes the past, complaining of 
the present, and indulging false hope of the future. 


—— 
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eters from the gresident. 


Persons wishing to correspond with Wu. Harpine, President of the 
COM. FE. U,, will direct to No. 129 Butler street, South Brooklyn, N. Y. 


> 


Mr. Epitor —Sir:—I, in common with every other man 
who occupies a prominent position, made up my mind on 
accepting the Presidency of the International Union mot to 
reply to any fair criticism of my official acts, believing as I 
do that every one has a perfect right to write or ve: bally 
make any remarks they please upon them. Perhaps, no 
man was ever more grossly slandered than I have been 
during the past year by the Editor of the New York Couch 
Mikers’ Migaz ne, yet I have never said or wriiten one 
word in return, and should not do so now, but that the 
entire craft in New York might suffer if I let a statement 
by the Editor in his number for October go uncorrected 
In printing a speech I made in Cincinnati, where [ stated 
that the men in New York did not submit to a reduction of 
wages, he takes a most unusual course for an Editor to say 
that I told a lie, and knew it to be one when IJ uttered it, 
for the men did submit to a reduction for seyera/ months. I 
shall, 1 think, soon be able to prove who tells the lie. 

In November, 1866, the men, as is usual in many shops at 
that season of the year, were put on short time. Nothing, 
whatever, was suid about a reduction of wages at that 
time, and it was near the end of January before sucha 
thing was even hinted at; then, at the commencement of 
February, the men accepted a reduction under prolest, 
which lasted some six weeks, during which time this same 
Editor tried hard to make the whole country believe the 
wages were reduced in New York, and for every other 
employer in the States to follow suit, but, alas for his 
waning popularity, no one would believe him. The wages 
in New York were restored to the former rate, and there 
they remain to this day. These are the facts, as the records 
of the Union will show to any one who wishes to examine 
the books. Is it not a pitiful spectacle to see a man _ pro- 
fessing to be the friend of the journeyman coach-maker, 
one who has been in business for himself, as he says, for 
forty years, retiring from one of shree causes —lack of money 
or brains, or because he could get no good mechanic to work 
for him at his price, now ensconced in a coal shed dealing 
out coals to the poor workingman at ten cents a pail, for 
which he pays $5 per ton, thus realizing a profit of one 
hundred per cent., and writing such slanders as we read 
monthly in his magazine. Further comment is unnecessary. 

W. Haxrpine, Pres. C. M. I. U. 
Brooxtyn, November Ist, 1867. 

Mz. Epiror.—Our last communication left us fixing up 
our home again. But we were not allowed a long respite, 
for soon the blacksmiths of No. 14, Bridgeport, were 
called upon by the Wood Brothers to submit to a reduc- 
tion of prices, in some instances amounting to one-third of 
the price paid. This, of course, they refused todo. We, 
therefore, went there and found that everything that could 
be done in the way of conciliation had been tried on Mr. 
Charles Wood, who answered the committee that - he 
intended to fix his own prices, and further issued an order 
that all the Union men should be immediately discharged, 
and the others kept on full time for the winter. This 
much alone will prove that the object is not a reduction of 


wages so much as to break up the Union. This firm is now 
said to be worth $600,000, all of which has been made 
since 1860, durmg which time the workmen have received 
hardly any advance in wages, and every one in the trade 
knows the high prices they get for their work. It does, 
therefore, seem exceedingly strange that these large 
capitalists should be the first to attempt to strike down 
their employees. We can only account for it in this way: 
that as soon as a man gets wealth he immediately becomes 
a dictator. “The less wealthy do not do these things, 
although, perhaps, they would be more justifiable if they 
did attempt it. The men still refuse to accept the terms 
offered or leave the Union. Large mectings of the trade 
have been held in New York and New Haven, and resolu- 
tions passed to sustain them. 

Next on the list of contemptible reductions is the firm 
of Brewster & Co., of Broome street, New York, who sent 
for a committee of one from each branch, told them they 
could not pay the wages, and requested them to call a 
meeting of all the hands in their employ, to see if they 
were willing to submit to a reduction. This is a step in 
the right direction, and what we have been contending 
for. Let employers and employees confer together, and 
strikes will be a thing of the past. The meeting was held, 
and a motion to accept a reduction was unanimously 
voted down, after which a motion was carried to accept a 
reduction of time, if deemed necessary. The committee 
reported the action of the meeting, and no answer has as 
yet been given. with this exception, that some of the body- 
makers have not had fresh jobs given out; in fact, there 
is a little skirmishing going on. Here we have another 
large firm, of whom it may almost be said that they do not 
know the amount of their wealth, yet are trying to cut 
down wages. 
to do it, neither is there any reduction being made in any 
other trade in this city. Why is it, then, that the coach- 
makers are called upon to submit to it? There must be 
something radically wrong in our trade for such things as 
there is to be continually taking place, and nothing but a 
thorough and united action, such as the plasterers have 
displayed, will save us from working below the wages of 
the common laborer. Yet any one who does raise his 
voice or wield his pen against these things, is denounced 
as a demagogue, and proscribed from the workshops, sim- 
ply because he is a man and dare to say so. The case of 
Brewster & Co. still remains in sta‘w guo, and we shall 
therefore shortly start for the East, visiting New Bedford, 
Providence, Boston and other places, an account of which 
will appear in the next JOURNAL. W. Harpina. 


THe ALPHABET OF ReqQuisites FOR A WiFrE.—(By an 
elderly bachelor.) A wife should be amiable, affectionate, 
artless, affable, accomplished, beautiful, benign, benevo- 
lent, chaste, charming, candid, cheerful, complaisant, civil, 
charitable, constant, dutiful, dignified, elegant, engaging, 
easy, entertaining, faithful, fond, faultless, free, graceful, 
good, generous, governable, good-humored, handsome, 
harmless, healthy, heavenly-minded, intelligent, interest- 
ing, industrious, ingenious, just, kind, lively, liberal, 
lovely, modest, merciful, mannerly, neat, notable, obedient, 
obliging, pretty, pleasing, peaceable, pure, quiet, righteous, 
sociable, submissive, sensible, temperate, true, virtuous, 
well-formed and young. When I meet with a woman pos- 
sessed of all these requisites, I will marry. 


None of the other bosses have attempted | 
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Anstuers to Correspondents. 


J.S. Although we do not hold ourselves responsible 
for the views of our correspondents, we will not publish 
articles actuated by the spirit of animus that sticks out so 
plainly in yours. Our desire is to please all and offend 
none, and as far as we can so with justice and respect to 
ourselves we shall grant all requests. Try again. Keep 
within bounds, and we may insert your article. 

R. S. & Co. We think the scroll-end patent a very 
good idea both for saving of time and labor, neatness of 
app-arance, and durability. The maker’s advertisement 
1S On OUr Cover. 

fi. Y.C. Wewonder that you should have selected us to 
whom to refer such a matter. Never having been con- 
nected with a social club, we cannot say which of the con- 
testants is in the wrong. But we never had much of an 
idea of sticklers to forms so needless as the one you speak 
of apparently is. 

H H.& H. We will give you terms of advertising by 
mail. 

AmpHIon. We do not wish to compromise ourselves by 
expressing an opinion on the subject. 

Bouck. Yes. ‘: Without fear, favor or affection.” 

J.H.S. We anticipate getting out carriage charts in a 
short time, and shall do so as soon as possible. 

C.S,Jn. We pay personal attention to the selection 
of carriage materials only for the convenience of our sub- 
scribers, and will attend to your order if you wish it. 

H., Burrato <A limited number of Vol. 2, complete, 
can be furnished at $1.25. 

B. M. Round front coupe glass can be purchased in 
Philadelphia as advantageously as in any other city in the 
country, reports of interested parties to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

W.D.D. We have written to Mr. Gates in relation to 
his patent carriage Boot, and have the promise of a full 
description of the same, when we Will be better able to 
form an opinion. 


Correspondence, 


4a We do not hold ourselves responsible for the views of our ecorres- 
pondents > but while we give a wide margin for the expression of oppo- 
site opinions, the language used must be respectful, and free from all 
personalities, and it will be our aim to guard the columns of the Journal 
against anything of a scurrilous or slanderous nature. Care should be 
taken by correspondents to send manuscript written in a plain hand, and 
on one side of the paper only. In all cases the veal name of the writer 
must accompany eaeh communication, but it will be withheld from publi- 
cation when desired, 


For the Coach-Maker’s International Journal. 

Mr. Epiror.—In the October number of our JOURNAL, 
I find W. H. S. apologizes for what he terms an infliction 
upon our readers, of a history of the Printers’ National 
Union, by myse/f. From this, I infer he came to the con- 
clusion he had given “ Porte Pencil”’ his quietus. Not so; 
he still lives, to answer any false statements which W. H. 
S., or any other individual, may make. It has always 
been the supposition with myself that in all causes suscep- 
tible of controversy, it is reasonable to discuss them. But 


differ with him, for discussing the impracticability of 
yearly sessions, in something of a censorious spirit, by 
which he manifests the weakness of his assumptions. 
Again, however able and ancient my friend W. H.S. may 
may be in the labor reform movement, it is, perhaps, 
assuming an undue burthen on his part for him to say, 
‘although / am satisfied that had the issue been fairly met 
in the Cincinnati Convention, and not rushed through, the 
resul@ would have been different.’ Now, for the sake of 
placing W. H. S. in a favorable light, and also if he has 
been informed the question was rushed through in the 
Convention, we will show that he has been sadly and most 
wifully deceived by his informant. will proceed. It 
is well known to each member of the Coach-Makers’ Union 
that President Harding issued a circular containing propo- 
sitions for a change in our Constitution; one of those 
propositions was to change the sessions of the I. U. from 
one to three or five years. That question received both in 
the Subordinate Unions before the Convention, and at the 
Convention, as much, if not more attention, than any 
other one—each and every delegate knew the views of his 
Union on the subject, and either came to the Convention 
with instructions to vote for or against it. 


In the Convention, the report of the President on the 
question was referred to a Committee of the Whole. 
Nearly every delegate in the room, except ‘‘ Porte Pencil,” 
arose and stated his instructions from his Union on the 
question, and not one stated that he was instructed to vote 
for the change, except Brother Mooney, of No. 2, Phila- 
delphia, who stated frankly that he was in favor of yearly 
sessions, but he was instructed by his Union to vote for 
the change. After it had been fully and well debated, éhe 
motion to postpone the question to a future day was lost by 
a unanimous vote. The vote was then taken on the motion 
to extend the sessions from one to three years, which was 
lost: yeas, 1; nays, 32. 

Now I say, most emphatically, that the proceedings of 
Convention do not show that the question was rushed 
through, but that it had due consideratian, and it would 
have been utterly useless and a loss of time to ‘the dele- 
gates, tohave postponed the question to a future day, as 
each member of the Convention had made up his mind 
how to vote from his instructions, and a week’s duration of 
button-holing would not have made a difference of one vote 
in favor of the change. So much for the information 
«“W. H.S.” has received in regard to rushing through the 
question ; and hope he will state to his informant these few 
facts, which every delegate Spresent at the Convention are 
as well aware of as ‘+ Porte Pencil.” 


The definition of ignis futuus we accept, as we use 
Webster’s Unabridged. But “W. H. S.”’ buzzes quite 
peevishly around this fulse light, in saying ‘‘the Molders’ 
Union does not require the aid of his pen to swell it into 
huge proportions.’’ Now, being acquainted with his con- 
nection with the I. M. I. U., we must be allowed to say, 
that we think his pen has had something to do with the pro- 
portions of that organization. We also admit that the I. 
M. I. U. should compare favorably with the C. M. I. U., 
the Molders being some four years the senior. In regard to the 
name of ‘¢ Molder”’ being offensive to ‘‘Porte Pencil..’ we will 
say for him that he is not in the habit of letting his preju- 
dice run away with his reason ; and in his endeavors to ele- 
vate the workingman to his true sphere, he cares not whether 
the man be a hod-carrier or a molder, but will extend the 
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hand of friendship to each and every one, no matter what 
his calling, acknowledging, by so doing, that, as a me- 
chanic, he approaches nearer the dignity of his Maker—a 
mechanic. In+‘W.H.S8.” throwing out this insinuation 
of prejudice on the part of ‘‘ Porte Pencil,”’ 1 must consider 
it mucn as I did his explanation of ignis fatuus, in his first 
article, unworthy of its author. 

Again he inflicts us with a repetition of the organization and 
existence of the Printers’ National Union, and states that it 
was organized in 1850, and held annual sessions ever since, 
with the exception of 1861. My arithmetical calculations 
on that point, according to ‘‘W. H. 8.,” shows me that 
the last Convention would have been the sixteenth, leaving 
out 1861, and commencing the sessions with 1851; whereas, 
their last Convention, shown by their proceedings, was 
only the fifteenth. It is not news to us that there was a 
lweul Printers’ Union in New York as early as 1850; but, as I 
asserted in the outset, the National Typographical Union was 
never recognized or organized until 1851. I do not derive 
these facts from the present officers of the National Typo- 
graphical Union; neither do we place any particular stress 
on the opinions of those officers, not having been in corres- 
pondence with them for the purpose of gaining their assist- 
ance in my arguments, but receive my information from a 
member of their national body, who is, perhaps, better in- 
formed than the present officers of the organization, having 
been connected with it since their first annual session, 
held in Cincinnati, in 1852, where he was a delegate. The 
session held in Memphis, in the month of June, being the 
fifteenth session of that body, therefore, the emphatic pro- 
clamation of « W. H S.,”’ that it is not so, is all surplus- 


' age, a blundering in his arithmetic, or again he has been 


wofully deceived, as he has been in regard to rushing 
through the yearly session question. Wise heads were 
those who devised the annual sessions; for, by its means, 
the members of the different Unions are brought together, 
and become acquainted, who, probably, would otherwise 
have remained strangers to one another, and thus, also, 


' the “bone and sinew’’ of the Coach-Makers’ Unions can 


fraternize for the expansion of one of the noblest charities 
that adorns the present age. 


We come again to the existence of the National Typo- 
graphical Union. If, as he claims, that the national body 
only exists in name, we will ask him if nearly $1400, as 
per capita tax, was paid into a nonentity treasury, and it 
will be so continued until certain reforms are made. It is 


_ hardly necessary to allude to the subject any further, as 


the reports made on the subject by the most influential 
and wealthy subordinate Unions in this country (of which 


_ the Philadelphia Typographical Union is the wealthiest, 


having one of the best libraries of any association, and a 
very large fund in its treasury), are opposed to the very 
reforms which the President and Secretary of the National 


| Typographical Union, with ««W.H.S.,” think so essen- 


tial to make it an effective organization ; chief among which 
is placing the control of their large sums of money into the 
hands of a few, /o be used at ‘their discretion.” 

To bring before you “ W. H. 8.’s”’ idea of an organiza- 
tion, I will return to his first article in our JOURNAL, 
where he recommends us to ‘abolish our Executive Coun- 
cil, place a good man at the head of our organization, give 
him plenty of money, our confidence, and large discretion- 
ary powers to run the machine.’’ Now, let me say to‘ W. 
H. 8.,” that we propose not to abolish our Executive 


Council, although we have all confidence in our present 
head officers. Our experience has taught us that the best way 
to keep men honest is to give them as little chance as possible 
to be dishonest; and, at the same time, we are decidedly 
opposed to having the C. M. I. U. controlled by a one man 
power. So, we will drop the subject in regard to annual 


; Sessions, the organization and existence of the National 


Typographical Union, &ec., and here, as the lawyers say, 
‘we ‘rest the case;”’ and the readers of our JOURNAL will 
be an impartial jury, to decide who has given a correct 
history of the questions at issue between «« W. H. 8.” and 
Porte PENCIL. 


2a 
eid cal 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 
NEWARK OUTRAGE. 


Mr. Eprror:—In your next issue please find room to 
insert the enclosed, a reply to an article in the August 
number of the New York Coach Makers’ Magazine, headed 
‘¢ International Outrage in Newark, New Jersey :” 

I should have written a reply before this, but to give 
the editor of the Magazine an opportunity to report the 
action of the grand jury in his October number; but as he 
has not seen fit to do so, for reasons, I presume, best 
known to himself, I will now give your readers a correct 
version of the affair from its commencement to its termina- 
tion. Now, what are the facts? For a long time the 
wages have been reduced so often, and to such an extent, 
as to drive good citizens from their homes, where they pay 
tax to support the city, to work in New York, and pay 
forty cents a day railroad fare, because they could not live 
on the wages paid by some in Newark. s 

We desire to be paid for our labor the same as in other 
cities, and therefore asked the assistance of the I. U. for 
that purpose. This appears to have raised the ire of the 
editor of the Magazine, and a most malignant article ap- 
peared, to which I shall now reply. 

The article commences by stating that the Pi esident of 
the I. U., according to his own idea of liberty, ordered the 
strike in March’s shop. No greater falsehood ever came 
from any journal than this, and I believe the editor knew 
it to be so when he wrote it; for he knows, as well as any 
one else, having read the Constitution, that the President 
cannot order a strike, that power resting solely with the 
Unions, as we do not belicve ina one mun power; and if 
the editor of the Magazine had as many to look after him 
as our President has, there would be less falsehood and 
slander in his magazine. The Union having made an ap 
plication, the President was ordered here: and I am com- 
pelled to admit that he fought the Union for two hours 
against the contemplated action, but the nine-tenth vote 
was given, that being the number required, and he was 
powerless. All his after actions were the duties of his of- 
fice, as ordered by all our sister Unions. 

The article then states, the strike being ordered, all 
the foreign element left in a body, the Americans only 
remaining. ‘This is another gross falsehood. Four- 
teen hands left the shop, and they were all natives except 
two. When an editor has no other argument to use 
against men except their nationality, I think his case must, 
indeed, be a poor one. But, Mr. Editor, are we quite sure 
that the editor himself isa native. If I am correctly in- 
formed, and I think I am, although I do not make the 
assertion as a fact, this same editor first saw the light in 
old Ireland. If so, this is the reason he rails so much on 
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nationality ; as it is usual for the thief himself to ery ‘‘ stop, 
thief,’ the loudest, to throw people off their ground. [Tam 
what is called a native American; but, really, Mr. Editor, 
1 know of no real natives except the Indians; for the 
eagle’s eggs breed nothing but eagles, hatch them wherever 
you may; and while we are continually inviting emigrants 
to our shores, they should be protected from insult when 
they are here. 

The article states that we tried to postpone the matter, 
and not haveahearing. This is of a piece with all the rest, 
grossly misstated, as it is well known that Marsh’s lawyer 
argued one whole day against us having a hearing, and the 
case was postponed until September. In that month the 
grand jury met, and threw out the bill, declaring em- 
phatically by their action that the workman has rights as 
well as employers, and that he is perfectly at liberty to 
combine with his fellow-workmen for their own protection 
and benefit. 

Will the editor, in his next issue, please tell his readers 
this fact. I wish also to state, for the information of the 
editor of the Magazine, that all our International officers 
except one are native Americans. Perhaps this will be of 
some use to him in future articles on foreigners. 

E. M. Suorwe.u, of No. 15, a Native of New Jersey. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. - 


House Building and Carriage Building Contrasted in 
Relation to Labor. 


Mr. Epiror:—Comparisons, it is said, are odious; yet, 
at tims, they have a powerful effect in illustrating differ- 
ent ideas and different theories, and I propose to use them 
now for that purpose in sketching briefly the employers 
and employees of the two trades. I shall set out by say- 
ing that, in mechanical skill there is, perhaps, not much 
difference. If any, I think it is in favor of the carriage- 
maker. There are some four branches of each; wood- 
workers, painters, trimmers, and blacksmiths constitute 
the one, while carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers, and 
painters constitute the other. The tools to be found 
by each are about the same in value. The one trade 
produces a magnificent mansion or an humble cottage, 
while the other manufactures a luxurious carriage or the 
cheapest kind of a democrat wagon for the dweller in tne 
cottage; so we find the similarity running about equal to 
this point; but here it stops. When we come to the 
wages paid to these two classes of mechanics, what a dif- 
ference do we find! T will give the present rate as paid in 
New York city, which, I think, will be a fair illustration, 
commencing with house builders. First. The plasterers, 
$5 to $6 per day of eight hours; next, the bricklayers re- 
ceive $5 from 7 A. M. till dark, about nine hours, and quit 
at 4 Saturday; then, the carpenters receive $4 to $5 per 
day for the same number of hours; lastly, we have the 
painters, whose wages are now $3.50 per day of eight 
hours. I will now give the wages of the several branches 
of carriage builders. First are the body-makers, whose 
wages do not exceed $3.50 per day of ten hours. Some 
of those who work by the piece, (the ruin of any trade,) of 
course, earn more, but it 1s by working excessively long 
hours. There are some body-makers in Messrs. Brewster 
& Co.’s, of Broome street, who are now working till ten at 
night, (nearly two days in one,) while others are walking 
the streets with nothing to do. Such a system should 


not be tolerated in any trade. Next, we have the trim- 
mers; their wages do not average $3.50 per day. The 
same may be said of the painters. Both these branches 
work ten hours, though it is true that in some of the shops 
they leave off at 5 P. M. on Saturday, but ten minutes is 
taken off the dinner hour daily during the week to make it 
up, a species of meanness, I think, the bosses in no other 
trade would stoop to. Lastly, we have the blacksmiths ; 
their wages by the day are from $3 to $4, average, 
$3.50. Piece workers can and.do earn a little more, but 
it is very trifling. Here, then, we have two trades of equal 
mechanical skill, and yet one works a much less number 
of hours than the other, and receives, in some branches, as 
much as $2 per day more than the other. There must be 
something radically wrong on the part of either the em- 
ployers or workmen, or both of them, to produce such a 
state of things as this. It would be well to inquire how it 
has been brought about, and what has produced it; and, 
if possible, to tind a remedy. In the first place, the build- 
ing bosses are not so far removed from their journeymen 
in point of caste or capital. Take the plasterers, for in- 
stance. A boss plasterer, in most cases, works himself. 
His capital is not great, and he cannot so well use it to 
strike down labor; hence, they have eight hours a day, 
and no one grumbles. It is so with the carpenters, brick- 
layers, painters, &c., which distributes the trade into more 
hands, and gives the workmen a better chance. Then, the 
builders are satisfied with fifty cents a day profit on a 
man’s labor. How different is the case with the boss car- 
riage builder! In the first place, he expects at least thirty 
per cent. on the earnings of every man in his employ. He 
must have a fine house to live in «‘up town,’’ and his fam- 
ily must live in first-class style. He must also keep his 
horses and carriages. Then, in most cases, there are two 
or three partners to keep, as in the case of Brewster, Brit- 
ton & Lawrence, who, some nine years ago, commenced 
business, it is reported, on a borrowed capital of $30,000, 
$10,000 each, which has all been paid off. and they are 
now reported to be millionaires. In addition to two or 
three bosses, there are also two or three clerks, as in the 
case of Wood Bros., where the business is done almost 
wholly by cierks. The boss mascen or plasterer has none 
of these useless appendages: hence, he does not want so 
much protit himself, and it goes to the workman. Then, 
the carriage-maker must, in addition to this, have a large 
repository, as well as his furtory, at a cost of some $10.000 
or $15,000 a year. Now, when we come to consider that 
all these things must come out of labor, the wonder is, not 
that the workman gets so little, but that he gets any at all. 


Here is where the wages of the journeyman carriage builder 
goes to, and they must raise their unanimous voice against 
the mad ambition of these large employers; for they are 
the ones that are always complaining, and the first to re- 
duce wages. Employers have a duty to perform to their 
workmen, as well as the workmen to them, and they have 
no right to degrade any man in the carriage trade by com- 
pelling him to work for less wages than the house builder 
gets. It may be told that houses are in demand, carriages 
are not, and that people will not buy dear carriages. That 
doctrine was preached by all the capitalists about houses ; 
but we find that they sell as fast as built, and so would 
carriages if only reasonable profit was put on them. Then, 
the men might be better paid for their labor. Yet, the men 
are not blameless in this matter, They ought to know 
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: | 
that it is a part of their duty to sce that the articles they 


manufacture bring them as good pay as any other trade is 
getting. If there is a wrong done, then, (and I think I 
have shown there is,) let them come together, protest 
against it, and have it altered. But, above all, let them 
prepare to be their own bosses by inaugurating a system of 
co-operation. We should then have the profits of our own 
labor, and should not be compelled then, as now, to work 
for less than laborers’ wages. A Member or No. 1. 


Dee 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


Ravenna, Onto, October 21, 1867. 


Mr. Epiror:—In writing an article for the last June | 


number of the JouRNAL, it was not, by any means, my in- 
tention to convey to the reader the idea that / had acquired 
aii the knowledge that it was possible for one to acquire 
pertaining to coach painting, as ** Bro. Jonathan”? would 
have it seem. He says he has had eighteen years of experi- 
ence at the business, and still would like to learn some- 
thing more connected with it. Now, I can see nothing 
strange about that; and I will be happy to impart to him 
any information that I can. 

Perhaps there is not a carriage painter on this continent, 
of any considerable experience, who has not had more or 
less trouble, caused by varnish pitting, and many are the 
reasons assigned for this seemingly unavoidable evil; but 
my experience has taught me that, in many cases, the fault 
is in the varnisher, as well as in the varnish. 

Some three years ago I opened a can containing five gal- 
lons of body finishing varnish, put a coat of it on a body, 
and the next day found that it had pitted badly. A short 
time after I tried it again, selecting a more favorable day, 
but with no better result. [afterward gave it two more 
trials, and condemned it; but, as the varnish had been 
| paid for, it could not be returned to the manufacturers. 
Consequently, it was assigned a place under a bench in 
the varnish room, where it remained for about twelve 
months. At the expiration of that time, being in want of 
some varnish one day to finish the body of a second-hand 
buggy, I thought I would give the condemned varnish 
another trial, which I did, and with the most satisfactory 
result; and, if I remember rightly, from that time I had no 
trouble with it, and I used the varnish in all kinds of weather. 
What it needed at first was age. Varnish generally acts 
worse in winter than in the summer season; but if the 
varnisher will notice, he will find that a varnish that has 
worked well through the summer will not, in winter, pit 
during the day, while the room is warm, but at night, 
when the warmth has left the room. 
can, in a majority of cases, be remedied by not over-heat- 


in the room while varnishing, and keeping the room warm | 


as late as possible at night, which little precaution will 


effect an even temperature of air in the room a sufficient | 
length of time for the varnish to become thoroughly set, | 


and after that there is little danger of its pitting. 
A great deal of the varnish manufactured in this coun- 


try is not fit to use at all, and the carriage builder who | 
| Save many a motion and many a hard blow. Find out 
\ 


buys it is a very poor economist, and fails to consult his 
own interests. It has often been said that the best is al- 
ways the cheapest, and, whether this will apply in all 
things or not, it certainly will in regard to varnishes. 

A painter should never open a new lot of varnish and 
immediately test it upon the pannels of a fine carriage; 
but should, if convenient, select a day unfuvorable for var- 


' 


Now, this difficulty | 
| been at work on it, instead of a great bungler, who first 
| 


have to do it over again, or make alterations. 


nishing, and try the varnish where it cannot do injury. 
If it works well in bad weather, it will work well in good 
weather, to a certainty. 

But, for fear of occupying too much space in the Jour- 
NAL for one article, | must promise «Brother Jonathan ’”’ 
that he will hear from me again in December. If he will 
be so kind as to send me a sample of Chatham lake, I will 
endeavor to discover a suitable ground-work for it. Snay. 


ie 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 
THE GROUND DRAFT. 


Mr. Epiror.—It sometimes happens that when a man 
is placed in a situation where he cannot call on a friend for 
an idea to hilp bim. out of a difficulty, that he will apply 
himself the more diligently to help himself. Too wuch 
help is not always the best thing. Your correspondent 
has spent a great deal of his time in working alone, and 
that too at not very plain or common work, but such jobs 
would be brought as not many men would have. A half 
an idea would be given, and the rest would have to be 
supplied. How to bring it out was the question Sucha 
situation induces study. Study will always bring its 
legitimate fruits. It has always had a good effect upon 
me. I have been enabled by this sort of discipline to 
reduce my mode of working to two simple principles. The 
first is to make a mark in the right place. The second is 
to work by the mark. I have often seen men work with- 
out any draft, and have wondered how they done it, and 
especially without a ground draft. I mean in the beginning 
of their job if it should be a new or strange one. I have 
always found the ground draft to be a most valuable one, 
especially in getting fhe side sweeps and also side laps or 
side mortices and tenons. If a side, or back or front, 
has more than one sweep, to determine what relation one 
lap or tenon bears to another, enabling you to cut your 
mortice or tenon right at the scribe mark where you want 
it, so that you will not have to cut and fit repeatedly, nor 
force your work together. Work that is forced together 
| will in time force itself apart again. Work to stand well, 
must be put together without straining or forcing. 

This draft is indispensable in carriage-part making and 
hanging off, as showing the length of a front part of a car- 
riage; the fifth wheel; the circle formed in turning the 
carriage ; where the wheel strikes the body, or where the 
arch of the body should be if an arched job; or if loops, 
to get the length of them. Great blunders are made in 
this respect, which make your job look ungraceful, and 
many things look out of place that this draft would enable 
you to make it look as though some good mechanic had 


does his work and afterwards finds out how it is to be done. 

The great secret of working fast is to make every blow 
or motion count one. Some men cannot work fast because 
they don’t know where to strike, or they make idle blows, 
_or do their work, and then find out that it is wrong and 
A good 
knowledge of the ground draft, and how to use it, will 


| how to do your work before you begin. Have your side 
| draft and ground draft made; the size, length and sweep 
of every piece of stuff in your job determined before you 
| begin, and your job is half doae; or, in other words, work 
| with your head first, and then your arms will have less to 
| do. Yours, truly, East AND West. 
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For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


Mr. Epiror;:—Thinking it would be interesting to your 
readers, I will give you a brief description of Winona, 
Minnesota. the Queen City of the Northwest. It is sit- 
uated on the north side of the Mississippi river, built on a 
prairie nine miles long by three wide, and has about eight 
thousand inhabitants, and is increasing very fast. Cap- 
italists from the East are coming in and building fine brick 
buildings, and opening wholesale stores ; and offer as good 
inducements to country merchants as are held out to them 
in Milwaukee or Chicago. It is astonishing to see how 
rapidly our city is growing. From three to four hundred 
buildings are erected every season, some of them very fine 
and substantial ones. Ten years ago it was nothing but 
a trading post. This beautiful prairie, bluffs, and sur- 
rounding country, at that time, was occupied by Indians; 
but they have been steadily driven back, and finally given 
way to the steps of progression, until the most of them are 
far beyond the bouudary lines of Minnesota, on the vast 


plains of Dakota Territory, and in British North America. | 


There is but one tribe remaining in this vicinity—the Win- | 


nebagoes. They number about four hundred, and are 
mostly civilized. 

Winona is destined to be the leading city in Minnesota. 
In point of location, it rivals them all; that is, west of here; 
as it is situated at the head of navigation, (if I may be al- 
lowed to use that term.) The river, in spring, is open from 
three to four weeks before it is navigable to St. Paul. The 
river runs through Lake Pepin, which is between here and 
St. Paul. This lake is a large body of still water, and 
freezes very hard, taking much longer to open in spring 
than the swift and rapid current of the river at this place. 


| Next season we shall have a railroad route to the Atlantic: 


at least, a branch road is being constructed from Sparta, 
Wisconsin, a point on the Milwaukee and St. Paul rail- 
road, to this place, where the river is to be bridged; it is 
about one half of.a mile wide. We shall look for an in- 
crease of business when the road is completed. 

The climate of Minnesota is very good and healthy, not- 
withstanding the severe cold in winter. The river freezes 
up at this point about the eighth of December. When 
winter sets in, it is steady cold. In the severest weather, 
the mercury ranges from five to thirty degrees below zero, 
with snow enough for good sleighing until about the first 
of April. Spring is but aday. There are no long and 
dreary rains, such as we have in the Eastern and Southern 
States. A mild south wind and a warm sun soon starts 
vegetation, which springs into life rapidly. 
warm and pleasant; but autumn is the most lovely and 
pleasant of the four seasons. No tongue or pen can de- 
scribe the clear blue sky, the balmy atmosphere, the beau- 
tiful moonlight evenings, which are so clear that we can 
see to read. It is a feast for the eye to look upon the 
grand and magnificent bluffs that surround this city, 
when they are dressed in the golden hues of autumn. 
Many of them, in their splendor, resemble the battlements 
and towers of olden times. Many of them are spoken of 
in history as points where a desperate battle was fought 
by Indians, a tragedy, sacrifice, or some tradition, con- 
cerning a race that is fast passing away. Among these is 
the Maiden’s Rock, where the Indian girl, Winona, jumped 
off into the river. This Indian girl, Winona, from which 
this city derived its name, was the daughter of the old 
chief Wabeshau, who commanded the tribe on this prairie. 


Summer is | 


The prairies are rich. Wheat is the principal crop 
raised. Tobacco and sweet potatoes, as a test, have been 
tried, and found to mature far beyond the most sanguine 
expectation. They were supposed by many to be exclu- 
sively adapted to the mild and sultry climate of the 
South, and would not grow in so cold a climate as this. 
But little fruit is raised, as the country is new, and the 
farmers pay but little attention to fruit growing. As the 
country grows older and richer, we shall look for as fine 
orchards and vineyards as are found in older States. 

Business of all kinds is good. Manufacturing is carried 
on to quite an extent. Almost every branch is represented. 
Messrs. Woods & Grant have the largest carriage factory 
in the State, and are manufacturing better work than is 
built west of Chicago. They employ about thirty first 
class hands. There are several smaller shops, but they 
build but little new work outside of farm wagons. No 
competent carriage workman is out of employment in this 
vicinity. Wi. :H. ScripNer. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


A COACH-MAKER ON THE RAIL. 
On Sabbath afternoon, of the 11th of August, at the 


‘invitation of Brother Veatch, and several others of No. 10, 


visited Mt. Adams. 


we started to visit Spring Grove Cemetery, while others 
Our party consisted of twenty-one ; 


init we had one personification of jollity and good cheer. 


| safest men living. 


Now we have a weakness for fat people—give us such a 
man as the fat knight, honest Sir John D. C——n, of No. 
4. He carves out his own jokes, as he would a capon or 
a haunch of venison, where there is cut and come uygain, 
and lavishly pours out on them the oil of gladness. His 
tongue drops fatness, and of his brain it snows meat and 
drink. He keeps up perpetual holiday and open house, 
and we live with him, in a round of invitations to a rump 
and dozen. Who ever heard of a fat man stealing an 
umbrella, or robbing a hen roost, or a clothes line, or 
making a tong speech? Depend upon it, they are the 
Let us have more fat men, even if beef 
is twenty cents a pound. If you will notice the reason 
why so many rogues are about, you will see that the ave- 
rage weight of our degenerate race is about 140 pounds, 
instead or 200, as it ought to be. Our knight entertained 
us in our lengthy ride with huge jokes, and kept our spirits 
in a happy strain until we came to the gate of the ceme- 
tery. 

Upon entering the cemetery, you find yourself in a gar- 
den of an undulating surface, embracing hill and valley, 
bright with a thousand fiowers, verdant with gras3 and 
trees, from the midst of which arise obelisks, columns and 
cenotaphs in profusion. The traveler finds himself sur- 
rounded not only by mcnuments and decorations which 
respect and affection have raised to the departed, but by 
mourners of long date, who have come hither to meditate 
over the remains of their deceased friends, and to indulge 
in sad and tender recollections of associates and relatives. 
The cemetery contains a perfect wilderness of little enclo- 
sures, almost every one profusely planted with weeping 
willows, cypresses, arbor vite, flowering shrubs, &e. 
Here lies the remains of the * bravest of the brave,’’ Gen. 
Lytle, who had, with impunity, confronted death a thou- 
sand times on the field of battle, to meet it at last in his 
gallant charge at Chickamauga, but he now, with others, 
mingle their illustrious dust with that of humble men, their _ 
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equals in the community of the grave. We pass over to 
the soldier’s monument, which was cast in Munich, at a 
cost of $25,000, and erected by the citizens of Cincinnati, 
at the first intersection of the road upon entering the ceme- 
tery, standing in the attitude of a sentinel over the graves 
of the fallen dead, who occupy a large plat near by. Pass- 
ing on further, we come upon the Odd Fellows’ lot, con- 
taining 8,000 square feet, purchased by the Grand Lodge 
of Ohio, they have also erected a magnificent monument ; 
it is intended for the interment of stranger brothers. On the 
hill are many family vaults, excavated in the hill-side, after 


coffins in the sides of the vault, which, by removing a slab, 
admits the coffin with the remains of the loved one, when 
it is sealed up, never more to be seen until that morn of 
the resurrection. The whole cemetery is kept in admirable 
condition. In natural beauty, it vies with Mt. Auburn, 
Laurel Hill, Greenwood or Mt. Hope. It is situated about 
five miles from the city, and comprises about 420 acres, 
containing a very large number of tombs. The manage- 
ment of the place appears to be admirably conducted. 
Decency and good order is the pass-word upon entering 
the gate, and it universally prevails ; not a flower is gath- 
ered, not a monument defaced, not a stone scribbled. It 
was impossible to avoid drawing painful comparisons 
between the state of the plainest tombs here and the most 
elaborate; in many cemeteries we have visited, defaced and 
desecrated as many of the latter are by empty-headed pup- 
pies, and the brutal violations of the uncivilized rabble. 
This sacred respect for the works of art in Spring Grove 
cemetery is partly due to the vigilance of the police, and 
the awakening of devotional feeling is also an ordinary 
consequence of a visit to the ‘city of the dead,” or serves 
at least to verify the old adage, ‘‘that such a feeling 
softens manners, nor permits them te be rude,” and as a 
consequence of such influences, we have always thought 
that even if we had lost the reckoning of days, we could 
distinguish a Sabbath in the cemetery, long before the 
absence of laborers from the ficlds denoted the welcome 
day of rest, a peculiar tranquility seems to reign through- 
out nature’s resting place. The very winds seem to whis- 
per reverentially as they sweep through ‘the city of the 
dead.” If this be purely fancy, it is a still a fancy that 
we love to cherish. One of those peerless Sabbath days it 
was our lot to enjoy while on a visit to Spring Grove 
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cemetery, we shall always be deeply indebted to the 
kind brothers of No. 10, whose solicitude and kind atten- 
tions on this occasion, as well as many others, shall be 
remembered with grateful thanks by all who participated. 
Before closing this sketch of the cemetery, we are compelled 
to notice one pleasing little episode enacted by our fat 
knight. While we were standing looking upon an elabo- 
rate monument, modeled in Italy at a cost of $25,000, he 
made a remark, we quote him: ‘all that artistic skill has 
made in thatmarble, existed before a chisel was driven into 
it’ We could not see the point, as by his remark he 
completely ignored the workmanship of the artist. He 
used his utmost endeavors to explain, but it was not satis- 
factory to the company; but he belonging to a race of fat 
men we took it for a joke, and passed out of the cemetery, 
preparatery. to~taking the cars, and as we done so, we 
made the conclusion, that the right to a grave and theright 
to life are common and sacred. After another lengthy ride, 
we arrived at the Clifton House, where we did ample jus- 


tice to a well-laid tea table... Fraternally, of | No. 8. 


the manner of the ancients, with numberless recesses for | 


Autty-ainite and Alaint-Drash. 
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P. ALETTE, EDITOR. 


We have no great alteration to report in the style of 
painting. The heavy fall work seems to follow pretty 
closely the style of last year, except that fancy colors are 
more general. You scarcely see any black bodies, and now 
but very few running parts. The colors most prevailing are 
greens and lakes; there are a few blues, but they are by 
no means general. The striping is being again altered on 
heavy work, the centre line being much narrower, and, in 
some instances, closely approximates to the fine line in 
width. Gold leaf, for striping, is now much more freely 
used in some kinds of colors, such as dark browns and 
blues, (on which gold has an excellent effect.) greens and 
lakes; but the lines are not very broad in any case. 
Whether we shall go back to very fine striping again, we 
do not know; but the tendency is that way now. Next 
month will more fully develop it. 

The great question that is now agitating the minds of 
all painters is the new paint lately patented. It is claimed 
for this paint that it will entirely do away with all priming, 
lead or filling, and that it will save at least one half the 
time now occupied to paint a job; therefore, painters are 
all interested. We think, consequently, that we could not 
do better in this month’s article than to give our readers, 
without any recommendations, one way or the other, the 
process of using it. There are but two shops in the city that 
have, as yet, tried it. The process, as developed by ex- 
perience, is this: (We will give it in days, so that the 
shortest time may be stated.) First day—Take the body 
from the bench. It is then to be thoroughly sand-papered 
with fine sand-paper, to make a perfectly smooth surface, 
so that no marks will show afier the varnish is on; then, 
give a coat of patent paint all over, the same as priming. 
Second day—-Putty up all the holes, the putty to be made 
with varnish, not Japan. Third day—Rub all smooth with 
lump pumice. This is to be done in this way: Mix patent 
paint and boiled oil in equal parts; then take your brush 
and put it on one panel ata time. You will get all your 
putty smooth by this process, after which take a dry cloth, 
and wipe off clean, being careful, at the same time, to clean 
out your mouldings. Having gone all over the body, you 
will now, same day, give it a coat of strong varnish, color 
ground in varnish, to which add a little boiled oil. Fourth 
day—Plaster up all the hard wood, and stop up all holes, 
with the same kind of putty, or let it stand one day, and 
then give it two coats of rough stuff lead ; then, rub with the 
pumice and water down to the black. This makes the 
smoothest surface; but it takes one or two days’ longer 
time. We will now go on with the fifth day. Rub all your 
hard wood and putty smooth with lump pumice and water, 
being careful not to raise the grain; then, same day, give a 
coat of color with a little oil in it. Sixth day—Coat varnish 
colors. Seventh day—Stand to dry. EKighth day—Coat of 
varnish color. Ninth day—Stand to dry. Tenth day.— 
Coat varnish color. Eleventh day—Standtodry. Twelfth 
day—Coat clear American varnish; and it is then ready 
for thetrimmer. It is clainied that a good job can casily be 
finished in fourteen days by this process. How it will 
stand, is another question that time alone can prove. 

The carriage parts are done in the same way, receiving 
one coat of patent paint, then puttied up and sand-papered 
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down, when they have another coat of patent paint, after 
which the black goes on in the usual way ; no lead at all 
being used. But in the case of fancy colors, it was found 
to be impossible to do without one coat of lead to make it 
cover well. I may also mention that the carriage roofs are 
done by the same process. The roof has a heavy coat of 
the paint put on, then the canvas is stretched on while 
wet. It then gets another coat, when the edges are puttied 
up in the usual way, the entire top sand-papered all over 
and made smooth, after which another coat, then repeat 
the sand-papering. Put on your black and varnish color, 
no lead being used on any part of the body or roof. 


Time seems to be the only thing that this new process 
has to recommend it. The labor is not much less, neither 
is the expense on stock; but in point of time it is a step 
forward, and will meet the wants of many who are unable 
keep a stock of bodies on hand, ready filled, to be finished 
when sold, as few like to wait long for a carriage. While 
on the subject of filling and preparing bodies, we will give 
the readers of the JouRNAL the proportions of stock used 
to make filling in the largest manufactory in the City of 
New York. No doubt every painter knows how to make 
rough stuff, but they do not all know how to make it right, 
so as to give a good surface, rub easy and not crack. I 
give a good large quantity; it may always be made in that 
proportion in either a large or small quantity. Take four 
gallons Am, varnish, one gallon of japan, ten pounds keg 
lead, one and one-half pints boiled oil ; mix with filling or 
ochre to a thick paste, then thin with turpentine in the 
usual way. Rough stuff always makes the best surface 
when used moderately thin. , 

Flat pencils for striping, fine lining especially. are now 
being extensively used, a man being able to do a great deal 
more with them than with a round one in the same space 
of time. The question is often asked how are they made ¢ 
I will, therefore, give the plan adopted by one of the most 
experienced workmen in the city. Take a moderate sized 
striping pencil, say not less than a half inch, if longer, all 
the better, as the hairs are stouter and will carry the color 
better. Those that have been used and worn a good deal 
are better than new ones, as the point will be finer from the 
wear it has had. We will assume that the pencil is greased 
and that the hairs are perfectly straight. . The quill is now 
to be cut off; then prepare a small handle out of pine, 
which will cut easy with your penknife. Make the handle 
flat at the part where the hair is to be inserted; then, with 
your knife, split the handle open far enough to insert the 
hairs. Having prepared your handle, now proceed to take 
a thin layer of hairs from the large pencil laying before 
you, but you had better reject the first layer as the hair 
is generally somewhat uneven; the next you will find all 
right. Take it off carefully, keeping the hair straight ; 
open the slit already made in your handle, and insert the 
hair; then take some thread and bind it tight, and your 
flat pencil is made. Of course it is quite broad one way 
and somewhat long. but it is always used on its edge. 
You will know by this, that according to the sized line 
you wish to make, so thick will your layer of hair be. 
These pencils cost comparatively nothing, being made out 
of old ones, and it is much easier to work with them after 
a little practice. Many men do not like them because they 
say the color does not flow from them so freely. This is 
because the color is too thick ; with the flat pencils, your 
color must be thinner. We know it will not cover so 


l 
well, but for fine lines there is no perceptible difference. 


With the color properly made, and your pencil filled, you 
can get nearly around arim with one pencil of color. This, 
all will admit, is a great saving of time, which reminds us 
tis time to close, having taken up all the space allowed for 
this month. 


Eo-operation. 


CO-OPERATION IN ENGLAND.—There are 676 co-operative 
societies In England, and 436 of them made returns to the 
Government at the close of last year. At that time, these 


| societies reported an aggregate membership of 173,423. The 


par value of their shares is commonly $5 each. During 
1866, these co-operative societies received for goods sold no 
less than $22,277,980; whilst their expenses amounted to 
$1,177,270; and the profits realized, after the payment of 


| wages, rents, repairs, and other expenses, were $1,881,470. 


The chief co-operative society in England is the Equitable 
Pioneer, of Rochdale. It had, at the close of 1866, 6246 
members, and a share capital of $487,445, and the goods 
sold in the year to the amount of $1,245,610 cash, realized a 
profit of $159,655. In Cheshire, there is a co-operative 
association that conducts a farm. It numbers 27 mem- 
bers, and has a capital of $900. Nearly one-half of all the 
co-operative sucieties in England are in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot to establish a co-operative grocery 
and provision store for the benefit of workmen and others in 
Hartford, Conn. Articles of association have been drawn 
up, and a committee of five has been appointed to take the 
matter in charge. The shares are to be $25 each, and the 
number limited to four hundred. According to the articles, 
business may be commenced as soon as two hundred shares 
are taken. The co-operative principle has now been so 
thoroughly tried, and has proved so beneficial in other 
cities, that there is no doubt, with good management, that 
this new undertaking will Le a success. 

Tue Charlestown Co-operative Association, which began 
business three years ago, in Massachusetts, with a capital 
of $800, has, since that time, distributed among its mem- 
bers $8000, and has just opened a new branch store, de- 
voted to the sale of groceries and provisions, with stock 
worth $4000. The store which the association first opened 
is now doing a business of $500 a day. 

Tue Manhattan, New York, Co-operative Land and 
Building Association is now in working order. The books 
show the names of about sixty-five members, representing _ 
from $130,000 to $150,000. 

Tg receipts of the co operative store in New York city 
for the week ending October 19th amounted to $11,300, 
with every prospect of an increase. 

“THERE are two Co-operative Grocery and Provision 
Associations being formed in Philadelphia. 

THe iron molders of Philadelphia are now about estab- 
lishing a Co-operative Foundry. 


‘OF ALL’THE COAL produced in the United States, Penn- 
sylvania furnishes seventy-three and three-quarters per 
cent. Ifer mines are exhaustless, and their product is 
annually increasing. 
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Shears, Aeedle and Gach-Hammer, 


T. ACKS, EDITOR. 


We give, this month, a sketch of roll-up top and easy 
back (new style) front view. The easy back is entirely new 
and original, and, for the narrow or light style of back, has 
the neatest and lightest appearance of any now in use. It 
shows a wrinkled roll all around the outer edge 14 inches 
in width, and two very narrow smooth rolls in the centre 
3 of an inch in width, and finished to a point, as shown, a 
patent leather welt separating the two smooth rolls from 
the wrinkled roll, but no welt between the smooth rolls. 

In the next number we will give a back view of this 
style of top, with the latest style of finish for back stays 
aud back curtain, such as loops, straps, &c., with direc- 
tions how to make them. 


Ixstpe Front View oF Roui-up Top, AND 
New Styze or Lazy Back, Saowine Back 
VALENCE, (NEW,) AND FINISH FOR THE 
Borrom or Heap Lininc.—How to Make 
the Trimming for the Lazy Back.—Wrinkled 
roll all round, and two smooth rolls ; wrinkled 
roll to be 14 inches wide when finished, and 
the smooth rolls to be § of an inch when 
finished. First mark the distances on the 
wood of the back with compass and pencil. 
To make the smooth rolls, take two pieces 
of cloth the full length of space to be cov- 
ered, and 1 inch wider; line with muslin; 
nail down the upper edge of lower roll to the 
middle line; then nail the lower edge of the 
top roll to that, without any welt between; 
then nail a narrow strip of oil cloth on top 
of both, to keep the edges well down; next, 
stuff both rolls lightly with hair; nail down 
the upper and lower edges in such a manner 
that you can see the dividing pencil marks 
when finished; now take a patent leather 
welt, sewed up, and nail to lower edge of 
lower roll; cut out the cord at the end of 
the point; next, nail a welt to the top edge 
of the upper roll; cut the cord out at the 
junction, and let it lap over the lower 
welt. To make the wrinkled roll, cut 
a straight strip of cloth one-half as long again as the 
upper line of the back, and 17 inches wider; wrinkle, or 
gather, by running a strong thread through the lower edge; 
the same for the under wrinkled roll, except to run the 
thread through the upper edge of the cloth ; next, nail with 
four-ounce tacks to the welt already laid down; stuff up 
the lower roll first, then the top: make the top one meet 
the ends of the lower one in such a manner that, when 
finished. they shall appear to be in one piece all around: 
finish the inside edge of the wood with seaming welt all 
around the outer edge with leather, pasting welt. This 
makes a very light, stylish, and finished back, showing 
four rolls, divided by patent leather welts. 


ScoLLopeD BAacK VALENCE, AND STRAIGHT-EDGED LACE 
For Bottom Epes or Heap LintnG.— How to Make the Val- 
ence, —Take a piece of common thick split leather as long as 
the bows are wide, and wide enough to reach from the top 
edge of the back bow to the point where the lower edge of the 


head lining will be; fit it carefully in this position, mark- 
ing the outer edge of the back bow on the leather ; next, cut 
| it five inches from the bow mark; cover the reverse side of 
| leather with cloth; when dry, scollop, (see pattern ;) then, 
bind each scollop with a turn-over welt, cutting the welt 
short off at the junction of each scollop; next, take a piece 


loop up between the scollops, (see pattern ;) clinch, with 
_two-ounce tacks, the top of loops to the valence; pare the 
ends, so that no lumps will show through the back curtain, 
To make the lace for finishing the edge of head lining, 
take a piece of heavy enameled duck about 4 inches wide, 
_and as long as the space to be covered; cover with cloth : 
_ when dry, cut into two strips, (one for each side,) each 2 

inches wide; bind the top edge with a turnover welt, and 

pare off; then, bind the lower edges the same way, but 
| leave the binding on the back wide enough to reach the 
' top edge of the lace; do not pare off; next, supposing your 


head lining in, nail one end of the lace to the back of the 
back bow: then nail up your back valence, and cover the 
end of the lace with it; now paste heavily the wrong side 
of your lace, and also the wrong side of the unpared binding 
of the bottom edge: nail the front end unéer the front val- 
ence, straining tight; now, draw down the head lining be- 
tween the two pasted surfaces; put your hand up between 
the bows, and rub well together; next nail with small 
black nails to each bow, driving a nail in the front and 
back side of each bow, so as to draw the lace in slightly 
between each bow. ‘This finishes the valence and lace, 
with the head lining in very neat style. There is no need 
to sew the head lining to the lace, as the paste holds it suf- 
ficiently close without. 


In prosperity we are apt to feel too independent. 
when we stumble in dark and difficult ways, beneath star- 


of patent leather, rubbed down to é of an inch wide, and | 


| less skies, that we feel and acknowledge the blessings of light. | 


It is 


| 
| 
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Pencil, Aule and Square. 


D. BOARD, EDITOR. 


BODY DRAFTING—PART FIRST, 


BY A PRACTICAL CARRIAGE ARCHITECT. 
It is our intention to lay before the readers of the Jour- 


| NAL the manner of building work with the same system as 


required in the workshop. The plate represents the draft- 
ing of a coach with an empire boot, the laying out of the 
carriage part, the height of the wheels, and turning under 
of the same, The next number will show the manner of 
making the patterns from the side elevation of the body- 
The third, the application of the French or square rule. 

The diagram represents a coach as hung up on the car- 
riage. You may now proceed 
to draw the ground line C, 
measure 33 inches from the 
ground line C, that being the 
height we wish to hang this 
coach. Draw the base lineA, 
measure 3 inches from line A, 
and draw line K, being the 
depth of rocker. From line 
K measure 12 inches, being 
the height of your seat. 
From this point, measure 45 
inches; draw the line E, 
being the height of body. 
Lay off for the width of the 
doors, which is 22} inches, 
Draw line B and line H. 
Measure from line B 26 inches, 
and draw line F, being the 
depth of back quarter. From 
line H draw line N, measure 
24 inches, this being the 
width of front quarter. Now 
you can sweep the body, and 
lay off for the guide rail of 
the doors, allowing the glass 
frame to stand up about 14 
inches, which gives a low door 
panel. Measure 26 inches 
from the hinge pillar, this 
point being the centre of the 
wheel, which is 4 feet 2 in. 
You will strike the wheel 
this size. Next proceed to 
lay out for the spring, which 
is 2 inches, 5 plates 42 inches 
long, 12} inches open; this 
spring is clipped underneath 
the axle, which is 14 inches; 
measure from underneath the 
axle, 124 inches being the 
opening of the spring. Mea- 
sure 11 inches for the five 
plates, being the depth of the 
top part of the spring, 1} in. 
for the depth of the back 
bar, 4 inch for the brake or 
pumphandle plate. This point 
is the bottom of the brake; 
sweep the brake as repre- 
sented in the diagram. 

Now proceed to lay off for 
the front ‘carriage, to ascer- 
tain the height of boot; the 
width of tr ack being 5 feet 41 
in., spring 2 in., 5 “plates AO 
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inches long, opening 14 inches, allowing 13 inches for the 
settling from the weight of the body. Measure from line, 
figure 2, 27 inches; draw a perpendicular line 27 inches, 
being the centre of the wheel. Measure 6 inches from this 
line, the centre of the wheel, and draw line, figure 6, this 
being the centre of the king or body bolt. You can now 
strike the front wheel, which is 3 feet 6 inches. Your 
front springs are clipped on the top of the axle, which is 
14 inches; measure 14 inches, the depth of the bottom 
part of the spring, 124 inches opening, 1} inches for the top 
part of spring, 4 inch block top of spring, $ inch plate for 
the bottom of lower bed. This bed is 3 inches deep, swept 
up 14 inches. leaving 13 inches deep in centre. Fifth 
wheels 4 inch each. Top bed 1¢ inches deep; % inch 
plate for the bed. Lay off 3 inches for the depth of body 
block, this point is the bottom of your boot; proceed to 
sweep your bootas represented in diagram. It is necessary 
in hanging a coach, to hang it 3 inches higher in front than 
back, calculating from a level line from the bottom of 
pump handle to bottom of boot. Now proceed to lay out 
for the turning of the wheel, to ascertain where the top or 
back part of wheel is going to turn under the body. We 
have given the top part as it passes under the body square on 
line figure 2. Next proceed to draw a parallel line, figure 
4, being the centre of front wheel and also centre of boot. 
Measure 17 inches from line, figure 4, draw line, figure 5, 
being half the width of boot; next draw perpendicular 
lines, figures 9 and 3, the size of the front wheel. Mea- 
sure 33 inches from centre of front wheel, and draw line 7, 
representing the top of the wheel. Measure 2} inches 
from line 7 and draw line 8, being the width of the wheels 
at the bottom. ‘Take your large dividers, place one point 
on line 6, where it intersects with No. 4, this point being 
the centre of king or body bolt, the other at the back 
part of the wheel, at point figure 11, you can strike the 
turning of the wheel as represented by figure 1; this is 
the extreme back of the wheel as it turns under the body. 
_ You can proceed in like manner with figure 2, starting at 
the top of the wheel. This is where the top of the wheel 
will stand when the carriage is turned square under the 
hody. You will notice in the diagram where the circle 
intersects line figure 5. This line being the outer edge of 
the boot at this intersecting point, you can square a per- 
pendicular line to the boot which is figure 3. At this point 
is where the top of the wheel will pass the outer edge of 
the boot, when turning under. This will complete the 
draft of the coach, with this explanation. 

This manner of laying out work gives the builder an 
opportunity to provide the material for the wheels, to order 
the springs and axles, in fact everything pertaining to it, 
while the body is being built, so as there will be no delay 
in ironing or finishing, which often is the case, and causes 
a loss to the builder. 


Houth's Column. 
MEEKNESS IS NOT MEANNESS. 


««Charlie, I don’t want to go.” 

«Why not, Freddy ?” 

‘«Because I’m afraid of Bill Scranton. THe said he 
would thrash me within an inch of my life the next time 
he caught me out, and that you couldn’t save me.” 

«Then Dll go with you.” And the two brothers started. 


Bill Scranton was a strect rowdy, who had tried to save 
himself from a whipping at school by frightening Freddy 
into telling a downright lie. But having failed in that, 
and caught the whipping he deserved, he vowed vengeance 
on Freddy. 

The brothers had not gone far when Bill suddenly made 
his appearance. 

«« Now, you little sneak, you’ve got to take it.’”’ 

Freddy trembled from head to foot. 

Charles began to think. He meant to live a good life. 
He hated fighting. He tried to reason with Bill, | 

“Look here, William; Freddy did’nt mean to harm you. 
He only wanted to keep out of a lie.”’ 

‘‘Ha! you sneak number two! 
out of trouble do you ? 
that’s all. I know you!” 

It was plain enough that reason was wasted on Bill. He 
was satisfied that Charles was afraid. What was meant 
for meekness he took for the meanness of a coward. 

Charles thought again. 
stand by and let Freddy take a beating, then what Bill 
takes for meanness will be meanness. And trying to reason 
with him only makes matters worse. My duty is plain.” 
He quietly took his place in front of Freddy. 

<¢ William, I’ve only one word to say. [ hate fighting. 
I’d rather give you a present than strike you. But my 
brother is going to school, and I advise you not to touch 
him.”’ 

Bill was furious. He had picked up a stick with which 
he meant to flog Freddy after the schoolmaster’s fashion. 

‘“‘Ha! Yes! You do advise me, do you? —IJ'll take you 
in hand next!” 

He seized Freddy and had just hited the stick for a blow 
when Charlie was upon him. 

He never was more surprised in his life. If one of his 
father’s sheep had seized him by the throat he would 
hardly have thought it was stranger. He let go of Freddy, 
to conquer Charlie first, and return to him afterwards. 
But it was no use. Charlie had made up his mind to do 
the business well and once for all. His conscience and his 
honest indignation gave him a power that Bill had no idea 
of. The blows rained down. ina perfect tempest. Bill 
could neither return them, ward them off or dodge them. 
He was soon out of breath, and stumbling fell backwards 
with Charlie upon him. 

‘“‘Now, William, you must promise to let Freddy go to 
school quietly hereafter, before I let you up.” ; 

Bill was ready to promise; aud rose and went home, a 
sadder and wiser boy. 

Toward night a cousin of Charlie’s met Bill near his 
father’s gate, put a package into his had, and ran off with- 
out waiting for an answer. He opened it and founda 


capital new base ball, with this note:— 

Dear BiLu:—I told you I would rather make you a present than do 
you harm, I had just got this ball finished for myself to-day; but shall 
enjoy seeing itin your hanvs far more than in my own. 
meution this note if you meet me. Believe me Bill, when I tell you 
that lam Your sincere friend, CHARL E. 


Bill could hardly keep the tears in, as he looked at the 
ball. He thought of the kind way in which Charles had 
done the thing to save his feelings. He thought how little 
he had known. with what a noble character he had been 
dealing. He said to himsel/, as he folded up the note :— 

« Well, I’ve found out that a fellow can be good without 
being a sneak. This ball knocks me flatter than Charlie’s 


You want to beg him 
You just don’t dare to help him, 


tlease don’t 


fists did.— Congregationalist. 


He said io himself: «‘ Now if J | 
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Hammer, Sledge and Anil, 
V. ULCAN, EDITOR. 
oe accepting this position, I do so with great 


reluctance; not but that 1 am willing to do- all 1 
ean cheerfully to benefit my fellow-workmen ; but in our 
branch especially, it is difficult to furnish ideas 
and designs that are not in use in some sections, 
and therefore Jooked upon as stale informa- 
tion. I shall, however, endeavor to make this 
department of as much practical benefit as pos- 
sible; and if there should be suggestions or ideas 
advanced now in use in some sections, we ask 
those to remember there are other places where 
they are not so highly favored. We earnestly 
solicit contributions from our brother smiths, and 
promise to give them due attention. 

Mr. D. Board, of the Wood-workers’ Depart- 
ment, furnished us with a description of coach 
draft, inteneded for this number of the JouRNAL. 
I therefore decided to give a description of the 
front carriage part for that kind of a job, believ- 
ing it will be very acceptable to those working at 
our branch of the business. 

Fig. 1 represents the lower part, with springs 
attached. <A is the bottom bed, 14 by 1% deep, 
arched 14. This bed requires a 4 inch plate on 
the bottom. B is the swivel draw bar, 14 by 2} 
wide in the centre, tapered to 1{ wide at the end. 
This bar requires a plate 4 of an inch thick, screwed 
the full length of the bar on the bottom. The 
futchels, 13 thick, front of the bed. These are 
oats underneath, running the full length. The 
half fifth wheel, 14 wide by 4 inch thick. The 
C’s represent the wheel or stay irons. The box 
clip over the bottom bed, with clip bars, are 
worked solid. The clips are put from underneath 
the spring, and nutted on top. The size of this 
iron is < round at the C points, increasing in size, 
and flattening on coming to the bed. It is neces- 
sary that this iron should be of a good size at the 
back part, to prevent the weight of the pole bend- 
ing it, causing the front of the springs and pole to 
drop. 

Fig. 2 represents the top part of the carriage. E, 
the front or bent bed, 1{ deep by 14 in the centre, 
with a % plate on the top step at each end, as re- 
presented in the diagram. Fig. F is the back 
bar, 14 by 14 deep, 14 square at the ends. 
This bar will require plating on the front side. 


Size of the plate, 4 by the full depth of the bar, screwed 
on by one-inch No. 12 screws. This edge plate prevents | 


the bar from springing in the centre, which causes the 
drooping of the pole and springs. This half fifth wheel 
is made 14 half round, with brass scrolls lapped and 
riveted, as represented in the diagram. Whiffle-trees, 34 
inches long. Size of pole at the draw bar, 34 deep by 22 
wide; length, 9 feet from the same point. 


Lenora or Axres.—The following mode of getting the 
proper length of carriage axles might interest some of our 
coachsmith readers, as it is simple and quick. We do not 


claim for it anything new. but publish it by request: Say 
you wish to track your axles to suit the city railroad, 5 
feet 2} inches, which is the given or starting point; then 
take the dish of your wheels, by laying a straight-edge on 
the face of the felloe, and measure from the straight-edge 
to the back end of hub, which we will say is 5 inches in 
each wheel, 10 inches is then to be taken from the 5 feet 
2} inches, which gives you the length of your wheels 


= elier: 
piss EAs 2 


standing plum, add half your swing, 2 


inches, (if your 
wheels are high; if low, you will not want so much swing, ) 


you will then have the length properly. Your wheels 
should first be hooped fo insure the proper length. 


Example : Inches 
Width of track, 5 feet 2} inches, = - - - 624 
Dish of wheels deducted, - - - - - 10 
524 
Swing, 4 inches, add 2 inches, - - - - 2 
544 


Reduced to feet, makes 4 feet 64 inches. 


TOOLS FOR WELDING PINS IN SHIFTING RAILS. 


LOWER TOOLS 


Form of pin hefore 
welding. 

When you have the tools 
made, make your pins some- 
thing larger tban is required 
when finished ; then take iron, 
& by %, and use a flat punch, 
with rounded edges, to make 
the hole for the pin; have the pin cold and the iron hot: 
drive the pin through, and rivet slightly, to prevent its 
falling out while getting your heat; then place it in the 

bottom tool and put the top tocl on, and let the helper 
strike two blows, and you have it welded; then clean the 
scales from both iron and tool, and replace them, two Llows 
more will finish very clean. 


Grade Htems, 


THE MINERS in Alpsville are on strike. 

‘Tue Operative Bricklayers’ Society of New York, have 
a fund in bank of $4,265 56. 

Tus shoemakers’ strike in this city has, we are informed. 
been success!ul—the strikers obtaining their demand. 

Tue subject of a State Convention to mect in Pernsyl- 
uania, in January next, to nominate a labor candidate tor 
the Presidency is being agitated. 

A LARGE Labor Reform Mecting was held in Wheeling, 
Va., October 22. Telling speeches were made by Messrs. 
Krepps, Armstrong and Matthews, of Pittsburg. 

Mr. J. W. Krepps, the energetic labor champion of the 
Glass-Blowers of Pittsburg, has gone to La Salle, [L, 
to take part in a co-operative glass-blowers’ foundry at 
that place. 

A NEw carriage factory is to be started in Bridgeport, 
Ct., with $150,00u capital. A leading feature of the con- 
cern will be the manufacture of coaches and carriages with 
bodies composed of India rubber, for which a patent has 
been obtained. 


AN ORDER has been issued reducing the wages of mol- 
ders at Charlestown Navy Yard. Mr. Sylvis, President of 
the I. M. I. U., has been to Washington consulting with 
the President with a view to have theorder countermanded, 
and we understand with fair prospects of success. 


Ir 1s reported that a difficulty recently arose in Quincy, 
IlL., between a building contractor and his hands, in regard 
to the time they should consume for dinner ; the employees 
demanding one hour, and the employer contending that 


Form of pin before welding, to 
be made in half collar tool. 
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they should take but halfan hour. The consequence was 


that all the hands demanding one hour were dismissed, and 
the employer sent to St. Louis to get other hands to fill 
their places. Wonder if he would not like hands that did 
not require any time for dinner @ 


G 


ience and Art, 


Se 


A PECULIAR CARRIAGE, with wheels ten feet in diameter 
and sails, has been constructed in St. Louis for use on the 
Plains. It can be used as a boat in crossing streams. 


In France, steel boilers are coming into use for loco- 
motives. ‘Twelve express engines, with steel boilers, are 
employed on one railroad leading out of Paris, fifteen on 
another, and several on other roads. 


CREOSOTE is being experimented with as a fuel for steam 
boilers in England, and the experiments are said to pro- 
mise good results. Creosote is reported to give off three 
times as much heat as coal in proportion to its bulk. 

Tue AMERICAN ARTIZAN Says that if a screw is rusted 
into wood, or there is a nut or bolt that will not readily 
turn, a little kerosene oil should be poured on it and 
allowed to remain. In a little while the oil will penetrate 
the interstices, so that the screw, nut or bolt can be easily 
removed, 

A Nover Raitway Invention has been made by a 
Russian engineer. The object is to save the power gained 
in a descent, now lost in the friction of the brakes, and use 
itin an ascent. To do this the engineer has attached to 
the locomotive two very heavy fly-wheels. Gomg down 
hill they act as a brake, and the force they gather will 
carry the train up an equal rise, less the friction. 

Tue First VoyaGe across the ocean by a steam vessel 
was made by the steamer. Savannah, in 1818. She sailed 
from New York to Liverpool and thence to St. Petersburg, 
the entire occupying twenty-six days, and returned in 
safety. This voyage created a great sensation, and was 
not imitated for many years afterward, the first regular 
trips across the ocean being made by the steamers Sirius 
and Great Western, in 1837 and 1838. 

A Novex Sry_e or Rai Car, carrying its own track, 
and designed for use on commen roads or the streets of a 
euy, was lately shown at Broad and Master streets, 
In this vehicle, the car moves the wheels instead of the 
wheels moving the car, and the wheels do not touch the 
ground at all. There are six pairs of wheels, and each 
pair-hasa broad flat foot attached. These « feet” rest on the 
ground and bear up the wheels, while two rails under the 
body of the car are made to roll along the upper surface of 
the tire as if if were passing over so many pullies or fric- 
tion rollers. The fect and whecls are all connected by an 
endless chain, and as fast as the body of the car passes 
beyond one of these feet it is lifted from the ground and 
made to travel along to the front of the car, where it drops 
on the road again, and the whole is thus kept in continuous 
motion. The wheel truck in fact ‘«walks’’ along the 
road, while the car itself rolls along over the wheels, 
The body of the car is in form very much the same as an 
Irish <¢jaunting car,” where two rows of passengers sit 
back to back, but it is much longer, and is intended to 
carry about as many passengers as can be seated in one of 
our ordinary street cars. 
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For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


THE OLD CHURCH BELL. 


BY 0. P. SELHEIMER. | 


The merry bell, with its silvery chimes, 
Has a charm, a charm for me, 

Asit rings upon the mountain air, 
So happy, bold, and free. 


Over valleys, hills, and mountains high, 
Through the silence of the night, 

Can the sound be heard by all save one, 
Who is sleeping there to-night. 


She loved the chime, as it gently rose 
_Upon the morning’s breath, 

And we used to list to its silvery sound 
Before she slept in death. 


And when I hear the old church bell 
Ringing so clear and gay, 

I think of the times, now past and gone, 
Of our joyous and careless play. 


We used to sit beneath the bell, 
In the steeple so tall and grand, 

And speak of our love, so dear to both, 
As we held each other’s hand. 


We plighted our troth beneath the bell, - 
By the sound she loved to hear, 

And we little thought of anything else 
But the joys that were so near. 


She passed away from earthly cares 
To a home where all is bright; 

And she’s sleeping now beneath the sod, 
Waiting for me to-night. 


I love to hear the same old bell, 

In the steeple, now wrapt with gloom; 
For I think, maybe, she hears it still, 

As she sleeps in her silent tomb. 


MATRIMONY, 


A couple sat beside the fire, 

Debating which should first retire; 

The husband sportively had said, 

* Wife, you shall go and warm the bed.” 
“T never shall,” she quick replid,— 

“T did so once, and nearly died.” 

“ And I will not,” rejoined the spouse, 
With firmer tone and lowering brows. 
And thus a war of words arose, 
Continuing till they nearly froze,— 
When both grew mute, and hovering nigher 
Around the faintly glimmering fire, 
‘hey trembled o’er the dying embers - 
As though the ague had seized their members— 
Resolved, like heroes, ne’er to yield, 
But force each other from the field. 

And thus this once fond, loving pair, 

In silence shook and shivered there 

Till every spark of fire was gone, 

And cocks were crowing for the dawn,— 
When all at once the husband said, 

“ Wife, hadn’t we better go to bed?” 


8. F. 


Che Household. 


A Murton anpD Portator Pre Bakep In a Moutp.— 
Boil some mealy potatoes; mash and rub them through 
a seive; then mix three eggs, a little warm butter, and salt 
with it; butter your mould well, and shake scme bread 
crumbs about it, to make as many stick to the bottom as 
you can; then line it with the potatoes; sprinkle a little 
pepper, salt, chopped shalots, parsley, and thyme on the 


bottom; then put in as mubh mutton as will cover the 
bottom ; then, seasoning and mutton altertnately ; cover it 
over with the potatoes, and bake it in the oven; when 
done, turn it out, and put some good gravy round it. 


Frencu Supper Disu.—Pare off the crust, and cut one 
or two slices of bread into bits of two or three inches 
square; fry them in butter; put them in a hot dish, and 
lay upon each bit some warmed preserve, or stew, for a 
few minutes, in sweet wine and a little sugar, some stoned 
raisins, and put them upon and around the toast. The 
preserves may be heated by placing the jars in hot water 
by the side of the fire. 


JuMBLES.—One cup of butter and two of sugar beaten 
together; one cup of milk, half a teaspoonful of salaratus 
stirred in the milk, and four eggs; beat it well together ; 
add spice of any kind, and six cups of flour; roll it rather 
thin; cut with a tumbler, and with a wineglass to form a 
ting; brush them over with the white of an egg, and sift 
on a very little fine white sugar before baking them; bake 
them fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Froatine Istanp.— Boil, with a pint of milk, a bit of 
cinnamon, and half the peel of a lemon; when almost cold, 
strain it, and mix with it the beaten white of one, and the 
yolks of six eggs; stir it over the fire till thick: pour it 
into a dish, and stir it now and then, till cold; whisk the 
whites of two eggs, and half a pint of red currant jelly, till 
it be very stiff. 

GINGERBREAD.—Some ladies wish to make it without 
sour milk or eggs. Here is the way: Put one teaspoonful 
of soda in a teacup; put in five tablespoonsful of hot 
water, four of melted shortening, then fill the cup with 
molasses; this makes one tin; a heaping tablespoonful of 
ginger in the flour; make it rather stiffer than you would 
if eggs were used. 


Remedies and Aeceipts. 


SiupLe Remepy ror Cancer.—Colonel Ussery, of De 
Scto, La., states that he has fully tested the appended 
remedy for cancer, by trials on two members of his own 
family, and with complete success. The remedy was com- 
municated to him by a Spanish woman, and he believes it 
to be infallible, if applied at the early stages of the disease : 
Take an egg, and break it, pour out the white, retain the 
yolk in the shell, put in salt, and mix with the yolk as 
long as it will receive it; stir them together until the salve 
is formed; put a portion of this on a piece of sticking 
plaster, and apply it to the cancer about twice a day. 


GunpowpEer Marxs.—Dr. Davies, in a recent number 


of the London Lancet, states that he has found the follow- 


ing treatment most successful ; Smear the scorched surface 
with glycerin, by means of a feather: then, apply cotton 
wadding; lastly, cover with oil silk. In one case, the dis- 
coloration was very great, the patient looking more like a 
mummy than a living being. It entirely subsided in a 
month by the above treatment. 


Cuil BLAINS.—If red and painful, apply goulard water, 
half a pint, laudanum, half an ounce, mixed together, and 
used warm—i. e., stand the bottle in warm water, and 
wrap the toe round with lint saturated with the lotion, 
and oiled silk over. This should be done at night, and the 
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foot wrapped up in a flannel bandage. Broken chilblains 
imply a languid circulation; therefore, some bark or qui- 
nine should be taken at the same time. 


To Curs Hams.—Take half a pound of bay salt, a quar- 
ter of a pound of saltpetre, half a pound of common salt, 
two pounds of foot sugar, half a pound of cake sal-pru- 
nella—mixed well together; rub the hams well, and keep 
them in pickle a month. 

Cure ror Dyspsepsta.—Drink but little when eating, 
and take a large teaspoonful of wheat bran after each meal. 
This has been known to cure the most obstinate cases of 
dyspepsia. 


Seraps of ANumor. 


Very expensive breeches—breeches of promise. 
Moving for a new trial—courting a second wife. 


Wuart State is high in the middle and round at both 
ends? O-hi-o. 

“¢ AIN’? it wicked to rob this chicken roost, Dick ?”— 
*¢ Dat’s a great moral question, Gumbo; and we a’int no 
time to arguefy it now ; hand down anoder pullet.” 


A cHarity scholar under examination in the Psalms 
being asked, ‘‘ What is the pestilence ihat walketh in 
darkness ?”’ he replied, ‘‘ Please, sir, bed bugs!” 

A DANDY in Broadway, wishing to be witty, accosted an 
old rag-man as follows :—‘‘ You take all sorts of trumpery 
in your cart, don’t you? ‘Yes; jump in, jump in.” 

A Western Paper publishes the following notice: 
‘¢ Lost or strade from the scriber a sheep all over white— 
one leg was black and half his body—all persons shall 
receive five dollars to bring him. Ile was a she goat.” 

Cuaruey, what is it makes you so sweet?” asked a 
loving mother as she fondled her darling boy to her bosom, 
««T dess,” lisped the boy, ‘‘ dat when Dod made me out of 
dust he put a little thugar in.” 

A WAG, some years ago, advertised a carriage to run with- 


‘out horses, with only one wheel, and invited the curious 


mechanics to see it. Many persons attended, and in the 
ardor of expectation they were shown—a wheelbarrow. 


«¢T pon’? want mother to marry again,” said a little boy 
one morning at the breakfast table. ‘* Why not,’ was 
asked, with some surprise. <‘ Because,” said he, « I’ve 
lost one father, and I don’t want the trouble of getting 
acquainted with another. 


«Mr. Loring, have you the new sensation, Six Months 
Before Marriage?” ‘No, madam, but we’ve got Six 
Months After Marriage.”? The young lady is heard to say 
that that is altogether a different sort of sensation, and 
leaves for Burnham’s. 


AN old lady who recently visited Oneida, New York, 
was asked on her return if the canal passed through that 
village. She paused awhile, and answered: «I guess not ; 
I didn’t see it, and if it did, it must have gone through in 
the night when I was asleep.”’ 


DurineG the war a lady passing from cot to cot through 
the wards of a hospital. was shocked to hear a soidier 
Jaughing at her. She stopped to reprove the wretched 
fellow. <* Why, look hear, ma’am,” says he, «you have 


given me a tract on the sin of dancing when I’ve both legs 
shot off.” 


Tne Louisville Journal says :—“ One of the graveyard 
firms of Memphis a few days ago purloined Hoofland’s 
thunder in the following style. The advertisement may 
be seen on the fence on Main street, between Beal and 
Linden : 


Use d Order 

Toofiand’s n your 

German a Coffins 
Bitters of Wolst & Co. 
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The October number of the Lapixzs’ Frienp, a monthly 
magazine, published by Messrs. Deacon & Peterson, of this 
city, has reached us. In addition to an amount of valua- 
ble reading matter, expressly designed for the edification 
and instruction of the female world, it has a very well | 
defined steel engraving and sundry pattern styles, &c., in- 
teresting to the gentler sex. All we have to say of it is, it 
is neat, cheap, and very readable. 

The GALaxy, a monthly magazine, published by W. C. 
& F. P. Church, No. 39 Park Row, New York, for Novem- 
ber has reached us, and its contents devoured with interest. © 
Filled with solid and instructive matter, it cannot fail to 
receive a hearty welcome everywhere. 

The RiversipE Macazine for the young, published by 
Hurd & Houghton, New York, comes to us freighted with 
good things. Although yet young, the spirit of its articles 
give undeniable evidence that it will soon rank among the 
first of the periodicals of its class. 

We stand ready to wager that many a youthful heart is 
made glad by the monthly visitations of the LirrLe Cor- 
PORAL, published by A. L. Sewell, Chicago, a magazine 
second to none for the amusement and instruction of the 
‘rising generation.” 

Ouiver Optic’s MaGazine for young folks is a well- 
advised and thoroughly successful periodical ; and we pre- 
dict for it unlimited success. Published weekly by Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. 

The INDEPENDENT, a religious newspaper published in 
New York, is ever found to contain such well-toned and 
sound articles as cannot fail to attract attention, and secure 
respect. 

The Mernoontist, a religious and literary weekly news- 
paper. published at No. 114 Nassau street, New York. is 
one of the most ably conducted papers of the kind pub- 
lished; and we hail its appearance on our exchange list 
with pleasure. 

We are glad to hear of the success of the WELCOME 
Workman. The editor speaks encouragingly of his pros- 
pects. He is traveling now, but as soon as he returns, 
he promises to pay such attention to his paper as will 
leave it second to no labor journal in the field. 

Philadelphia has given birth to one of the sprightliest 
little penny dailies, called the Morntne Post, we ever 
saw. It is thoroughly radical in politics, but promises 
unflinching justice to the workingman. Its publishers 
have our warmest wishes for its succcess. 
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Moral Lessons. 


Ler your expenses be such as to leave a balance in your 
pocket. Ready money is a friend in need. 

Ir aman empties his purse into his head, no man can 
take it from him. 

Bass all your actions upon the principle of right. Pre- 
serve your integrity of character, and m doing this, never 
reckon the cost. 

WHEN the heart is pure, there is hardly anything which 
can mislead the understanding in matters of immediate per- 
sonal concernment. 

Tne key toa mother’s heart is the baby. Keep that 
well oiled with praise, and you can unlock all the pantries 
in the house. 

A DOLLAR, once broken into, soon goes; and it is the 
same with a resolution. A resolution unbroken is hard as 
gold; once change it, and it is thrown, as it were, into so 
many coppers, and rapidly melts away. 

«« MARRIED couples resemble a pair of shears.”’ says Sid- 
ney Smith; «‘so joined that they cannot be separated, 
often moving in upposite directions, yet always punishing 
any one who comes between them.”’ 

PRIDE, purse-pride, is the besetting sin of a majority of 
our young men, and, like most other sins, brings its own 
punishment, by converting existence into a struggle, and 
environing 1t with gloom and despondency. 

Ir is an undoubted truth, that the ] ss one has to do, 
the less one finds time to do it in. One yawns, one pro- 
crastinates, one can do it when one will, and, therefore, 
one’seldom does it at all; whereas, those who have a great 
deal of business, must (to use a vulgar expression) buckle 
to it; and then they alwavs find time enough to do it in. 
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large stump, and for getting only tipsy, a smaller stump. — 
The removal of every stump in about two months was the 
result. 


TRoN TRADE OF OLEVELAND.—The magnitude of the- 
iron trade of which Cleveland, Ohio, is the centre, may be 
seen from the fact that in one weck three million one hun- 
dred and eight thousand pounds were received at, and one 
million four hundred and seventy thousand pounds were 
shipped from that city. 


SAVING FOR OLD AGE.—No one denies that it is wise 
to make a provision for old age, but we are not all agreed 
as to the kind of provision it is best to lay in. Certainly 
we shall want a little money, for a destitute old man is 
indeed a sorry sight. Yes, save money, by all means. 
But an old man needs just that particular kind of strength 
which young men are most apt to waste. Many a foolish 
young fellow will throw away on a holiday a certain amount — 
of nervous energy which he will never feel the want of till 
he is seventy ; and then, how much he will want it! Itis 
curious, but true, that a bottle of champagne at twenty 
may intensify the rheumatism of threescore. It is a fact, 
that overtasking the eyes at fourteen may necessitate the 
aid of spectacles at forty, instead of eighty. We advise 
our young readers to be saving of health for their old age, 
for the maxim holds good with regard to health as to 
money—‘ Waste not, want not.” Itis the greatest mistake 
to suppose that any violation of the laws of health can — 
escape its penalty. Nature forgives no sin, no error. She 
lets off the offender for fifty years sometimes, but she 
catches hin at last, and inflicts the punishment just when, 
just where, just how he feels it most. Save up for old age, 
but save knowledge, save the recollection of good ceels 
and innocent pleasures: save pure thoughts, save friends, 
save love Save rich stores of that kind of wealth which 
time cannot diminish, nor death take away. 


Atliscellaenons, 
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Accent Inventions. 


A WOMAN’S tears are generally more effective than her 
words. In such cases wind 1s aless powerful element than 
water. 

No status that the rich man places ostentatiously in 
his window is to be compared to the little expectant face 


pressed against the window pane watching for father when 
his days’ labor is done. 


PostaGs STAMPS are a comparatively recent invention, 
but they have gone into universal use in most enormous 
quantities. .England uses 859,000,000 postage stamps 
annually; France, 450,000,000; and the United States, 
350,000,000. 


AN editor, speaking of complaints of readers that he 
doesn’t publish all the local items they desire to see, justly 
observes that it is often their own fault in not sending the 
facts. He says he doesn’t like to publish a marriage after 
the honeymoon is over, or the death of a man after his 
widow is married again. 

AN old resident of Jamestown, N. Y., reports that in 
1808, when that town was first settled, the village common 


was Cleared of stumps by fines imposed on those who got 
drunk. The penalty for getting drunk was to dig up a 


Neck Yoxr.—Alonzo Benedict, Janesville, N. Y—This invention 
relates to a new and useful improvement in the connection employed 
between the neck yoke and the draft pole. Hitherto leather alone 
has been employed, and this soon becomes worn and cracked, and is 
very liable to break or give away. The object of this invention is — 
to obtain at a small expense a durable connection, and one which 
may always be kept in proper order without the aid of a mechanic. 


Hottow Avger.—Joseph Ward, New York City—ThiS invention 
relates to anew and improved hollow auger for cutting tenons on 
the ends of spokes, and also on the ends of too! handles to receive the 
ferrules, the holes in the handles to receive the tangs of the tools 
being bored at the same time. The object of the invention is to 
obtain an implement for the purposes specified, which will be capa- 
ble of being adapted to cut tenons of different diameters as may be 
required. 


Spoke Driving Bencu.—F. M. Lemmon, Shelbyville, Ind—This 
invention relates to a new and improved machine for driving 
spokes in wagon wheel hubs, and consists in a bench having a hub 
clamping device by which the hub is firmly secured to the bench, 
and an adjustable wrench for holding the spokes as they are driven, 
and also a binding device for holding the spokes down snug in the 
said rest, the whole making a very simple and desirable machine for 
the purpose mentioned. 


~~ 
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CARRIAGE Step—John H. Yager, Trenton, Ohio—By this inven- | 


tion the construction of carriage steps is much simplified and cheap- 
ened, as we!! as rendered more practical and efficient. 


Securinc Boxes.in Merauuic Huss ror WarreLts.—James B. 


Stuart, Bunker Hill, 111—This invention relates to a mode of secu- | 
ring boxes in metallic hubs for the wheels of carriages and other | 


vehicles, and has for its object the securing of the box in the hub in 
such a manner that they may be adjusted concentric with each 
other. and without the possibility of the box slipping within the 
hub, and the former rendered capable, if worn by use, of being 
readily removed from the latter, and a new one inserted in its place’ 


\ 

ATTACHING THILLS AND Drarr Poues to Axues.—David Dal- 
zell, South Egremont, Mass.—This invention relates to a thill and 
pole coupling of that class in which the connection is made directly 
to the iron axle, and not to the wooden bed thereof. The invention 
has for its object the avoidance of wear and tear, and the conse- 
qent rattling of the parts composing the coupling, the exclusion of 
dust from the internal parts, the impossibility of a casual disconnec- 
tion. and a perfect lubricating of the same at all times. 


REPORTS PROM SUBORDINATE UNIONS, 


No.1, New York City—Trade dull. The second annual ball of No. 
1 will take place at the Everett rooms, Broadway, corner of Thirty- 
fourth street, on Tuesday evening, December 17th. The Union will 
be most happy to entertain the officers and members of any of the 
other Unions who may be sojourning in New York at that time, or 
who could make it convenient to attend. : 
W. H. Evans, Box 36, Hoboken, N. J. 


No. 2, Philadelphia, Pa. 
No. 3, Baltinore, Md. Trade dull. 
W.S. RicHarpson, 566 West Baltimore st. 
No. 4, Albany N. Y. SAMUEL Brewneg, 131 Hudson street. 
No. 5, Washington, D. C. 
Joun Reynoups, 291 Pennsylvania avenue. 
No. 6, Wilmington, Del—Trade dull. 
Samuny J. Woop, 869 West Sixth street. 
No. 7, Troy, VN. Y—Trade dull. Joun Loprwicx, 32 Seventh st. 
No. & Columbus, O.—Trade very good for the season. 
JouN B. Perk, Box 160. 


No. 9, Springfield, O—Trade good for this season of the year. All | 


hands in town are employed at fair wages. Our Union is not as pros- 
perous as we could wish. R. J. Beck, Box 541. 


No. 10, Cincinnati, O.—Trade very dull: almost as bad as in 1860. 
As October is almost gone, and, as a matter of course, No. 10 should 
be heard from in order that our sister Unions may know that there 
is at least some still making efforts to advance the glorious cause we 
espouse, although our members are much short of what we really 
think they should be, in order that we may be able tu urect and 
effectually thwart the designs of these who always know and act in 
their own best interests. However, there is a spirit in the Coach- 


Makers of the Queen City. and which, I believe, at a day not far | 


distant will yet teil for itself. J am very sorry that Iam unable to 
forward you a list of subseribers for the new Journal as yet. in con- 
sequence of not having received those you sent until after our last 
meeting. and although I put them in the hands of some of our mem- 
bors to solicit, | have not been able to get much of a return, but as 
our next meeting occurs on Wednesday evening next, [ will imme- 
diately transmit alist. Weshall give our annual ball the eve before 
Thanksgiving, and anticipate a pleasant time. : 
J.J. Greson, 30 Mansfield street. 
H. Saunpers, care Baker & Rubel. 
H. J. Marspann, Box 1657. 


No. 11, Louisville, Ky. 
No. 12, indianapolis, Ind. 


D. Stuart Kwapp, 4 Fishbourne Place. | 


5 : an 
| No. 18, New Haven, Conn. Joun B. Epwarps, 16 Pine street. 
| e a a 

| No. 14, Bridgeport, Conn.—Trade; heavy work somewhat better. 

C. B. MereKker, Box 738. 

| No. 15, Newark, N. /.—'Trade dull. 

I Gro. 8. Hepensere, 94 Commerce street. 
No. 17, ftahway, N. JS. S. SwytHe WILLiIAMs, Box 325. 
No. 19, Boston, Mass. D. M. Haves, 53 Gold st., South Boston. 
No. 20, Concord. N. 7. A. L. Merriuu. 
No. 21, Portland, Me—Trade very good. Our members are all at. 

work, with good prospects for the winter. We like the Journal in 

its new form very much, and [ am procuring as many subseribers as 
possible, and hope to be able to send a much larger list than I had 
last year. I think it is worth double what it was then. Send in 
your names for it, and let us see if we cannot beat all other journals 
and magazines that are iwice the price. Iam in receipt of along 
letter from Brother Peek. He will hear from me soon. 
E. K. Exuis, Box 1575. 
No. 22, Providence, R. I. F. H. Macruanine, 20 High street. 
No. 23, Worcester, Mass.—Trade fair, considering. 
J.B. Hupsparp, 18 School street. 
No. 24, Springfield, Muss.-—-Trade dull. A. Roy, Box 882. 
No. 25, Belchertown, Muss. W. H. Corrin. 
No. 26, Schenectady, NV. ¥.—Trade moderate at present. 
Joun A. Curtis. 
No. 28, Rochester, NV. Y. JAMES CARSON, 185 West End. 
No. 29, Detroit, Mich. Ww. B. Tutte, 7 Monroe avenue. 
No. 30, New Bedford, Mass.—Trade not very good at present. 
J. M. Janney, 134 Washington street. 


No. 32, Adrian, Mich.—Trade not very good. I feel myself autho- 
rized te say that matters in our Union are about as usual. I trust 
that we all look to the advancement and success of all of our Unions. 
May No. 32 always be inthe van. FRANKLIN WILLIAMS, Box 938. 


Wu. H. Wrigut. 


No. 34, Ravenna, O.—Trade good. 


| No.86, Memphis, Tenn.—Our prospects for a good fall trade are very 
| gloomy. The yellow fever has made its appearance in our city, which 
| causes an almost entire suspension of business, but we are pleased 
| to state that the fever is abating. Unless trade looks up a little, 
| some of our members will be compelled to hunt a more “ congenial 
| elime’’ for coach-makers. We have received the Journal in its new 
| and enlarged form, and it meets the general approval of No.36. We 
| will get as many to subscribe as we can, and will forward the names 
| and “stamps” in a few days. Our young friend and brother, A. 
| Danheiser, resigned as a member of No. 36, to engage, we hope, in a 
| more profitable business than coach-makineg, 7. e. the drug business, 
} in Sanlsbury, Tenn. May success attend him. 

M. A. Manican. 88 Third street. 


| No. 37, St. Louis, Wo—'Trade, there is none, and very little hope of 
| having any until next spring. The carriage manufacturers have 
| commenced to put the eight-hour law in force. Last spring, when 
times were good, they alinost defied the law: said it was unjust, and 
' they would not submit to it. They would stop manufacturing first, 
but now that times are very dull, some of them say that it is the best 
law the Missouri Legislature las passed since the war. 
D. McBrinr, 706 Olive street. 


No. 38, Dayton, O.—Vrade not good. Our worthy Corresponding 
Seeretary, Henry Terry. having gone to another field of labor, which 
Thope will bo both pleasant and profitable to him, the duties of the 
' office have devolved upon me, and after the very efficient manner in 
which he has discharged the duties of his office, it is with no small 
degree of reluctance that [ undertake the job. 1 will, however, do 
the best [ know how, asking indulgence for all shortcomings. 

O. P. Carson. 
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No. 39, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Epwin GatcHen, 108 Rebecea street, Allegheny City. 


No. 41, Burlington, Vt. Louris GaBpory, Box 796. 
No. 44, Saco, Me. J. W. GoopDRICcH. 
No. 45, Mechanicsburg, Pa. JouN C. CLINE. 


No. 46, York. Pa.—Trade dull generally. We are much pleased 
with the Journal under the new arrangement of a special depart- 
ment for each branch, and hope that every member of the craft will 


the I. U., to subscribe for it, believing that he will receive many 
times the worth of the subscription money. In order to become 
good workmen, we must apply our minds to thought and study, and 
try in every possible way to gain all the information relative to our 
purticular business that we can, and nothing will facilitate our pro- 
gress more than the reading of the thoughts and views of different 
workmen as they will be expressed in the Journal. If this should 
meet the eye of any member of No. 46, who has not become a sub- 
seriber, | hope that he will at once remit the price for one year. 
Let us endeavor to push forward the good work in which we have 
engaged by every honorable means, until we shall have accomplished 
the desired result. By so doing, employer and employed will have 


their rights recognized and respected. D. M. Craumer. 
No. 47, Lancaster, Pa. S. C. SrEIGERWALT. 
No. 48, Stantford, Conn. Wx. WILSON. 


No. 49, Winona, Minn.—Trade very good at present. 
W.H. Scrrpyer, Box 55, 


No. 50, Plattsburgh, N. Y. James A. SENEGAL. 
No. 51, London, C. W. JoHn Mercer, Box 117. 


No. 52, St. Paul, Minn —Our number is small, but we are on the 
increase, and all are willing to do what they can for the cause. The 
firm that IT am with, Wharton & Bergenson, are in favor of our 
Union, and think it not only a benefit to the workman but to the 
employer, as it regulates and keeps up the prices of work, they there- 


fore advise all their men to join. A. F, Perkins. 
No. 538, Jackson, Mich. MicHakrn Cross. 
No. 54, Three Rivers, Mich. W. E. Lams, Drawer 12. 
No. 55, Kalamazoo, Mich. W. F. Becrart, Box 27. 
No. 56, Chicago, Ill. L. McCaut, 48 Randolph street. 
No. 57, Janesville, Wis. L. T. Nicuous, Box 646. 


No. 58, Davenport, Jowa.—Trade not very good. 
VALENTINE Evans, Box 875. 
No. 59, Lexington, Ky. H. G. Foster Box 371. 


PRICES CURRENT OF CARRIAGE MATERIALS, 


REVISED AND CORRECTED MONTHLY BY SCOTT & DAY, 
No. 38 North Third Street. 


PuiLaDELPnAIA, November 1, 1867. 


Apron hooks and rings, per gross, japanned, $1.20 to $1.50; silvered, $9. | 
snaps, silvered, per gross, $5.2 

Axle-clips, Coleman’s Philadelphia List price, bee doz-: No. 0, 70c.; 
No. 1, 70c.; No. 2, 70c.; No. 3, 782-: No. 4, 97¢.; No. 5, 97c. 35 
per cent. discount. 
Forged, Coleman’s Philadelphia List price, per doz.; No. 0, 


Seward’s patent, nett, per doz., 5-16, No.1, 80c.; No. 2, 86c.: No. 
38, 92e.: No. 4, $1.00; No. 5, $1.15. 
Seward’ 8 Patent, Fae doz., 3g, No. 1, $1.12; No. 2, $1.25; No. 
3, $1.40; No. 4, $1.70 
Axles, long, enon oe Tb. + 74e- % ana li 
ort, solid collar, per sett, 74 and 1 in., $3.75; 1%, $4.25; 14, 
$5 ; 134, $7; 14, $8.50. os 


eee No. 1, $1.05; No. 2, $1.05; No. 3, $1.10; No. 4, $1.20; No. 5, | 


| 
| 


| 
} 


feel enough interested in his business, as well as the prosperity of | 


Pilmingion 0 . H. Short, pre is taper, 7% and 1in., $4.75; 14, 

$5.25; 144, $6.25; Vp $7; 14, $1 

improved taper, % and 1 in., aS. 3. 114, $5.75: 144, $7; 134, $9; 
© $ 

“ Half pat., % and 1 inch, $5 75; 134, $6.50 134, $8; 136, $10; 1% 


Ath Hong 3 malt pat., 4 and 1in., $6.75; 134, $7.75; 14, $9.75; 1%, 


1%, 
« Pinin fon ctaeie: % and 1in., $5.75; 114, $6.75; 114, $8.50; 13, 
mh 50; ine ianer 
4 proved noe % and 1 in., $6.25; 144, $7.25; 14, $9; 13, 
ay 50. 14, $14.50. 
Archime ian, 2 improved taper, No. ce % aad $6 ; 
14, $7: 144, $8.50; 13¢, 10.50; : 
« « Veit cat toner Neos, & anh aa a 
$7. ae Ba $9; 134, $11: 134, $13.50. 
Long, improved taper. No. 2, (pana Linch, $8; 
1%, $9; V4 , $11; 1% be ean 
sie ° alf pat , No oO. 4, % and ae $8.50; 1%, $9.50; 
PA, $11.50; 134, $14.50; 144, $1 
The Archimedian axles are all case hardened ; ‘oo can be made 
of Salisbury and Lowmcor iron at an average advance on prices 
here quoted of $1 to $2.50 per sett. An axle of this brand is also 
steel converted by the celebrated Bessemer process ; it cannot be 
excelled. Price of short half pat., per vott, inch, $11; %, $12; 
inch, $18. Long do., 74, $13; 7, $14; lL inch, $15 
Bands, silvered, rim, light, per sett, 3inch and under. 85c.; 3 larger 
sizes advance 7e. per sett for 4 of an inch. Heavy rim, 3 in. 
and under, 95c.; 10 cents per sett advance per one- eighth. 
Extra heavy rim. 3inch and under, $1.35; 10 cents per sett 
advance per one-eighth. Philadelphia bands, same Es as 
tim. Central Park, silvered inside, 3inch and under, $1.50 
per sett; full silvered, do., 8 inch and under, $1.65. Close 
lated on composition rim, light, 3 inch and under, $1.81; do. 
eavy, 3 inch and under, $2.20; do., extn Nee 3 inch, $2. 48; 
10 cents per sett advance for each one. eighth. Turned iron 
rim bands, 1} inch deep, 3 inch and under, 40c.; do., 194 in., 
3 inch and under, 45c.; large sizes, dc. per sett advance each 
one-eighth. 
Basket-wood A hation, for panels, per foot 600. 
Buttons, japanned, per gr., lic.; great gr., $1.75; silvered, per gr., 40c. 
Bolts, Coleman’s Philadelphia, 35 per cent discount from list. 
Clip King bolts, per dozen, Nos. 1 and 2, $3.50. 
Buckles, japan: W.H.S., per gross, 54 inch, 2¢.3 34, 76c.; 14,$1; 
1 inch, $1.30. 
Buckram, per yard, 17 to 20c. 
Carpet, per yard, Brussels, $1.90; Velvet, $2.40 to $2.75. 
Oi l cloth, per yard, 44, 56c- to 75¢-; ; 4-4, 55 to 85c. 
Castings, mall, per Ib., Lée. 
Cord, seaming, per IJb., 26¢. 
Cloths, eee oe yard, indigo wool-dyed, $2.25 to $3.50; Zephyrs 


ee 


“ oe 


“ body, per yard, iadigo wool-dyed, $3.75 to $4.50. 
Coteline, per yard, $4 to 
Curtain frames, per path japanned and silver, $1.10 to 1.50. 
Damask, German cotton, double width, per piece 30 yards, $20 to $22; 
do., Union, $36 to $42; English worsted, from $1.50 to $2 per 
yard; Rattinet, 60c. to 80c. per yard. 
Dashes, or per dozen, rough, $20; silver plated, $28 
Plated dash collars, per dozen, 14 in., $8.50; 5- -16, $3.50: 3¢, $4. 
Door pnt pair, silvered, 50e. to $1.25; real silver shell, 56c.- 


Drugget, felt, per yard, $1.75 to $2. 
Enameled cloth, per yard, muslin, 5-4, 36c. to 38¢c.; 6-4, 54¢.; drilling, 
fe Oitss ; 48 “ qhes ; 6-4, 80e. : “ duck, 5-4, 72e. ; 
50. inch, 78c.; 6-4, 90c.: pat. tan back muslin, 
5-4, 55¢.; do., ail, 5-4, 70e.; 48 inch, 75e.; flock 
back drill, $1.10; do., muslin, 95e.: vuleanized 
rubber drill, 48 inch, $1.90. 


Felloe plates, wrought, per lb., 20c. 


Fifth wheels, Cincinnati pat., ea., 24, $1.67; 34, 1.87; New York pat, 
54, $1.38; 34, $1.50. 


| Fringes, a dozen nhs Mohair, 2 inch, $2: 3 inch, $3; 4 inch. $4; 


k, 1% inch, $1 to $2; 2 inch, $1.50 to $2.50; pe oe $1. 75 
$3; com. worsted, ‘45e.: : rug or carpet fringe, 6c. to 12¢. 
per yard. 

| Hair, curled, per lb., H. He B., 22c.; No. 234, 38c.; hog, 20c.; best 
picked, from 35c. to 

Knobs, per gross, com. Sab asetl 50c.; fine japanned English, $1.50; 

silver capped, 70c.; silvered, $1.60 ; do., English, $3.50. 

Button-holes, pat., metal edge, gum centre. A new article; 

for quickness and simplicity of application it has no equal. 

Price, per gross, $4. 

Laces, broad, per yard, worsted, 8le.; do., silk stripe, 24% inch, 25c. to 
40c.; silk broche, 234 inch, 75e. to 90c.; narrow ‘worsted, 8e.; 
silk stripe, 10)4e.; silk barred, 13l4c. 

Pamps, per pair, fine, $15 to $20. 

Leather, per foot, dash. No. 1, 14e. to 17c. ; do., No. 2, 12e. to 18¢.; 

railing and collar, 26c. to 28¢.; enameled top, No .1, Be. to 
30c.; do., No. 2, 26c. to 28e.; enameled trimming, 26e. to 28e. 
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Loops, fine japanned, metal pockets, for curtain strap ends. A 
recent improvement which meets with Phere approbation, 
and will supersede anything of the kind heretofore used. 
Sold at $7.50 per gross. 

Moss, per lb., 10e. to 12c. 

Mouldings, plated, per foot, 1% to 14 inch, 12e. to 18¢e., lead, door, per 

lb., 20c.; cane, tr, per M. feet, 3-16, $5; Y% in. $8. 50; 
5-16, $10.50; 14 inch, & 

Machines, a eT machine, ig small, $18; med., ex. jaws, $21; 

arge, $2 

spoke tenoning machine,- each, small, a bg Dy $25. 

bolt cutting o- 1, $12.50; No. 

2, $15; No. 3, $17-50; No. 4, $20. 

pat. adjustable hollow auger, per doz., No. 1, euts % to 4 

— $30 No. 2, cuts 34 to 1 inch, $30; No. 3, cuts 4% to 1 

inch, $40. 

Name plates, per dozen, engraved, German silver, $3.75; do., real 

silver, $3.75; do., real silver, struck up in "die, with 
2 name, $2.50. 

Nails, lining, japanned and silver, 5c. per paper of 100; ex. quality, 
16c. per gross; solid head, English, per gross, $1.62; extra silver 
band, 20c. per gr.; ivory head, per gr., 35c.; do., pin head, 33e. 

Ornaments, real sil¥er, $2.50 to $4.50 per gross. 

Sand paper, star and flint, per ream, $4.50 to $6.00. 

Serews, — point, wood, 33 per cent. discount from list. Ivory 

d, $5.50 per gross. 
Screw ate. per dozen, patent, No. 1, 24% inch, $5.50; 2, Gre; 
in-, $7.50; No. 3, 4% in., , $9; No. 4, 5% Peay ste 
af improved No. 0, $5.50; No.1, 3% inch, a No. 2, 444 
in., $7.50; No .3, 6 in. $12: No. 4, 10 in., $20 

s common, No. 0,3 inch, $5. 25; No. a 2a i.; 84. 25: No. 

1/4 3 inch, to: No: 2) 4 inch, rye 3,514 in., $8. 

Gibbs’ pat., 4 in. , $5.50; 6 in., $6. By Gin. ”, $7.50; 12in., $8. 

Scrims for canvassing, per yard, lde. to 18¢. 

Shaft couplings, Smith’s, per dozen pair, No.1, plain black, $9.50; 

do., Bright, $11.25; No. 2, plain black, $8. 15; do. 

Bright, $10.50; New York, pat. black, "$1L75: 

Bright, $13.75; Baltimore pat. black, $19. 50; Busht 

$14.50; Nos. ‘and 2 Philadelphia pat. black, $13.75; 

Bright, $16.25 

Wileox’s light 1 in., $12.75; do., heavy, 1 in., $13.25; 

1% inch, $ 

Clapp’s sienna $1.50 per sett. 

Shaft rubber, Chapman’s, per dozen pairs, $6.75. 

Shaft sockets, silvered, per doz fae Pee 34 in., $1.65; 74, $1.80; 


of 


“ 


1 inch, $1.95, 1%. $24 
3 Mr % inch, $3. 05; %, $2.20; 1 inch, $2.35; 114, $2.50; 
, $2.65. 
Na wlohe 8 plated on brass. ball, 34in., — wp $5.75 ; 1 in., $6.25. 
$ ex. heavy, plain: ¥, $8 ; line 


Sockets, pole, silvered: per dozen, "plain, V4 inch, $3. 733 136, $41.25; 


a7, 
e ball, 11% inch, $4.50; 134, $5; 114, $5.50. 
< neck yoke, silvered, per dozen pairs, 34 in., $5.50: 74, 86. 
Slat irons, wrought, ee pat., per dozen setts, 4 ‘bows, $9. 
bows, 
: New York pat., per doz. setts, 4 bows, $12. 
Bidwell’s pat., 4 bows, per sett, rough, short, 50c.; 1 long 


66 «se 


iron, d6c. 
“ japanned, short, 55c.; 1 long iron, 62. 
ind plated, short, $1.20; 1 long iron, $1 eT. 


Turned collars, per rhe se ee per cent. discount from list, 14. 90¢.; ‘> 
ge 7 4 : 7-16, $1.25; 14, $1.50; 9-16, $1. 70; 8 54, $2: 34, 
r) Ys» 3 


Springs, Rowland’s Buggy, per 1b., 144 inch and wider, black. 15c.; 
Bright, 16e.; 144 in., le. per Ib. more. 
“ Bright tempered, per lb., 144 in.. 20e.; - al in., 19¢. 
ee Spring Perch Co.’s, tempered, 26e. to 3 
Spring steel, cast, per Jb., 144 inch and wider, es under 114 in., 17e. 
Swedes, cast, per Ib, % inch and Wider, 10Ye.; under, ll fe. 


Steel, Tire. Swedes, “ 10% We PBS 14: 
X%, 1134¢e.: 74x3-16 and 14 and 1% oa ; EF} 
Stump Joints, rough, per doz., Yin. 9-16, $1. Bon  % $1.70. 


long plated, per doz., 4 i oy % 83. 9-16, $5; 4, $3.50 
Tassels, holder, per dozen, worsted, $3 to $5; silk do., $5.50 to Gi2, 
Curtain, silk, per doz., $3 to $1.50; acorns, per doz., $1.38. 
Top props, silvered, per sett, common, 3le.:; extra, 70e. to 90e.; 
‘Thomas’ patent, mall., japanned, 56e. ; ; with plated nuts 
and rivets, $1.20; Thomas’ wrought japanned, 70c.; 
with plated nuts and rivets, $1.35 
Thread, og? linen, Stuart’s, per lb., No. oe 31. 30; No. 30, $1.50; No. 
35, $1.70; No. 40, $1 1.90. 
i. Shoe, H. B., per lb., No. 10, 75e. to $1; No. 3, $1.10 to $1.40; 
No. 12, $1. 40 to $1.80. 
"4 duck blue, per Ib., No. 10, $1.25; No.3, $1. ats No. 12, $2. 
machine, Marshall’s, faney colors, 432, $3.25; No. 532, 
$3.75; No. 632, $4.25; white, 50e. per Ib. extra. 
Barbour’s, fancy eolors, No. 432, $2.80; No. 532, 
$3.30; No. 632, $3.80; white, 40e. per lb. extra. 


oe “ 


Thread, machine, ee, s, on spools, fancy colors, No. 25, $1.90; No. 
2-10; No. 35, $2.40; white, 40c. per lb. extra. 

Tufts, per grogs, common worsted, 18c. 

Twine, tufting, per lb,, No. 16, 55c.; best mattress, 85c. 

Whip sockets, hard rubber, per dozen, No. 1, $8.50; No. 2, $9; No. 3, 
50; No. 10, $5 

Me soft rubber, per dozen, No. B, $3.50; No. C, $3.75. 

" improved, all black, per dozen, $1.7 75; black, silver 

top, $2 

oe cov. and stitched, per doz., $2; 


a3 


silver top, 


Whip socket hesceacve, $3.25 per dozen pairs. 
Whitile-tree plates, Morse’s patent wrought, $2.25 per dozen pairs. 
Woop-work. 
Bows, per bundle of 4 setts, long wagon, $4.75; buggy, $3.75; post. 
2 setts in bundle, $3.75. 
Felloes, hickory, per sett, 1, 4 Ve $2.25; 134, $2.75; 114, $3.25. 
ash and red oak, per sett, 1 LY 14, $1. 25; 10, $i, Be 1%, $1.7: 
white oak, $1.50: $1.7. $2. 13. 
a sulky, ash and red oak, per sett, 1, i 1%, $1; 134, $1.13. 
© hickory, per sett, 1, 14, 144, $1.50; 13, $1.60. 
aes morticed gum, 234 to 5% inch, diam., per sett, No. 1, 90¢.; ex- 
tra, $1.10 to $1.40; doable extra, $2 to BL.25. 
Poles, hickory, per dozen, rough, $12; finished, $16. 


Shafts, buggy, hickory per dozen pair, rough, 1% in., $11; 134 in., | 


$12; fihished do. ., $12. 

sulky, hickory, 7 dozen pair, rough 1144 

#16; finished do., $60. 

express, hickory, per doz. pair, rough, bent heel, $26; straight 

heel, 1, $30; rocery, 20. 

Sleigh runners, oak and ash, per pair, 114 to 14% inch, $1.28. 

Seat rails, whole, hickory, $7 per dozen; lazy backs, $8 per dozen. 

Seat arms, per dozen pairs, § $1.25 

Spokes, busey> hickory, per sett, 144 inch and under, No. 1, $3; ex- 

tra, $3-60; double extra, $4.50. 

Seats, carriage, patent bent; back, rail and arms in one solid piece 
each, finished, $4; unfinished, $1.38. 

Wheels, finished, hickory, buggy, $10 to $18 per sett. 


4“ 
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PAINTS AND VARNISHES. 


CORRECTED BY FELTON, RAU & SIBLEY, 
136, 138 and 140 North Fourth Street. 


Vv ee body, a pale, $5.50; finishing body, No.1, 
pale, $5; finishing body, No. 1, hard drying, $5; ean No.1, 
light color, $4.50, carriage, } Xo? 2, $4; rubbing light color, $4; mix- 
ing or color, $3; ‘Harland & Son’s English, $10.25; Noble & he 8 
English, $9.50; black enamel English for carriage tops, $9; black 
enamel ‘American for carriage tops, $3. 

Patnts—Black—Raven’s Wing drop, per lb., 45e.: refined English 
drop, 30c.; No. 1 English drop, 25ce.; No.1 patent drop, ; 20c.; Eddy’s 
refined lamp, 40c.; extra coach- -painters’ lamp, 30¢.; refined coach- 
painters’ lamp, 25c.; Germantown, 18c. 

Blues—Pure Chinese, per Ih., $1.20; 1 Prussian, 70c.; No. 2 Prus- 
sian, 50c.; Ultramarine, No. 0, $1; No.1, 75e.: B, 50e.; celestial, 20c. 

Greens—Pure chrome, L. M. & D. shades, per lbs 20¢.; ; extra dark, 
30c.; bronze or quaker, 20c.; pure emerald, 55¢.; pure Paris, 55c.; 
Brunswick, 15c. 

Reds—Best og ca No. 40, per ounce, $1.75; fine crimson or claret 
lake, per lb., best rose pink, 20c.; pure Indian red, 20c. 
peel totic inet pale, $1.70; deep, $1.60, German gothic pale, 
$1.60; deep, $1.60; Chinese, $1.70; Trieste, $1.25; Italian, 45ce.; 
American, 35e: : English Venetian, 5 5e.; red lead, 15e 

Whites—Pure lead, per lb., 15c.; Colorado lead, 14e.; stale, 12¢.¢ 

Dakota, 10c.; Cremnitz, for striping, 35e. whiting, de.; pure dry 


lead, 15e. 

Yellows—Pure chrome. L. M. & D. shades, per Ib., 35c.; 
45c.: Brandon, 4e.; French ochre, 5e.; 
English chrome, $1.10; French do., $1.2 : ce 

ee Japan, $2.25; i paetiadl 75c.; linseed ‘oil, 

1.25; English filling, per lb., 15¢e.; English rubbing stone, 138c.; 
sp stone, ground and | eis selected, 10e. 


BRUSHES. 
Paint—0, 65c,; 00. 75c.: 000. 85ce.; 0000, 95e. 
Varnish—0, 75c.:; 00, 85e.; 000, 5e.; 0000, $1.10. ; } 
Badger hair flowing, per inch, $1; Fiteh do., $1; Camel’s hair strip- 
ing pencils, assorted, per dozen, “Abe. : sable do., 
Best ern Mills—Large, $8; small, $3.50. 


d Orange do., 
English stone ochre, 12c.; 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 


Coach-makers throughout the Continent desiring any information respect- 
ing the organization of Unions under the International Union, or for any 
other purpose connected with the trade, are requested to communicate 
with I. D. WARE, Box 624, Phils., Pa, 


4inch $12; 134 inch, 


pear 


COACH-MAKERS? 


UNION DIRECTORY. 


Corresponding Secretaries will furnish us with a correet list of officers. 
and advise us of any chauges that may be made, from time to time, on 
dated slips of paper, separate from reports or letters, to enable us to keep 
a correct directory. 

No.1, New York city, meets 2d and 4th Friday evenings of each month, 
at 267 Bowery —P.,T. Brennan; V.P ,M.J.Dunn; R.8.,5.Keal ; F a, 
J Hagerty; C.8 Ww. He Eyans; Td, Filan 3D, P.1.U. ei. dy Wyatte, 
219 E. 29th street. 

No. 2, Philadelphia, Pa., meets 4th Monday eve of eae: month, at 
Diligent Hall, 10th and Filbert streets. —-P., W. F. Mooney; V.P , Ad: 
Wharton; R. and C. S.D. 8. Knapp; F. 8 LD. Wipes ts Wm. A. 
Kern. D. Psd ..U.; BR. Phillips, 1937 Wilcox street. 

No. "8, Baltimore, Md., meets Ist and 84 Monday eve of each month, at 
Royston Hall. 81 Baltimore street —P.,H C. Harris; V. P.,H. Ps Jones; 
R.8.,R. 0. Witter; F.8 ,R_E. Hemmell ; 8 of Ws. Richardson ; <- 
F, Hanes ; DP. 1. Use ‘Camper, 392 N. Gay street. 

No. 4, Albany, N. Y. , meets every ‘aliernate Tuesday evening —P , 

H. Kerby; Vi Pils Kingsbury; R Soo MM Delaney ; F.8., T. Rogers ; a 
B.gee Bremnan ; T. ,J Morehead; D. Pl. Uk. Conway, 122 Madison’ ay, 

No.5 , Washington. D2. meets second and fourth ee eve of each 
Biting ae. .W Hibbs; V.P, ,S. Wise; R.and v0, J. Reynolds; F , 
§., 4. aceite: La Lightell; Da Pus: ia b Banke htly. 

No. 6, Wilmington, Del... meets Ist and 3d Tuesday eve of cach month. 
Pid; F. Morrow; VP. Jd. BoMessich): Bi Sak. No Foramany Fi S-; 
J. "McCluskey ; c's ; 8. J. Wood; T., Ww. Homa: Dubay Wigs Sh. 
Grieves, 507 E. 6th street 

Nova Proy NY ay ist and 3d Friday evening of each month.— 
Pik Chamberlin ; Vek , J, Brown; R, 8, GO, Pindar; F, 8,, D, Link; C, 
8), ae Lodewick ; T, ,M,. Roday ; D, P, ik v., W, B. Sherman. 

No. 8. Columbus, Ohio, meets Ist and 3d Friday eve of each month. 
P., W. B. Edwards; V P., J. Miller; R and C.8., J.B. Peek; F.S., 

R. "Steele ; Tee, a. Hillery ; D.e i.U.. 8.3 Huff 

No.9. Springfield, Ohio, meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month — 
P., J. Kriner; V. P., J. H. Seaton; K.S., J. Harrison; F.8., L 8. Rid- 
dle; CO, 8., to . Beck ; T., 0. Fereny; D.P.I U., W Johnson.: 

No 10, ‘Ginehisiett. Obio. meets 1st and 3d Wednesday evening of each 
month pin .yd. H; Bunte; V. P., BS . Cantler ; RLS8., 3, Wagstatt; F, 8., 
zr: Litmeyer ; O83, 38. Gibson; -f Re de Merminger ; ‘Del. U. : J oH. 
B Cunningham 242 Brosdway. 

No. 11, Louisville, Ky , meets Ist and 3d Friday eve of each month. — 


WwW. 


bra 3 Sanders ; “a P, WwW Dewey; R. Baws fy ay F.S., E. F. Marsh; 
0, &., M. Sharp; Ts ,M. D Phillips; DP I. | Hydron, cave 1. F. 
Stone. 


No. 12. Indianapolis, Ind., meets Monday eve of each week P., C, 
Kelly; V. P., J. Ginrech; R,S8,, J, H, Gaston; F.8,, H. G. Shaw; Cc: a3 
H. Jt Marshall ; YAR 8 Be Pagpart ; i Pp. ee, ea Ww \e ‘Reading, Box 1638. 

No. 13, New Haven, oe , meets Ist and 3d Mec ais ty eve uf ~— 
month —P,, C, Pucker ; V,P,, &. B. tpang; BR, 8,, J Faben oh te By Sy, 

A. Barnes; C, 8, ye Edwards ; Poe D, ker D, P_I. ue, H.D. Hee 
66 Franklin street, 

No. i4, Bridgeport, Conn., meets Ist and 3d Monday eve of each oe 
P,. T, Sedgwick; V, P,, W. H, Gould; R, 8,, C, B, Meeker; F,. 38 
Rylands; C.8., G J “Carpenter ; T., B, ‘Meeker ; D, p LU; B. Peck, 

No. 18, Newark, N. J meets Ist and 3d Monday” eve of each moutn.— 
P., T. M. Fivigan; V. P., H. Brandimour; R.S, I. B venung; F. 8., 
J. ‘McCarrick ; C. 8. G.3. Hedenberg; T , K. M. Shotwell; bD, Hs Di, 
W.J.Fyans No 1 Christie street 

No. 17, Rahway, N. J.—P.; R W. Moore; V. P., D. J. Bunn; B.S, es 
Hilliker; F. and C. Bey ie os Williams; 7.3.0 Young? DP. ats 
Wright, Box 344. 

No.19, Boston, Mass., meets 2a and 4th Wednesday eve of each month.- 
Pie: H, Bailey 3'V¥. B.. ev E, Murphy; R, 8,, M, McDonald; F,8,, J, A, 
Osburg ; C..8>; D. M, Hayes; Tacos Vie E. Potter ; DA Dd x é. T. Wade 

No. 20, Concord, N’. H., meets 1st and 3d “ ednesday eve of each month .- 
P.,¢; fs French ; V.2.,4. 0.2 Browns ROS, W. BP. Rich: Basing ae 
Green; C,8,, 5. K. Larkin; T,,5, Blaner; D,P,1.U.. Arthur L. Merrill, 

No. 21, Portland, Mains, meets Friday evening of each week.—P,, A. 
Dustan; V,P,, H, F. Monson; R, and C,8,, bk. K Ellis; F,S,,D Briggs; 
T,,0, A, Lombard; D. P. i. U., D. Gookins, care of L. M. Kimball & Co. 

No. 22, Providence, R I., meets lstand 3d Tuesday eve of each month. 
P,, E, J, Sullivan; V, v,, T. D, Gladding; R,8;, H, Gilbert; O.5,, H, F, 
Macreading ; F. 8). J. ne Dod» ves DP, LU., B. R. Gurney 

No. 23, worcester, ‘Mass., meets 2d and 4th Tuesday eve of each month. 
P , J. F. Fletcher; Y.P.,L. A. Bayden; R §.,C w. vig: eG HOS A 
Cc rpenter ; Cr Spsid s Be Hubbard; E.,. ‘Bs H. Dewey Dei Psd: ¥z es 
H, vewey. 

No. 24, Springfield, Mass., meets Ist Monday evening of each month. 
Po, Dyer; Re ee Ok Radford ; R, and C; 8,, A. Rov; F..8,, H, 
Crane: ee. Bugbee: Dd, PI, U., 1. A. Caldwell, Box 193. 

No. 25, ’ Belchertown, Mass... Saath 1st and 3d Saturday eve of each 
month.—P., BE. B Hitchcock ; V, a” ,C, RK, Todd; R,S,, W, EB, Bridgman; 
F,S,, W, 8, Chamberlain; C, §,, RH, Felton; T.. WwW. ‘HH, Coffin ; D. ae ra 
U., Wm. H. Cottin 

No. 26 Scheneetady, os eta ed "ag 1st and 3d Saturday eve of each 
month,—P,, J, E. Curtis; Vy. Heaton ; R, a6 0; Oberlander ; 
C, and F, s sa. A, Curtis; — °F Ginn; sim ps cc Walker, 48 
State street. 
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No. 28, Rochester. N. Y., med Tuesday eve of each week.—P., J. 
Laverty; V, P,, M, Van Tyne; R,8., J, Finnegan; F, 8:, R, Lowe; OC, ’s., 
ie. Carson: : 6 me Smith; D, P, sii U. ips B. Dickinson. 93° West ay. 

No. 29, Detroit, Mich., meéts on the first and third Wednesday evening 
of each month, pi HH, Hilton; Yor ies, Terry ; R,8,, A. McCloy; F,S.. 
J. Shannessey; C, ee W, B, Tuttle; et Dodge ; Df w, Fi 
Perrott, 115 ‘Adams avenue, East. 

No. 30, New Bedford, Mass. smocts 2d and 4th Wednesday eve of each 
re nt 2c. Iiice Vay s are Boe, G. ko Wood FB, 

J, Parsons; CO and M. Yockeos ae ie . Mosher ; D. Bde ie é, BR 
Hania 

No. 31, Buffalo, N. ot 7" Holliday ; V.P., Wy Coney 8,, T, J. 
Stines; T,, J, Kennell; D, P, Pa ae 2 Stines, 11 Walnut street, 

No. 82, Adrian, Mich, ain art and last Thursday evening of each 
ge mig: a Se aa : 3, W.»hones; Rand C_8;, FP, Williams ; 


ch, Ws Liber; Pe we 'W Austin: 
es 33, Cleveland, Ohio. meets Ist and 3d Sabo, eve of each 
month.—P,, F. Riley ; V ae. wv T, Gilson; R, and ©, §,, J. Johnson ; F, 
Bis Ee Snerringer ; TJ. “Reisch ; ‘DaP ck. Ue. D, Roberts. 


"No. 34, Ravenna, ‘Ohio, meets Aaa and third Thursday evening of 
each month —P., 1? J Snay; M, Beeman ;_R, and ©, §., W.H. 
Wrights 8, 8° A;-A, Davis; ie, Marrison ; ‘Depa we De. Ac 
Geiger. "Box 390 

No. 56. Meephin Tenn., meets Ist ang 2d Monday evening of each 
month—P,, W. G. Hughes; Vi.8.. Weaver; R, wns Cyn MA. 
Madigan ; ~ S i ees Hopkins; T,F, 7 Mocshel; D. P, I, U. » Be Bi 
Neil, 188 Third ‘street. 

No 37, 8t Louis, Mo.—P,, W, Rk, Barnes; V; P., 3. A> Goeb; RB, 8:, 
R, R, Lyle: Fos, MR. raylor ; c.8 D, McBride; 7. ; Page Cooney; D 
P. T:-U4 dL OC. "smith, care inechsich de abewtee 15th and Chest streets 

‘No. 38, Dayton, Ohio, meets Ist and 3d Monday evening of each month. 

Ss. A Clark; V, P,, J. Haugh; R, and ©, 8,,0, P, Carson; F, 8,, C, 
Tt. "hark iy A Shorel; D. BAe G. Weaver. 

‘No. 39. Pittsburg, Pa.—-Meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month.— 
P,, A, Calhoun; Vv; 32 H, Herr; R,S8,, E, Gatchel; &,8,, G, Workman; 
C §,, J, Kuch; T,. R, Sharp; D, P,1_U.. W,.R. Terry: 

No. 40, Urbana, O-—P,, J, Steward; V, P,, W, B. Sheyrick; R, and C, 
8.,3,K Landis; ¥F, 8,, Ww. P. Happersett; T., L, Borger; D, v,1.U, 
BE. FB. Falte 

No. 41 J yea ty cease Vt —P,, J, Urqubart; V.P., J, Peckham; S., L, 
Gabory; T , F, Carpenter ; DB Ua 5; Lareau. 

No. 44, Saco, Me.—P., 8. F. Macomber; Vv. P., RS Merrill; 8: J. 
Ww. Goodrich ; ., Oe8 Gordon ; DB, Bi LpUaRs g Moody. 

No. 46, Mechanicsburg, Pa.. ‘meets Friday evening o each week.— 
P.. 5. Fish; V.P,, J, Palmer; 5/70 "8. Cline ; T,, J, Rowand; D, P, 
ie ba 0 it Merkline. 

No 46, York, ra —P,, H, Neater; V,P,, G. W. Hoover; 8,, D. M. 
Cranmer; T,, G. Miller; D,?, 1.0 2 0: W. “Brant 

No 47, Lancaster, Pa , meets second and fourth Wednesday even- 
ing of each month ill ,G, . Zecker; V, P..J, Stratton; R, and C. 
S., 8, C. Steigerwalt; F. =, bg McCarthy ; T. ie W, Boyes; Bi Ae 
U., wm Elder, Eagle Hotel. 

No. 48, stam ord, Coun —P,, A, Beale; V. P., P; Lever; By8,. A, 
DeCamp ; Ff, S,, J, Lower; ©, 8,, W. Wilson; .,, C. H. Provost; D, P| 1 
U0. Conley. 

No 49, Wises, Minn.—P., R. Wallace; V. P., J. Stewart; R. 
Maternagan ; Bhs WB Wade; Cs Be, Ww. Schribner ; Tig es Giada: 
Dae. kU Wh. Rodier Box 682. 

No. 50, Plattsbure, N. ¥.—P..M D: Shows Vy Piped Givard; Rowe 
G@. W. orea; C.and F.S., J. Senecal ; 7 Ti, v. Lefetbre; Dio w Bip ts 
Z Lefebre, Box 29). 


Wed 


No. 51, London, C W.—P, A. Smith; V.P:, W. Brown; BR. Bt ek. 
Hal: ; F. §., R: Greenly ; C. ‘Si, J: -Mercers-T.; J. MeNee; D Prive 
T Busby 

No 52, St. Paul, Minn —P., F. Wright; V.P.,P.W. Renny; R.S,A 
Miller; £.S.,L Miller; C.8., PF. W. Noble; T., J. Dugan; @. yf Oy 
D. Deveraux. 

No 53, Jackson, Mich —P.,S.8. Welling; V. P., B. P. Janes; R. §., 
A.38. Loser, F.3., T. R. McDonald ; O.35,M. Cross; ft. FB. sweeney ; 
D. ae a caer N. ‘Sandford, Box 621. 

No. 54, Three Rivers, Mich —P., W E. Lamb; V.P., D. D Dryden; 
R. fi WoW. McLeod; F.8., J. Foster ; Cy 84 Cs "Ma. lo 5-T.4 Wa Black} 
D. Pl eae, Hain 

_ No .55, Kalamazoo, Mich —P., T. R. Bevans; V. P., EB. L. Walton; R. 

W.E. Becraft; F.8., Barkenbus ; C.8.. BE. P. Lathrop ; e > E 
wititanaey DP. i. U ,F. A. alt-rburg, Box 1173. 

No. 56, Chicago. Il! , meets 1st and 4th Monday eve of each month. —P, 


J. Kenly; V. P., H. Allison ; R.S., ©. Birchmeier; F. 8., J. Burns; 0. S., 
L. McCall ; LP. Bannon; D. P ee U., James Irwin, 

No. 57, eee ille Wis , meets ‘Ist Tuesday of each month.—P., J. H. 
Flannigan ; VP. OT, ‘Wright; BR, 'S8., J. Wy Blamigan;° 8. Sy 9 oe 
Burns;, O..8., UF. Nicholas; 7G W«Nulis DOP. £0 Ww. Clana 
Box 180. 

No. 58, Davenport towa.—P , T M. Smiley; V.P., J. Haskins; R. 
8., W, Wunder; F_8S,, J, L. Mason; ©, 8,, V, Evans; T,, M, Goldtrede- 
rich; D, P, L U.,G. W. Leonard, Box 1271. 

No. 59, Lexington, Ky.—P., J 0. ge wmag. V,P., C. MeCrocklin ; 
R. 8., 0. Vv. ce i pi Or Beaumont; seid = ie 2 alls Foster; BS es 
Morgan; D. P. £0. ‘C. Green. 
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THE APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM. 

The following remarks, made by Judge Peirce, of this 
city, in acase between an employer and an apprentice, 
being an action brought against the apprentice for assault, 
and in which the legality of the indentures was questioned 
because the boy’s name was not signed to them, are 
extremely pertinent and brimful of truth: 

«Judge Peirce, in charging the jury, said the times 
were terribly out of joint respecting apprentices. Some 
years ago the duties were well understood and well per- 
formed by both parties. The master sustained the rela- 
tion of a parent and friend to the apprentice, who in turn 
was made a skillful workman. The apprentice was bound 
to serve until he was twenty-one yeurs of age, was given a 
home, had the right to a certain amount of education. 
The great trouble is that the system had been abandoned 
and the one now in vogue introduced, whereby youths 
make contracts, and the master has no power to coerce 
them to remain with them. Under the old system the 
master could apply to the court, and the apprentice could 
be compelled to discharge his duties. If the apprentice 
had cause for complaint, the court would also apply a 
remedy for his grievance. The result of this system was that 
we had skilled workmen, but by the present system we have 
untrained workmen. The great demand of the day is for 
skilled workmen, but it cannot be expected they should be 
found in youths who have worked one year at a business.” 

From all quarters are continually coming complaints 
about the defectiveness of the present apprenticeship sys- 
tem, and these complaints are all backed by good cause. 
The fact of the matter is just this—Young America is 
allowed too many liberties by his over-indulgent parents. 
Now-a-days he is mistered before he is scarcely in his teens, 
and when bound as an apprentice, if he agrees to allow 
himself to be bound, does so under certain conditions that 
in most cases leayes him, after he has served his time, a 


poor half-made mechanic. Every poor man who does not 
place his son at a trade commits a very grave error, and 
is injuring his boy. We allow that it is well enough to 
give the boy the privilege of saying which trade best suits 
his inclination, but even then the superior wisdom of the 
parent, gathered by age, should have a voice in the matter. 
lf boys show a disposition to rebel, they should be forced 
to give in to the better judgment of their parents, and 
children willliveto thank them forit. Boysstarting at trades 
do not know what it is to battle with the world, and what 
a difficult journey it is to get through it successfully, and 
parents are too apt to forget the time when they started out 
to meet the same obstacles. In these times the value of a 
proficient knowledge of a good trade cannot be over-esti- 
mated, and the way to give your sons good trades is not 
by allowing an unfledged stripling of a boy, just about 
wise enough to know nothing, to say how long, or under 
what conditions, he will remain with a master. But he 
should be compelled to stay long enough to make sure of 
his securing a thorough, safe and practical knowledge of 
it in all its branches and bearings. Some firms refuse to 
take apprentices because they are not guaranteed sufficient 
of the apprentice’s time to recompense them for their 
trouble in teaching him. One of the largest in this city 
has adopted that course, and all because of the looseness 
of the system at present. In this one thing at least, our 
fathers showed greater wisdom than do their descendants, 
and we hope we will not be considered old fogyish when 
we counsel, by all means, a return to the old system. 
Then apprentices will be made good mechanics, and we 
shall not have so many shiftless botches palming them- 
selves off for good workmen. 
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- OARRIAGE MANUFAOTORIES. 


PHILADEL PHIA, PA. 


We give to our readers a brief description of a few of | | 
the coach factories of Philadelphia, and intend continuing: 
the same until we have noticed the principal establishments | 
within its limits, which we think will compare favorably 
with other places more noted for the manufacture of this _ 
useful article of merchandize. | 

W. D. Rogers, located 1009 and 1011 Chestnut street, 
is an establishment of considerable importance among the 
carriage making fraternity of the Quaker City. Of the 
reputation of this house for first-class work, it is needless 
for us to speak, as the name of-a Rogers’ wagon is known | 
from one end of the country to the other; in fact, a buggy 
of this make, half worn out, will bring as much under the. 
hammer as new ones from many factories considered good. | 
Great care is taken in every department to have nothing 
but the very best materials used; employing the best work- 
men only, and paying good wages. Apprentices are 
entirely ignored, owing partly to the present loose system 
of apprenticeship. The class of work made here comprises | 
all styles, from a light open buggy to a large private family . 
carriage, ranging in price from $300 to $2,300. The work 
is principally ordered, and so great is the reputation of this 
house that instead of working half time with a reduced | 
force, his hands are working overwork. It seldom happens 
that a person can get one of this make of wagons without 
leaving their order in advance. The factory is not so ex- 
tensive as some others, employing only about 60 hands, | 
and turning out 150 carriages annually. Being centrally | 
located, a very large amount of repairing is done here, 
about one-third the whole business, and it is so systema- | 
tized that it does not conflict with the new work, having 
a separate set of hands altogether for that department. | 
The factory and repository is 46 by 178 feet, three- -story | 
front and five-story back buildings. Mr. Rocers is a man | 
in middle life, and been engaged in business about twenty- 
one years, having started in a frame shanty on the corner 
of Sixth and Brown streets, afterwards removing to Sixth 
and Master streets, and from thence to his present location, 
where we hope he may long be permitted to enjoy the bene- 
fits of his world-wide reputation. 

Jacos Recu.—This establishment is located on the cor- 
ner of Eighth street and Girard avenue. The buildings 
are new, and probably the largest in the city. The whole 
building is four-stories high, in the shape of an J, being 
112 feet on Girard avenue, by 100 fect on Eighth street. 
The wing on Girard avenue being 48 feet deep, and that on 
Eighth street 40 feet. The ceilings are high, and the rooms | 
well lighted, and for convenience and comfort it exccls any- 
thing in way of a carriage factory we have yet seen. ~ If is 

divided into two distinct and separate departments, one for 


carriage robe, ae other for express ‘wagons, employing 


| Hall. 


about 35 hands in the carriage department, and 45 in the 
wagon shop, paying out for wages alone about $50, 000 
annually. The planing, sawing, drilling, &c., is done _by 
'steam. During the war large numbers of army egons 
and ambulances were made here. 

Mr. Recu isa man of enterprise and energy: Starting 
business about 20 years ago, with very small means, he 
has, by his perseverance and personal attention to business, 
prospered to such an extent that during the ‘last year he 
_was enabled to put up one of the largest and best planned 
factories inthe United States, and is now turning out work 
of the finest class, from a Clarence coach to the ] hi ht est 
_ buggy, while his express work stands second to none. — 

J. LAUDENSLAGER, formerly one of the firm of George 


|W. Watson & Co., located at 1217 Chestnut street, occu- 
| pying a salesroom fronting on Chestnut street, under Con- 


cert Hall. The Watson wagon in its various styles are to 
be found on sale here. The factory being in the rear on 
Clover street, together with the upper story over Concert 
Most of the work consists of repairing, employing 
about 20 hands, and during the spring and summer a very 


large number of carriages are here given a new dress. ° 


Judging from our acquaintance with Mr. Loudenslager, 
and reports received from his workmen, we should consider 


him aman possessed of qualities such as few employers can _ 


boast, having a special care for the welfare of those in his 
employ, and we have yet to hear of the first man ever in 


his employ but speak in the highest terms of his gentle- — 
Were there more such men — 


manly and social qualities. 
occupying these positions, the working classes would have 
less to complain of. 


Garpver & Freminc, 214 South Fifth street, is a five- 
, 8d feet front, running back 140 feet; have | 
been in business as a firm about six years; both of these | 


| story building 


men were previously in business for themselves, and for 
light carriage work, express wagon or hose carriage work, 
they have made for themselves a good reputation, and are 
doing a good business, employing from 20 to 30 hands. 
It has been but a few years since’ they turned their atten- 


tion to the manufacture of light carriages to any great — 
extent, having been more particularly engaged in express — 


wagons, hose carriages, and dealing in second-hand car- 
riages, which they now do to a considerable extent.” The 
repairing done here is quite an item in their total amount. 
There being but few shops south of Chestnut street, they 
have a large run of custom, and now bid fair to soon be- 


| come one of the first establishments in the Quaker city. * — 
Having a personal acquaintance with both members of — 
| the firm, we know them to be men of superior mechanical | 


ingenuity, and well calculated for their. arta position in 
society. i i 
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We were shown the model of a front seat for a carriage, THANKSGIVING. 
gotten up by a member of this firm, for which a patent Among the many blessings forgotten to be mentioned in 
has been applied for,.which will, to a great extent,do away | the various proclamations for thanksgiving, was the near 
with the present style. It is supported by one upright at | approach of the day of a greater equality of rights and 
each end of the seat, and can with very little trouble be | privileges between capital and labor. Ten years ago the 
turned completely out of the way of persons getting in, or «rights of labor’? were altogether ignored. To-day, we 
if desired, will form a child’s seat against the dash. It is have influential Unions of the members of almost every 


a 


} 


| mense profit. 


easy of construction, durable and cheap. We hope soon 
to present our.readers with an engraving, with full descrip- 
tions, in our advertising column. 


; ’ CAPITAL'S 00-OPERATION, — 

A ‘co-operative’? store for the sale of groceries, coal, 
&c., has been started in this city. Handbills, of which 
the following is a copy, have been distributed : 


“CO-OPERATION ” 
ue - “Tue WoRKINGMAN’S FRIEND. 
Groceries at Cast, — Provisions at Cost, © Flour at Cost, : 
“Only one dollar a month to become a member of the National 
Union Grocery and Provision Company, No. 608 Arch st.. Phila. 
One Dollar. One Doilar. | One Dollar. 


Yes, ‘‘Co-operation ” and the « Workinginan’s Friend.”’ 
It is unmistakably co-operation. The co-operation of pur- 


chaser and seller to put into the pocket of the seller an im- | 
Who would’nt keep a store, and sell goods | 


at cost, with transportation, store rent, clerk hire, and all 


| other expenses of the concern, and just a /itile profit added, | 
if each customer would pay them $1 per month for the 


privilege of buying their goods? It may be the poor man 
ean purchase some things at a store of this kind cheaper 
than at ordinary stores, for the proprietors make a reduc- 
tion from the general prices to attract customers. Their 


hook is nicely baited, and their plan proves that the origi- | 


nators of it possess cute heads, and are what is usually 
termed “up to snuff.”’. Livery dollar paid by the customer 
as a fee entitling-him to “become a member,” (2?) is clear 
profit—solid gain. Say they secure 3,000 regular ‘“mem- 
bers;” they make from the fees alone a profit of $36,000 
per year. We think it quite a nice investment. 

The proprietors advertised its opening a considerable time 
before they laid in any stock, and opened a subscription 


|. book. People joined, handed over their fees, and in so 


doing furnished the capital upon which to start this gigau- 
tic money-making and so-called ‘‘workingman’s friend’’ 
arrangement. Now, this store is, or ought to be, in a 
measure the workingman’s friend; it should teach him that 
if he starts a-store, of which each subscriber shall be a 


part proprietor, he can, not only purchase his goods at cost, | 


but save the immense profit that in this store will find its 


| way into-the pockets of the proprietors. _ 
\- - Look to it. Our belief in co-operation has always been 


_ firm and unflinching, and we still emphatically aver that it is 
one of. the'easiest avenues by which the workingman may 
make his way ont of the abyss of poverty and degradation 
in which capital’s insolent exactions have so long held him. 


Coal at-Cost. | 


| trade, a number of labor organs, and many of the older 
press have espoused our cause, or have, at least, began to 
give it a voice in-their columns. ‘Ten years ago the work- 
/ingman was an object almost despised by politicians, and 
never noticed by them except about election day, when his 
vote and voice was eagerly sought after, and he was treated 
and feted and: paid, but when the polls were closed, the 
politician in his seat, the workingman was forgotten. 
To-day these pitiful hypocritical ‘‘wire pullers” are 
most glad to take up the rights of labor, and make it a 
plank in their platform, because they see that it is, or soon 
will be, the only road to their success. Now, we do not 
wish to give thanks for the acquisition of these things to 
the advocacy of our cause, because we believe it policy to 
get rid of them as soon as possible, for they will have the 
| same effect on our advancement as has a lack of courage 
| on the carrying out of a good resolve. Yet their coming 
over is valuable as a weathercock, showing that the current 
of public opinion has veered around in our favor. See to 
it, workingmen, that you falter not, but now that you have 
the. vessel under full sail, let it not miss the voyage for the 
want of a crew to work, or seamanship to manage it. 


a wee 


PITTSBURG, 
| We know of no place in the country in which the cause 
_of labor has attained as much prominence as it has done in 
| Alleghany County, Pa. Everything goes to prove that 
| they believe in and are willing to work for the advance- 
, ment of our cause. 

| On the 27th ult., the “ Labor Reform City Convention ” 
| met in Pittsburg, and nominated candidates for the muni- 

cipal offices. Their ticket is headed by a Mr. Jas. Black- 

|more, who, during the time of the late lock-out of the 

boilers in that city, presented the Boilers’ Union a barge 

| of coal. Many of the families of the strikers were during 

| the winter in a very precarious condition, and the munifi- 

| cent gift of Mr. Blackmore stamped indelibly his image on 

their hearts. . To cancel this debt of gratitude, they have 

nominated him to the highest office within the gift of the 

people of their city, proving to the world that workingmen 

can and.do appreciate the kindness of employers. Their 

remaining candidates are represented by our friends of 

Pittsburg as men untainted by party polities, and men 

active in the movement in which labor is so deeply inte-— 
rested. We heartily wish them success. 
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EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS. 


Prats No. 8 Stx-seat Park Preton, Spring Style 
for 1868.—We intend to give the readers of the JouRNAL 
drafts of a superior style, that will give credit to the builder 
who uses them. We give this design, confident of its being 
accepted as the most tasty and graceful pattern of a phex- 
ton, which has become so fashionable of late. This vehicle 
seems as near perfection in style for a family carriage as it is 
possible to get. The appearance is symmetrical, and can- 
not fail to fill the eyes of all lovers of a beautiful carriage, 
containing both full-seat room, and by the sweep of the 
body a shorter coupling than most carriages of this des- 
cription, which gives it a more compact appearance. Width 
of body 35 inches at the hinge pillar on the bottom, 38 
inches on top of the body. Is swelled on the side 1} 
inches, turn-under concave into the boot, which is 34 in. 
wide, Width of back seat skirting to project 1} inches 
from the body. The side bevel of the seat to receive bows 
48 inches wide. This seat has asolid high back, 21 inches ; 
front inside seat to project 4 inch, flared and concave, 23 
inches over the body, which gives a wide seat. Wheels 3 
feet 8 inches and 4 feet 2 inches. Painting and trimming 
according to taste. This phzeton would look well body 
black, ground color of the carriage cane, striped black. 


top. 

Pirate No. 9. Exrension-rop Pxr«xton. — These 
vehicles are at present very much in use; the design 
we give is very neat and light in appearance. 
the body 33 inches; seat to take 3 feet 10 inch bows; body 
is a solid side, with a little swell; door cut through to the 
bottom; wheels 3 feet 6 inches and 4 feet 2inches. Paint- 
ing, all colors fashionable. 


Priate No. 10. JENNY LIND, on STANDING-ToP CoAL 
Box.—This plate is something entirely new and original, 
and we think very light and beautiful. Width of body on 
seat 36 inches; the seat to flare 34 inches; the roof rail to 
swell the same to allow the iron, centre pillar, to stand 
perpendicular. Height of wheels 4 feet and 4 feet 4 inches. 


(O~ Subscribers in writing to have their address changed, 
will be particular in giving the name of the place and State 
to which their JouRNAL was previously sent. The neglect 
to do this often causes us serious inconvenience, and time 
is occupied in geing over old records that we can illy spare. 
We have also received several letters containing subscrip- 
tions, in which the name of the State is not given. Now, 
it requires considerable time and labor for us to ascertain 
where to send a JOURNAL to reach ‘John Smith, Mount 
Pleasant,” or ‘*Wm. Brown, Princeton.’ If subscribers 
will be careful they will save us a deal of trouble. 
= ~ 


This pheeton can be made with an extension as well as half : 
| gave it to the farmer. 


Width of 


THE FINANCIAL ORISIS, 

Jack Frost has dimmed our window-panes and inaugu- 
rates a winter that bids fair to be one of far greater seve- 
rity than any we have lately had. We have heard it pre- 
dicted that, financially, it will be equal to that of °57, the: 
year of the great bank panics. Factories and mills all 
over the country are closing or working on short time. 
We should think that after a war, such as we have lately 
passed through, it would require several years to replace 
what was destroyed during its continuance. But there is- 
no demand for anything. There must be a screw loose 
somewhere. We are sorry to own that we believe the 
fault lies greatly with the workingman himself. 

We were reading an extract lately from a Cape of Good 
Hope paper which stated that at a town in the neighbor- 
hood there existed quite a ‘‘diamond fever.” Many of 
considerable value have already been found, &c. It went 
on to say that the first one found there was picked up by 
a little girl, who, supposing that it was nothing more than 
a mere pretty stone, gave it to her mother; she did not 
know its value and returned it to the child. Some time 
after, a farmer seeing the child playing with the precious. 
stone, and knowing its value, asked her what she would 
take for the pretty thing. The child, in its simplicity, 
did’nt think it would be right to take pay for a stone, and 
Its value was afterwards ascertained 
to be several hundred pounds. We could not help but 
think that there was much similarity of position between 
this little girl with the diamond and the laboringman with 
the ballot. The little girl was ignorant of the fact that 
she held in her hand a something of great worth, and the 
laboringman does not, or seems not to know, that he pos- 
sesses in the right of suffrage a sure, speedy and efficient 
means of ridding himself of the political leeches who, 
vampire-like, suck all the blood out of his country and 
create all his troubles. He belongs to a class comprising 
at least four-fifths of the people of the whole country ; 
this four-fifths can, if they only will, place in the offices 
of trust men who will not, by rascality and corrupt legis- 
tion, stagnate the business of the country to further their 
own selfish ambition. It is said that ‘‘ where there is a 
will there is a way.” This may not be true ini ‘all cases, 
but in this it plainly is. There is a way, and that quite 
simple, but, alack for us, the will is what seems to be 
lacking. 

The agitation of the Bond Question, and the unsettled 
condition of the country’s finances in general, one faction 
advocating contraction, another strenously pushing for 
expansion ; one party desiring to pay the bonds in green- 
backs, another working to have them canceled with gold, 
makes capital afraid of investing, and labor, although it 


-has the means, has not the courage, and actually dares not 
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EXTENSION TOP PHATON—HALF-INCH SCALE. 
Plate No.9. See Page 62. 
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JENNY LIND OR STANDING-TOP COAL-BOX.—mALF-INCT SCALE. 


Plate No. 10. See Page 52, 
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exert itself to straighten matters. This agitation is ruinous. 
There can be but one way to correct it. Let the working 
people, as a body, demand of their representatives that a 
stop be put to this agitation, and that their whole time be 
not taken up with quarreling and wrangling upon issues 
purely political ; for until these questions are settled there 

can be no revival in business, and the meehanic who can 
| subsist only when he is in employment, must be the 
keenest sufterer. 


re Se 


LABOR’S CONGRESSMAN, 


General Samuel F. Carey, the new member of Congress 
from Cincinnati, is the first man ever elected to that body 
on the Labor Reform ticket. He is an able, energetic man, 
and has at heart the interest of the man of toil. 

We make the following extract from a speech made by 
him at a serenade tendered him on his arrival in Washing- 
ton by the workingmen of that city: 


“ Whatever tends to emancipate labor from the unjust exactions, 
and are to it its full measure of reward, shall command my zealous 
support. : 

“That you may understand more fully the issue made in my canvass 
upon which I was successful, I will give the three planks which con- 
stituted our platform. First, The adoption of the eight-hour rule in 
the government workshops. Second, The preservation of the public 
domain for actual settlers, and opposition to its being donated to 
corporations, and granted to speculaters and monopolies. Third, 
The payment of the bonded debt of the government in lawful mo- 
ney, (greenbacks,) except where the law provides for payment in 
coin, and the equilization of the taxes.” 


That he will use all honorable means to further the pas- 
sage, by Congress, of bills looking to the adoption of these 
much-needed reforms, the opinions of all of labor’s cham- | 
pions who know him as expressed to us, leaves unclouded | 
by adoubt. He has already introduced into the House a 
bill to reduce the hours of labor in all government work- 
shops to eight. | 

It becomes every laboring man in the country to watch | 
closely the Congressional proceedings of the present session, | 
and mark well who are and who are not working in our | 
interest. The granting of monopolizing rights to wealthy 
corporations has long been a stumbling block in our path, 
and should receive immediate and earnest attention. It 
must be put a stop to. In this State there exists a great 
railroad monopoly, which owns and exercises the exclusive 
right to the only avenue for the transportation of coal to 
this city; and they have actually bought up a great part 
of the coal lands in the State, which enables them to charge 
just what prices suits them for their coal. Almost every | 
succeeding Legislature enlarges their corporate power, and | 
they can wield enough influence to buy out almost all we 
send to Harrisburg to make our laws and look to our wel- | 
fare. These things must be broken up, and competition | 
encouraged that the people may not be necessitated to pay | 
inordinate prices for the fuel to keep them warm in winter. | 

- We have said this must be done, and now we assert that 
it can be done by supporting men of the stripe of General | 


Carey, and adopting for our own guidance the platform 
upon which he was elected. Make sure before you give 
the man your vote that he has promised to follow this plat- 
form, and that he is capable and likely to keep his word. 


(cy We think our Branch Departments cannot fail to be 
appreciated by our readers, and we consider ourselves very 
fortunate in securing such a valuable corps of assistants. 
Their productions are both practical and very instructive, 
and doubtless are received with pleasure, and will result in 
great good to our craft. 


iG We have lately received several letters from our sub- 
seribers complaining that they have not received their 
JouRNAL. Now, we take great care in making up our 
mail, and are not apt to miss so many as we have received 
complaints. There must be something wrong in the Post 
Office. We may occasionally slip a name in addressing 
the wrapper, but in most cases the fault is with the mail. 
We will, however, on application, furnish a subscriber 
with a duplicate copy if the first one miscarries. 


OUR PRICE LIST. 


A comparison of our price list with that of any other maga- 


_ zine, published in the interest of carriage-makers, 1s all that 
is necessary to decide which is the most correct, or which is 
| the most advantageous to purchase by, the articles on the 


list being, on an average, quoted at thirty per cent. below 
that of the New York Magazine. The getting up of the 
list being under the immediate supervision of the head and 
front of establishments which claim to have the largest 
stock of carriage materials in the country, is undoubtcd 
evidence of its reliability. The articles can be purchased 
at exactly the prices at which they are quoted in our 
JOURNAL. 


Wetters from the President. 


Persons wishing to correspond with Wu. Harvina, President of the 
OMT. U., will direct to No. 129 Butler street, South Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Brookyiyn, Dee. 2d, 1867. 
Mr. Eprrorn:—The printer, last month, in an article on 
Messrs. Brewster & Co., made us say contemptible resolu- 


tions; it should have been contemplated, which we hope | 


will this month be corrected, as we do not consider any 
reduction of wages a contemptible thing ; they are becoming 
more serious matters, both to employers and employees, 
every day. 

Our last communication left the case of Brewster & Co. 
still unsettled; since then the firm accepted the offer of the 
men, and put the hands on short time, so the body-makers 
are again at work. We may now suppose the matter 
amicably settled, on the only true basis to settle all dis- 
putes, by conference ; but the mass meeting held by No. 1, 
and the resolutiens passed by them, no doubt had much 
to do with it. 
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There is no alteration of affairs in Bridgeport. We 
have, at their request, since we last visited them, when 
something more was done to try and make their case suc- 
cessful; but it seems that Mr. Charles Wood prefers ruining 
his business, rather than do justice to his workmen. So 
the contest must go on till he alters his mind. Here we 
hare two large firms, boty of which have attempied to 
reduce wages, but we must say that Brewsters have acted 
with the most wisdom in the matter; for, although Charles 
Wood declines to pay the wages to those that are out, he 
is very willing to pay more to others to take their plazes, 
so there is no reduction, and his factory is standing idle. 
He will, therefore, soon find out whose ox is gored, for his 
great rival in the city, Brewster & Co., are fast completing 
there large new repository, and, if he is not very careful, 
will sweep him out of the market; therefore, let him be 
wise in time. [t has now become generally known, that 
he has not a blacksmith on heavy work in his shop at 
Bridgeport, and people will not long continue to pay 
enormous prices for carriages put up by inferior workmen. 
That day is gone by, for the workmen have now become 
tro much alive to their own interests not to let the public 
know these things. One thing we cannot refrain from 
mentioning in this report—ié is this, we have been told for 
years that eight hours a day would never work; yet we 
now find that most of the bosses in New York have very 
recently discovered that it is a most wise and humane 
system for al/, and have generally adopted it in their work- 
shops. So there is hope for toiling labor yet; our bosses 
are converied, and the demagogues, that have so long advo- 
cated it, perhaps, will be dealt with a little more charitably 
than they have been. They should remember, that every 
man, in any age, that was a little ahead of his time in advo- 
cating any refirm has always been denounced as a dema- 
gogue, and persecuted in every way. Men should be a 
little more charitable. No one wishes to injure any one, 
but we believe that this humane system would benefit all; 
therefore we have honestly advocated it. Singular as it 
may seem, there is but little objection on the part of the 
men to this reduction of hours, and it is to be hoped that 
a conference will be held by the employers and workmen 
in New York, to see if some plan cannot be agreed on to 
put it permanently in practice, so that the coach-makers 
may be in social reform, as they are in mechanical skill, 
among the foremost in the country. 

On our return from Bridgeport, we were summoned to 
attend a meeting of the Council, and went to Philadelphia 
for that purpose; but a report is in the hands of the Unions, 
so it is needless to repeat it here. We had intended, during 
the month, to visit some of the Eastern Unions; but cir- 
cumstances, over which we had no conérol, prevented us. 
We, however, hope shortly to be able to make the trip, 
and ask our friends to excuse us. 

Wa. Harvine. 


Krep 1n Goop Humor.—lIt is not great calamities that 
embitter existence; it is the petty vexations, the small 
jealousies, the little disappointments, the minor miseries, 
that make the heart heavy and the temper sour. Don’t 
let them. Anger is a pure waste of vitality; it is always 
foolish and always disgraceful. except in some very rare 
cases, when it is kindled by seeing wrong done to-another; 
but even that noble rage seldom mends the matter. 


~5R9 


Correspondence, 


ae We do not hold ourselves responsible for the views of our. cones: 
pondents ; but while we give a wide margin for the expression af oppo-. 
site opinions, the language used must be respectful, and free from all 


i eh ee | 
ia 


personalities, and it will be our aim to guard the columns .f the Journal || 


against anything of a scurrilous or slanderous nature. Care should be 
taken by correspondents to send manuscript written in a plain hand, and 
on one side of the paper only. In all cases the real name of the writer 
must accompany cach communication, but it will be withheld from pubhi- 
cation when desired, . ; sae 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


A QOACGH-MAKER ON THE RAIL, . 7 
Mx. Epiror:—In my last, I endeavored to give you 
some account of Cincinnati. In the present letter, I pe 
pose to delineate one peculiarity of this interesting locality, 
so far as my humble pen is capable of doing. It is not 
without a feeling of hesitancy that I approach the task, for 
the ground we are about to tread has so ‘‘ stirred the soul ”’ 
of my friend Stratton, of the New York Coach-Makers’ 
Magazine, that T am fearful of gaining his displeasure, by 
visiting and giving a description of the famous and exten- 
Sive wine cellars of Messrs. Bogen & Sons, at the same. 
time we are satistied if he had been there, and tasted the 
healthful, palatable, innocent ‘*sparkling Catawba,” he 
would not use the old and fulsome adage, ‘‘ when wine is 
in, wit is out,” but he would most unequivocably have 
uttered the sentence contained in Holy Writ, « take a little 
wine for the stomach’s sake,”’ or substitute another, with 
an amendment, ‘‘ wine is the soul of wit,’’? but seriously, 
we will proceed without further introductory remarks. ~ 
I shall merely give a synopsis of what. was done outside 
of the Convention, as the publication of the proceedings 
will anticipate anything I may say in regard to what was 
done inside. ‘Therefore, agreeably to an invitation extended 
to the delegates by Messrs. Bogen & Sons, om the after- 
noon of August 12th, we repaired thither in a body, with 
few exceptions. Having arrived at the office, we were 
conducted by Mr. Bogen into his vaults, the lowest of 
which is forty-five feet below the surface, it being the 
third tier. Picese 
Here we will endeavor to give the process of manufac- 
ture. In collecting grapes for the manufacture of wine 
great care is cbserved that the grapes are not picked before 
they are fully ripe. To avoid a small loss that will oceur, 
when the grapes are ripening, from the depredations of 
birds and insects and the falling of berries, the fruit is” 
gathered frequently ten days or two weeks too .soon. 
However, the grapes, when fully ripe, produce more wine, 
and of superior quality, and, of course, bring a much 
higher price to the producer. ‘To have good wine, it is 
necessary, therefore, to have ripe grapes. The bunches 
are cleansed of all decayed and imperfect berries, and this 
can be done thoroughly by hand only, and is an employ- 
ment adapted to children. A large cask without a top is 
placed upon its headed end, and covered with thick boards, 
perforated with holes one inch in diameter at the top and 
beveled to two inches underneath, on which the picked 
grapes are thrown and worked through into the cask, the 
stems remaining on the board; the grapes are then mashed 
and transferred to the wine press; occasionally the grapes 
are allowed to ferment upon the skins before being pressed. 
The mush or fresh juice of the grape is taken from the | 
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press to casks, which must be scrupulously clean, the casks 
completely filled, and a tin syphon, fitting closely, is intro- 
duced into the bung-hole with the end placed in a can of 
water, through which the gases generated during fermen- 
tation escape, and the wine is kept excluded from the air. 
After the fermentation has ceased, the loss caused by this 
process is repaired by the same wine, and the bung-hole is 
securely closed. - The March succeeding, the wine is drawn 
off from the lees and put into fresh casks. Under no cir- 
cumstances should sugar, water, or foreign substances, be 
added to the mush or wine. When the sparkling wine is 
to be made, the wine is forced up from the vaults through 
hose into the workroom, where it is received into casks 
containing a solution of wine and rock candy, which effects 
a new fermentation. The workroom contains the machines 
for bottling, corking, and wiring, the most interesting fea- 
tures of wine making. The fermentation, excited as soon 
as the wine is bottled, is the lottery of the manufacture, 
as the bursting of the bottles is often ruinous. Ten per 
cent. of loss is a fair average in this condition. The bot- 
tles are lowered into the vaults, where they are stacked, 
while the sediments and impurities are collected on the 
sides of the bottles, and after remaining thus for some 
weeks they are placed on points in racks, and the sediment 
settles down on to the inner surface of the cork, with 
_which it is readily removed in disgorging, an operation 
requiring both skill and practice. After the cork has been 
removed, the gas drives out all the impurities that have 
been collected in the neck of the bettle, which is quickly 
passed to another workman who, by an ingenious conitri- 
vance, introduces the sweetening, and passes it to another 
at the corking machine where, by a blow from the mallet, 
the bottle is corked, ready to receive the wire and label. 
The loss from the breakage is in some measure restored by 
collecting the wine by a peculiar construction of the vaults, 
and distilling it into Catawba brandy, about seven mea- 
sures of good wine being necessary to produce one measure 
of brandy, which, from the price of the liquor, is a pretty 
good indication that much of the Catawha brandy of com- 
merce is a manufactured article. 
The vicinity of Cincinnati, which is rendered by its 
_ advantages of soil and exposure, famous for its grapes, in 
some measure accounts for the extensive manufacture of 
wine; an immense tract in the neighborhood is devoted to 
vineyards. The largest grape cultivator in this region was 
the late Nicholas Longworth, whose successful experiments 
have raised him to a high rank among horticulturists. The 
annual product of the grape vines in the environs is esti- 
mated at above a half million gallons. The history of the 
grape and the manufacture of wine is an inexhaustible 
subject, and would require a much greater space than I 
can hope to occupy in our JouRNAL, but I cannot refrain 
from giving a few notes in regard to foreign wine. 
Each of the countries in the middle and south of Europe 
has its own proper and peculiar reputation for the kind of 
‘wine produced. Portis the product of the banks of the 
‘Douro in Portugal, not far from Oporto; Sherry is derived 
_ from vineyards situated in the vicinity of Xeres in Spain; 
Claret, or Bordeaux, is the produce of a small district not 
far distant fromthe City of Bordeaux; Burgundy and Cham- 
pagne are the names applied to the wine made in these two 
French provinces; Rhenish wines, Rosselle and Neckar 
wines are named from the vineyards situated on the banks 
of the great rivers bearing those names, and the special 
‘names, such as Reidesheimer, Hockheimer, &c., relate to 
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particular vineyards which have {acquired a wide-spread 
reputation ; Tokay is a most expensive wine made at and 
named from the town of Tokay in Hungary. Thus, it is 
also in Italy, in Southern Germany, in Greece, and in the 
Mediterranean islands, each country produces wine, which, 
when tasted by connoisseurs, is found to possess its own 
peculiar properties, distinguishable from others. So it is 
with the still and the sparkling Catawba, and other wines 
of the Cincinnati product. 

Not wishing to monopolize the pages of our JouRNAL to 
a farther extent at this time, but hoping that the subject I 
have introduced may be of interest to the many readers of 
its pages, [now take my leave for the present, by sub- 
scribing myself, very respectfully and fraternally, 


Yours of No. &. 


4 <> © 
For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


Newark, N. J., October 22d, 1867. 

Mr. Eprror:—On looking over October number of the 
JOURNAL, [ was much pleased with its improved appear- 
ance. ‘The new departments that have been added to it, 
cannot fail to make it acceptable to the mechanic, and a 
welcome visitor to the family circle. But while I found 
much to praise, I hope you will not think me a fanlt-finder 
if I say L also found something to condemn. I refer to a 
portion of President Harding’s communication of September 
ist, in which he comments rather severely on New Jerscy 
law, bosses and workmen. Speaking of the trouble that 
occurred in Ezra Marsh’s shop last spring, and the law 
under which Mr. Marsh procured the arrest of a number 
of his former workmen and others, he says: ‘it says, in 
affect, work for what wages [ choose to pay you, if not, I 
will proseente you for conspiracy.”” Now, the law is bad 
enough, but not so bad as this, There is nothing in it 
that can be so construed as to prevent a man demanding 
whatever wages he may think fit, but it makes it conspiracy 
for any number of men to combine together for the advance- 
ment of their interests, if such combination would be like 
to work injury to any other parties. This law is now vir- 
tually a dead letter, but we mean to elect members to our 
State Legislature this winter that will bury it beyond the 
hope of a resurrection. If they fail to do this, they will 
dig their political graves. Mr. Marsh thought he could do 
something very smart by falling back on this old law, but 
the grand jury, before which he carried his complaint, 
thought otherwise, and threw his case among the mass of 
trash that too often finds its way to the courts of justice, 
thus making an end to the celebrated ‘¢coach makers’ con- 
spiracy case.”’ Mr. Harding procecds to say: ‘when it is 
well known that this same man (Ezra Marsh) has for years 
been in league with all the other bosses in Newark, not to 
hire any man each other discharges, and by these unholy 
means wages have been kept down to the starvation point 
of 89 per week.” Now, this whole sentence is incorrect, 
and does injustice to most of the bosses, as well as the 
journeymen. That Mr. Marsh and a few of his stripe did 
so combine, there is no doubt, but they do not comprise «// 
the bosses in Newark. We have bosses here that would 
scorn any such combination, and are willing to see their 
workmen earn wages sufficient to live comfortable, and lay 
up some for a rainv day. Mr. Marsh did have one man to 
work for him for $9 per week, and no doubt would like to 
have forced every man in his employ to do the same if he 
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could, but I do not believe there is a man now working in 
Newark, at least outside of Mr. Marsh’s shop, that knows 
anything about his business, that gets less than $12 a week, 
and but few at this figure; the average wages is not far 
from $3 per_day, while piece workmen often earn as high 
as $4 and $4.50 per day. 

I do not believe that President Harding intended to make 
a statement that was not correct, but being a man who 


| speaks plainly what he thinks, and feeling keenly the 


indignity that Ezra Marsh attempted to heap on the Union, 


_ he has allowed himself to become unduly severe on all inte- 


rested. There is no doubt but that much of the trouble 
that exists between employer and employee arises from 
slizht misunderstandings which are not properly nipped in 
the bud. 

If I understand the objects of the Union, one aim is to 
do away with these petty annoyances. By combining 
themselves together, they can control their own turbulent 
members, and by cultivating a feeling of harmony among 


| their employers, remove many of the prejudices that now 


exist on both sides. A firm but manly course on the part 
of the Union will soon break down this prejudice, and we 
will hear less of the conflict between capital and labor. 

- Hoping that the motives that led me to address you will 
not be misconstrued, I beg leave to subscribe myself, yours, 
fraternally, Wm. N. FirzGeratp. 
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For the Coach-Makers’ International Jourpal. 
Ravenna, O., November 19th, 1867. 

Mr. Kpnrror:—Brother Jonathan calls for the modus 
operandi of painting a buggy body, from priming up to the 
first coat of varnish. Now, this is a very important part 
of the work, since the durability of a job of painting 
depends, to a very considerable extent, upon it. 

There are, at the present day, many modes in yogue— 
some differing very widely from others. It is my custom, 
in taking a body from the wood shop, to give it a coat of 
priming, composed of about four parts ground white lead, 
and one part lamp black, mixed and thinned entirely with 
oil, with the exception of japan enough to dry it by the 
time required. When the priming is dry, it sheuld be 
sand-papered smooth, and then receive a coat of lead color; 
it is then ready for putty. I usually rub the putty coat 
slightly with sand-paper, then put on two more coats of 
lead. I believe the lead should invariably dry dead. I 
have known a great many painters to mix lead that would 
dry glossy, and remain quite tacky for several days after 
being used. I think that is generally caused by using too 
much japan in mixing. 

We have now given the body priming, and three coats of 
lead, besides putty. Next put on three coats of filling for 
buggies, and more for heavier work. For receipt for making 
filling, read P. Alette’s article in November number, which 
I believe to be good, though I have never found it necessary 
to use boiled oil in carriage painting in order to make work 
stand well. After the filling has become sufficiently hard, 
it should be rubbed carefully with lump pumice stone and 
water. The rubbing process completed, the body should 
be washed off with clean water, and allowed time to dry, 
after which take fine sand-paper, and give it a thorough 
scouring, then dust off clean, and your body is ready for 
color. In January I shall endeavor to answer the rest of 
Brother Jonathan’s questions, and will then be ready for 
further examination. Snay,. 


For the Coach-Maker’s International Journal. 


THE WORKINGMAN, 


Mr. Eprror.—-We ain’t much in this line, but we con- 
cluded we could spare a half-an-hour in scratching our 
pate and our paper for the JourNAL, if its editor would 
allow us to come in, and so without further preface we will _ 
to our subject. 

The workingman belongs to a particular species of the 
genus homo, whose mission on this earth is to do what 
other specimens of a higher (?) genus direct him to, and 
accept in payment thereof such compensation as this 
greater genus chooses to bestow upon him. The genus 
homo has dissolved itself into these two genuses, which 
are usually known as ‘Capital’ and “Labor.” The first 
named being specially designed by Providence to receive all 
the privileges and immunities of a favored class; the latter, 
being of ignoble extraction, and not having in their veins 
that finer quality of blood, were ordained to act as lac- 
queys and slaves to the former, and live altogether apart 
from and subservient to the higher class or genus. That 
this is just, and that it is the intention of an All-wise 
Creator, we do not at all doubt. How could it be other- 
wise? Why should it be if it could? If each and each 
had alike this would be acurious world. Just think what 
a dull, dreary old monotonous place it would be? Why 
we should have nothing of interest to read in the news- 
paper. No Ketchum swindles to admire. No Floyds to 
fill their pockets out of our country’s treasury, and in 
fact nothing to live for, because each would have just what 
he wanted. Qh, bosh, don’t prate to us about ‘‘ the social 
elevation of the workingman.” It’s all in our eye. Co- 
operation will eat itself up, and Trades’ Unions will follow 
the example of the snake that crawled down its own 
throat and choked itself, and why they of the second 
genus should desire this equality is a wonder to us. 

Is the laboring man not satisfied with his lot? If you 
don’t believe he is, look at the pretty pictures in our Maga- 
zines called ‘‘ Pop come home from the Shop,”’ and ‘The 
Laborer and his Family,” being the picture of happiness 
complete. We will admit that in these pictures they 
always manage to have a fire heaped up with wood or 
coals and burning cheerfully, and a well loaded table, with 
comfortably dressed little children, never more than three, 
and that these conveniences are not always to be found 
there. But then such are cxceptional cases. It is so easy, 
you know, to keep a family on a $1.50 a day, pay $20 or 
$30 a month rent, clothe your little ones, and your wife 
and self, and then bring home nightly some little trinket 
or knick-knack to please little Johnny or Mary, especially 
when butter costs 50 and 60 cents a pound, and flour $12 
per barrel. But the workingman was in his glory when 
the war was going on. He was above par in those days, 
and it was a notable fact that as the value of our green- 
backs decreased his increased—(we don’t mean his green- 
backs but his value;) and how noble he looked going forth 
to defend his country while «the nobler genus”’ staid at 
home to make him clothes and furnish him food. What if 
they did charge Uncle Sam about five prices for the goods, 
and then sell him crackers marked B. C., or whose age 
would have been well indicated had they been, and meat 
do., Uncle Sam could afford it, you know, and then again 
it comes under the head of the privileges of that superior 
class ; and now that the war is over and the soldier returns, 
how touching is the sympathy evinced by the genus capital 
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towards his servants, ‘“«the noble men” who returned, 
bringing with them honorable scars, to find that their 
families were well-cared for and comfortably clothed and 
sumptuously fed during their absence. The thought almost 
opens the well-spring of our tears and drives them to our 
eyes. ay pshaw, where is our handkerchief?) Another 
sight, almost as touching, is that of the battle-scarred war- 
rior who grinds his organ, (while capital grinds him,) on 
the sidewalk, legless or armless, receiving the beneficent 
contributions of the passers who belong to that superior 
circle. 

Again, they show a benevolent consideration for the 
spiritual welfare of the inferior beings of the genus labor 
by voting against the eight-hour law, that they may not 
have too much time to spend in crime by visiting taverns 
to do away with the compensation they receive for ‘liquid 
poison.’ What if they do have their private bottle when 
a friend calls? It is one of their privileges, you know, 
and how charitable are they to work and vote against the 
Sunday Car Law, so that the class of labor may stay at 
home and worship God, or walk to church in a spirit of 
-meekness becoming to the day, and not pass the Sabbath 
in the environs of the cities, or the public parks, for that 
would be appropriating to themselves time that belongs to 
God. If they do own their private vehicles, that again 
comes within the list of their privileges. To recount all 
the advantages the laboring man possesses, and all the 
ways and means by which his master strives to enhance 
them, would fill a volume. How in the name of common 
sense, in the face of all this, can the Jaboring man desire 
to better himself? Is he not already as high up the ladder 
as Providence intended he should get? Workingmen! 
away with that spirit of envy that prompts you to covet 
more than was designed for you. 

P. S.—It is a long lane that has no turning. 

Yours, contentedly, ik, ©. 
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CLEVELAND, Onto, Nov. 28, 1867. 
Mr. Eprror.—I noticed in the November number of the 
Coaca-Maxers’ JouRNAL a description of a top with 
directions how to trimit. Expecting or rather supposing 
that it came from Mr. , of New York City, knowing 
as I do that he has no superior, and I doubt if any equal, 
as a trimmer in America, [ do not wish to make any com- 
ments on his mode of doing work. Being a trimmer 
myself, and having worked in some of the best shops in 
New York City for the last fifteen years, until about three 
months since, [ have seen the style of his work for many 
years, and I must give him credit for his originality. Of 
his mode of making cushion backs and falls I have not a 
word to say, but I shall call his attention to the mode of 
utting in the straight-edged lace for the bottom of head 
lining. Now, in place of nailing it on the back of the 
back bow, just nail your valance on the bow first, then 
cut your lace with the angle of your bow, then nail close 
to the edges with black nails. Draw tight, then nail it 
to the front bow, close to the front edge, cutting it with the 
bevel of the bow, thus avoiding a lump under the front 
valance, making, I think, a neater job. Putting in the 
lace pieces is about the last thing I do to the top, as I find 
it makes the neatest job to do it in the manner I have de- 

scribed. ; Tack DRIVER. 
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THE EVILS OF OVER-PRODUOCTION. 


Mr. Epiror:—As you were kind enough to insert my 
last article, I make bold to trouble you again. [am aware 
that the subject I have chosen is a difficult one, and it is 
for this reason that [ have taken it up. If it will do noth- 
ing else, it will bring the subject before your readers, when, 
perhaps, some abler pen than mine will be able to do justice 
to it, and show us how we may avoid in the future such a 
state of things as we witness to-day. 

That the trade is in a deplorable condition, I think no 
one will attempt todeny. Go where you will, ask who you 
will, the general answer is no trade. If you take the 
repositories, you will find they are selling nothing, that they 
are crowded with stock on hand, and I will venture to say 
if no more carriages were built in New York for the next 
six months, there would be plenty on hand. We may 
therefore, I think, come to the conclusion of one of the 
causes—it is over-production. The fact is, we have been 
driving the business almost night and day for the last five 
years. Everybody has rushed into carriage making. and 
as a natural consequence men and youths have been brought 
into the trade that never would have been there if things 
had, as they should have done, taken their natural course. 
The consequence is, to-day we have an immense quantity 
of unskilled labor in the trade that must ultimately go out 
of it, for there is no room for them. They were brought 
in and utilized by the employers, to a great extent, for the 
purpose of keeping down wages. Of course, the employers 
reaped, as they thought, a benefit from it for a time, but 
now their chickens are coming home to roost. They find 
themselves with large stocks on hand, heavy rents to pay, 
and therefore in a helpless condition. They, of course, 
will do now as they have done before, discharge some of 
their hands, and put others on short time, giving them just 
enough to find bread for their families; but this will not help 
them long, as their rent, at least, must be paid, and when 
their whole establishment was going, it was only sufficient 
to pay a reasonable profit; therefore, the end must come. 

I do not believe there is more than one or two coach- 
makers paying their way in New York to-day. Nor is the 
evil confined to New York city. How many is there in 
the country in the same position. Men go into the country, 
start a business, put up a lot of cheap work to send into 
the cities. They scarcely ever pay their way, but go on 
for a year or two, get into debt with all they can, the hands 
working for them are unable to get their money, and they 
themselves have not been able to make as much as a good 
journeyman could in the same time. Then comes selling 
out, and we might here think the case was ended, but tf ts 
not so. This man, or men, has probably brought four or 
five, or it may be more, so-called jours into the trade—- 
they now are thrown amongst us. They are only half 
workmen; they come into our cities, and go to work for 
whatever they can get. But where are the carriages that 
these men have made? They are in our repositories—a lot 
of worthless work to catch the chance customer, and keep 
down the price of good made carriages, or sent out West 
to undersell the good mechanic there. This is how, in a 
great measure, the market has become completely over- 
stocked. More than one firm in New York has completely 
shattered their trade by selling this cheap country-made 
work as their own. — - 

Now, Mr. Editor, if no one but the employers suffered 
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by this state of things, we, perhaps, should not have so 
inuch cause to complain, but it is the poor workman that 
feels; and these men haye much to answer for in inducing 
imen to come into a trade, when they well know that the 
promise of steady work is only a deception. 

This over-production of unskilled labor also acts as a 
direct drawback to skillful mechanics. Some three years 
ago, three of the most skillful, practical mechanics started 
a business in New York, employing none but first-class 
hands, yet they were scarcely able to successfully compete 
against this enormous system. These are some of the 
causes of the present condition of the trade. I shall now 
give you what I think is the proper remedy. 

The great trouble now is, the workman has no share or 
say in what shall be done. He is a mere machine, set going 
at a certain time in the morning, and stopped at a certain 
hour at night. Here is exactly where we have to com- 
mence to, destroy this evil, and guard against it in the 
future. The true remedy is co-operation, but as that will 
take some time to get it into operation, we might commence 
by the present firms allowing their workmen each to hold 
a small share in the business, acquired by easy payments, 
and allowing him to draw his regular salary. Suppose 
that in this way the employer should dispose of one-third 
or one-fourth of his business, as the case might be, to his 
twenty, more or less, workmen. What would be the 
natural result? Every workman would feel a proprietary 
interest in the establishment. He would feel that he was 
no longer a mere machine, and he would work with all his 
energy to improve and enlarge the production of the estab- 
lishment, as he would then be working for himself. Strikes 
would become a thing of the past; and, what is of still 
greater importance, there would be some control over the 
manner in which persons are now brought into the trade, 
the market would be supplied as fast as required, and no 
faster. The mad ambition of the present time would be 
checked, the good workman would have a better chance, 
labor would be better paid, and profits would be greater ; 
and what is better than all, we should not see again the 
trade in the condition it now is from over-production, as 
this system would regulate it. 

If this article is the means of inducing some one to try 
it, the writing of it will repay 

A Member or No. 1. 
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ARE THEY “USELESS APPENDAGES?” 


Wasnineton, November 23d, 1867. 

Mr. Eprror :—We are generally inclined to coincide with 
the opinions and arguments of all, or nearly all, of the 
writers on the labor question, but occasionally in an article 
in advocacy of our pet reform, a sentence slips in that mars 
the beauty of the production. In our humble opinion an 
error of this kind detracts from the merit of an article from 
the pen of ««A Member of No. 1,” in the November issue 
of the JOURNAL, contrasting carriage and house. building. 
Now, the writing we recognize; at least we think we do. 
To us, the style is almost unmistakeable. It has about it 
a peculiarity of expression that makes it to us very easily 
recognized, and although none can or do appreciate. the 
efforts of the gentleman who penned the article in question 
more than ourself, we cannot help taking exception to a 


part of it. 


After stating that in carriage shops there is generally 


two or three clerks to be supported, he goes on to say: 
‘‘the boss mason or plasterer has none of these useless 
appendages.’’ «‘ Useless appendages,’ we think, at least, 
an uncharitable term to apply to a class than whom, as a 
rule, no journeyman, at whatever trade, earns his bread 
and butter with greater difficulty. Clerks are not «useless 
appendages,’’ but in a majority of instances are almost as 
necessary to the manufacturer or the business man as is 
the producer himself. To be sure, if the article is not pro- 
duced it cannot be sold; but being produced, it cannot be 
sold if there be no one to sell it. 

We do not wish to be considered as affirming that in the 
case of the Wood Bros. these employees are necessary, or 
that they are a requisite mn any carriage shop, for in truth 
we cannot see why in a business where the sales, although 
they may be for large amounts, are so few in number, so 
many clerks should be employed, unless it be as traveling 
salesmen. Outside of the book-keeper and one salesman 
we will agree with our friend of No. 1, that they may be 
useless appendages. The proverbial laziness of men who 
have established a large and monopolizing business, is the 
only truthful excuse that can be offered for thus having 
engaged so many more clerks or salesmen than are actually 
needed. We can count among our circle of friends several 
clerks and book-keepers who give service more than ample 
for the salary received. Many of them are required to be 
at the store at seven in the morning, and are compelled to 
work unceasingly all day, with scarcely sufficient time 
allowed them to snatch a bite of lunch; and in busy sea- 
sons this is done not eight hours, nor ten, but twelve and 
sixteen hours a day. 

Among our friends is one who, although he was not 
required to be there before eight o’clock, was lately for five 
weeks kept busily engaged until eleven o’clock each evening. 
In addition to this lengthy stretch of work, it is a heavy 
tax of the brain. The mental organs are too much exer- 
cised. As the laws for the promotion of health are inter- 
preted by the medical fraternity, it requires at least an 
equal amount of physical and mental exercise to enable the 
organs of the body to work in healthy accord. The very 
great difficulty about clerks lies just here: there are too 
few clerks, and too many would-bes. If half who aspire 
to what they consider the «‘easy times” of the “quill 
driver,” would but learn a trade, they would benefit both 
themselves and their fellow men. As it is, they are a drug 
upon the market. Employers see this excess of what are 
called clerks over the demand, and as they can hire three 
of such for about as much of an outlay as they could one 
competent to do, they, believing that the greater the number 
of these really useless appendages the more imposing their 
establishments will look, hire numbers “to make up for 
unfitness. 

Perhaps, ‘‘a member of No. 1”’ meant his term to apply 
only to the over plus of clerks over what is really needed 
in carriage manufactories. If so, we will not say that he 
is altogether incorrect ; but if he meant to include in “ use- 
less appendages”’ all of that numerous class who make 
their living by selling or recording sales, he is making an 
assertion altogether at variance with that spirit of charity 
that should actuate the arguments and actions of ail 
engaged in the furtherance of a reform to benefit their own 
condition, and approaching too closely the dog-in-the- 
manger style of argument. e think, however, we know 
the writer too well to believe that jealousy is the parent of 
the expression, and believe that we are not very far from 
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the track when we attribute this mistake of his to his zeal 
in the cause for which we are all, or nearly all, striving, 
and they that are not should be, to secure a victory. 
Weare glad to see that lately the subject of a better 
apprenticeship system is receiving a thorough ventilation 
at the hands of the press of the country. From many of 
them we have had valuable hints and suggestions. The 
Sunday Republic, of your city, says that the matter is one 
that should be taken hold of by the Trades’ Unions, and 
argues that with the immense power they wield they could 
not fail, by the use of energetic measures, to produce a 
better class of mechanics than are now made. Good 
mechanics make their trades respectable, and when this is 
done the false notions that many parents have, that in 
giving their children trades they are placing them at igno- 
ble callings, will be discarded, and hundreds will go to the 
work-bench and become useful members of society, who 
otherwise subject themselves to a lifetime of pinching and 
poverty with the deluded idea that it is more respectable 
to wield the pen than the chisel, or the tongue in the store 
than the hammer in the workshop. Then clerks will be 
clerks, competent ones only will be in the market. They 
can command salaries and do the work that it now requires 
double the number to leave half undone. Let us hope for 
it, and, in the meantime, be charitable both in deed and 
expression to those, many of whose positions are their 
misfortune not their fault. Vor. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


ITS COMING. 


Mr. Epiror:—We have been told for a very long time 
that Trades’ Unions were only got up by demagogues to 
mislead the working classes, yet we find that they make 
progress, and every day is giving us stronger proofs of 
their usefulness. It is only a few days ago that the tele- 
graph, and more recently the mail, brought the news that 
even in England the Earl of Derby, one of the great aris- 
tocrats and Prime Minister of that country, told his audi- 
ence in Manchester that Trades’ Unions were good things, 
and that they had done a deal of good to the mechanic. 
He also told his hearers that he would recommend them to 
adopt the system of copartnership, so as to give labor a 
share of its profits, for, said he, the time is come when we 
can no longer keep the mechanic as we have hitherto done. 

The labor question is the great question of all others 
with which we have to do; and to do away with all these 
contests between capital and labor, we must do two things: 
shorten his hours, and give him a share of the profits. Our 
own press too is taking up the matter, and recommending 
it to the notice of employers here. The eight-hour question 
is also working along in spite of all the statements of your 
cotemporary persuading us to the contrary, for I see that 
the house painters of New York have settled the matter, 
and the carpenters and bricklayers are negotiating, and 
our craft should be negotiating too; but at any rate there 
is cause to rejoice for all of us, and though it may be slow, 
it is surely coming. OCCASIONAL. 
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PresipENT Sy Lvis, of the Iron Molders’ International 
Union, announces, in behalf of that trade, that all the 
strikers in Louisville and Dayton have obtained work. 
The strike in Pittsburg has been suspended, and most of 
the men have found employment. 


RNATIONAL JOURNAL. 


Answers to Correspondents, 


R.C. P. Yes; we will accept such articles, if the sub- 
ject be temperately handled; but experience has taught 
us that high arguments are more often derogatory than of 
benefit. 

S. B. H. If your invention be new and you desire to 
give your brother trimmers the benefit of it, we will pub- 
lish a short account of it. Why do you not take ont a 
patent ? 

Gus. Your article is hardly suited to our Magazine. 
Send it to a scientific paper, say the Scientific American or 
American Artizan. If the piece has merit, we have no 
doubt they will publish it. 

Fry. Our editorial on ‘Capital’s Co-operation ’’ will 
give you all the information we possess of the so-called 
«Co-operative ”’ grocery store in this city. 

Litty. The quotation is correct. To make sure that 
it was not a typo’s error, we saw Messrs.-S. & D. espe- 
cially about it. 

Anna K. We are glad to see the ladies take an inte- 
rest in the labor movement. We agree with you that the 
cause of the poorly paid factory girls is not sufficiently 
agitated. They themselves might organize associations, 
or unions, and take the matter in hand. If you prepare a 
short article on the subject we will give it room in our 
JOURNAL willingly. There are eight or nine labor papers 
in the country, almost any of them would give you a 
willing ear. 

Fest. ‘It is a long lane that has no turning.” 

Joun H. B. We have answered you by mail. 

G. G. W. & Co. 1. Your order has been attended to. 
2. Yes. 3. By postal order, 4. Yes; most positively. 


A Year’s Trous_es.—Sometimes | compare the troubles 
we have to undergo in the course of a year to a great bundle 
of fagots, far too large for us to lift. But God does not 
require us to carry the whole at once. He mercifully 
unties the bundles, and gives us first one stick, which we 
are able to carry to-day, and then another which we are 
able to carry to-morrow, and so on. This we might easily 
manage, if we would only take the burden appointed for 
us each day; but we choose to increase our trouble by 
carrying yesterday’s stick over again to-day, and adding 
to-morrow’s burden to our load before we are required to 
bear it.—John Newton. 


Tue REAL GENTLEMAN.—Not he who displays the latest 
fashion—dresses in extravagance, with gold rings and 
chains to display; not he who talks the loudest and makes 
constant use of profane language and vuigar words; not 
he who is proud and overbearing—who oppresses the poor 
and looks with contempt on honest industry; nor he who 
cannot control his passions, and humble himself as a child : 
no; none of these are real gentlemen. It is he who is kind 
and obliging—who is ready to do you a favor with no hope 
of reward—who visits the poor, and assists those who are 
in need—who is more careful of his heart than the dress of 
his person—who is humble and sociable—not irascible or 


revengeful—who always speaks the truth without resorting | 


to profane or indecent words. Such a man is a gentleman, 
wherever he may be found. Rich or poor, high or low, he 
is entitled to the appellation. ; 
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Penal, Aule and Square. 


D. BOARD, EDITOR. 


BODY DRAFTING.--PART SECOND. 


BY A PRACTICAL CARRIAGE ARCHITECTY. 


MANNER OF MAKING PATTERNS. 


As I promised in my last’ to give the manner of making 
patterns, you will perceive we have taken the body from 
the carriage, and give the outlines of the side elevation of 
the body on the draft board, to make the patterns for the 
body so that they harmonize in shape with the lines drawn. 
Many different modes of accomplishing this important task 
have been devised, but we have never yet seen any rule se 
simple and complete. You will proceed to 
draw the line B B, being the ends of the bottom 
side, straighten one edge of your panel, now lay it 
on the draft board with the straightened edge 
on line B B, as the white space represents the 
panel in the diagram, that the pattern is to be 
made from. 

Having laid the panel in its proper place, 
Square the perpendicular lines, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
from the base line A A; having drawn the per- 
pendicular lines as described and illustrated, next 
take your large dividers, place one point on base 
line A, at perpendicular line No. 1. The other 
point you place to line B, where line B crosses 
No. 1 at the foot of the front pillar, or end of the 
bottom side, line D. Having this space with 
your dividers, take the point from A and prick it 
on thepanelonline No.1. You will proceed in like 
manner with Nos, 2 and3, and with all the perpen- 
dicular lines the full length of the bottom side. 


Then guage 14 in. for the width of your pattern. 
terns are made in the same manner, excepting the stand- 
ing pillar, rocf-rail and curve patterns, which will be 


—— 


explained in the next issue. Fig. C, the neck pattern, to 
extend from Fig. I to Fig. H to form the concave boot. 
Fig. G, this pattern extends back to inside of the front 
pillar. Fig. E and Fig. F made as represented in the dia- 
gram. 


The annexed diagram will show the manner of laying 
out and making a concave coal-box body. There cannot 
be too much pains taken by the body-maker in building 
this kind of work, as we depend wholly upon glue to make 
a durable job. In preparing for gluing, you will level and 
rasp your frame work, giving it a woolly surface, and 
also your panels, so that the two parts, when glued, will 
adhere more firmly together. It is well to warm the parts 
to be glued, to prevent chilling of the glue, which should 
be hot. It requires the best quality of glue, properly pre- 
pared, right thickness, and a sufficient quantity applied to 


You now | the parts to be glued, and griped as quick as possible. 
proceed to make the sweep according to the prick marks. | In short, all that is required is seasoned material, the dif- 
All pat- | ferent parts well fitted, glued with a sufficient quantity of 


the best quality of glue to make durable work. 
| Fig. 1 represents the side elevation, with the ‘thickness ‘ 


a 
a 


required for the back panel, which is 1] inches. Fig. 2. 
End view, half of the width of the body. You perceive 
by this manner-of laying out this kind of body, you can 
obtain the thickness required for the side panels, which 
are 1 inch thick; it also gives you the flare, and half the 
length of all the cross-rails, also half the width of the seat. 
Fig. 3 represents half the width of the ground plan of 
bottom frame-work. The bottom side is 14 inches thick, 
back bar 24 inches by 14 inches, this being the depth of 
the bottom side at the point of framing this bar. T'o be 
lightened out in the centre, leaving the full width 
at each end ; to form the round corner, it will 
require an edge plate on the bottom side, 1} 
inches thick, full length and width. Turn the 
corner on the back bar, to take two screws, 
this corner plate binds the corner together on 
the inside, and adding strength to the corner. 
It is well in ironing this style of body to keep 
the loop or shackle well ahead from the corner. 
These corners are often started by the bearing of 
the shackles being too far back. 

Having the sides glued on, you will glue in 
the corner blocks, 44 inches square, resting on 
top of the bottom side. Next you will glue on’ 
your back panel; now you will proceed to cut 
the corner off, as represented in the diagram. 
‘Glue on the outside corner block. The grain 
running the same way as the side and back 
panels, you are ready to round off and lighten 
out the inside. This manner will allow you to 
give as round a corner as desirable. There is 
another way of forming round corners, where 
“the corner cannot be cut off in the manner 
above. By rounding the corner into the pillar, 
and rasping the outside, forming a wool, and 
then canvassing over it. When dry, file the 
edge to a level surface. Corners well done 
in this manner, will stand without the joints 


V. ULCAN, EDITOR. 


We give design of a light pheeton carriage, 
confident of its being accepted as the most 
light, tasty and simple in construction, intended 
for a drop pole and shafts. This can be made 
as light as desired. The dimensions we give are 
for a four-passenger pheeton.. 

Fig. 1 is the back bar, 1] inch thick, swept up — 
14 inches in the centre. uu 

Fig. 2 represents the lower part, with the springs attached, 
springs 14 inches, three plates 37 inches long, 114 inches 
opening, or varied to suit the body the carriage is intended 
for. No. 1, the lower bed 14x14 in, 2 in. plate on the bot- 
tom. A is the wheel or stay iron. The box clips over the 
bottom bed, with clip bars, are worked solid. The clips 
are put from underneath the spring, and nutted on the top. 
This iron passes round under the nutting bars, and lapped 
in the centre of the bed; size } inch at A point, increasing 
in size on coming to the bed. No. 5 is the cross stay that 
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nutting bars, bolting through the wheel iron, as shown in 
the diagram. 

Fig. 3 represents the top part of the carriage, No. 2, bent 
bed 4 inch deep by 14 inches in the centre, } plate on top 
step at each end as shown in the diagram No. 3, iron 
back stay or back bar. By making this of iron, it gives 


the carriage a lighter appearance; this iron is turned L | 


shape, and bolted. to the body. With this kind of finish 


we insert a collar between the body and front bed, in place | 
of a body block, which gives a much lighter finish. 


Fig. 4. Horn stay. Half fifth wheel, 1 inch, iron half 
round, with brass scrolls lapped and riveted as shown in 
diagram. 

vb. S.—Fig. 2. The size of half fifth wheel, 4 inch by 
2) inch. 


A NEw explosive substance, which resembles gun powder 
in its effects, has been discovered by a French savan. . It 
is prepared by the action of chlorate and of nitrate. of 
potassa on ordinary glue or isinglass. 


receives the king or body bolt. This stay is put top of 


eel ok 


Dutty-Anete and Paint-Arush. 


P. ALETTE, EDITOR. 


December is here, and that reminds us of Winter. Win- 
ter reminds us of snow, and with snow comes sleighs ; they 
are already placed in our repositories, and a few words 
about their appearance will.not be amiss. We find them 
of all sizes, shades and colors, and one thing we notice, 
there is more of the Portland style of sleigh than we have 
seen in any previous years. From the number of them for 
sale, it would seem they are likely to take the lead in 
fashion for this Winter, but it is rather early yet to give 
anything positive on this point. One thing we notice is, 
that sleigh-painting improves every year; they are not so 
profusely ornamented as they were, therefore the work is 
much smoother. Gold is not very profusely used. The 
colors, as a general thing, are light, everything of a dark 
or heavy nature appears to have gone entirely out of 
fashion, especially so with Portland, and Albany is fast 
following in the wake—the colors most prevailing are 
carmine, light blue and deep fawn. The carmine is gen- 
erally striped with gold, the blue with white, and the fawn 
with crimson. The runners are generally of a different 
color to the body, although there are exceptions to this. 
Carmine and very light green are the prevailing colors used. 

The heavy carriages are also now being paraded in front 
of the repositories. The round-fronted Clarence appears 
to have lost none of its attractions from last year, whilst 
the Coupe still keeps on the track for the professional man 
or the merchant of more humble means. 

We also notice that there is a good sprinkle of Landaus, 
and that they have been greatly improved in their general 
build and getting-up since they were first brought out, 
and may now be pronounced the most perfect carriage 
there is, in style and finish, probably in the world. The 
colors are chiefly brown. Raw or burnt umber, according 
to shade, is the principal color used. But brown, by no 
means, monopolizes the market; there are some very excel- 
lent greens and lakes of various shades, but as a general 
thing they run dark, whilst the striping is generally of 
light colors. We notice that a stripe of this kind is now 
being extensively used—a broad line, say three-quarters of 
an inch wide, of any color you choose, that will harmonize, 
then this edged with a fine line, and a somewhat heavier 
one in the middle; thus we have three colors of striping on 
one carriage, but it looks exceedingly well—éry it. 

There is but little doing in light work at the present 
time, but what there is we have no change to report in 
painting. We hear new rumors of another article of filling, 
this time called crystal paint, which we may be able to 
give some account of in this number, if not in this then in 
the next. If patents multiply on us like this, painters 
will soon be able to retire on their means, or carry the hod, 
which will it be? 

In the next number we shall say something on the method 
and manner of preparing the body for varnishing. We 
admit it is a difficult one, and shall be pleased to receive 
any hints from others, if they will send them to the office ; 
then we may, perhaps, by discussing the question tho- 
roughly, take a heavy mental load off many a painter, 
if we can find out a way to easily varnish a body, and be 
sure to make a good clean job of it. Come, let all of us 
try ; we can each do something. 
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Shears, Needle and Gach-Bammer, 


T. ACKS, EDITOR. 

We give our readers this month a sketch of the back of 
a roll-up top, (as promised,) with the finish suitable for all 
kinds of light tops. We do not offer this as new, but it 
is the most popular style at present, and therefore will be 
useful to some of our fellow craftsmen. 

We also publish in this number, by request of a number 
of trimmers, a practical rule for setting tops. This rule 
we adopted some years ago, and have always found it of 
benefit in shops where the trimmer is supposed to do and 
to know everything. It will be found to answer in every 
kind of top, whether close, roll-up, extension or otherwise. 

Back or Licut Tor.—The back-stays are usually made 
8 inches wide, the back curtain lapping on them 2} inches. 
Back-stays made in this manner, one ply of buckram, with 
muslin pasted on both sides, and a piece of enameled 
leather 4 inches wide pasted across the bottom end. When 
dry, paste on the leather; back curtain lined across the 
bottom with a piece of leather, and also at the place where 
the straps are stitched on. The loops shown on the back, 
marked thus, (A) for the back-stays, are made in the fol- 
lowing manner, (or can be purchased ready made. See 


pricecurrentin JouRNAL.) Take a piece of harness leather, 
8 wide and 34 inches long, shave down both ends, stitch 
a = buckle into it, with a few coarse stitches; then stitch 
the strap with buckle attached to the back-stay at the 
point desired, but the bar of the buckle must touch the 
line where the back curtain is made to lap to, marked on 
the sketch with dots. 


Now take a very thick piece of skirt leather, a trifle less 
than § wide; shape one end,‘as the loop marked “ A ;” 
let it be 4 inches long, (one of these for each loop on the 
back-stay, none for the curtain.) Now fasten these pieces 
with 2 tacks through the wrong side of the stay, the 
pointed end 24 from the curtain line, (dotted.) Now take 
a piece of light collar leather, lined with enamel, one edge 
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of the collar turned under, and lay it on the shape while 
wet; put a tack at each side, and one at the point; crease 
to the shape, and stitch while wet, (usually in the machine. ) 
Allow the skirt leather shapes to remain in the loop until 
they are dry, then full them out, and they will answer for 
future use. 

For the back curtain, you merely cut the curtain strap 
long enough to be a shape for the loop, and make the loop 
in the manner above described. The knobs on the back- 
stay are riveted, one opposite the end of each loop, and 14 
inches from the outer edge of the stay. The stay is also in 
shifting tops riveted to the rail. The lines around the stays 
and curtain may be stitched, or raised and stitched. 

The cloth lining of the stays from the point B upwards 
must not be trimmed off; let it project, and when stitching 
the outer edge do not stitch through the cloth from this 
point upward, but leave the cloth loose from the leather, so 
that the side quarter shall pass between the stay and its 
cloth lining; fasten the quarter to stay with a strong pop 
stitch, and then paste the cloth on to the inside of quarter. 

How vo Sut a Tor.—For example, 3 feet 7 inches long, 
or 134 inches between the bows, and 3 feet 10 inches from 
the seat.—On the floor, or on a draft board, draw a base 
line, and another perpendicular to it, using the square, and 
also a perpendicular line 3 feet 7 inches from the first; 
next a line 3 feet 10 inches from the base. Now you want 
the top to be 5 inches round behind, and 6 inches in front. 
Make those distances from the upper line on the perpen- 
dicular ones. Measure the thickness of the bows. Mark 
from the first, or front perpendicular line, the thickness of 
a bow, then 134 inches, then the thickness of a bow, &c., 


» TEES 4 
to the second perpendicular line or the back. Next lay a 
straight edge across the back of the body, and measure to 
the front (or slat-iron) props; then add the plumb which 
you wish to give to that, and mark it on the base line from 
the perpendicular one. Now lay the straight edge across 
the front props, and measure to the seat-board. Mark this 


distance from the base at the front prop mark indicated 
before. Next lay the slat-irons with the prop hole on the 
prop mark, (fasten them ;) spread them out to the shape of 
the top. Now mark, say 18 inches from the point indicated 
as the sweep of the top on the line of the bows towards 
the slat-iron. Now measure from this mark to the first 
hole of the slat-iron on each bow line. Next lay your bows 


tightly together on a trussel: lay the straight edge across | 


the top or upper part of the bows, measure 18 inches as on 


the draft on all of them; then measure from this mark | 


the distance to the first hole of each slat-iron. Take care 


to mark the front of each bow. Next lay the slat-irons | 


together, and if there is any difference in the top hole, 
allow it on the bow corresponding to the iron. 


The annexed cut for stitching knob patches, without 
rolling up the curtain in the horse, is furnished us by Mr. 


Blumer, of Cincinnati, and will be found very convenient | 


about a trimming room. 


How To MAKE THE StitcHeR.—Take two pieces of half- 
inch hard wood, 12 inches long, 74 inches wide in centre, 
and 6 inches at ends, diameter of hole 22 inches. 
hole through both pieces, and champer the hole to a sharp 
edge; hinge them together at the end nearest the hole with 
leather, fasten the lower half to the bench with a screw, 
spread the curtain on the bench, and insert between this 
clamp, placing a weight on the end, and you are ready for 
stitching. 


Co-operation. 


THE miners are establishing Co-operative Stores in the 
vicinity of most of the great collieries of Pennsylvania. 

A Co-operative Foundry is in full operation in Louisville, 
and promises to prove a decided success. A co-partner- 
ship machine shop is also organized, intended to be owned 
and worked by the workmen, although its constitution 
allows it to be otherwise. 


Cut the | 


In Great Britain there are about 700 Co-operative Asso- | 
ciations, having a membership of 200,000, and in Germany | 


1,000, owning a capital of upwards of $3,000,000. About 


200 of these are Co-operative Stores. 

Ir is announced that the Bay State Shoe Company, of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, has recognized the true part- 
nership of labor with capital, by dividing 25 per cent. of 
their profits to their three hundred employees. 


os 
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Grate tems, 


BRICKLAYERS get seven dollars a «oll in 2, Weepton, Mo. 


MONTANA MINERS receive five and eight dollars a day. 
Carpenters receive the same; blacksmiths from seven to 
nine dollars ; machinists from eight to ten dollars. 


Tne London penny postmen have established a two- 
penny postman to state their wrongs in print. They com- 
plain that they are underpaid and overworked. 

THE workingmen of Chicago have organized themselves 
as the ‘‘ National Labor Party,’ under a constitution, 
They will be heard from at the next election. 

Hon. Samvev F. Cary has introduced a bill in Congress 
making eight hours a legal day’s labor in all Government 
works. That’s in the right direction. 


Ir is announced that the Carpenters’ Hight-hour League 
at San Francisco is successful, and that its members get. as 
much work as they can do on the eight-hour system. An 
Idaho Miners’ League has just been formed. ‘They fix the 
rate of wages at $6 per day, and the value of greenbacks 
at 75 cents. 

Lazor is wanted in the South, but it appears that it 
would not be so much wanted if some of the people already 
there would only work. The Memphis Post says, ‘that 
about the doors of every corner grocery, in the country 
towns in that region, may be found half a score of men, 
smoking cob pipes, and demanding, vehemently, ‘‘ Where 
the dash shall we get labor to raise our cotton?” 


Saence and Att. 


Ture Colorado miners are experimenting with gun cotton 
for blasting. They find it about as strong as powder, and 
much better, because it leaves no smoke, which in deep 
tunnels is a great obstruction to the workmen. 


GREAT expectations are entertained respecting the use of 
electro-magnetism in connection with the smelting of iron. 


Ir seems probable that a new system of telegraph con- 
struction will soon be adopted generally in England. The 
wires are to be laid side by side in tubes buried under the 
bed of a railway, each being separately insulated in a very 
simple manner. 

Tue Cornish Pumping Engine is considered one of the 
most economical pumps in existence. The London Time: 
contains a report of the operations of twenty-three of these 
engines in operation, whjch, during one month, raised 
1,300,000,000 tons of water 60 feet high by the expenditure 
of 1,667 tons of coal. This statement shows that, by 
means of these engines, the consumption of 112 pounds of 


‘coal will raise 5,260,000 pounds of water one foot. 


To Make a Cast-Iron Macnet.—Take a smooth bar 
of cast-iron, place the middle of it to the north pole of a 
magnet, and draw it to the end, repeating the stroke always 
from the middle to the end, and rubbing in the same way 
each time. Then place the middle of the bar to the south 
pole of the magnet, and rub towards the opposite end ot 
the bar, repeating as before. Magnets can be made in this 
way of steel as well as of cast-iron, and may be in the 
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form of a horse-shoe or star as well as a straight bar. 


THE temperature i iS SO a affected by ti the Antaretic 
current that the general mean temperatures of the air and 
ocean in latitude 12° south are reduced, the one by 11° and 
the other by 14°. 


AN American machinist in Paris, a blind man, makes, 
letter by letter, the mold for a stereotype plate for printing, 
dispensing with type altogether, so that one need only have 
a sort of piano forte in his study, and instead of sending 
copy to the printer, he can send his stereotype molds to 
the foundry. 

THE value of improvements in machinery may be esti- 
mated from the fact that in 1819 it required two furnaces, 
each with a high chimney shaft, to produce 1000 feet of 
glass per week, while now two furnaces, with but one shaft, 
produce 12,000 feet, with the same if not a smaller con- 
sumption of fuel. 


Selections. 


True MotTHerniness.—True and tender motherliness 
seems to me to be the greatest power that can invest.a 
woman. But all mothers do not possess it. On some, on 
the contrary, the motherly love which passionately enfolds 
those within is too like a bristling fortification of jealousy 
and exclusiveness to those without. Or rather (that I dis- 
honor not the most sacred thing in our nature) I should 
say, the mother’s love which is from above is lowered and 
narrowed into a passion by the selfishness which is not 
from above. Some unmarried women. possess it, some 
little maidens even who from infancy draw the little ones 
to them by a soft irresistible attraction, and seem to fold 
them under soft, dove-like plumage. Without something 
of it women are not women, but only weaker, shriller, 
softer men. But where the whole being is steeped in it, it 
is the sweetest, strongest, most irresistible power on earth, 
to control, and bless, and purify, and raise, and the truest 
incarnation, the truest embodying and ensouling of what 
is divine. 


THe Protest or Lasor.—A wide-spread and profound 
movement among the people never occurs without deep and 
serious cause. To attribute it to superficial influences, 
enthusiasts, fanatics, demagogues, and the like, is no ex- 
planation of the imperative confronting fact. As well 
think that sailors perturb the sea a that Ere are 
responsible for earthquakes. 

A careful study of the labor ace has sonia us 
that it is not a desire to escape work, or thirst for dissolute 
leisure, but grave considerations of health, competence, 
culture and morals which inspire this movement. Testi- 
mony before a committee of our legislators last winter, and 

reliable statistics gathered from the manufacturing districts 
of New England, show that the average life of factory girls 
continuously employed is not over four years ; of mechanics, 
fifteen or twenty years less than that of the more privileged 
classes ; and that fifty per cent. of the deaths which occur 
among those classes are of consumption. These are start- 
ling facts, which no journalist can safely or innocently 
neglect. 

Again, through a delusive and fraudulent currency, oc- 
casioning a rise in prices of 100 per cent., while wages 
have risen hardly 50 per cent., the workingman loses 25 
zents on every dollar agreed to be paid by him; and cer- 
cainly as much more through the derangement and frequent 
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and often long-continued cessation of business. Now to 
say that labor is ‘“‘more highly favored” here than in 
England, Austria or Ethiopia is an unmanly evasion of the 
issue. * * * * * * % * * 
‘¢The gulf between capital and labor’? may not be ‘as 
wide as it seems,’’ but what has our neighbor to say for 
the 30,000 ‘working women of New York city, who, on 
Mayor Hoffman’s testimony, while employed 12 or 15 hours, 
are not paid, on an average, more than 33 cents a day? 
The employers live on Fifth avenue, and the girls and 
women on a level with the Five Points, a separating gulf, 
‘quite as fearful as that between the rich man and Lazarus, 
though the parties have changed places. ..., We have nothing 
to say against capital, but everything in its favor. It is 
for the interest of capital not less than labor that we urge 
a vigorous overhauling of the money question, and prompt 
amelioration of the conditions of toil. We do not dis- 
courage action, but most solemnly affirm that, if we rightly 
read the signs of the times, unless something is reasonably 
and seasonably done, something will ultimately and reck- 
lessly do itself.— Worcester Gazette. 


Cueap Lasor.—Yes, cheap labor, if it means want and 
privation to workingmen, means suffering and degradation 
to workingwomen. 

Cheap labor means discomfort, hardship and want to the 
poor man’s wife, as well as to himself, to the single woman 
toiling for life, and to the widow toiling for bread for her 
children. 

Cheap labor means children hurried off from the mother, 
and the kind influences of home, to work among strangers, 
and be hardened by the rude buffets of the world while yet 
almost in infancy. 

Cheap labor means children deprived of education, has- 
tened prematurely from the rudimental grades of learning 
to places of mechanical labor, to earn the food and shelter 
that the parent home can no longer supply. 

Cheap labor means women young in years, pale, haggard 
and prematurely old, always weary, bending under the 
weight of care that is never lifted, yearning for an hour to 
rest, to enjoy, that never comes. 

Cheap labor means weary and monotonous homes where 
the light of hope may never enter, and the signal of relief 
comes but with the coffin, the bier and the tomb. 

Cheap labor means proud and unyielding fortitude, 
coupled with bitterness against the checks and restraints 
of circumstances, or else pitiable humility that bends and 
trembles in despairing attitude like the quivering aspen 
before the storm. x ‘ 

Cheap labor means men driven to intoxication that they 
may stifle the groaning cares that beset their lives, and find 
aie in insensibility that in waking hours they will never 

now. 

Cheap labor means women exposed,to the temptations 
of vice that offer the only relief fromthe unyielding strain of 
hardship, and the pinching privations of unremitting want. 

Cheap labor means hard and unforgiving thoughts of 
mankind, and instead of the amiable, friendly and gentle 
spirit that is fostered by the benign influences of content- 
ment, happiness and prosperity, a grudge against fate, a 
feeling that injustice has been done, and is the root of the 
poor’s misfortunes, that it is the selfishness of the world 
that has made their lives so bitterly devoid of hope, and 
this impression religion can scarcely soften, or ever wholly 
eradicate or subdue.—Industrial Magazine. 
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. Poetry. 


[> The following conclusion of the poem commenced in 
Vol. 2, by our esteemed friend, shows a degree of talent 
seldom found, and will be read with pleasure by those 
having perused his former productions. We hope to hear 
from him more frequently. —Ep. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


PROTECTIVE UNIONS. 


BY H. GERALD SHEPHERD. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Go search the earth for generous deeds— 
Seek where vice or virtue leads — 

Search every place where dwells mankind. 
And all the generous acts you'll find, 
May easily be written down, 

With chalk upon your beaver’s crown; 
Still leaving room, when that is done, 

To place beneath them all your own. 
Selfish it;is, in'whole or part, 

That comes from human hand or heart. 
Nor is it strange man should possess 
This element of selfishness ; 

The principle of self was laid 

First in the mould, when man was made, 
And when nature’s laws were framed, 
Self-preservation first was named. 

No, it is neither strange nor wrong, 

If linked with motives pure and strong, 
For then it tends, by nature’s plan, 

To make and elevate the man ; 

But when with avarice united, 

All noble principles are blighted, 
Reason and justice are forced back, 

And man—a monomaniac— 

Strives for gold and fancied good, 

As famished tigers strive for blood, 
Crushing, as of little worth, 

Their fellow equals to the earth. 


By such wild men we long were made 
To suffer ills of every grade, 

Till foreed by nature’s earliest laws, 

We made our wrongs one common cause, 
And sought by union to obtain, 

What singly we had failed to gain. 


And now, believing t’was designed, 
By the Great Author of mankind, 
That labor should an honor be, 

We make our creed—EQUALITY ; 

And with the golden rule our guide, 
With right and justice on our side, 
We ‘nail our colors to the mast,”’ 
Swearing to fight while life shall last, 
For labor’s rights and elevation, - 
By UNION and CO-OPERATION. 
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NEVER GIVE UP. 


BY W. N. CRAN,. 


Never give up, its wiser and better | 
Always to hope than once to despair, | 
The darkest of clouds have a lining of silver, | 
If its stormy to-day, why the next may be fair. 
Never give up, tho’ the burthen oppress you, 
Providence kindly has mingled the cup, — 
Remember this maxim, when care would distress you, 
The watchword of life should be, never give up! 


Never give up, let its sound reach the toiler, | 
Infusing new hopes in the duil aching head; 
Repeat it, oh, slave of the workshop, tho’ mammon 
Has bartered your birthright to sunshine for bread. 
Never give up, but erect and undaunted, 
Meet fate on her journey, and drain the sad cup, 
He’s a fool that’s cast down by a fear or a frown, 
True manhood defiant will never give up! 


Never give up, in the sky of the future 
Is bursting a germ that shall shadow the land, 
And the children of labor shall hail it rejoicing, 
It looms in the form of a hard blistered hand. 
Equal rights, equal work, equal air. are its teachings, 
‘The laggard alone shall with poverty sup, 
Then earth like a garden shall burst into blooming, 
There’ll be rest for the weary then, never give up! 


Che Household. 


CooxiEs.—Five tablespoonsful of butter, or lard, two 
cups of molasses, two teaspoons of soda, ginger and cinna- 
mon to suit; add a small piece of alum. 


Baxep [npIAN Puppine.—One quart milk, let it come 
to boil, then stir in seven tablespoonsful of meal; one cup 
molasses, a small piece of butter, a little salt, then turn 
over it a half cup of water, bake two hours. 


To Maks Catr’s Frxer Brotu.—Boil two calf’s feet, a 
quarter of a pound of veal, the same quantity of beef, the 
bottom of a penny loaf, three blades of mace, and a little 
salt in three quarts of water to three pints; strain, and 
take off the fat. 


To make AppLe Mo.asses.—Take new sweet cider 
just from the press, made from sweet apples, and boil it 
down as thick as West India molasses. It should be 
boiled in brass, and not burned, as that would injure the 
flavor. It will keep in the cellar, and is said to be as good, 
and for many purposes better than West India molasses. 


AppLe Snow.—Put a dozen good-tasted apples into 
cold water; set them over a slow fire; when soft drain off 
the water, pull the skins from the apples, take out the 
cores, and lay the apples in a deep dish; beat the whites of 
twelve eggs to a stiff froth, then add the beaten eges; beat 
the whole mixture well, then turn into a dessert dish and 
ornament with myrtle or box. 


Barrer Puppine.—Beat four eggs thoroughly, mix 
with them half a pint of milk, and add them by degrees to 
half a pound of flour. When the batter is perfectly smooth, 
thin it with another half-pint of milk. Flour well a wet 
pudding-cloth, pour the batter in, leave it room to swell, 
tie it securely, and put it in plenty of fast-boiling water. 
One hour and a quarter will boil it. Send to table with 
Wine sauce. 


Aemedies and Aeceipts. 


Sat ror INVALIDs.—* Should salt be used as seasoning 
in rice, or any other article of food prepared for invalids?” 

No salt should be used by either sick or well people in 
any form. It is never useful, always injurious.—Herald 
of Health. 

ASPARAGUS is a very healthful article of diet, for the 
reason that it is nutritious, easily digested, and contains 
no properties which are injurious to the human organism. 

To Create an Appriite.—A piece of rhubarb chewed 
an hour before dinner is employed by some persons for 
this purpose. Others such two or three ginger lozenges, 
or take a small glass of bitters. 

To Restore tHe Hatr.—When the hair becomes thin 
from illness, use the following receipt: Mix equal parts of 
ol.ve oil and spirits of rosemary, add a few drops of oil of 
nutmeg, and anoint the head very sparingly before going 
to bed. 

PreRMANENT Rep Ink For Linen.—Half an ounce of 
vermilion, and one dram of salt of steel; grind them with 
linseed oil to the thickness required. 

Nevuraxeia in the legs has been successfully treated by 
wearing very heavy warm red knit woolen drawers. Warm 
woolen clothing is said to be a safe protection against this 
affliction. 


Aloral Lessons, 


Apversity is the trial of principle; without it a man 
hardly knows whether or not he is an honest man. 


A Goop Worp is an easy obligation ; but not to speak 
ill requires only our silence, which costs us nothing. 


A WONDERFUL thing, indeed, is the love of wondering 
and of exciting wonder. ‘ : 


Ir 1s not so honorable to descend from a high ancestry 
as to ascend from a low one. 


Epucation pays all annual income for life, without 
expense for insurance, repairs or taxes. 


HEAVEN drops little fragments of itself here and there 
along our way, by way of assurance that heaven and love 
are one. 


Iw all evils which admit a remedy, impatience should be 
avoided, because it wastes that time and attention in com- 
plaints, which, if properly applied, might remove the 
cause. 

ForvTituDE in adversity, and moderation in prosperity ; 
eloquence in the senate, and courage in the field; great 
glory in renown, and labor in study, are the natural per- 
fections of great minds. 


THE higher a man’s soul rises above the world, the more 
freely and abundantly do his tears flow for others, as 
those clouds which are highest above the earth pour forth 
the most plenteous showers. 


In prosperity we are apt to feel too independent. It is 
when we stumble in dark and difficult ways, beneath 
starless skies, that we feel and acknowledge the blessings 
of light. 
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Pouth's Column. 


POOR PONTO. 

One of the most affecting stories I ever heard about a 
dog was told me many years ago by an uncle of mine 
who once lived in Paris. My uncle was walking on one of 
the quays, when he saw a man approach, holding a dog by 
achain. The poor animal was frightened, and yet did not 
attempt to strngzle as he was being led along. He looked 
up piteously at his jailer, and every now and then tried to 
fawn about his feet as if pleading with him. 

«« Poor beast, he might know seemingly what was going 
to happen to him,” said the man. 

«‘What is going to happen ?”’ inquired my uncle. 

«Sir, I’m going to drown him; that is what will hap- 

id 
agi: But why, sir? are you his master?” 

«T am certainly his master—and he is old—poor Ponto! 
I am sorry, but it must be.” 

The dog gave a low whine, and trembling, crouched 
close to his master. 

««He does not seem so very old, and drowning is a hard 
death,’’ remonstrated my uncle. 

«Sir, he is quite useless.” 

While he was speaking the words, the man unmoored a 
little boat, lifted the dog in, and rowed to the middle of 
the stream. When hecame to where the water was deepest, 
my uncle saw him lift up the dog suddenly, and throw him 
with great force into the stream. 

If the master had thought that the dog’s infirmities would 
prevent his struggling for life he was very much mistaken, 
for he rose to the surface, kept his head well up, and trod 
the water bravely. The man then began to push the dog 
away with an oar; and at last, losing all patience, he 
struck out so far to deal the dog a blew that he overbal- 
anced himself, and fell into the river. He could not swim, 
and now began the generous animal’s efforts, not to save 
his own life, but that of the master who was trying to 
drown him. The dog swam to him, and seizing fast hold 
of his coat collar, held him up until a boat put off to his 
rescue, and brought him, half drowned and wholly fright- 
ened, to the shore, his faithful dog barking, crying, and 
licking his hands and face in the greatest excitement of 
affection. I remember still the look with which my uncle 
used to tell how he stepped forward: and asked the man, 

«Do you still think him useless—this noble, generous 
dog?” 

«7 think he deserves a better master,”’ said a gentleman 
who had witnessed the incident, and there and then he 
made an offer to buy Ponto; but the man, embracing his 
dog, said hoarsely : 

«¢No, sir. no, I was wrong; as long as I have a crust I 
will give half to my poor Ponto.” 

A woman who had a basket on her arm came up at the 
time, and said, ‘‘1 should think you would, indeed, or else 
you ought to be ashamed to look him in the face,” and out 
of her basket she took a piece of meat, and the dog was 
feasted and patted, and made much of, and from that time 
as long as my uncle stayed in Paris he often saw Ponto on 
the quay, and the story of his generosity to his master 
made him so many friends that the dog’s keep was no 
longer burdensome. No one was suffered to molest him, 
and his old age was doubtless the happiest period of his life. 
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Scraps of Mumor. 


_ Miseivinc.—Eating a mince-pie, and wondering when 
it is down what the contents were. ¥ 


A BALL struck a little boy in the eye last week. Strange 
to say, the bawl immediately came out of his mouth. 


_ Equivocat Canpor.—Avoid hypocrisy, my son, in all 
its moods and tenses. If you think a man is a fool, tell 
him so—unless he is bigger than yourself. 


StRaNGER—‘ Gardener, why do you water the side- 
walk so much?” Gardener—‘‘ Sure, master has nothing | 
to amuse him, so he makes me keep the sidewalk wet, 
while he looks at the ladies’ ankles. 


A couLeGsH student, being examined in Locke, where he || 
speaks of our relations to the Deity, was asked, ‘¢ What 
relations do we most neglect ?’? when he answered, with 
much simplicity, « Poor relations, sir.’’ 

' Provoxine.—‘ Father,’ said the son of a cobbler, as 
the boy was pegging away at an old shoe, «they say the 
trout bite now.”’ <‘* Well, well,” replied the old man, 
«you stick to your work, and they won’t bite you.” 

ADVERTISING for a wife, says a contemporary, is just as 
absurd as it would be to get measured for an umbrella. 
In the newspapers it may be, but the tight breeches and 
polished tile of the dandy is an advertisement that fools 
many an ambitious gal. 


BILLinGs says: ‘‘T could never find the meaning of the 
word ‘collide’ in Webster. But riding one day on the 
New York railway I saw it all. It was the attempt of two 
trains to pass each other on a single track, If Ll remem- 
ber correctly, it was a shocking failure.”’ 


‘‘ Bos, Harry Smith has one of the greatest curiosities 
you ever saw!’’ ‘ Don’t say so—what is it?” ‘A tree 
which never sprouts, and which becomes smaller the older 
it grows.”’ ‘* Well, that is a curiosity. Where did he get 
it?’ «From California.” ‘What is the name of it ?” 
«¢ Axle-tree! It once belonged to a California omnibus.” 


Tur American boy is a dangerous weapon, with an 
edge to him, and no handle to get hold of him by. At 
the Fort William Henry House, Lake George, the other 
day, a correspondent saw a lover and a lady tormented 
with the company of the lady’s younger brother. « Tis 
a sweet lake!’’ sighed the lady; ‘‘I wish I might have an 
island in it, and solitude.” «Without me?2”’ sighed the 
lover, plaintively. ‘*You are solitude to me!’ she said. 
«Yes,”’ said the boy, ‘‘he’s a sweet old solitude, he is! 
He’s a solitude with a bar room in it, and boys to set up 
ten pins. He’s more solitude by himself than fortitude.” 


AN AUCTIONEER was selling a library at auction. He 
was not very well read in books, but he scanned the titles, 
trusted to luck, and went ahead. ‘Here you have,” he 
said, «‘ Bunyon’s Pilgrim’s Progress; how much. ’m I 
offered for it? How much do I hear for the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, by John Bunyan! Tis afirst-rate book, gentlemen, 
with six superior illustrations; how muchdoThear? All 
about the pilgrims, by John Bunyan! Tell where they 
come from, an’ where they landed, and what they done 
after they landed! Here’s a picture of one of ’em goin’ 
about Plymouth peddlin’ with his pack on his back.” 
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Periodicals. 


The Boston Weexty Voices, the only paper in New 
England that dared to open its mouth for the laboring man, 
suspended. After a trance of two months it is redivivus. 
It comes to us much enlarged and improved in appearance. 
It contains’an interesting continued story, an amount of 
miscellaneous and attractive reading matter, in addition to 
a resume of news, and arguments unanswerable in favor 
of the reform. It should be found at the home of every 
New England mechanic. Price, $3 per year. Blanchard 
& Saxton, 3 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


Prererson’s Lapy’s Nationa, for January, contains a 
beautiful steel engraving, «‘The Beauty of the Season,”’ 
the commencement of a charming novellette, called «« The 
Bride of the Prairie,” besides several shorter stories, cook 
book, and the newisms of the fashions. Our wife says, 
that Peterson’s is nice, and what she says is so. 


BaLuov’s, for December, contains an attractive table of 
coutents—Amethyst Wayne’s charming story, ‘‘ The Der- 
went Eyes and Hair,” is completed. Mrs. Edson’s exciting 
serial, ‘* The Lady of Lindenwold,” is intensely interesting, 
while ‘‘Paul’s Romance,” and «‘ My Darling,” a poem by 
James Franklin Fitts, are among the choicest of magazine 
reading. The illustrations are also good, With the 
January number Ballou will be increased to one hundred 
pages, while the present low price of $1.50 a year is 
retained. It is with good reason calied ‘the cheapest 
magazine in the world.’’ Elliott, Thomas & Talbot, Boston, 
Mass. 


We have ‘THe Gataxy,’’ for December. It is “chuck 
full” of good things, prominent among which are Mrs. 
Edwards’ continued story of «« Stephen Lawrence Yeoman,” 
a sharp spicy article from the pen of Olive Logan, which 
she titles «¢« The Drunken Drama,’’ and which, to our mind, 
is very truthful, and an article on ‘‘ Democracy,” by Walt. 
Whitman. The subscriber to “Toe GaLaxy”’ gets the 
worth of his money. Price, $3.50 per year. The pub- 
lishers, Messrs. W. C. & F. P. Church, 39 Park Row, N. 
Y., offer inducing club terms. 


Tue Lapy’s Frienp, December number, is replete with 
attractive stories, choice poetry and a steel plate, which 
the editress says *‘is singularly beautiful in design and per- 
fect in execution, The face of the maiden particularly is 
a ‘thing of beauty,’ a joy, and a rest to the heart that 
dwells upon it—purity, modesty, tenderness are there.”’ 


“A face in which do meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet.’ 


All of which is “jes so.” - The fashion and pattern plates 
are of course good. 


Tue Lirtte Corporat this month is as ever filled with 
matter of absorbing interest to the folks of tender years, 


all of whom unite in rendering a verdict unmistakably in 
its favor. 


The Weicome WorkMAN met with an accident, such as 
all enterprises of this kind are liable to, and, as misfortunes 
never come singly, its editor was taken ill, and no paper 
was issued for the. 7th. As a set-off to this, however, he 
has been paying very particular attention to the getting up 
of the next number, which we think will be a good one. 
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OxtiveR Optic comes to us weekly. Oliver has obtained 
the reputation of being a “nice man”’ among the boys and 
girls, a title which he richly deserves, and one which he is 
likely to keep, if we are to judge from his magazine. Lee 
& Shepherd, Boston. 


Aiscellancous. 


Nurstxne Trousies.—Some people are as careful of their 
troubles as mothers are of their babes; they cuddle them, 
and hug them, and cry over them, and fly into a passion 
with you if you try to take them away from them; they 
want you to fret with them, to help them to believe that 
they have been worse treated than anybody else. If they 
could, they would have a picture of their grief in a gold 
frame hung over the mantel-shelf for everybody to look at. 
And their grief makes them ordinarily selfish—they think 
more of their little grief in the basket and in the cradle 


than they do of all the world beside; and they say you | 


are hard-hearted if you “don’t fret.” «*Ah! you don’t 
understand me—you can’t enter into my trials.’”’—Blind 
Amos. 


Aw Uniques Carriace.—A colored man drove through 
the streets of Richmond in an open one-horse carriage, 
made wholy of broom straw, with the exception of wheels 
and running-gear, which attratted almost as much atten- 
tion as the arrival of a circus or managarie. The wheels 
were sawed out of solid timber, and measured eighteen 
inches in diameter, and revolved glibly on their well lubri- 
cated axles. The shafts and harness consisted of light 
material, tastefully adjusted ; the body being without top 
or cover, three feet in length and perhaps two feet in width, 
consisting entirely of straw interwoven with osiers in a 
very compact and artistic manner, with a seat of the same 
material in the hinderpart, and just large enough to admit 
a man. 


WHEN CARRIAGES weRE INrRODUCED.—It may not here 
be uninteresting to mention that coaches were introduced 
into England by Fitz Allen, Earl of Arundel, A. D. 1580, 
before which time Queen Elizabeth on public occasions 
rode on horseback behind her chamberlain: and she in her 
old age used reluctantly such an effeminate conveyance. 
They were at first drawn by two horses, but as a writer of 
those days says, ‘‘the rest crept in by degrees, as men at 
first ventured to sea.’? Historians, however, differ upon 
this subject, for it is stated by Stowe (that ill-used anti- 
quarian who, after a long, laborious life, was left by his 
countrymen to beg his bread) that in 1564 Booner, a 
Dutchman, became the Queen’s coachman, and was the 
first that brought the use of coaches into England, while 
Anderson, in his History of Commerce, says, on the other 
hand, that about 1650 the use of coaches was introduced 
by the Earl of Arundel. It was Buckingham, the favorite, 
who, about 1619, began to have a ‘“‘team’”’ of six horses, 
which, as another historian writes, ‘‘was wondered at as 
a novelty, and imputed to him as a mastering pride.” 
Before that time ladies chiefly rode on horseback, either 
single on their palfreys, or double behind. some person, or 
a pillion.— Once a Week. 
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Aeeent Inventions. 


Metariic Huss ror CarrtaGeE WHEELS.—James B. Stuart, Bun- 
ker Hill, [1].—This invention relates to an improvement in metallic 
hubs for the wheels of vehicles, and it consists in a novel manner of 
securing the spokes in the hubs, whereby the spokes are firmly 
retained in position and rendered capable of being readily detached 
and replaced by new ones whenever required. 


Tait Courpting.—John F. Bridgett, Washington, D. C—The thill 
at the point of its articulation with the clip iron is supported by a 
set plate whose serew is threaded into the forward extended end of 
the plate under the axle through which the bolts of the axle clip 
pass. A packing intervenes between the set plate and the thill, 
which latter is prevented from jarring by being passed upward 
against the bearings. 


CarrisGE Sreps.—Francis Baker, New York City.—By the con- 
struction of carriage steps embraced in this invention, when not in 
use, they can be wholly encased within the body of the carriage, and 
thus concealed from view. 


Sairtine Rain ror Bueeres AND Wagons.—Alonzo E. Bailey? 
Middleville, N. ¥Y.—This improvement relates to the manner in 
which the rails, and the rail for the top, are shifted from one vehicle 
to another. 


SHRINKING Wagon Tires.—Caleb Jackson, York, [11.—This inven- 
tion has for its object to furnish an improved tire shrinking machine, 
simple in construction, effective in operation, and which can be ope- 
rated by one man. 


Burton ror Fasrentne Carrtage Currains.—Solomon Birdwell, 
Bordentown, N. J.—The object of this invention is to construct a 
device whereby carriage curtains can be easily buttoned to the body 
of the carriage, or to the bows of the wagon top, or to any other part 
of the carriage or vehicle, and whereby the curtain will be securely 
held in the desired place, but can be easily unbuttoned when desired. 


Carrrage.—T. A. & A. F. Fisher, Beardstown, Ill.—The object is 
to improve the manner of connecting the forward axle to the body 
of the carriage, that the weight of said parts may be diminished at 
the same time that the strength and safety of the connection is 
increased. 


Suirrine Rain ror arracnine Tops to CARRIAGE Suats.—Fred’k 
Baumgartner, Brooklyn, N. Y.—This invention has for its object to 
furnish a neat, simple, convenient and substantial mode of attaching 
the shifting rail to the stationary rail of the carriage seat, so that 
when the top has been removed no bolts or projections will be 
exposed to catch upon and tear the clothes of those riding in the 
carriage. ; 


Circire PLare, ok Firrh WHeEEet For VeuicLes.—J. B. Stuart, 
Bunker Hill, [1].—This invention relates to anew and improved 
circle plate, or fifth wheel for vehicles, and has for its object the 
turning or cramping of the front axle in such a manner that the 
vehicle to which the invention ig applied may be turned within a 
smaller compass than usual. 


Txuiii CoupLine.—Silas Rogers, Stamfordville, N. Y.—This inven- 
tion relates to anew and improved means for attaching thills to 
axles, and has for its object the ready attaching of the thills to the 
axle, as well as their ready detachment therefrom, and at the same 
time not admit of the thills becoming casually detached. 


REPORTS FROM SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 


No.1, New York City—Trade dull; yet, though such is the case, let | 


it be distinctly understood that the wages of any class of mechanics 


have not been reduced in New York, the statements or assertion® | 
that may have been made by any other publication to the contrary — 


notwithstanding. W.H. Evans, Box 36, Hoboken, N. J- 
. 2, Philadelphia, Pa. DD. Sruart Knapp, 4 Fishbourne Place. 
. 3, Baltimore, Md. Trade dull. 
W.S. Ricwarpson, 566 West Baltimore st. 
.4, Albany N. ¥. Samurnt BRENNER, 131 Hudson street. 
-5, Washington, D. C. 
JOHN REYNOLDS, 291 Pennsylvania avenue. 
.6, Wilmington, Del.—Trade very dull. 
Samvr. J- Woon, 809 West Sixth street. 
7, Troy, N. Y.—No improvement in trade from last report. 
Joun LopEwIck, 32 Seventh street. 
8, Columbus, O. Joun B. PEEK, Box 160. 
No. 9, Springfield, O.—Trade fair. R. J. Becx, Box 541. 
No. 10, Cincinnati, O—Trade very dull; hardly anything at all 
doing. The great event of the times among the craft here, our 
annual ball, has been occupying the attention of the boys (and girls) 
for the past month, and has at last transpired, proving a complete 
success. Although the night was a stormy one, it made but little 
difference to those who were aware that No. 10’s third annual ball 
was to take place, and which only closed with the first appearance 
of early dawn on the 28th. My earnest wish is, that all of our sister 
Unions, who intend giving a party, may have as happy and har- 
monious a time as we had. J.J. G1Bgon, 30 Mansfield street. 
No. 11, Louisville, Ky.—Trade dull. ; 
H. Saunpers, care Baker & Rubel. 
0-12, Indianapolis, Ind.—Trade moderate. 
H. J. Marsuauu, Box 1687. 
- 18, New Haven, Conn. Joun B. Epwarps, 16 Pine street. 
. 14, Bridgeport, Conn.—Lrade dull. 
J.G. CARPENTER, Box 1319. 


No. 


No. 


-15, Newark, N. J—Trade dull. 
Gro. 8S. HEpENBERG, 94 Commerce street. 
-17, Rahway, N. J—Trade not very brisk. 
ALLEN J. Moon, Box 340. 
. 18, Hartford, Conn. J. H. Dunn, 11 South Ann street. 
. 19, Boston, Mase.—Trade rather slack. 
D. M. Hays, 53 Gold street, South Boston. 
No. 20, Concord, N. H. A. L. MERRILL. 
No. 21, Portland, Me.—Trade is good at present, with a little slack- 
ing off among the wood workers. E. K. Exuis, Box 1575. 


No. 22, Providence, R. 1—Trade average. 
F. H. MacreapinG, 20 High street. 
No. 23, Worcester, Mass.—Trade very dull. 
J.B. Huszarp, 18 School street. 
No. 24, Springfield, Maes.—Trade very dull. A. Roy. Box 882. 
No. 25, Belchertown, Mass. W. iH. Corry. 
No. 26, Schenectady, N. Y.—Trade mild Joun A. Curtis. 
No. 27, Utica, N. Y. A. B. WAuuine, 49 John street. 
No. 28, Rochester, N. Y.—Trade dull. 
James Carson, 185 West End. 
No. 29, Detroit, Mich.—Trade inclined to be dull at present. 
Wo. B. Turrtue, 7 Monroe avenue. 
No. 30, New Bedford, Mass —Trade rather dull. 
J.M. Jenney, 134 Washington street. 
No. 32, Adrian, Mich. FRANKLIN WILLIAMS, Box 938. 
No. 34, Ravenna, O.—Trade is good for this season of the year, but 


we have had the most pleasant fall that ever was known in this part 
of the country, which, of course, is favorable for the carriage-maker. 
One of our establishments, known abroad by the firm name of Merts 
& Riddle, are getting up quite a number of first-class sleighs for the 


| winter trade. Although this is not a section of the country that will 
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guarantee any establishment doing a great deal in this line, as good 
sleighing comes only once in two or three years, but they expect to 
get a large share of patronage from other markets more adapted for 
tleighing. Their advertisements may be seen in all the leading 
papers of the day. I am satisfied, that wherever they find a market, 
the community will see for themselves that Ravenna carriage fac- 
tories are second to none in the country. We have also one other 
establishment, carried on by Furry & King; they are also doing an 
extensive business in all the different branches of carriage manufac- 
turing, building considerable heavy work—farm wagons of all kinds. 
Though this is a new firm, having been in existence only three years, 
they are doing a splendid business in our own market, ag well as 
shipping considerable of their work abroad. They are men of the 
right stripe, studying the interests of their men as well as their own: 
Such men will always prosper, and have the good wishes of men 
throughout the country. Wa. H. Wrieat. 
No. 36, Memphis, Tenn—We scarcely know what to say for this 
month, We cannot report any change in the condition of trade. It 
has been duller in Memphis, for the past six months, than it has 
been for a number of years. M.A. Mapiaan, 188 Third street. 


No. 37, St. Louis, Mo. D. McBripg, 706 Olive street. 
No. 38, Dayton, O.—Trade dull. O. P. Carson. 
No. 39, Pittsburg, Pa.—Trade generally good for the season. 


Epwin GatcHEL, 108 Rebecca street, Allegheny City. 


No. 41, Burlington, Vt. Lovrs GasBory, Box 796. 
No. 44, Saco, Me.—Trade quiet. J. W. Goopricu. 
No. 45, Mechanicsburg, Pa. Joun C. CLINE. 
No. 46, York. Pa. D. M. CRAUMER. 
No. 47, Lancaster, Pa. S. C. SrEIgERWALT. 


No. 48, Stamford, Conn. Wa. WILSON. 


No. 49, Winona, Minn.—Trade good. Wa. H. Scrrpner, Box 55, 
No. 50, Platishurgh, N. Y—Trade rather dull at present. 

JAMES A. SENECAL. 
No. 51, London, C. W. JoHN MERCER, Box 117. 
No. 52, St. Paul, Minn.—Business in St. Paul is very good, and all 


the members of the Union have work. 
No. 53, Jackson, Mich. 
No. 54, Three Rivers, Mich.—Trade good. 
W. W. McLeop, Drawer 12. 
W.F. Becrart, Box 27. 


A. F, Perkins. 
MICHAEL Cross. 


No. 55, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
No, 56, Chicago, Iil.—Trade dull. 
L. McCaut, 43 Randolph street. 
No. 57, Janesville, Wis. L. T. NicHos, Box 646. 
No. 58, Davenport, Jowa.—Trade very dull. 
VALENTINE Evans, Box 875. 
No. 59, Lexington, Ky.—Trade very dull. 
H. G. Fostsr, Box 371. 


PRICES CURRENT OF CARRIAGE MATERIALS. 
REVISED AND CORRECTED MONTHLY BY SCOTT & DAY, 
No. 38 North Third Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, November 1, 1867. 


Apron hooks and rings, per gross, japanned, $1.20 to $1.50; silvered, $9. 
snaps, silvered, per gross, $5.25. 
Axle-clips, Coleman’s Philadelphia List price, rs doz-: No. 0, 70¢.; 
No. 1, 70c.; No. 2, 70c.; No. 3, 78c.; No. 4, 97c.; No.5, 97c. 40 
er oe discount. 
orged, Coleman’s Philadelphia List Pree, per doz.; No. 0, 
$105; No. 1,$1.05; No. 2, $1.05; No. 3, $1.10; No. 4, $1.20; No. 5, 
$1.30. 40 per cent. discount. 
Seward’s patent, nett, per doz., 5-16, No. 1, 80c.; No. 2, 86c.; No. 
3, 92¢.: No. 4, $1.00; No. 5, $1.15 
Seward’s 3 pittent per doz., 34, No: Ly; tials ONOs 2, -$1.05- Nos 
Axles, long, common, per lb., 744ce. 
: Snort solid collar, per sett, 7 74 and lin., $3.75; 


» $4.25; 124, 
186, 37; 124, $8.50. i 


~ {ilmington, & 5 ry plain. paper, %% and 1in., $4.75; 14, 
$5.25; 14, $6. Set 31%, $ 
a Lnprorai eed Ass ‘lin. nt 25; 1%, $5.75; 144, $7; 154, $9; 
‘2s 


4 pay pet , 4 and IJ inch, $5 75; 114, $6.50; 114, $8; 134, $10; Lz, 

Axles, gens shalt. pat., 7% and lin., $6.75; 11%, $7.75; 114, $9.75; 134, 

2 Plain fons taper, 7% and 1in., $5.75; 134, $6.75 ; 144, $8.50; 134, 
oe 14, $18.50. 

“ roved caper % and 1 in., $6.25; 1%, $7.25; 114, $9; 1%, 


at BO: 14, 
JN a short, lereores taper, No. 1% and lin., $6; 


% ZB) $7 pike ‘49 $8. 303 ne 10. 50; 1% 74 $13. 
a - Half f pat. taper No. 3, % and 1 in., $6.50; 14, 
$7.50; 14, $9; 18 all: ob Ve. a 50. 
Ss ee hong improv ge tap i. ie % and 1 inch, $8; 
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hy $9; Va Sig 134, ‘sid; 1s rita 

Heir pat., No. 4, % 1 inch, hi 50; 114, $9.50; 
114, #11. 50: 134, $14. 50: nA $17.50 

The Archimedian axles are all case hardened ; they can be made 
of Salisbury and Lowmebor iron at an average advance on prices 
here quoted of $1 to $2.50 per sett. An axle of this brand is also 
steel converted by the celebrated Bessemer process; it cannot ms 
excelled. Price of short half pat., per sett, $4 inch, $11; %, $12; 
inch, $13. Long do., 34, $13; 76, $14; Linch, $15. 

Bands, gilvered, rim, light, per sett, 3 inch and under, 85¢-; 3 larger 
sizes advance 7c. per sett for % of an inch. Heavy rim, 3 in. 
and under, 95¢.; 10 cents per sett advance per one-eighth. 
Extra heavy rim. 3inch and under, $1.35; 10 cents per sett 
advance per one-eighth. Philadelphia bands, same prices as 
rim. Central Park, silvered inside, 3 inch and under, $1.50 
per sett; full silvered, do., 3 inch and under, $1.65. Close 
plated on composition rim, light, 3 inch and under, $1.81; do. 
heavy, 3 ineh and under, $2.20; do., extra heavy, 3 inch, $2. 48; 
10 cents per sett advance for each one. eighth. Turned i iron 
rim bands, 144 inch deep, 3 inch and under, 40c-; do., 1% in., 
3 inch and under, 45c¢.; large sizes, 5c. per sett advance each 
one-eighth. 

Basket-wood imitation, for panels, per foot 60e. 

Buttons, japanned, per er., 15c-; great gr., $1.75; silvered, per gr., 4c. 

Bolts, Coleman’s Philadelphia, 4) per cent ‘discount from list. 

Clip King bolts, per dOnees Nos. 1 and 2, $3.50. 
Buckles, japanned, W. HL. S., per gross, °4 inch, 62c.; 34, 76e.; 74,81; 
Linch, $1.30. 
Buckram, per yard, 17 to 20¢. 
Carpet, per yard, Brussels, $1 90: Velvet; $2.40 to $2.75. 
Oil cloth, per yard, 7 Vi, 56e. to 75e-} ; 4-4, 55 to 85e. 
Jastings, mall, per ib., Le. 

Cord, seaming, per lb., 25c. 

Cloths, lining, per yard, indigo wool-dyed, 

$1.90 to $2. 

body, per yard, ae: wool-dyed, $3.75 to $4.50. 

Coteline, per yard, $4 to $ 

Curtain frames, per Eat ‘japanned and silver, $1.10 to 1.5 

Damask, ig man cotton, double width, per piece 30 yards, 320 to $22; 

do., Union, $36 to $42; English worsted, from $1.50 to $2 per 
y ard ; Rattinet, 60c. to 80e. per yard. 

Dashes, buggy. per dozen, rough, $20; silver plated, $28. 

Plated dash collars, per dozen, 14 in., $3.50; 5-16, $3.50; 3g, $4. 

Door handles, mer pain, silvered, 50c. to $1.25; real silver shell, 56e. 


to ¢ 
Drugeget, felt, per yar d, $1.75 to $2. 
Enameled cloth, per yard, muslin, 5-4, 34c. to 38¢.; 6-4, 50c.; drilling; 
-4, 46e.; 48 inch, 50c.; 6-4, 65¢. 3 duck, 5-4, 66¢. 
50 inch, 72c.; 6-4, $4c.; pat. tan back naaitid 
5-4, 50e.; do., drill, 5-4, 62c.; 48 inch, 65¢.; flock 
back drill, $1.05; do., muslin, 90c.; vuleanized 
rubber drill, 48 inch, $1 90. 
Felloe plates, wrought, per lb., 180. 
Fifth Neen a a ees ea., 24, $1.50; 34, 1.75; New York pat., 
8 $ oO § As $ 
Fringes, att dozen yards, Melair, 2inch. $2; 3 inch, $3; 4 inch, $4; 
k, 1% inch, $1 to $2; 2 inch, $1.50 to $2.50; 244 inet $1.75 
ey $3; com. worsted, 45c.; rug or carpet fringe, 6c. to 12c. 


per yard. 
No. 2%, 33¢.; hog, 20c-; best 


Hair, curled, per lb., H. & B. 
picked, from 35e. to 50c. 

Knobs, per gross, com. japanned, 50c. ; ine ispeened English, $1.50; 
silver capped, 70c.; silvered, $1. 60; do., English, $3.50. 
Button-holes, pat., metal edge, gum centre. <A new article; 
for quickness and simplicity of application it has no equal. 
Price, per gross, $4. 

Laces; broad, per yard, worsted, 3lc.; do., silk stripe, 214 inch, 25c. to 
40c.; silk broche, 254 inch, 75c. to 90c.; narrow worsted, 8e.; 
silk ‘stripe, 10%4c.; silk barred, 13)4¢. 

Lamps, per pair, fine, $15 to $20. 

Leather, per foot, dash, No. 1, 14e. to 16c., do., No. 2, lic. to12e.; 

railing and collar, 25e. to 26e.; enameled top, No. 1, 27c. to 

29c.; do-, No. 2, 25e. to 27e.: enameled trimming, 25c. to 27e. 


42.25 to $3.50; Zephyrs 


<e 


22¢. ; 
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ee 


eh 
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tanpe, fine japanned, metal pockets, for curtain strap ends. A 
recent improvement which meets with great approbation, 
and will supersede anything of the kind heretofore used. 
Sold at $7.50 per gross. 

Moss, per lb., 10e. to 12c. 

Mouldings, plated, per foot, 1 4 to % inch, 12e. to 18¢., lead, door, per 

lb., 20e. : cane, dressed, per M. feet, 3-16, $5; Yin. $8.50; 
5-16, $10.50; 44 inch, $12. 
Machines, hub boring machine, each, small, $18; med., ex. jaws, $21; 


arge, $24. 

spoke tenoning machine, each, small, He: ar Si $25. 
2.50: No. 

2, $15; No.3 


a bolt cutting 
3, $17.50; No. 4, $20. 
pat. adjustable hollow, auger, per doz., No. 1, euts “4 to 74 
a $30; No. 2, cuts 34 to 1 inch, $30; No. . cuts 14 to 
inch, 

Name plates, per dozen, engraved, German silver, $3.75; do., real 
silver, $3.75; do., real silver, struck up in die, with 
name, $2.5! 

Nails, lining, japanned and silver, 5c. per paper of 100; ex. quality, 
l6c. per gross; solid head, English, per gross, $1.62; extra silver 
band, 20e. per gr.; ivory head d, per gr., 35¢.; do., pin head, 338ce. 

Ornaments, real silver, $2. 50 to $4.50 per gross. 

Sand paper, star and flint, per ream, $4.50 to $6.00. 


Serews, gimlet point, wood, 33 per cent. discount from list. Ivory 
head, $5.50 per gross. 
Screw Clamps, per dozen, patent No. 1, 244 meri $5.50; ‘No: Fr, 34, 
in., $7.50; No. 3, 444 ing.» $05 N d 514, in. $11 
Ns improved ot 0, $5 50; No.1, alg i ine » $5; 4 No. 2, 4M 
in., $7.50; No. 3, 6 in., $12; No. 4, “10 in., $20. 
vy common, No. 0,3 inch, $5.25; No. ay 26 in., $4.25; No. 
174, 3 inch, $5: No. 2, 4 inch, "$7: No. 3, 5% in., $8. 


i: Gibbs’ pat., 4 in, 6 $5.50: 6 in., $6.50; 9 in., $7.50; 12 in., $8. 
Scrims for canvassing, per yard, l4c. to 18e. 
Shaft couplings, rom 8 s, per dozen pair, No.1, plain black, $9.50; 
bright, $11.25: No! 23 plain black, $8. 75 4.003, 
Bright, $10. 50; New York, pat. black, "$1. 75; do., 
pen $13.75; Baltimore pat. black, $12. 50; Bright, 
$14.50; Nos. land 2 Philadelphia pat. black, $13.75; 
Br ath $16.25 
: Wilcox’s light, Lin., $12.75; 
14% inch, $14. 
Clapp’s patent, $1.50 per sett. 
Shaft rubber, Chapman’s, per dozen pairs, $6.75: 
Shaft sockets, silvered, per doz. pairs, Pee 3, 
line h, $1. 95, 1% $2.10; 14 


do., heavy, 1 in., $13.25; 


+» $1.65; 1%, $1.80; 


§ venta gine $2.05; 2%, $2. 20; 1 inch, $2.35; 12%, $2.50; 
ie elose ee on brass. ball, 34 in., $5; 7%, = 75; Lin., $6.25. 
. ex. heavy, plain, ey $8 : ie 


Sockets, opera t's per dozen, plain, 1% inch, 83. 75; 134, $4.25 ; 


« all, 14 inch, $4.50; 134, $5; 134, $5.50. 
- neck wake, silvered 3 per dozen pairs, 34 in., $5.50: 
Slat irons, wrought, Philadelp 
5 bows, $10. 
New York aan per doz. setts, 4 bows, $12. 
Bidwell’s pat., 4 bows, per sett, rough, short, 50c.; 1 long 
iron, 56c¢. 
japanned, short, 55c.; 1 long iron, 62. 
i plated, short, $]. 20; 1 long iron, $1.37. 
Turned ghtlare. per doz., 35 per cent. discount from list, 14. 90¢.; 5-16, 
Mae : ey 7-16, $1.25; 14, $1.50; 9-16, $1. "0: 56, $2; 34, 
° 1/48 
Springs, Rowland’s Buses, per Ib., 144 inch and wider, black, be. ; 
Bright, 16c.; 14% in., le. per ib. more 
bg Bright tempered, per.lb., 144 in. 200. ; i, ii in., 19¢. 
= Spring Pereh Co.’ 8 | tem ered, 26e. to 30: 
and wilepioe: under 114 in., 17e. 


Spring steel, east, per lb., 144 ine 
Swedes, oes per Ib, 1% inch and Wider, 10l4e.; ; ee 1c. 
Steel, Tire, Swede v Bons ; 1%, 11%e.; 
7%, 1134¢.; 3, x3- -16 and 14 and “ar ne 
Stump} joints, rough, per doz., 4 in., $ JiR% $1. ue 54, $1.70. 
long plated, per doz., 43 = “ ish : 9-16, $6; 54, $6.50. 
Tassels, holder, per dozen, worsted, $3 to $5; ‘silk do., $5.50 to $12. 
fe Curtain, silk, per doz., $3 to $4.50; acorns, per doz., $1.38. 
Top props, silvered, per sett, common, 3le.; extra, 70e. to 90e.; 
homas’ patent, mall., japanned, 56e. : with plated nuts 
and rivets, $1.20; Thomas’ wrought japanned, 70c.; 
with plated nuts and rivets, $1.35 
Thread, pat. linen, Stuart’s, per lb., No. 25, $1. 30; No. 30, $1.50; No. 
FSD; » No. 40, i 90. 
“ Sho oe, H. B., per lb., No. 10, 75e. to $1; No. 3, $1.10 to $1.40; 
No. 12, $1.40 to $1.80. 
ie dark bine Nerahan » No. 10, $1.25; No.3, $1.75; No. 12, $2. 
machine, Marshall’s, fancy colors, No. 432, $3.25; No. 532, 
$3.75; No. 632, $4.25; white, 50c. Be : extra. 
Barbour’s, fancy colors, No. $2.80; No. 532, 
$3.30; No. 632, $3.80; white, ae “a Ib extra. 


14, $6. 
ip pat., per dozen setts, 4 bows, $9; 


sé es 


ce 


“i &é 


Thread, machine, Barbour’s, on spools, fancy colors, Ne. 25, $1.90; No. 
30, $2.10; No. 35, $2.40; white, 40c. per lb. extra. 
Tufts, per gross, common Wotnted. 18e. 
Twine, tufting, per lb,, No. 16, 55c.; best mattress, 85c. 
Whip gic eis ree ae er dozen, No. 1, $8.50; No. 2, $9: No. 3, 
9.51 0 
soft rubber, per “dozen, No. B, $3.50; No. C, $3.75. 
, to as all black, per dozen, $1. 75: black, silver 
Op, dz. 
of a pea coy. and stitched, per doz., $2; silver top, 
Whip socket fasteners, $3.25 per dozen pairs. 
Whifile-tree plates, Morse’s patent wrought, $2.25 per dozen pairs. 
Woop-work. 
Bows, per bundle of 4 ee long wagon, $4.75; buggy, $3.75; post, 
2 setts in bundle, $3.7 
Felloes, hickory, per sett, 1, 1% 14, $2.25; 136, $2.75; 114, $3.25. 
ash and red oak, per sett, 1, VA 1% Yas $1.25; 15, , $1.50; 1, $1.75 
white oak, $1.50; $1.75; $2. 3 
* sulky, ash and red oak, a8 sett, 1, 1% ee $1; 184, $1.13. 
” hickory, per sett, 1, 1M) 14, $1. 50; 3¢, $1.60. 
cine morticed gum, 234 to 5% inch, diam. an Le sett, No. 1, 90c.: ex- 
tra, $1.10 to $1.40; déuble extra, $2 to $2.25 
Poles, hickory, per dozen, rough, $12; finished, $16. 
Shafts, buggy, hickory per dozen pair, rough, 144 in., $11; 134 in., 
$12; fihished do., $12 
ae pe hickory, per so pair, rough 134 inch $12; 134 inch, 
$16; finished do., $60. 
express, hickory, per doz. pair, rough, bent heel, $36; straight 
heel, $30 ; grocery, $20. 
Sleigh runners, oak and ash, per pair. 144 to ae inch, $1.38. 
Seat rails, whole, hickory, $7 per dozen; lazy backs, $8 per dozen. 
Seat arms, per dozen pairs, $1.25. 
Spokes, hag y, hickory, per sett, V4 inch and under, No. 1, $3; ex- 
tra, $3.60; double extra, $4.50 
Seats, carriage, patent bent; back, rail Lig arms in one solid piece 
each, finished, $4; unfinished, 
Wheels, finished, hickory, buggy, $10 o ‘Fis per sett. 


ays 
? 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES. 


CORRECTED. BY FELTON, RAU & SIBLEY, 
136, 138 and 140 North Fourth Street. 


VarnisHes—finishing body, extra pale, $5.50; finishing body, No. 1, 
pale, $5; finishing body, No. 1, hard drying, $5; carriage, No. 1, 
light color, $4.50, carriage, No. 2, $4; rubbing light color, $4; mix- 
ing or color, $3; Harland & Son’s English, $10.25; Noble & Hoar’s 
English, $9.50; black enamel English for carriage tops, $9; black 
enamei ‘American for carriage tops, $3. 

Patnts—Black—Raven’s Wing drop, per lb., 45c.; refined English 
drop, 30ce.; No. 1 English drop, 25c.; No.1 patent drop, 20c.; Eddy’s 
refined lamp, 40c.; extra coach- -painters’ lamp, 30e.; refined coach- 
painters’ lamp, 25c.; Germantown, 18c. 

Blues—Pure Chinese, per lb., $1. 3 No. : tae 70c.; No. 2 Prus- 
sian, 50c.; Ultramarine, No. 0, $ : No.1 ; B, 50c.; celestial, 20c. 

Greens—Pure chrome, L ane shades, Seat Ib., 200: : ; extra dark, 
39c.; bronze or quaker, 200. 3 ; pure emerald, 55¢.; pure Paris, 55c.. 
Brunswick, l5e. 

Reds—Best carmine, No. 40, per eunee, $1.75; fine crimson or hibet 
lake, per lb.; $3.50; best rose pink, 20c.; pure: Indian red, 20c. 
V ermillions—English pale, $1. wi deep, $1. ‘60, German gothic ’pale, 
$1.60; deep, $1.60; Chinese, $1.70; rieste, $1.25: Italian, 45c.; 
American, 35e. 3 English Venetian, 5c.; red lead, 15e. 

Whites—Pure lead, per lb., 14c.; Colorado lead, 180. ; ; Nevada, 12e.; 
em 9c.; Cremnitz, for striping, 35¢c.; whiting, 4c-; pure dry 

ead, 15e. 

Yellows—Pure chrome. L. M. & D. arpa: per lb., 35e.; Orange do., 
45e.; Brandon, 4c.; French ochre, 5e.; English ‘stone ochre, 12e.; 
English chrome, $1.10; French do., $i 20 

Miscellaneous—Drying ‘Japan, $2.25; turpentine, 75c.; linseed oil, 
$1.20; English filling, per lb., 15¢c.; English rubbing stone, 13c.: 
pumice stone, ground and lump, selected, 10c. 


BRUSHES. 
Paint—0, 65e,; 00. 75e.; 000. 85c.; 0000, 95e. 
Varnish—0, 75e.; 00, 85e.: ; 000, 95e. : ; 0000, $1.10. 
Badger hair flowing, per inch, $1; Fitch do., a Camel's hair strip- 
ing pencils, assorted, per dozen, ‘45e.; sable do. ie 
Best Paint Mills—Large, $8; small, $6.50. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 


Coach-makers throughout the Continent desiring any information respect- 
ing the organization of Unions under the International Union, or for any 
other purpose connected with the trade, are requested to communicate 
with I. D. WARK, Box 624, Phila., Pa. 


* 


~ month,—P,, J, E. Curtis; V, 


UNION DIRECTORY, 

Corresponding Secretaries will furnish us with a correct list of officers, 
and advise us of any changes that may be made, from time to time, on 
dated slips of paper, separate from reports of letters, to enable us to Keep 
a correct directory. 

No.1, New York city, meets 2d and 4th Friday evenings of each month, 
at 267 Bowery.—P:, T. Brennan; V.P.,M.J. Dunn; R.8.,J.Keal; F.S., 
J. Hagerty; C.S ,W.H. Evans; T.,J. Filan; D. P.I.U., W.J. Wyatte, 
219 E. 29th street. 

No. 2, Philadelphia, Pa., meets 4th Monday eve of each month, at 
Diligent Hall, 10th and Filbert streets.—P., W. F. Mooney; V.P., J. D. 
Wharton; R. and C. 8., D. 8. Knapp; F. S., I. D. Ware; T. Wm. A. | 
Kern; D. P. I. U., R. Phillips, 1937 Wilcox street. 

No. 3, Baltimore, Md., meets 1st and 3d Monday eve of each month, at 
Royston Hall, 81 Baltimore street.—P., H C. Harris; V.P.,H. P. Jones; 
R.S., R. C. Witter; F.8 , R. E. Hemmell; 0, S., WS. Richardson; T., 
F. Hanes; D. P. I. U:, William Kripps. 

No. 4, Albany, N. Y., meets every alternate Tuesday evening.—P., J. 
H. Kerby; V.P., J. Kingsbury; R.8., M. Delaney; F.8., T. Rogers; C. 
S., 8. Brennan; T., J. Morehead; D. P. I. U., J. Conway, 122 Madison av, 

No.5, Washington, D.C., meets second and fourth Thursday eve of each 
month.—P.,J.W.Hibbs; V.P.,S. Wise; R. and 0. S., J. Reynolds; F., 
S., A. Davidson; T., J. Lightell; D. P. I. U., B. Sprightly. 

No. 6, Wilmington, Del., meets 1st and 3d Tuesday eve of each month. 
P., E. F. Morrow; V.P., J. H. Messick; R. 8., I. N. Foreman; F.S., W. 
J. McCluskey; C. 8., 8. J. Wood; T., W. Hanna; D. P. I. U., E. W. 
Grieves, 507 E. 6th street. 

No. 7, Troy, N. Y., meets Ist and 3d Friday evening of each month.— 
P., F. Chamberlin; V, P., J. Brown; R, 8,. C, Pindar; F,S8,, D, Link; ©, 
S., J, Lodewick; T,, M, Roddy; D, P, I. U., W, B. Sherman. 

No.8, Columbus, Ohio, meets Ist and 3d Friday eve of each month. 
P., W. B. Edwards; V P., J. Miller; R. and C.S., J. B. Peek; F.8., W. 
R. Steele; T., E. J. Hillery; D. P. I. U., F. J. Huff. 

No.9, Springfield, Ohio, meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month.— 
P., J. Kriner; V. P., J. H. Seaton; R.S., J. Harrison; F.8., L. 8. Rid- 
dle; C.S., R. J. Beck; T., 0. Fereny; D. P. I. U., W. Johnson. 

No. 10, Cincinnati, Ohio, meets 1st and 3d Wednesday evening of each 
month.—P,, J. H, Bunte; V, P., H, Cantler; R,S,, J, Wagstaff; F. 8., 
F, Litmeyer; C.8.,J J. Gibson; T.,J. Merminger; D, P,I.U.,J.H 
B- Cunningham, 242 Broadway. 

No. 11, Louisville, Ky., meets Ist and 3d Friday eve of each month.— 
P., H. Sanders; V. P., W. Dewey; R.S , W.Hydron; F.S., E. F. Marsh; 
C.8., M. Sharp; T., M.D. Phillips; D. P. I. U., W. Hydron, care I. F. 
Stone. 

No. 12, Indianapolis, Ind., meets Monday eve of each week P., 0, 
Kelly; V, P., J, Ginrech; R, 8,, J, H, Gaston; F,5., H. G. Shaw; C.S., 
H. J. Marshall; T,, D, Taggart; D. P. I, U., W. V. Readiog, Box 1618. 

No. 13, New Haven, Conn., meets Ist and 3d Wednesday eve of each 
month.—P,, C, Tucker; V, P,, A. B. Spang; BR. 8., J. Palmer; F, S., H. 
A. Barnes; C,8,, J, B. Edwards; T., H. D. Fisk; D, P_ I. U., H. D. Fisk, 
66 Franklin street. 

No. 14, Bridgeport, Conn., meets Ist and 8d Monday eve of each month. 
P., T. Sedgwick; V, P,, W, H, Gould; R, 8,, C, B, Meeker; F. 8, J. 


. Rylands; C.8.,G@.J.Carpenter; T,, E, Meeker; D, PI. U., H. B. Peck. 


No. 15, Newark, N. J., meets Ist and 3d Monday eve of each month.— 
P., T. M. Finigan; V. P., H. Brandimour; R.S, I. B. Genung; F. &., 
J. McCarrick ; C.S..G@.8. Hedenberg; T , E. M. Shotwell; D. P.I.U., 
W.dJ. Fyans. No. 1 Christie street 

No. 17, Rahway, N. J.—P., R W. Moore; V. P., D. J. Bunn; BR, §., C. 
Hilliker; F.andC.8.,8. S. Williams; T., J. L. Young; DP.I.U., W. 
Wright, Box 344. 

No.19, Boston, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Wednesday eve of each month.- 
P., J, H, Bailey; V. P., G, E, Murphy; R, 8,, M, McDonald; F.8,, J, A, 
Osburg; C,S., D. M, Hayes; T,, W. E. Potter; D, P,I. U.,G. T. Wade. 

No. 20, Concord, N. H., meets lst and 3d Wednesday eve of each month,— 
P,,J.L. French; V, P,,J.L. T. Brown; R,S., W. P. Rich; F,8., J. L. 
Green; C_§,, J. E. Larkin; T,,S, Blaner; D,P.1I.U., Arthur L. Merrill, 

No. 21, Portland, Maine, meets Friday evening of each week.—P,, A. 
Dustan; V,P,, H, F. Monson; R, and C,8,, E. K. Ellis; F_S., D. Briggs; 
T,, 0, A, Lombard; D. P. I. U., D. Gookins, care of I. M. Kimball & Co. 

No. 22, Providence, R. I., meets lst and 3d Tuesday eve of each month. 
P,, E, J, Sullivan; V, P,, T, D, Gladding; R, 8,, H, Gilbert; C,8., H. F, 
Macreading ; F,8,, J, R, Dodge; D, P, I.U., B. R. Gurney. 

No. 28, Worcester, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Tuesday eve of each month. 
P., J. F. Fletcher; V.P.,L. A. Bayden; R.S8.,C. W. Whitney; F.S, A. 
Carpenter; C. 8., J. B. Hubbard; T., T. H. Dewey; D. P. I. U., T. 
H, Dewey. 

No. 24, Springfield, Mass., meets Ist Monday evening of each month. 
P., H. Dyer; V. P., C, A, Radford; R, and C, 8., A. Roy; F, 8,, H 
Crane: T,, C.S. Bugbee: D, P, I, U,, 5. A. Caldwell, Box 193. 

No. 25, Befchertown, Mass., meets Ist and 3d Saturday eve of each 
month.—P., E.B. Hitchcock; V, P,,C, R, Todd; R,S,, W.E, Bridgman; 
F,S., W. 8. Chamberlain; C,8,, R, H, Felton; T,, W. H, Coffin; D, P, I. 
U., Wm. H. Coffin. 

No. 26. Schenectady, N. ¥., meets Ist and 3d Saturday eve of each 

7. H, F. Heaton; R, 8,, 0, Oberlander; 
O, and F, S$), 5, A, Ourtis; T,, J, W. Ginn; D,’P, I. U., ©, Walker, 48 
State atreet. 
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No. 27, Utica, N. Y.—P., J. Bates; V. P., C. H. Nicholson; R. S8,.H. 
J. Foldenberg, F. 8,, G. O. Smith; C.8., A. B. Walling; D, P,.I,U., P. 
V. Nolan; T,, J. Lyons. 

No. 28, Rochester, N. Y., meets Tuesday eve of each week.—P., J. 
Laverty; V.P,, M. Van Tyne; R, S., J, Finnegan; F, 8,, R, Lowe; C, §,, 
J, Carson; T,, W. Smith; D, P, I. U., A. B. Dickinson, 23 West av. 

No. 29, Detroit, Mich., meets on the first and third Wednesday evening 
of each month.—P,, H, Hilton; V, P,, M, Terry; R,S,, A. McCloy; F_S., 
J. Shannessey; C, 8., W. B, Tuttle; T,, G@, Dodge; D, P, I. U., J. 
Perrott, 115 Adams avenue, Kast. 

No. 30; New Bedford, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Wednesday eve of each 
month.—P,, FE, C. Luce; V, P,, E, I. Walker; R,8,, G. A, Wood; F,8., 
L, J, Parsons; 0, S,, J. M. Jenney; T., F, W. Mosher; D, P_1. U., J, B. 
Hazzard. 

No. 32, Adrian, Mich, meets first and last Thursday evening of each 
month.—P,, H, Palmer; V,P,.,J, W. Shones; R. and C,S., F, Williams; 
T,,G@, W. Liber; D, P, I. U., J. W, Austin. 

No. 33, Cleveland, Ohio., meets Ist and 3d Tuesday eve of each 
month.—P,, F. Riley; V. P.. J, T, Gilson; R, and C, 8,, J, Johnson; F, 
8., T, Snerringer; T,, J, Reisch; D, P, I. U., D, Roberts. 

No. 34, Ravenna, Ohio., meets first and third Thursday evening of 
each month —P., P. J. Snay; V, P,, T. M. Beeman; R, and C, 8,, W. H. 
Wright; F, S,. A, A, Davis; T,, W.J, Marrison; D, P, I. U., D. A. 
Geiger. Box 390. 

No. 386, Memphis, Tenn., meets Ist and 2d Monday evening of each 
month—P,, W. G. Hughes; V, P,, T. J. Weaver; R, and C,§8,,M. A. 
Madigan; F_S,, T, R, Hopkins; T,, F, M Moeshel; D. P, I, U., R. B. 
Neil, 203 Second street. 

No 37, St. Louis, Mo.—P,, W, R, Barnes; V, P., J. A. Goeb; R,8., 
R, R, Lyle; F,S8., M. R. Taylor; C,8,, D, McBride ; T_, P. J. Cooney ; D 
P_I. U., J. L. CO. Smith, care Freeman & Green, 15th and Chestnut 
streets. 
No. 38, Dayton, Ohio, meets 1st and 3d Monday evening of each month. 
P,, 8. A. Clark; V. P., J. Haugh; R, and 0. 8,,0, P, Carson; F,S_, 0, 
T, Clark; T,, A. Shorel; D, PI. U., C. Weaver. 

No. 39, Pittsburg, Pa.—Meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month.— 
P,, A, Calhoun; V, P,, H, Herr; R,S,, E, Gatchel; F, S,, G, Workman; 
C.8., J, Ruch; T., R, Sharp; D, P, I. U.. W, R. Terry. 

No. 41, Burlington, Vt.—P,, J, Urquhart; V, P.,J, Peckham; §8,, L, 
Gabory ; T,, F, Carpenter; D, P, I. U , E, Lareau. 

No. 44, Saco, Me.—P., S. F. Macomber; V, P., R. 8 Merrill; RB. &,, | 
E Dow; F.S.,G. W. Smith; ©.8., J. W. Goodrich; T., C. F. Gordon; 
D.P.I.U, J. H. Whitten. 

No. 45, Mechanicsburg, Pa., meets Friday evening of each week.— 
P,, B, Fish; V.P., J, H. Palmer; S., J, C. Cline; T., J, Rowand; D. P. 
I. U., J. F. Merkline. 

No 46, York, Pa —P,, H, Neater; V, P., G. W. Hoover; 8,, D. M. 
Cranmer; T., G, Miller; D, P, I. U., C. W. Brant. 

No. 47, Lancaster, Pa., meets second and fourth Wednesday even- 
ing of each month.—P,, G, W. Zecker; V,P., J, Stratton; R, and C. 
8., 8, C. Steigerwalt; F.S., H.C. McCarthy; T., J. W. Boyes; D, P. I, 
U., Wm. Elder, Eagle Hotel. 

No. 48, Stamford, Conn.—P,, A, Beale; V, P., P, Lever; R. S.. A. H, 
DeCamp; F.S., J, Lower; C,S., W. Wilson; T,, C. H. Provost; D, P, I. 

U., OC, H. Conley. 

No. 49, Winona, Minn.—P., R. Wallace; V. P., J. Stewart; R. 8., J 
Maternagan; F. 8., W. BR. Wade; C. 8., W. Schribner; T., J. Glenn; 
D. P.I.U., 0. Rodier, Box 682. 

No. 50, Plattsburg, N. Y.—P., M. D. Snow; V. P., J. Girard; B.8., 
G@. W. Morea; C. and F.8., J. Senecal; T., P. Lefetbre; D. P. I. U., T. 
Z. Lefebre, Box 290. 

No. 51, London, 0. W.—P., A. Smith; V. P., W. Brown; R. 8., T. P 
Hall; F.S., R. Greenly; 0. 8.,J Mercer; T.,J. McNee; D.P. I. U. 
T. Busby. 

No. 52, St. Paul, Minn.—P., F. Wright; V. P.,P. W. Renny; R.8.,A 
Miller; F.S., L. Miller; C.8.,F. W. Noble; T., J. Dugan; D. P.I. U. 
D. Deveraux. 

No. 58, Jackson, Mich —P., 8.8. Welling; V. P., E. P. Janes; R.8., 
A.8. Loser , F. 8., T. R. McDonald; C.8., M. Cross; T., F. B. Sweeney ; 
D. P. I. U.. 0. N. Sandford, Box 621. 

No. 54, Three Rivers, Mich.—P., W. E. Lamb; V. P., D. D. Dryden; 
R.S., W. W. McLeod; F.S., J. Foster; C. §., C. Mallo; T., W. Black; 
». PU. 4.8. Main. 

No. 55, Kalamazoo, Mich.—P., T. R. Bevans; V. P., E. L. Walton; R. 
S., W. F. Becraft; F.8.,0O. Barkenbus; C.S., E. P. Lathrop; T., J. E. 
Williams; D. P. I. U., F. A. Alterburg, Box 1173. 

No. 56, Chicago, Ill., meets lst and 4th Monday eve of each month.—P., 
J. Kealy; V.P., H. Allison; R. S., C. Birchmeier; F. 8., J. Burns; C. 8., 
L. McCall; T., P. Bannon; D. P. I. U., James Irwin. 

No. 57, Janesville. Wis , meets 1st Tuesday of each month.—P., J. H. 
Flannigan; V. P., C. T. Wright; R. 8., J. M. Flanigan; F. 8., J. T. 
taal gl S.,L. T. Nicholas; T.,G. W. Null; D. P. 1. U., W. Clough, 

ox 130. 

No. 58, Davenport Iowa.—P., T. M. Smiley; V. P., J. Haskins; R. 
S., W. Wunder; F_S., J, L. Mason; 0, 8., V, Evans; T,, M, Goldfrede- 
rich; D, P, I. U.,@. W. Leonard, Box 1271. 

No. 59, Lexington, Ky.—P., J. 0. Donaldson; V. P., C. MeCrocklin ; 
R.8., 0. V. Hugo; F.8.,C. Beaumont; C.S8.,H. G. Foster; T.,G.8 
Morgan; D. P.I.U., C. C. Green. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW YEAR. 

Old Father Time has ushered us ito a new year, and 
placed upon his tablets as a thing of the past that of 1867. 

_ When we look back over the yearthrough which we have 
just passed, although it may not have been entirely un- 
clouded, we find that much has transpired for which we 
should be truly grateful. The prosperity that had attended 
those engaged in carriage-making for the four years pre- 
ceding, induced many to increase their facilities for manu- 
facturing, and others, who had hitherto held aloof from 
various reasons, commenced with the year 1867. The pro- 
ductions have been very large, and taking the year through, 
carriage-making has been good, and except in seasons that 
are almost always dull, work has been in good demand. 
Where the business has been judiciously managed, money 
has been made. But no year, since ’61 and ’62, has closed 
with such gloomy prospects to the carriage-maker as 1867. 
The financial system of the country being so greatly dis- 
turbed, and the prospect of a general decline in prices, has 
caused manufacturers to curtail their business to the lowest 
possible standard, more so in cities and shops that depend 
wholly upon a foreign market; and the new year finds us 
with but little doing, the prospects far from flattering, and 
unless the financial question is speedily settled by Congress, 
we fear but little comparatively will be done in 1868. 

How is it with the journeymen? There is only about 
eight months in the year that they are, as a general thing, 
employed on fulltime. During that time they were enabled 
to maintain their wages, and in some instances to advance, 
while the necessaries of life were kept up to such an extent 
that it was barely possible for a man with a family to make 
both ends meet, so much greater has been the advances in 


living than in wages. The almost cessation of business in 
the cities during the last two months, has caused many 
anxious thoughts in the minds of those who have others 
depending upon them for support, With what forebodings 
do they enter the new year—but little work doing, the pros- 
pect gloomy, flour, butter, rent, and many of the neces- 
saries in a family, increasing in price. The question natu- 
rally arises, how are they going to live? But let us leave 
this gloomy picture, and hope for the best. 


While some see nothing before us but ‘hard times,” 
others are doubting, but hopeful, as we were told to-day, 
by a large manufacturer, he had faith to believe that busi- 
ness would again commence in a few weeks, and that 
although this is Presidential election year, which is gene- 
rally unsettled and dull, we should doubtless have plenty 
of work and a good year. 


The labor question has made some rapid strides during 
the year, and although it has met with reverses in some 
instances, it is taking deeper hold in the minds of the peo- 
ple generally, and has become respected by the political 
world and the press of the country, and the opening of the 
new year finds us far in advance of the commencement of 
i867. Let us take courage and go on. 


Co-operation, although not having been taken hold of by 
us as coach-makers, yet we believe the principle is being 
daily increased and strengthened among us; and while we 
see our brother mechanics prospering in their efforts to 
establish it, we should follow their example, and put in 
practice that we know will benefit us as a class and as 
individuals; and we hope ere the year 1868 shall close, to 
be able to record the establishment of several co-operative 
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coach factories. This is the only sure relief for the diffi- 
culties that now surround the journeyman coach-maker. 


The commencement of the old year found us with a 
JOURNAL, published in the interests of the craft, of sixteen 
pages, then in its infancy. The volume closed with the 
August number, and such was the success that attended it, 
that the new volume was enlarged to twenty-four pages, 
and many improvements added. We have endeavored 
throughout, to present to the fraternity and the public, a 
work that would be appreciated by all connected with the 
business. How far we have been able to do so, we leave 
you to judge, but we cannot help remarking that many, 
very many, have been the encomiums bestowed upon it ; 
and we feel highly flattered at the success that has attended 
our monthly thus far, and with the aid of our many and 
efficient contributors, we propose to add continually to its 
usefulness, and hope to merit and receive your support. 
Our expenses are heavy, and the subscription price low, 
and we must necessarily have an extensive circulation to 
make it pay. We therefore hope our friends will interest 
themselves more earnestly in our behalf, and send us a new 
year’s present of a good long list of subscribers. To those 
who have contributed to its columns, and to all who have 
interested themselves in extending our circulation, to our 
subscribers and friends, and the rest of mankind generally, 
we wish a ‘‘happy new year.” 


PO 9 ~ 


CARRIAGE MANUFACTORIES, 


J. G. Lerver, 8S. E. corner of Sixth and Girard avenue, 
Philadelphia, is an old-established stand, Mr. Lefler having 
been in business in this locality over thirty years. His 
work consists principally in private family carriages of the 
better class, and has obtained a reputation for good work 
excelled by none. Being what might be termed a genius, 
and applying his mind wholly to his business, many valu- 
able improvements have been the result of his long life of 
study. Most of his carriages are hung without a perch, 
with carriage parts of peculiar and simple construction, 
gotten up according to his own ideas. Among other inven- 
tions is an iron wheel-house, for which he has a patent. 
This we consider quite an improvement for looks, strength, 
durability and utility, allowing a carriage to turn in a 
much smaller space, and were this invention more fully 
placed before the carriage-making fraternity, we see no 
reason why it should not become generally used. 

The main building of the factory is four stories high, 
about 100 by 38 or 40 feet, to which is attached a three- 
story building, about 25 by 75 feet. The third and fourth 
floors of two houses adjoining are also used as part of his 
factory. The work built here is principally ordered, em- 
ploying from twenty-five to thirty hands. Much of the 


prosperity of this establishment is due to the energetic and 


gentlemanly foreman and salesman, Mr. Britton Ely, who 
has held this position for over twenty years, with profit to 
his employer, and pleasure to the customers. 


Cuas. S. Carrrey, Tenth and Market streets, Camden, 
N. J., (opposite Philadelphia,) is doing a business devoted 
almost exclusively to very ight buggies and track sulkies, 
and is an establishment of fifteen years standing. The 
grounds occupy a space of 120 by 100 feet. The factory 
is 115 by 50 feet, a large portion of it four stories high. 
Having lately rebuilt a portion of it, he has one of 
the best and most convenient shops in the country, 
employing from twenty-five to thirty hands. It is needless 
for us to speak of the reputation of this make of wagons, 
for there is scarcely a section of the country where the 
Caffrey wagon is not in use more or less; in fact, most of 
his work is done from orders received by may. His track 
wagons are made very light, constructed with the greatest 
care, using none but the very best materials, consequently 
they are much sought after, and may be seen on every 
race-course. Not wishing to detract from any other make 
of wagon, we believe, considering the lightness of his 
work, there is no other make of wagon in the United 
States superior to a Caffrey buggy or sulky. 


J. G. LerrENBERGER, 607 Pine street, Philadelphia, is a 
small shop, employing from ten to twelve hands. This is 
an old-established stand, having previously been carried on 
by his father. Mr. Leitenberger is a young man of energy 


‘and perseverance, and will doubtless retain the reputation 
| acquired by his predecessor for good work. 


Waker & Kacues, situated Fourth and Girard avenue, 
Philadelphia, do but a limited business, employing about 
nine or ten hands. This is a new firm, having commenced 
business two years ago. Being superior workmen them- 
selves, they are turning out carriages of superior taste, and 
we predict for them a reputation for good work equal to 
the best manufacturers. Their greatest difficulty is the 
want of sufficient room. Their attention is turned to the 
building of light buggies and two-seated carriages. They 
also do pretty extensively in the sale of fancy sleighs. 

Brucker, Srorc.e & Roperis, 2341 Frankford road, 
Philadelphia. This is a new fiym, having been in business 
only about one year, occupying the shop formerly carried 
on by Jonathan Roberts. They have already secured a 
good run of custom. Their shop is small, and they em- 
ploy but few hands, but do a safe and, we trust, profitable 
business. 

D.C. & C. A. JEwert, Leonardsville, Madison Co., N. 
Y., manufacture carriages to a considerable extent, ranning 
generally about thirteen hands, and during busy seasons 
they require extra help. Having most excellent water 
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power, much of their labor is done by machinery. In 
connection with the carriage business, they have a wagon 
department, and do a heavy business in that line. Their 
carriage work consists of rockaways, buggies, skeletons 
and sulkies, from the pleasant family carriage to the light 
open buggy, weighing from 160 to 175 pounds. 


In their repository can generally be found carriages of 


various styles, calculated to suit the taste of all. During 
the fall and winter they sell from fifty to seventy-five fancy 
sleighs and cutters. Being in a timber country, they are 
enabled to keep a continual supply of the very best seasoned 
lumber, so essential for making good work, and by em- 
ploying none but good mechanics, they are enabled to build 
work that will compare favorably with our best city made 
work. 

D. M. Norrurup, Jonesville, Saratoga County, N. Y., is 
doing a small business of from $3,000 to $5,000 a year, 
employing about eight men, and manufactures principally 
market wagons. Factory 60 by 30 feet, two stories, with 
smithshop 20 by 30 feet. Jonesville is a very pleasant 
country village, situated ten miles from Schenectady, and 
within four miles of the railroad. Many thanks, friend 
Northrup, for the list of subscribers sent us. 

N. Kinney & Co., Waverly, Tioga County, N. Y., em- 
ploy about fifteen hands on an average, and turn out 
about sixty-five wagons annually, with a large amount of 
repairing, amounting in all to from $15,000 to $18,000, 
with fair prospects of greatly extending their business. 
Waverly is a pleasant town of about 3,000 inhabitants, 
situated on the Erie Railroad, about equal distance each 
way from Elmira and Owego. It is surrounded by a 
beautiful farming country, between the Susquehanna and 
Chemung rivers, about five miles from their junction, the 
North Branch and Junction Canal running along the 
Chemung not a mile from the village, which, in connection 
with the railroad, renders Waverly favorably situated for 
manufacturing establishments. The facilities for water 
power are very good on Sheppard’s creek, running along 
the edge of the village, on which is located several flour 
mills, a paper mill and woolen factory. It is rapidly 
increasing in population and business, and being compara- 
tively a new place, it is not noted for its wealth so much 
as for the energy and enterprise of its inhabitants. 

Carriage-makers who take our JouRNAL, will confer a 
favor by sending us a short description of their establish- 
ments and their business, and, if in a country town, the 
location and business importance of the place. 

We shall continue to notice carriage manufactories in 
different sections of the country, but will necessarily be 
obliged to make the notice very short, as we have a large 
amount of this matter on hand, and we hope our friends 
will bear with us, as we cannot publish all first. 


Eight Hours in the Government Workshops. 


J.C.C Wuatery, Esq., the able and energetic President 
of the National Labor Union, has prepared, and is dis- 
tributing for signatures. a petition to Congress, praying of 
that body the adoption of the eight hour rule in the Gov- 
ernment workshops. Lt behooves every friend of the cause 
to lend his effort to the circulation of this document, and 
it is to be hoped that + vera/ mifes of signatures may be 
obtained. Thousands upon thousands are ready, willing 
and anxious to add their names to the list—all that is 
necessary is for some faithful worker to bring it to their 
attention, and give them an opportunity. The adoption 
of this system to apply to the government employees does 
not stop with the benefit it does them, but it aids all who 
are struggling for its universal application. By a recent 
order from the Navy Department, thousands of men have 
been discharged from the employ of the government in all 
sections. 

In the navy yard of our city a wholesale dismissal 
of hands has thrown several hundreds out of employ- 
ment, without resource, to face the severities of the coming’ 
winter. As any employment is now more than scarce, 
these men may he driven to the verge of starvation; and, 
as ‘‘necessity knows no law,” will take advantage of the 
proverbial avarice of employers, and by an offer to hire at 
a reduction, oust many from their situations. Had eight 
hours been constituted a legal day’s work, the government 
would not have discharged so many, because the two hours 
a day saved on each man’s labor would have furnished em- 
ployment to many more. 

We would say here that we do not think the action of 
the government in discharging so many altogether right, in 
view of the present tightness of the times. They had done 
much better had they placed ald upon half time instead of 
discharging half, and retaining in most cases, not the most 
deserving nor the most needy, but the favorites. It costs 
no more to pay $2.50 to two men for a half day’s work 
each, than it does to pay one man $5 for a whole day’s 
work; and two men can perform as much work in one day, 
working five hours each, as can one man working ten. By 
adopting this plan the government would have lost nothing, 
but it would have placed many thousands without the pale 
of actual want. 

When the government adopted the ten-hour law, manu- 
facturers were not long in following it. Then let this eight- 
hour petition be numerously signed, and we think the pre- 
sent session of Congress will not adjourn without making 
it a law, and then, in due time, it will become the law and 
practice in all the States. 

A late issue of the New York Tribune contains an article 
favoring it, and gives some strong arguments why this is 
the time to give it a trial. 


pee 


PuatEe No. 11. Frencu-Boot Lanpau.—We present 
this fine drawing of an elegant landau, and think it supe- 
rior to anything before published. It may become quite 
fashionable, as it is coming in use by the aristocratic por- 
tion of our population. Top opening from the centre of 
the door; cant-rail being secured by a perpendicular hinge, 
throwing back and front, making an open carriage. The 
body being the very particular part in construction, care 
should be taken so that the part will work without the least 
trouble. Inside trimming brown satin, with a concealed 
speaking tube, and also a bell, which is placed in the boot. 
Painting: body dark carmine, striped with gold. Carriage 
light carmine, striped with gold. Back straps imitating 
rope work, as represented in plate. Width of body 52 


inches outside; 5 inches turn under: mouldings chamfered | 


in place of fluted; wheels 3 feet 6 inches and 4 feet. 


Pate No. 12. C. Sprine Vicrorta Pu mron.—Spring 
Style, 1868.—We consider this a very handsome carriage, 
for its graceful sweeps and lightness of boot, and side 
wings sweeping with the body, furnishes a very pleasant 
summer vehicle, which gives it a stylish appearance, and 
appreciated by those who possess that fine taste in the 
choice of a carriage of this kind, and does not change in 
style as frequent as most carriages. Width of body 48 
inches ever all; bows all framed of width to suit the body, 
the two front ones 48 inches, and decrease the width | inch 
until the fifth, which is 45 inches; turn under 44 inches. 
The mouldings chamfered instead of fluted. Inside lining 
cloth, cotaline or satin. Painting: body lake, green or 
brown, striped to harmonize. Height of wheels 3 feet 4 
inches and 4 feet. This phzton can be hung on platforms 
as well as C. springs, by adding the pump handles. 


PuatEe No. 13. HicgH~anp Buaey.—A very neat and 
stylish design, and compares favorably with anything pub- 
lished. We think our artist has succeeded in giving this 
design as being the most beautiful buggy we have seen. 
The cleft in the side of body sunk 2 inches, and painted 
imitation of Scotch plaid. The two belt mouldings ending 
in diamond points, which are striped, giving it a light 
appearance. Width of body to take 42 or 43 inch bows; 
height of wheels 4 feet and 4 feet 4 inches. 


(> Having received numerous applications for business 
charts, we have, at considerable expense, prepared a beau- 
tiful card, containing designs of the latest styles of car- 
riages, buggies, sleighs, &c., and are now ready to fill 
orders for the same, at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Carriage-makers throughout the country in want of busi- 
ness cards will find it to their advantage to apply to the 
publisher of this JourNAt. 


The Pittsburg Erening Advocate, a contemporary that 
has done faithful and productive service for the cause of 
labor, a few weeks since complimented our JOURNAL by 
copying our article from the November issue on ‘* Labor’s 
Congressman,”’ and ascribing its production to the ‘‘CoacH- 
MEN’S Journal.”” Now, as our JourNAL is published in 
the interest of the parties who make, and not those who 
drive the coach, we hope that our neighboring co-laborer’s 
proof-readers will be careful hereafter not to make such 
mistakes. We do not consider the calling of a ‘‘cabby’ 
at all ungentlemanly, but, at the same time, we are rather 
proud of our trade, and do not relish being titled a «‘ Jehu.” 
Types sometimes make awkard slips, and need watching. 


Ne BB 


iC Just previous to going to press, we ascertain from a 
«Latest from Washington,” that’ Gen. Banks, by unani- 
mous consent, introduced into the House of Representa- 
tives a bill establishing eight hours a day’s work in all the 
government workshops. After a short debate the bill 
passed. The bill has yet to receive the sanction of the 
Senate before it becomes a law. We doubt whether it will | 
meet with much opposition in that branch of our national 
body, but, at the same time it will be well for the friends 
of the measure to continue agitating the subject, and not 
to lag in their endeavors to have lengthy petitions presented 
because of this endorsement. Do not accept the matter as 
granted until the bill has passed both Houses and received 
the signature of the President. 


—-— + ~ 0 


{Gr The Fourth Annual Session of the New York State 
Workingmen’s Association will be held at the City Hall, 
in Albany, N. Y., on Tuesday, January 28, 1868. They 
intend discussing the eight-hour question, apprenticeship, 
convict labor and factory discipline, and as is announced 
in the call, entirely new business of importance to the 
working classes at large. The N. Y. S. W. A. is an effi- 
cient and powerful organization, and is capable of wielding 
much influence, and that they will give the questions above 
noticed a thorough sifting and intelligent discussion, is not 
to be doubted. We join with the Secretary in earnestly 
hoping that every Union in the Empire State will be repre- 
sented. 


(> Our thanks are due the worthy President of the 
Machinists’ and Blacksmiths’ Union for a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of their late Convention, a book which we have 
perused with interest. President Daily has our earnest 
wishes for his success in the responsible office in which 
his fellow-workers have placed him. Our knowledge of 
him assures us that he will prove faithful to his trust, 


©. SPRING VICTORIA PHATON. —HALF-INCH SCALE. 
Plate No. 12. See Page 76. 


HIGHLAND BUGGY.— RALF-INCH SCALE. 
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MORE MONOPOLY. 


We understand from our late papers that the differences 
that have existed between several of the leading Express 
Companies have been amicably settled. We are sorry to 
hear this, for we suppose that with a cessation of the diffi- 
culty competition will no longer exist, and the companies 
will determine upon a scale of prices in advance of the 
present rates. So is it ever, capital may combine to over- 
charge, but if labor employs the same means to benefit 
itself demagoguery leads and envy and jealousy fill up 
the ranks. 
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[Cc Read what a country subscriber says of our price 

list: 
MaINspure, Pa. 

Dear Sir :—Enclosed find $2 for one copy one year of 
your JouRNAL. Probably I can get you some more sub- 
scribers, as it is a very great advantage to us in the country 
to have your price list, even if the JouRNaL contained 
nothing else. Wesend for our materials, trimmings, paints, 
&c., and now that we havea price list to guide us, we 
know what we are about. Very respectfully, 

KH. A. Fisg. 

What Mr. Fish and many others who have written us to 
the same effect say, is very true. A price list is almost 
invaluable to a country manufacturer, as it entirely pre- 
cludes the danger of ‘ buying a cat in a bag.” 

i 

{> We have on hand a few of Vol. IT. of the JourRNAL 
entire, which we will furnish to those of our subscribers 
who desire them, for the valuable cuts they contain, at 
$1.25 the volume. PosTAGE PAID. 


Meters trom the Arestdent. 


Persons wishing to correspond with Wm. HarpinG, President of the 
C. M. I. U., will direct to No. 129 Butler street, South Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brooxiyn, January 5th. 1868. 

Mr. Eprrorn:—We have nothing special to report this 
month, as everything is now in working order in connec- 
tion with the Association and the JOURNAL, and, in view 
of that fact, we have concluded not to travel again, we 
therefore suggested to the Council that we should retire 
from active duties, which they accepted. We have now 
taken a traveling varnish agency with Mr. A. H. Louis, of 
150 Water street, New York, a house well known for the 
manufacture of the finest coach varnishes. We shall, 
therefore, at once visit the Eastern States, and hope our 
friends will do all they possibly can for us. It will be, at 
all times, our aim to supply a good article at a moderate 
price, and, if not approved of, may be returned within 
thirty days. We are now getting out cards and circulars, 
which we shall send to all our friends, and hope that, in 
view of our past labors, they will do all they can to aid us 
in our new path of life. We may also state, that our 
friends need not wait for ws to call on them, but send their 
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orders along as soon as possible to the warehouse, and the 


articles they may require will be forwarded to them the | 


same as if ordered through us. The step we have taken 
we hope will be for the best, and hope it may result in good 
to all. Our faith in the institution still remains the same, 
and although we have changed our path in life, we shall 
always remember the many kind acts we have received in 
almost every city throughout the States and Canada, and 
hope soon to mect them all again. We fear this article 


will be too late, and we can say no more this time, but | 


will be on hand for the next issue. W. Harpine. 


ka We do not hold ourselves responsible for the views of owr corres- 
pondents ; but while we give a wide margin for the expression of oppo- 
site opinions, the language used must be respectful, and free from all 


personalities, and tt will be our aim to guard the columns cf the Journal ' 


Care should be 
taken by correspondents to send inanuseript written in a plain hand, and 
on one side of the paper only. In all cases the real name of the writer 
must accompany each communication, but rt will be withheld from publi- 
cation when desired. 


against anything of a scurrilous or slanderous nature. 


i se 


For the Coach- Makers’ International Journal. 


THE EVILS OF OVER-PRODUCTION. 


Mr. Epiror :—It is a source of much satisfaction to me 
to have our worthy contributor, «‘ Member of No. 1,” in 


| December number of our JouRNAL, enlisted in the subject 


that forms the caption of this article. His remarks are 
well-timed and to the point; there is but one or two plausi- 
ble arguments that can be adduced, in connection with 
his propositions, which [ shall enaeavor to place before 
you, as it is a general opinion, or should be, that «there 
are two sides to a story,” therefore, without any further 
remarks, I shall hasten on. There is another view to be 
taken of this subject. The ‘ perpendicular”’ 
will insist upon it, that it makes no difference what the 
price of an article is, providing a corresponding price is 
affixed to all other things—labor meluded. his is a 
‘«truism ”’ without any practical truth init. He who sells 


reasoner | 


more than he buys may rest content; but to him who buys | 


more than he sells the case is different, and a drain at once 


sets in to just the extent that prices are inflated beyond | 


the true standard of value, to wit: ‘he cost of preduction. 
In the first place, there can be no equal adjustment of 
values on the ‘‘ perpendicular” plan, the law of supply 
and demand intervenes, causing the rise of this and that 
article at wide distance of time, and it always turns out 
that the price of labor is the last to feel the impulse. 
Those who do not associate themselves with our organi- 
zation stick a pin in that.) Then comes the struggle, not 
between capital and labor alone, but between labor and 
prices The moral we would teach to legislators and 
economists is, in devising a system of taxation either by 
tariff or direct taxation, make the burden light on the 
necessaries of life, whether of food for the stomach or cover- 
ing for the body, and let it be remembered that a tax on 
material, to which labor is to be applied to give it value, is 
a tax on labor as well as capital—heavier on the first than 
on the last. 


But there is a broad range to go over in the considera | 
tion of this question. Few people stopped to consider, | 


during the war just closed, the cost of any article; it was 
the price they were interested in. But im a broad sense, 
looking to the permanency of production and the prosperity 
of the producer, it is the cost which should be the first 
object of inquiry. No statesman, no legislator capable of 
comprehending the true elements of prosperity, would ven- 
ture on a policy that did not take into consideration both 
production and compensation, bearing in mind that in con- 
sumption, labor as well as capital must be rewarded, if 
both are to have a healthy growth. Labor first, capital 
afterwards, is the order in which they shouid be considered, 
for capital produces nothina except in conjunction with 
labor. In imposing upon labor and capital, the great 
springs of individual and, therefore, national progress, for 
the support of government, care should be taken that they 
bear lightly upon the things entering into the immediate 
cost of production. A redundant currency, for instance, 
stimulates trade and increases the price of real property. 
These again produce a rise in rents, and by a natural reac- 
tion the merchant marks up his goods, the farmer adds 
to the price of his productions to meet the altered relation, 
and so on through the whole range until it comes to naked 
labor, by not being in combination, which has nothing to 
fall back upon, no teeming fields, no speculations or money 
at interest to work for him while he waits for a change. 
In such a conjunction there is an error somewhere, or the 
contrast between capital and labor would never be so 
widely apart. The relation, however, ismorethanimaginary. 

Under the English system, which prevailed previous to 
1842, the cost of production in every department of labor 
was much larger than now, and the margin between price 
and cost much less. Before the change initiated at that 
time in the laws for revenue, the policy had been to protect 
capital, (as the British statesmen then understood protec- 
tion and conservation,) and let labor take care of itself; 
that is, if capital was conserved, it must and would cherish 
and protect labor. That was the theory. How did it 
work ? Except in cases of monopoly, to the ruin of both. 
Their sliding scale, which taxed bread higher as it become 
| scarcer, and by imposing a tax on almost everything 
requiring labor to give it value, the cost of production was 
ruinously increased; but, as usual, the ruin fell on labor 
first, as it was bound to do under such a system, grinding 
it into abject dependence on capital. In 1844 and 1846, a 
broader change came over the perceptions of British states- 
men. It had been discovered that the dependence of 
capital and labor on each other was so intimate that one 
could not flourish without the other; an attack upon one 
was an attack upon the other. Then away went the bar- 
riers; the sliding scale was abrogated, the corn laws were 
repealed, duties were modified or taken off entirely. 

A further analysis of the custom returns disclose the 
fact, that two years after the inauguration of the new system, 
the reduction of duties on raw material for manufacture 
amounted to £830,356, and on articles partially manufac- 
tured, to £400,000 from what they yielded two years before, 
being a bonus or help to capital and labor employed in 
manufacturing of £1.230,594, or $5,906,851, in aid of com- 
petition with foreign labor and capital, besides yielding 
two and a half millions increased revenue to the treasury. 
To the credit of British statesmanship, the system has been 
progressing since to the advancement of all interests, as 
well as the manifest improvement of all branches of trade, 
and the better reward of labor. 
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During our early infancy, when the home market was 
in the hands of the foreign manufacturer and importer, 
there was a show of necessity in the attempt to +‘ bring 
the producer and consumer nearer together” under Mr. 
Clay’s ‘¢ American system.”” But that time has gone by. 
That work has yielded its fruits. We need now what 
General Jackson called a judicious tariff, based on present 
relations. We have outgrown our infancy. We have 
redundant capital and skilled labor. ‘The former can take 
care of itself, if we but give the latter free scope in the 
markets of the country. Take the burden off of that on 
which the life of labor depends. Capital has been and is 
protected until it has become bulky. Let us now cherish 
labor and capital together, by reducing the cost of produc- 
tion. 

In connection with this, I cannot refrain from bringing 
another matter before you. Do people consider the drain 
produced on productive labor, and its vital resources, by 
the difference in the price of wheat at 80 cents a bushel 
and the present price of $2.20? At 80 cents, $192,000,000 
would feed the people, (according to the European econo- 
mists’ estimate of eight bushels to each person in a popula- 
tion of thirty millions.) At $2.20 it would cost $5. 8,000,- 
000. ‘There is a difference of $336,000,000, about equal 
to the whole revenue now collected by the government. 
Where does it go? Who pays it? ‘The question who, 
pays, admits of but one answer, labor pays! Now. what 
is the effect on the labor brought into requisition for the 
production ef these bushels of wheat? Unless it has . 
cost more to produce than the price received, the farmer 
has certainly lost nothing. unless, perchance, he has bought 
on the equalized ‘‘ perpendicular’ plan more than he has 
sold. 


We forbear to run out the parallel. ‘The subject is an 
interesting one, and we commend it to the serious conside- 
ration of all classes—the consumer and the producer, and 
more especially to the vorer and the legislator. The con- 
dition of our trade, in a great measure, at this time, is 
owing more to the financial condition of our country than 
to an over-production of vehicles now stored in the reposi- 
tories. Various causes, which are connected with our 
finances, although perfectly well understood, need not be 
enumerated, were it not for the distrust and uneasiness 
which pervades the whole community on the subject of the 
national finances, and the fear of Mr. McCullough’s rash 
experiments in forcing resumption of specie payments. 
But for this difficulty, we would be enjoying a higher 
degree of activity, and the country at large a higher degree 
of prosperity than ever before. The anxiety to know when 
prices have touched bottom, so that purchases may be 
made safely on alarge scale, and our carriage manufacturers 
can prudently make calculations for future operations, 
keeps affairs in a constantly uncertain condition and para- 
lyzes our trade. The marking down of prices on vehicles 
does not stimulate purchasers. Dealers in the superfluities 
of life complain of the dullness of trade. The causes 
which gave such a tremendous impulse to all species of 
business, and to more than ours, during the war, have 
ceased to exist or operate, and the spirit of artificial pros- 
perity, which set everybody agog for the time, being sub- 
sided, the public demand for luxuries has sank below its 
former level, and hence the complaint of hard times, and 
over-production, from many classes of tradesmen who 
made extraordinary profits during the four years of the 
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rebellion. During a portion of that time loans paid the ‘he was a character. When I first saw him, on a hot July 


interest on loans, but now the whcie interest of the national | 
| wheel : 


debt has to be met by taxation, and the laboring masses 
feel the pressure more than capitalists. 

Before the purchasers of our luxuries can indulge in such 
superfluities the price of breadstuffs must come down. It 
takes all that a family, in moderate circumstances, can 
afford to spend now to pay for food. In spite of the 
McCullough reduction of the currency and the great har- 
vest of grain, flour is two dollars a barrel higher than last 

ear. We agree, in the main, with the correspondent 
‘«Member of No. 1,’’ but at the same time the causes we 
have mentioned have a bearing on the trouble of over-pro- 
duction. [tis our hope that the masses in the laboring 
ranks will open their eyes and awaken from their lethargy, 
and search for the true solution of that tremendous problem 
commonly called the ‘‘labor question,’? and I would ask 
of all persons who doubt the ideas presented, in what 
other direction are we to look for any help in this matter ? 
My opinion is that we must fill the legislative halls of 
States, as well as the National, with representatives from 
the ranks of the laboring classes, that we may have judi- 
cious laws passed for the protection of labor, I have 
already shown that capital has been and is now bountifully 
protected to the detriment of productive labor. I have no 
space to continue this subject, but if those who doubt the 
plausibility of electing men pledged to our interests, will 
unite and try the experiment, they will be convinced that 
over-production will be at an end, as soon as our legislators 
pass laws protecting humble productive labor. 

Porte PENCIL. 
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STRAY STEPS IN THE WANDERINGS OF A 
TRAMPING JOUR. 


ALL TRUE AS GOSPEL. 


“Old Tubal Cain was a man of might, 

tn the days when earth was young, 

And the fierce red light of his furnace bright, 
And the strokes of his hammer rung. 

When he lifted high his brawny hand, 
The red flames lit the air, 

And the sparks flew out in a scarlet rout, 
As he fashioned sword and spear.’’—Old Song. 


A steady job—a little bit too steady. Some few years 
since being out of work, funds ditto, I very gladly accepted 
the offer of a job which came to me through an acquaint- 
ance who was at the time a clerk in a carriage furnishing 
establishment in He informed me that they had 
received an application from a customer for a good steady 
man who would not be afraid to turn his hand to any little 
odd jobs around the establishment ; odd enough they proved. 
Well agreed, I was furnished with the address and a ticket 
to pass me there. After a twelve hours’ run by steamboat 
I arrived at the town indicated on my ticket, and inquired 
for the boss. I found him easy enough, but the town itself 
I was not very much in love with its appearance. Imagine 
a space of one-half a mile square cleared out in a swamp, 
a ditch or levee of mud thrown up all around it to keep 
the river out, and, I used to think, to keep the mosquitoes 
and gallinippers in, a row of about a dozen houses all on- 
one side of the street, (road,) a church, six “ groceries,” a 
bowling alley, a court house on a slight artificial mud ele- 
vation, like an old rooster on his native dung-hill high 
above his fellows, a store house on the river bank, and last, 
but not least, the carriage establishment. The boss, well 


day, in his blacksmith shop, trying to a weld a tire for a 


‘‘Hullo!” says I. Wang! wang! went the hammer. 
Ko! phoo! ‘Say, Mister!” said I again, ‘is the boss 
around ?”? Ko! phoo! phoo! ‘Eh! is that you?’’ Phoo! 
‘*T be sniggered if it ain’t hot! d—n the tire! s’pose you 
are the painter from 277 «¢ Ves! can [see the boss ?”’ 
Phoo! wiping his face. «Young man don’t get in a 
sweat, come into the house and let’s get some groceries. 
Blast that tire! Say, young man, did you ever weld a 
tire? I suppose not; never mind. Mat!’ Mat! «Hullo! 
daddy,” yelled a boyish voice, and the boy soon followed 
the voice. ‘Groceries, you ill-mannered cub, groceries 
for two,”’ and Mat bolted. «Sit down, young man, what’s 
your name?” «Fred. Pumice,” I answered. «+ Very nice 
name you got,” says he; ‘I like your looks; I think we'll 
suit. Phoo! I be sniggered. Mat! blow you, are you 
going to let me die; hurry up them groceries, you cub !”’ 
‘Coming, daddy,”” and here came Mat with a tin cup in 
each hand full to the brim with corn whisky, which the 
old man called groceries, and which I found to be the 
popular name for the article round there, and the article 
itself I found to be very popular also. I don’t remember 
anything else more so in that section of the country, unless 
seven-up, swearing and bluff—poker, or maybe shooting 
each other. The latter they were certainly very partial to ; 
in fact, if they had a preference I did not detect it, for one 
followed the other regularly, that I could not decide which 
they liked best. 

«¢ Well, Fred,’’ said the boss, for so my worthy enter- 
tainer proved to be, ‘‘1 suppose they told you at the store 
what wages, &c., you were to get.”” « Yes,” said 


in 
I. «Then,” says he, ‘‘if you are satisfied IT am. You 
appear to be able to take your whisky very well. I feel 


better, so let’s go to the shop. There’s a wagon over 
there, so get at it; you can be painting the body while | 
am setting the tire, and then, while the varnish is drying 
on the wheels, you can be trimming the top.” «Trim- 
ming the top: what the dickens do I know about trim- 
ming the top; let the trimmer do it.” «« Trimmer be snig- 
gered,” says he, ‘‘you’re the painter and trimmer, ain't 
you? Jam the blacksmith and wood-worker.”’ 

And so it proved to be; the boss and myself comprised 
the hands of this establishment if I except Mat, who 
appeared to have enough to do filling out «‘ groceries ”’ for 
the boss and the rest of the hands. My philosophy came 
to my aid as well as my curiosity, and I reasoned « thusly :”’ 
If it suits him and he pays me well, it ought to satisfy me, 
so I went to work. 

Now, the «paint shop” was in an old barn across the 
road from the blacksmith shop, and in it was a bench and 
an old stitching-horse for the trimming department. What 
would our friend T, Acks think of it ¢ 

T would state here that the boss informed me his name 
was Joe, and as everyone else called him by that abbrevia- 
tion of what his parents paid for, 1 concluded 1 should 
have to do so too. 

Standing at the door of the barn «‘ paint shop,” I used 
my lungs with a ‘Hullo, Juve, come’ over here!’ - « All 
right!” roared Joe, without delay. When he came I asked 
him how or in what way he wanted the job painted ¢ 

«« Well,” says he, ‘‘ I dunno, s’pose you paint white and 
put black streaks on it. You see it’s for aright pertickeler 


sort of a man, and he’d like something kind of lively.”’ 
“Well,” said I, “that will be extra; but if you like [ll 
do it.”” ««That’s right,” says Joe, «I like to see a jour. a 
little commedatin’. The last chap what was here left 
because [ wanted him to put a picter of a wild buffaler on 
the back panel of a rockaway. He said ’twould look like 
blazes, and I be sniggered if he didn’t leave afore he’d put 
iton. But I belicve he couldn't do it, and as he was kind 
of proud, he didn’t want to let us know he couldn’t. He 
was awful proud. Why, the first time Laxed him to come 
over in the blacksmith shop and help me while I was 
weldin’ a axle, he looked sort a surprised like, and says he, 

’* What do I know about weldin’ axles? I’m a painter,’ 
says he. ‘Painter be sniggered,’ says I, ‘what’s the 
use havin’ a jour. if he can’t help weld a axle’ ‘ Well,” 
says I, ‘‘he was green. [ expect he was from New York, 
or some of them big cities down East. Them fellows are 
a kind of that way. They don’t know anything about these 
things.’’ 

God forgive me; I was a great deal more surprised than 
the ‘«* proud chap,” who would not paint a buffalo. But 
necessity knew no law, and I kept my own thoughts to 
myself, but for a week [ dreamed of nothing but « settin’ 
tires,” ‘‘weldin’ axles,’’ *‘paintin’ wild buffalers,’’ and 
‘«trimmin’ tops.” I was certainly very innocent of the 
knowledge of some of these very useful accomplishments. 

How I got on with Joe until my month was up will be 
told in the next number. 
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For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


A COACH-MAKER ON THE RAIL, 

Mr. Eprror:—On the morning of the fifth day’s pro- 
ceedings, we were informed that two of our delegates had 
assumed the right of secession, by taking bag and baggage 
from the hotel, and removing to one where they had dined 
with a friend the day previous. Whether it was the edibles 
or the pretty waiter girls induced them to secede they did 
not acknowledge; but what seemed the mystery of all 
mysteries was, that one of the seceders should be from one of 
the New England States; and the other from one of the 
Southern States, but during the day, by kind persuasion, 
they were induced to return to the happy party they had 
left so unceremoniously, and ruthlessly sundered apart—the 
Union, on their return, being reconstructed. 

On the evening of the same day, No. 10 held a mass 
meeting in the large Metropolitan Hall, with Bro. Bonte as 
President, Bro. H. A. Cantler as Vice-President, and Bro. 
Wagstaff as Secretary. A communication from the Tailors’ 
I. U. was read, accepting an invitation to be present. The 
delegates of the Coach-Makers’ I. U. were seated on the 
right of the chairman, and the delegates of the Tailors’ I. 
U. were seated on the left, both facing the audience. The 
chairman stated the object of the meeting, and then called 
up the Presidents of the two I. U.’s, Mr. Harding, of the 
Coach-Makers’, and Mr. Cashman, of the Tailors’. Mr. 
Harding, on being presented by the chair, made one of his 
characteristic, telling and convincing speeches of some 
length, after which Mr. Cashman, of New York, was pre- 
sented to the audience, who, after some introductory remarks, 
proceeded to show to the Coach-Makers of Cincinnati the 
benefit received from-association, presenting the matter at 
considerable length, when J. B. P., unexpectedly, (and 
against his earnest protest beforehand,) was next called to 
the stand. To use a common phraseology, he being no 
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and workers. 


speakist, found himself in a quandary in regard to what he 
should say. If, upon due notification that he was to be 
one of the orators of the evening, we are satisfied that he 
would have taken the pains to have written and prepared 
his arguments, but our President, on giving the names of 
the speakers to the chairman, did not take into considera- 
tion that we have three kinds of men in our organization, 
(perhaps some can find more,) namely: talkers, writers 
We therefore mistook the calling of the 
person, he claiming to be a worker, and occasionally a 
writer. Few persons are capable of speaking and writing 
equally well, the exceptions are few and far between. 
Addison, who wrote with exquisite grace, was not even a 
fluent talker; we all know how poor dear Goldsmith 
blundered and floundered when he desired to shine in 
society ; how Byron broke down in the House of Lords, 
and what a desperate failure Lytton Bulwer made when he 
set up for Demosthenes. The reason of this is, that the 
qualitications of the writer and speaker are essentially 
different ; the chief requisite for the one, then, appears to be 
patience of soul, and a power increasing with the difficul- 
ties it has to encounter; for the other, quietness and a 
facility of perception to appreciate new theories—novel 
speculations require time and reflection. When we see 
these in a book, we can lay down the volume and weigh a 
sentence er a page by itself in the balance of our judgment, 
but what the speaker says must be self-evident and carry 
instant conviction, or command instant assent. The most 
popular orators are the heroes of the common place. Read 
over some of the most ‘telling ’’ speeches ever made, and 
you will be astounded at the meagreness of the ideas, the 
common place character of the productions. If you wish 
to see why a writer is not calculated to succeed as a speaker, 
just look at a page of polished manuscript ; you will find 
it full of erasures, of changes in the arrangement of sen- 
tences, of words substituted, crossed out, again restored, 
and again rejected. ‘These changes, if made by the vocal 
organs instead of the pen, would make an aggregate of 
hesitations, stammerings, blunderings, a tangle of words 
and ideas perfectly unintelligible to the audience, and 
amounting to a complete breakdown. It is the height of 
folly to suppose a fluent writer must be a good speaker, 
and the height of cruelty to call him out on public occa- 
sions. We do not know that his speech on this occasion 
took up as much time or space as is occupied by the 
defining of the difference between a speaker and writer or 
not; the speaker being rather of a modest and retiring dis- 
position, we refrain from saying positively that it did. But 
he gave way, after a protracted time, to Bro. Donohue, of 
Troy, whose oratorical language and gesticulations held 
the audience spell-bound jor at least five minutes. He 
detailed the way in which the Union of the city of Troy 
kept up the prices without strikes, being frequently inter- 
rupted by immense applause, retiring amid great enthusiasm. 


Bro. Reynolds, of Washington, on being called to the 
platform, took off his coat, saying that was the way he 
learned his trade, and he was willing to do as much to 
promote the interests of that trade on this occasion. Mr. 
Henry Luker, of the Tailors’ Convention, was next called 
out, who addressed the meeting in German, with great 
enthusiasm. Other speakers were to follow in the order 
named, viz.: Messrs. McCabe, of New York; Capron, 
(our fat contributor,) of Albany, N. Y.; Morrow, of Wil- 
mington, Del.; Marshall, of Indianapolis; Rylands, of 
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Bridgeport; Briggs, of Portland ; Luse, of Massachusetts, 
and others. 

The hall cotitained a crowded assemblage, mostly men 
connected with coach-making in that city, and it was a 
decided success, aS some seventeen names were added to 
the roll of No. 10, which, we understand, is steadily in- 
creasing since that occasion; hoping that ere long she 
may stand up in her might, and assist in claiming and 
maintaining her rights against the unjust claims of all 


unprincipled employers. We are satisfied she can. More 
anon, but remain as ever, fraternally, 
Yours of No. 8. 


—— hl -o b 
For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 
PrrerspurG, December 21, 1867. 

Mr. Epitor.— Being very much interested in the article 
describing ‘‘ Carriage Manufactories,” and having worked 
for Mr. James Goold & Co., for ten years, I take the liberty 
of sending you a description of these establishments, and 
hope you will give it a place in the JouRNAL. 


Jas. Gooitp & Co.'s CarrrAGe MANUFACTORY, ALBANY. 


The building forms a parallelogram, extending on Union 
street 185 feet, from Division to Hamilton streets, and 
running back 90 feet, three stories high. Itis divided into 
four equal and distinct buildings by large carriage-ways 
opening into the three streets on which it abuts. On 
entering from Union street, we find on the left hand, in the 
centre of the whole, the office. Leaving this and crossing 
the paved way to the south-western building and descend- 
ing a few steps, we enter an apartment, 87 by 30 feet, in 
which are contained a very powerful engine, boiler and its 
furnace, a large and small grindstone, drilling machines, 
engine lathes for turning axle-arms, &c., and one for rim- 
ming our cast-iron boxes. To the rear and north of the 
boiler is a vault, 20 feet square, for coal; and in front of 
the vanlt is another into which all the shavings made in 
the apartments above are conducted through a tube. 

Ascending to the apartments above, of the same size, we 
find sawing machines, planing machines, lathes, mortice 
and boring machines for hubs, &c., &c., all driven by the 
engine below. Here the finer operations are commenced 
upon the rude masses of wood, which renders them suit- 
able for the most splendid carriages; the amount of labor 
saved by the machines in this room alone is immense. 

Crossing the carriage-way to the north we enter the 
blacksmith’s shop of equal size with the former apart- 
ments. In it are eight forges, the troughs to which are of 
cast-iron. he tweers consist of an iron box, from which 
two jets of air are thrown upon the coal, so as to cross 
each other; the box cannot burn out, and the points from 
which the air flows are easily and cheaply replaced. The 
floor of this shop is brick, and the benches, being the only 
things of a combustible nature, are so low that fire would 
not be likely to reach the ceiling ; which is very high, under 
it is a cistern capable of containing one hundred hogsheads 
of water, and three others of similar size under the car- 
riage-way near the centre of the building ; all are supplied 
by water from the roofs, which incline towards the centre 
of the building, thus affording a plentiful supply of water 
for the blacksmith’s shop, the boilers of the steam engine, 
&c. ; they have water also from the street, thus being always 
supplied with water in case of fire. 

On leaving the blacksmith’s shop, two narrow doors in 
the wall are opened, and here is a portion of the boiler- 


furnace chimney, appropriated to heating tires; a few 
grates are placed so as to afford a support to the tires, and 
then a few shavings put underneath soon completes the 
operation ; thus all danger from this source is obviated, 
while there is a great saving in time and fuel. 

Crossing again the carriage-way we enter a room the 
same size as the others, where they are busily putting up 
the frame-work of street cars; this is the car shop in the 
north-east corner of the building. 

Returning toward the office. we ascend a staircase 
running along the wall, which affords the only ascent to 
the second story, so that all going in and out is seen at 
once from the office. The flooring over the carriage-way 
extends to the western extremity of the building. In it 
is a large trap-door, which slides back and forth, through 
which, by means of a fall, carriages and material can be 
raised and lowered. The rooms on the western side are 
used for the construction of bodies and carriage parts, and 
are both of the same size as those below. In one of these, 
in a corner near the pipe which carries off the exhaust 
steam from the engine, is a large tank, for hot water, and 
a small apparatus in which some six or eight glue pots can 
be heated by steam. 

Passing through these two rooms by the south, crossing 
the carriage-way by a platform, which is also pierced with 
a sliding trap-door for raising or lowering carriages, we 
enter the paint shop. Here we see going on all the pro- 
cesses of painting, from the grinding of paint to the higher 
ornamental painting of the gayest coach. One noticeable 
object in this room is a large paint mill run by machinery. 

Crossing the platform to the north, we enter the trim- 
ming shop, where the lining and stuffing are done, and 
where silk, cloth, cassimere, carpeting, morocco, leather 
and coach lace, in all their varieties, are summoned to lend 
their aid, to afford comfort in various degrees up to the 
highest luxury. 


In the third story, the sides of one room are shelved off, 
and here are placed hubs of different diameters and breadths, 
so that they may be selected at a single glance; while at 
the same time they are most advantageously placed for dry- 
ing. Thearea of this room is used for giving the bodies their 
first coat of paint and preparing them for the smith’s shop. 

The southern third of the next room is the varnish room, 
and here, by filling neatly the whole eastern and southern 
sides with glass frames, placed at a small angle of inclina- 
tion, the whole benefit of the sun is obtained, and a dumb 
stove affords sufficient heat in winter. The other two- 
thirds of this floor is kept for varnished work, when it 
stands a few days before being put together. 

The third room on this floor is used as a bending room, 
for bending sleigh runners and other parts required in the 
business, Thesteaming box is upon the roof of the black- 
smith shop, which only rises two stories; and access is 
had to it by means of a small window in the room. The 
exhaust steam having performed all that is required of it, 
is suffered to escape. Wesee here that, by means of steam, 
wood can be bent into almost any shape. 


Every precaution has been taken to prevent the occur- 
rence of fire, or its extending if once begun. [ron doors 
isolate each of the four compartments of the building, so 
that, together with the carriage-ways, it is believed that a fire 
could not spread beyond the part in whichit might originate. 

Having conducted the readers of the JouRNAL through 
the different workshops, I will now ask them to go with 


=. 
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me to the show room on the ground floor, south of the 
office. Here are displayed carriages and sleighs of vast 
variety of form and finish. A walk through this room 
alone would gratify any one, even the most fastidious. 

Mr. James Goold, the senior partner, has been engaged 
in the business of coach building for more than half a cen- 
tury. He has seen the gradual introduction of machinery, 
by which many important processes, formerly performed 
by hand, slowly and imperfectly, are now accurately and 
rapidly performed by machines. Intelligent and enter- 
prising, he has kept pace with the rapid march of improve- 
ment, and the building above described, erected under his 
immediate superintendence, is, perhaps, as convenient as 
any in the country. 

The junior partners of the firm consist of Mr. John 
Goold and Joan N. Cutler; they are both men of enterprise. 
They are always ready to show strangers through the 
establishment. A half hour spent with either of these 
gentlemen will show that they are possessed of qualities of 
a superior kind, and know how to conduct a first-class 
establishment. 

This establishment turns out during the year about one 
hundred carriages, of all descriptions, from an open buggy 
to a Clarence coach, and about one hundred sleighs, of all 
designs, from a cutter to a large barouche; also, about fifty 
street cars. 

The number of workmen employed by the Messrs. Goold 
& Co., averages about eighty, though there is room for a 
greater number. * Fe « Sigs 


ie er 
Doe 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


Mr. Epitor :—In No. 3 of the JournAu I was very much 
pleased, as well as flattered, at the encomiums bestowed 
on me by ‘Tack Driver,” while criticising my mode of 
finishing the straight-edged lace on the bottom of the head 
lining in a roll-up top, given by me in No. 2of the JouRNAL. 

Now, while I must allow that my contributions to the 


trimming department are, as a consequence, open to criti-. 


cism ; and more, | must allow that few are more competent 
to criticise than my old friend ‘‘ Tack Driver,”’ in self-de- 
fense ] must ask you, sir, to allow me to occupy a little of 
your valuable space in this number for that defense. The 
principal objection appears to be, that a lump would show 
itself under the front valance by finishing after my direc- 


tions, while under the mode of ‘Tack Driver” no lump. 


would appear. Now, sir, [ insist that the lump, or ine- 
quality, would be so very insignificant that it would take 
a very close observer, indeed, to notice it after having 
shaved off the binding of the edges, as I always do; and 
{ have no hesitation in saying that the principal shops in 
New York do undoubtedly finish as I have described. 
«Tack Driver”? says, the finishing of this lace is about 
the last thing he does. In that I agree with him, and 
admit it was an oversight on my part not to have mentioned 
that point, for I also finish my lace even after the joints 
are on, $o that there shall be no chance for it to slack up. 

And, in conclusion, while I state that there is no one 
whose opinion I value more highly than «‘ Tack Driver's,” 
yet I must still insist that cutting off the lace to the angle 
flare of the bows, thus leaving a raw edge back and front, 
is not according to the style of the leading establishments 
of this city. Hoping my old friend will accept this in 
the kindly spirit in which it is intended, 


I am fraternally, &c., T, Acxks. 


- For the Goach-Maker’s International Journal. 
FEMALE LABOR. 


Mr, Epiror:—In the December number of your valua- 
ble JourNAL, under the head of «‘ Answers to Correspon- 
dents,’’ you noticed a communication written by a Miss 
Anta K——, of this city, expressing your belief that the 
cause of the poorly-paid factory girls is not sufficiently 
agitated, and offering her space in your columns should 
she prepare an article. This lady is among my acquaint- 
ances, and is a valued one. She has always evinced a lively 
interest in the class upon which I write, and has an earnest 
desire to see their condition ameliorated, She requested 
me to write a few lines upon the subject, and, in accordance 
with her desire, I have set out to do so, although I feel illy 
able to cope with it. 

In conversation with a gentleman this morning, who has 
been long and favorably known in the «‘ Labor” world. 
and who has traveled extensively in the Eastern States, I 
learn that in factories in that section female operatives are 
most cruelly treated. 

He tells me that in many of them they are worked from 
twelve to fourteen hours a day, although the laws of the 
States are that eleven hours shall constitute a day’s work. 
Girls are employed from six and eight years old upwards, 
and are placed at work their tiny hands and shadowy 
frames are illy able to perform. For this labor from $2 to 
$6 a week is paid. During working hours they are for- 
bidden to converse with each other, and they are narrowly 
watched by well-paid and heartless overseers to see that no 
‘¢shirking”’ is done. The slightest mistake is punished 
by a deduction made from their weekly pittance. When 
goods decline the capitalist does not feel it, for he more 
than compensates himself by reducing the wages already 
below the starvation point. My informant tells me that it 
is, indeed, a pitiable sight to see these emaciated creatures 
wending their way to the scene of their daily toil, at an 
hour in the morning which an attention to the rules for 
the government of health would require to be spent in bed, 
clad in calicoes, often tattered and torn, in the most incle- 
ment of weather, and off of the labor of these poor help- 
less beings the manufacturer is enabled to luxuriate in his 
mansion, while ‘* pinch and stint’? must be practiced to 
put into the mouths of the employees the bare necessaries 
of life. Great God! can this be called a free country while 
such a state of affairs is allowed to exist? Men, with souls 
small enough to vie for inferiority in size with the heart of 
a mosquito, are allowed to enforce a tyranny that would 
put to the blush a South Sea cannibalistic despot, while 
our law-makers quietly look on and wink at it. 

From statistics, carefully prepared, I find that the average 
life of continuously-worked factory girls is four years. 
not this horrible? Does not insulted humanity cry out 
against this glaring evil, demanding that such slaughter- 
houses be renovated, sifted, done away with? The horrors 
of the life of a factory operative are so apparent that it is 
needless for us to say more, although the picture could be 
more deeply colored than I have given it to you, without 
the slightest deviation from truth or facts. As a panacea 
for all these ills, I recommend union and co-operation. 
But first, I take the ground that woman should not be 
compelled to perform manual labor outside of the domestic 
circle. God gave her to us as a comfort and a solace in 
the hour of bereavement, as an overseer to watch and 
nourish and teach our offspring, and not as a slave. There 
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is no need that she should be compelled to labor as a man, | templation, not for its merit, but for the principal it advo- 


and receive the pay of an apprentice. All the work, or at 
least the better part of it, performed in factories, should 
be done by man’s hands, and many employments at which 
men are engaged should be vacated by them to give place 
to such of the female world who, being left without the 
protecting care of father, brother or son, are necessitated 
to work that they may subsist. What we familiarly know 
as ‘‘ counter-hopping ”’ is a suitable employment for women, 
and we doubt not that those who have tried the experiment 
have found that she can perform that work as quickly and 
as well as it can be done by men. There are many stores 
throughout the country where women are employed and 
give satisfaction, but the great evil is, that although they 
undoubtedly perform an equal amount of work with a man 
in the same calling, they receive but about one-third or 
one-fourth the pay. This is where the great difficulty lies. 
Men who need hands to do their work see that they can 
get female labor so much less than male, and they take 
advantage of her weakness, which, when she happens to 
be deprived of the hand that supported her, leaves her with 
but two alternatives—the factory, or a life of sin and 
shame, catering to the wicked lusts of man. Is it to be 
wondered at that so many take the last road? They can- 
not help it. They are actually forced into it, and to a 
young mind, untutored in the ways of the world, the “ gay 
and festive’’ (as she sees it) life of a courtesan has many 
alluring attractions. 

The only avenue open to reform in this matter is union 
and co-operation. It will not be a new experiment, for in 
Detroit, several years ago, a Co-operative Sewing Associa- 
tion was formed, and when last heard from it was in a 
flourishing condition. The Union which they also had regu- 
lated prices, and placed a wholesome check on the avaricious 
employers, who, by attempting to reduce their wages, 
prompted them to organize. Men were in charge, but we 
‘doubt not that in almost every factory, at least in every 
town, many females could be found abundantly able to 
direct and control such organizations. 


There may be some little difficulties in the way of organ- 
izing, but to overcome these there is not within the breadth 
of the land one advocate of the cause of labor who would 
not lend a healthy support to the movement. Time nor 
trouble would not be stinted if by its expenditure anything 
could be done looking to the benetit of this class. Men in 
every town, who believe in and support trade organizations, 
should mingle with the operatives in their factories, and 
endeavor to show them the road to their emancipation. 
Common humanity should command them to do so, but 
leaving that, and coming to it in a ‘‘ dollar and cent”’ point 
of view, it should be done as a matter of policy. They are 
being employed at many trades for which they have been 
heretofore thought unfitted, and their labor, being bought 
so much cheaper, what they produce will come into con- 
flict with the result of your Jabor. Let the callous-hearted, 
who believe that they can take care of themselves, or that 
the evils I have recounted are imaginative productions, 
look at the matter from this stand-point, and then stir their 
stumps to inaugurate the movement. 


But I have been rattling on at a Westonian pace, and 
the length to which I have already gone, without saying 
one tithe of what I should like to, warns me to desist, T 
hope and trust that those of your readers whose eyes meet 
this, will not pass it over without giving if serious con- 


| cates, and then having read to understand and not stop 
with the thought, but go to work and act, and their reward 


will come with that happy contentment that always fol- 
lows the commission of a good deed or the omission of 
a bad one. Yours, in the cause, Hey. Co 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


Butter, Montcomery Co., Inu., Dec. 27, 1867. 

Mr. Eprror:—A aiscovery has recently been made, 
through the improvements that carriage-makers are adopt- 
ing, that conclusively refutes an ancient theory in mechani- 
cal science that all scientific men have regarded as a 
fundamental principle. 

What is gained by machinery in power is said to be 
gained at an extra expense of motion, that mathematically 
agrees with the gain of power. 

For some reason this point has been urged with great 
pertinacity by scientists, and called ‘‘ the golden rule,” from 
its universal adaptation to mechanical laws. 

In the West, the subject of wasting draught by hard- 
running wagons has, in some parts, been warmly discussed. 
Mr. August Thiel, of Princeton, Wis.; Messrs. Wells, 
Archibald & Co., of Waupun, Wis., and many others, have 
expended large sums in proving the superiority of their 
wagons in a tangible way to the public. It was in weighing 
the draught of wagons at Mr. Thiel’s that I first found 
positive proof of the errors held in science. 

A wagon was tried that run on an inclined plane that 
rose 4} inches in 4 feet of the incline. It was found that 


8 pounds 14 ounces draught would draw 100 pounds weight | 
Come to compare the number of times | 


up that incline. 
that 44 inches was contained in 4 feet, and the number of 
times that 8 pounds 14 ounces was contained in 100 pounds 
weight, it was found that there was but a slight difference 
of a fraction that would not amount to anything either 
way. This left no allowance for a certain amount of fric- 
tion that must, in all such cases, exist. Repeated experi- 
ments. showed more wonderful results, and Mr. Thiel, who 
was not disposed to look at it in the light of popular 
science, offered to bet that any of his wagons would draw 
100 pounds up that incline with 8 pounds power. On the 
other hand, scientific papers declared my liberal statement 
of the facts an absurdity, and showed charitable disposition 
to keep me from exposing my ignorance of the fundamental 
laws of mechanics by not publishing my communications. 

This course brought on a more careful demonstration. 
A perfect inclined plane is now made that rises 10 inches 
in 30 inches length of the plane. Two wheels like a cart, 
that weigh 150 ounces, are made to run on it, drawn by a 
cord that runs parallel with the plane over a pully to which 
is attached a weight that is 50 ounces. Now, if there was 
any truth in the supposed law of mechanical power, the 
two forces would exactly balance each other, as it is evident 
that the less power hanging from the pully will fall verti- 
cally three times as far as the greater weight will rise 
vertically. But the demonstration shows there is no equi- 
librium between the two powers; the less one readily giving 
motion to the greater one, even when the incline is raised 
one-half inch higher. 

Henceforth it will not be a strange event for wheel car- 
riages to be made to run easier than scientists would admit 
it. was possible for them to do. In the case of the incline 
last spoken of, theoretically speaking, the power would 
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increase four times by my computation, instead of three by 
the supposed scientific computation that we have been 
governed by. But there are some small amounts to be 
subtracted from my computations in practical working, 
but not enough to make it fall within the limit heretofore 
set for it by science. 

At some future period, if the editor consents, I will 
demonstrate the two ways of calculating power. 

Henry HARPER. 


— ——— 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 
RaveENNA, Onto, December 23, 1867. 

Mr. Eprror :—When we left off in November, our body 
was ready for color, and we will now proceed with that 
part of the work. If it is to be plain black, we give it first 
a coat of lampblack, and afterward two or three coats of 
dropblack, (two coats is generally sufficient.) _Lampblack 
is also a very suitable ground for most kinds of greens 
commonly used in our business, and I have never yet found 
anything better than lampblack to use as ground work for 
ruby (or crimson) lake. For carmine, English vermilion, 
as a ground, will, perhaps, give the best effect. Clear 
Prussian blue makes a good ground for royal purple. 

In painting fancy colors great care should be exercised, 
in order to avoid having the work look streaked when var- 
nished; the color should work free, and be spread thin and 
even, and especial care should be taken to have the ground 
color covered well on the filling, particularly when you are 
going to use transparent color. 

A very nice and durable green may be made by mixing 
Dutch pink and dropblack together. A very good green 
may also be made by dropblack and chrome yellow, slightly 
tinged with Indian red. Fawn color is made by mixing 
together burnt sienna and a pale shade of yellow. 

And now, Mr. Editor, believing my obligations to Bro. 
Jonathan fulfilled, I will close, hoping that 1 may again, 
at some future time, have an opportunity of contributing 
something to the many attractions of the JOURNAL. 

Snay. 


NEW RUNNING GEAR FOR CARRIAGES, 


The Rev. Jerome B. Withey, of Lexington, Sanilac Co., 
Mich., has an application now pending for a patent upon 
an improvement in running gears for carriages, which cer- 
tainly presents many new and novel features. Mr. Withey 
says: ‘‘The advantages of my improvement are these, 
among others : 

‘¢ First. In using the ordinary wooden wheel, but with- 
out a box in the hub, the hole in the hub being filled with 
a solid iron bar, held firmly in its place by the nut at the 
end of the hub, thus securing a much stronger and more 
durable wheel. 

*¢ Second. It is never necessary to remove the wheel for 
the purpose of oiling, the journals being oiled in the ordi- 
nary way through a hole in upper side of the journal boxes. 

‘‘ Third. The journals are perfectly protected from all 
dirt or grit, and, consequently, will outlast any running 
gear constructed in the ordinary way. 

‘* Fourth. It will cause a carriage to run silently, there 
being about it nothing that can rattle or clatter. 

“¢ Fifth. It will be less liable to get out of order, and, in 
case of accidents, more readily repaired than the ordinary 
running gear. « 


— 


‘« Siath. The readjustment of the wheels is greatly facili- 
tated by the ease with which the boxes may be set in any 
position. 

‘* Seventh. With his wheels ready made, timbers bent 
and spindles or journals and boxes prepared, almost any 
man can, in a few hours, put together his own running 
gear. 

‘« Kighth. The weight being thrown upon the main 
journals at the hub, the same supporting power is secured | 
by the use of at least one-quarter less weight of timber 
than is usually required. 

“« Ninth. It can be built at less than one-half the cost of 
the ordinary running gear. 

‘« Tenth. It is elegant in appearance, easily painted and 
cleaned when soiled, and much more easily handled by the 
teain.’ 

For further information, apply to the patentee. 


Anstoers fo Correspondents, 


Wesiey J.—Undoubtedly with care you might make a 
good article upon the subject which you have selected ; but 
in the one you send us, you have taken hold of the matter 
too roughly. It requires as gentle handling to make an 
article as it does to write to the father of her you love, 
when you wish to make a good first impression. You seem 
to have been ignorant of this fact, as you have your argu- 
ments all jumbled together in one unshapely mass. Do — 
not get miffed at this little rebuff, nor accept it asan asser- | 
tion that you cannot write. Your ideas are good, so set 
yourself down again and put them together a little more 
systematically, and we will gladly help you to notoriety 
through our columns. 

Henry P. H.—We have repeatedly said that we cannot | 
accept communications of any kind, unless accompaniud 
by the proper name of the writer, as a guarantee of their 
originality. 

M. G. H. & Co.—We shall, at our earliest leisure, attend 
to your request, and answer you by mail. 

J.H. B.—The American Artizan and the Scientific Ame- 
rican, of New York, both publish weekly a record of 
patents. They have also each a patent agency. 

J. P. & Sons.—The publication of our JOURNAL is at- 
tended with much expense, and the profit we make would 
not warrant our making any such terms. Any one, how- 
ever, who sends us a club of ten yearly subscribers, will 
receive the JouRNAL free for that time. 

Jack, TrimmMer.—See T, Acks on that subject in the 
November number. 


Epw. W. W.—See the price list. 
Jonas L.—Felton, Rau & Sibley, of this city. 


J.R. W.—Your suggestion in regard to ‘‘ axles’ is good, 
and we will profit by it. 


THE ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN says that a good way to clean 
cider barrels is to put lime, water and a common trace chain 
into the barrel through the bung hole, first tying a strong 
twine to the chain to draw it out with. Shake the barrel 
about until the chain wears off the mold or pomace, then 
rinse with cold water. 
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pease 


Pencil, Dule and Square. 


D. BOARD, EDITOR. 


BODY DRAFTING. 


PART SECOND—OONTINUED, 
BY A PRACTICAL CARRIAGE ARCHITECT. 


Manner of Making Patterns. 


We left the last diagram with the 
patterns complete, excepting the stand- 
ing pular, roof or cant-rail and curve 
patterns. We will, before applying 
the French rule, finish our patterns. 
You will perceive we have increased 
the scale to 4, leaving the diagram 
more open, so that it will be plain in 
explanation. In so doing we have 
been compelled to cut off the scroll of 
the pump-handle, which will not be 
needed for the present consideration. 
We hope we will be compelled to call 
upon our worthy editor to have the 
JOURNAL increased in size, to make 
room for practical information. You 
will now proceed to lay out for the 
making of the standing or door-pillar 
pattern. It will require a panel 5} 
inches wide, laid upon the draft board 
perpendicularly. You will mark the 
shoulder at the roof-rail. bottom-side, 
and the extreme depth of the body on 
base line A. You will proceed and 
lay off the turn-under, which is 43 
inches, commencing the sweep about 
5 inches above the arm-rail. Leave 
the pillar % inch deep at the bottom 
for the tenon; at the guide rail 24 
inches; at the shoulder of the roof- 
rail 13 inches. Now you can space it 
off for the glass frame, and sweep the 
pattern as represented in the diagram. 
C represents the face of the bottom- 
side, being 14 inches from the face of 
the pillar, to allow room for the bolt- 
ing of the step, after the door is cut 
through to the bottom. 

Fic. 1 represents the roof-rail pat- 
tern; you require a panel 7 inches 
wide for this pattern. We lay it 
underneath the draft for convenience 
in this case; square the perpendicular 
lines NH B and F across it. Now 
take the distance with your dividers, 
from the perpendicular line C to line B. 
With this space you will place one 
point on line E, at the perpendicular 
line B, and prick it off, and space off 
the same distance from line E on line 
H. These ponts being the outside 
of the roof-rail at the standing pillars ; 
now place the back and front pillars 
in their proper places, before we can 
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decide on the sweep of the roof-rail. Mark off 

% inches, being the width of pillars at the 
top, on lines N and F from line KE. Now you 
can sweep it as represented in the diagram. 
Width of it, at the standing pillars and at the 
doorway, 1% inches, tapering inside, front and 
back, to 14 inches at each end. 

Having this pattern made, we will lay out 
for the width of the body: measure 53 inches 
from base line A on lines H and B, and 
mark off the two points. Now you can lay the 
roof rail pattern at these two points, and mark 
off the sweep for the outside of the body, which 
is the line G. You will take your dividers, and 
place one point on the perpendicular line ©, 
being the face of the bottom-side, at the foot of 
standing pillar, the other point on line B. With 
this space you can put one point en line G, where 
it intersects with line B, and mark it off on line 
B and line H. Draw line D from these points, 
being the face of the bottom-side. 

Fic. 2 represents the manner of laying out for 
the patterns of the different sweeps and pieces 
required for the forming of the round panel, top 
of the boot. You can obtain the bevel of each 
piece, so that they will come together correctly. 
The top bar round and the bottom one straight, 
for laying and screwing the pieces on. The 
pieces are taken from 2 or 3 inch white-wood, 
or poplar—dry material. Each piece fitted in 
its place on the two bars, glued and screwed 
together ; when dry, cleaned off and covered With raw | 
hide; edge finished with a moulding. Dotted lines repre- 
sent the seat frame. | 

Fic. 3 represents the back, half paneled and half framed, | 
and also the sweep required for the curve pattern. You | 
will sweep the top 4 inches, the width of the body, 
which is 53 inches over all at the standing pillar. This | 
sweep makes a good swell, and gives a beautiful top when fin- 
ished, although the present styleis more flat. Back light18 
inches by 11 inches; size of curve, 7 inch deep; top end 
rail 2 inches deep ; back middle rail 3 inchesdeep. Having 
the patterns complete, you lay them on the draft, and mark 
off all the shoulders. This is a saving of time in laying 
out the body, so that when the stuff is dressed, the 
shoulders are all struck off ready for guaging. 

This closes the making of the patterns, and with the 
next number we shall commence the application of the 
French or square rule. Not having heard any objection to 
our manner of describing the system of drafting, we take 
it for granted that it is understood by our readers as far as 
we have gone; but should any differ from us, or not fully 
understand, we say, as in the commencement, it will afford 
us pleasure to answer their inquiries, as it is our object to 
make everything perfectly plain. 

P. S.—In the diagram of laying out and making a coal- 
box buggy body, (in our last number.) there was an error 
in the size of the edge-plate on the bottem-side, reading 14 
inches instead of 4 inch. 
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GENERAL Cary has presented to Congress one hundred 
and fifty-two feet of petition from Western workingmen 
for the adoption of the eight-hour system in the governs 
ment workshops. 
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| and other light carriages, and is superior to other carriage 


| 


Hammer, Slehge and Anbal, 


V. ULCAN, EDITOR. 


The annexed drawing illustrates a light French carriage, 
with bent furchells, suitable for Victoria pheetons, coupes, 


parts. It can be used with a stiff pole, draw-bar, shafts, 
or drop-pole. For dimensions we refer you to our last 
design of a light pheton carriage—the different parts pro- 
portioned to the size of the body intended for. 

Fic. 1 represents the lower part; the cross lines at A A 
is where the stiff bar detaches to receive the shafts or the 
drop poles—the furchells extending to the cross lines A A. 
The wheel iron or stay, on the outsides of the furchells, 
extending ahead 53 inches, and also the plate on the inside 
of the furchells the same distance. These irons require to 
be a good thickness, and tapering to the end. The blocks 
are titted on to this space, and scrolled at the end, front of 
bar, which is put on top, asrepresented in diagram. This 
bolt should be made with an eye on the inside, to receive 
the trace of the harness when the shafts are used. The 
stiff bar is bolted on top of these blocks, with a stay run- 
ning back and bolting through the furchells. The splinter 
bar is represented in diagram as showing a front view, to 
more fully show the socket for the pole underneath, and 
the trace blocks or top of bar. By removing these two 
bolts, the blocks and stiff bar are detached. It often 
becomes necessary for the builder to make carriages as 
low as possible, without lessening the opening of the 
springs. This can be done by cutting off the bottom bed 
inside, and butting against the spring, and* settingsthe 
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scroll outside in the same manner, TheseZare secured | in Paris, and since introduced in this country for its 
by a T plate on top froim the wheel iron, and also | utility. 

one on the bottom, made solid with the bottom-plate Fic. 2.—The top part of the carriage made as before 
of bed. This manner of construction was first used , explained. 

Fig. 3.—Thedrop pole. The 
side stays pass underneath 
the back bar, clip from the 
top, and nutted underneath. 
| This stay at the B points, is 

— made } inch thick top and 

| bottom—the sizes to fit the 
3 spaces A A when the stiff bar 
SCALE Ve is detached. It will require a 
block, between these two irons, 
and bolted through, as repre- 
sented in the diagram. 

Fig. 4 represents the Till- 
bury shaft. These shafts are 
made without a cross-bar, 
ends to fit in the spaces A A, 
and two side plates, screwed 
on at the back end, 6 inches 
long, and also 1 inch oval 
plate, screwed on the bottom, 
running about 2 feet from the 
back end, tapering in front. 
This plate prevents breaking 
of the shaft, from the side 
strain. 

P. S.—An error, in the last 
number, in the light pheton 
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the fifth wheel reading 4 inch 
by 4, which should read 3 inch 
by 1 inch. 


SoMETIME ago, when fitting 
a tire on a wheel at the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich, England, 
it was found necessary to give 
a bevel to the tire of about 
three-eighths of an inch. One 
of the men suggested that the 
bevel could be given by heat- 
ing the tire red hot and then 
immersing it one-half its depth 
in cold water. This was 
tried and found to answer per- 
fectly—the part which was 
out of the water being reduced 
in diameter. The tire was 
three inches wide, half-inch 
thick, and four feet two inches 
diameter.— American Artizan. 


APPARATUS FOR GETTING 
THE ‘Ser’? OF CARRIAGE 
WHEELS.~An ingenious device 
for this purpose has been in- 
vented by Messrs. A. J. & A. H. 
Beach, of Linden, Genesee Co., 
Mich. They have tested and 
used it, and claim that it is 
perfect in its operation. Patent 
applied for. 


carriage, Fig 2. The size of 
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Wutty Ante ana Waint- Brash. 


P: ALETTE; EDITOR: 


being now almost universally used for finishing coats. As 
we stated before, we admit the task to be a difficult one, 
for it does not seem to be in the power of any painter, how- 
ever skillful a workman he may be, to always make a good 
job with the treacherous material called varnish. Al) that 
we can ever hope to do is, if possible, to find out the best 
and surest method and pursue it. 

We will therefore set out by saying, that as much depends 
on the manner in which the body is filled, as there is in 
the finishing. If your body does not come to you smooth 
from the hands of the rough-stuff rubber, you will never 
have a smooth job; it is, therefore, necessary that this part 
should be strictly attended to. It has, during the last few 
years, come to be the practice of dispensing with facing a 
body altogether. It apparently saves time, but in reality 
we do not think it does, for what the stone does not accom- 
plish, the rag has to do; and in too many instances the 
brush marks are never removed, and you can see them very 
plainly after the job is finished. These brush marks many 
Suppose are in the varnish, but in reality they are in the 
filling, and the body not being faced after rubbing out of 
rough stuff, they will show in spite of all the painter may 
do to hide them. It is the same with each coat of Ameri- 
can varnish; if the brush marks are left in, no matter if 
you put on twenty coats, the result will be the same. We 
therefore see what an important part the rubbing rag has 
to play in the getting up of a good job; in fact, it is the 
main thing that produces the many beautiful and smooth 
pieces of work that we so often see. Yet this is almost 
entirely ignored by some painters. They think if the gloss 
is taken off that is all that is required—there never was a 
greater mistake. 

We will now assume that the body has come from the 
trimmers’ hands, and it is ready to prepare for finishing. 
{f it is a heavy job, and there are any brush marks in it, 
of course they must be rubbed out. To do this well and 
quickly, we procure a piece of cork, say about 24 inches 
wide, by 3 inches long, and about 1] inch thick. Let the 
front part of it be bevelled off to the shape of a chisel or 
plane iron. You will find it much easier to use and hold 
im your hand in this shape. Now cover it over with cloth 
one or two thicknesses, which you please, and the cork 
being of a springy nature, you have all the elasticity of the 
rag, the facing qualities of the stone, and, if properly used, 
it will soon make a very smooth surface, and entirely 
obliterate every brush mark; at the same time, it will not 
scratch the panel in the least. 


through the varnish when finished. Having now got the 
body all rubbed, if the job is a heavy one, it will be best to 
do the roof over night; by this method you prevent the 


possibility of the varnish coming over the roof on to the , 


quarters, as is sometimes the case; and yeu can also put 
on a heavier coat without danger—the roof, being much 
exposed, requires all the varnish you can possibly get on. 
Another thing you also avoid, the getting up on trussels 


Care should always be taken | 
to rub the body the same way you intend to lay off your 
varnish—this will prevent the rubbing marks from showing | 
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| 
| just as you are going to varnish the body, thereby creating 
a great deal of dust in your varnish room. Your roof, 
therefore, having been done over night, in the morning you 
will see if any varnish has run over, if so, a little clean 
turpentine on a clean piece of cloth will soon take it off. 
You can then, with your rubbing rag, just pass over the 
parts where the varnish has run over, when the body should 
be taken into the finishing room, when it will be washed 
off, care being taken to remove all the pumice dust from 
every corner. There is more foul bodies from bad washing 
off than there is from bad varnishing, and great care should 
be taken in performing this part of the work. 
Our plan is to take sponge and chamois both to the 
hydrant, and wash out thoroughly in a clean pail of water. 
It is always best, if possible, to have two pails of water in 
washing off a body, one for your sponge, the other to rinse 
out your chamois, for on no account should the chamois be 
put into the water you are washing off the body with until 
you have done with it, for the small particles that always 
come off it in washing out will get on the panels in spite of 
all you can do, and it is very difficult to get them off again. 
Neither should the chamois (as is often the practice) in 
drying off the body be wrung out in the hands without 
being rinsed through the water. This is easily explained. 
The chamois has, in drying the body, taken off many par- 
ticles of dust, and they require to be rinsed off. Should 
you dry the chamois in your hands without rinsing, the 
chances are you will put them nearly all on the panels 
again. 
The body being now ready, we next make preparations 
for the varnishing. In dusting the body, we prefer a very 
fine specimen of the corn-broom duster, passed lightly over 
the panels. This will generally be stiff enough to take from 
the varnish all particles that adhere to it. Two cups should 
always be used to varnish a body properly—one containing 
the varnish to lay on the panels, the other to scrape out 
your brushes when laying off. The next point will be clean 
brushes, for without these we know no job can be clean. 
There are many ways of keeping varnish brushes. as all 
have their favorite plan. We always keep ours in raw oil. 
This gives an elasticity to the hair that is not attended by 
any other means, and it is not so thick as varnish, conse- 
quently, all foulness from the brush more rapidly sinks to 
the bottom of your keeper, leaving the brush always clean. 
But we will assume that the brushes are clean, and com- 
mence to varnish. ae 
Now, the time occupied in varnishing a coach body differs 
greatly with different men. We will give the time usuall 
taken by one of the best varnishers in the States. He 
generally commences about 10 A. M., and gets through 
about 5 P. M., that is six hours, but then he probably puts 
on as much varnish on that one body as some others do on 
_ two, and this is another secret of clean jobs, Where the 
varnish is on so heavy, all the finer particles of dust will 
be hid, or, more properly speaking, they will flow in; there- 
fore, we see the good of heavy coats of varnish—it makes 
the body look full and also clean, which is the perfection 
of varnishing. Having laid your varnish on the panels as 
heavy as you can, the upper back being always done first, 
because if the varnish should, as it sometimes will, flow 
over the end of the panel, it is better to have it do so on 
the back than the side; but with care it seldom does so. 
The varnish having now been on some little time, it has 
flowed down, and you will be able to see if there are any 
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lumps of dirt in it. If so, you will take your picker} 4th. The mode of finishing the bottom edge of the top 
(which should be made of whalebone, about 18 inches long, | is: a piece of hard wood as thick as the iron of the rail is 
tolerably thick at the bottom, and tapering to the point to | wide is fastened to the rail by three screws passing through 
give it a spring,) and with this take out all the dirt; then | the rail from the inside, (through holes made in the rail for 
lift your varnish again with the brush from the bottom part that purpose.) The piece of wood to be made in this way 


_ edges, the front corners being left sharp, so as to-afford a 


of the panel, as it is always desirable to keep as much of | 
it at the top as possible, or your varnish will be much 
thicker at the bottom than at the top of the panel. This 
process will be repeated till, in your judgment, the varnish 
is setting sufficiently, and that it will not be safe to brush 
it longer for fear it should leave brush marks. It may now 
be left to its fate. You have done all that you can for it, 
and it should be a good job; but if it isnot, (although you 
will be sure to be blamed for it,) the fault will not be yours. 

This process is rather a slow one, but it is the only 
method to obtain what all desire—perfection in varnishing. 
We had intended to say something on the action of different 
varnishes, but we have already exceeded our space for this 
month. 


Shears, Heedle and Cach-AHammer. 


T. ACKS, EDITOR. 


The Hermaphrodite, or Close and Roll-up-top Combined. 


We offer this month a description of the above named 
novelty in this department, which is coming into use in 
this locality, and finds favor in the opinion of some classes 
of customers. It must certainly be admitted that it has 
some advantages, as it combines the comfort of the close 
with the light appearance of the roll-up-top. 

As we consider a drawing of it superfluous, we will pro- 
ceed to explain the top, and offer directions as to trimming 
it. The hermaphrodite is to all intents and purposes a 
close-top outside, and a roll-up-top inside, and is usually 
used on light or shifting-rail-tops. ag 

Ist. The bows are all rounded up as for a roll-up-top, | 
except the front bow, which is only rounded on the back 


surface to finish the front valance on, as in a close-top of 
the ordinary kind. 

2d. The bows are all covered as in the ordinary roll-up, 
with this difference, the covering is merely nailed on (or 
basted) the outside of all the bows. 

3d. The head lining is put in, and the entire upper part 
of it finished as in the roll-up. |See inside front view of 
roll-up-top in No. 2 of the JouRNAL. | 


—the widest part to project as far from the rail as is the 
shoulder of the front prop iron, and to be worked down to 
a feather edge at the back of prop iron. [See sketch of 
part of the rail here given, the three dots representing the 
screws through the rail.} We would add that this piece 


‘of wood is to be painted, or else covered with cloth to 


match the head-lining. 

5th. The upper part of the inside being finished, next 
proceed to put in the lower head-lining in this manner: a 
piece of cloth to cover the space which would in a roll-up 
be occupied by the side curtains, and back stays in one 
piece is put in on the outside of the bows, fastened at the 
top edge to the muslin on which the top stuffing is laid, 
and on the bottom to the edge of the piece of wood fastened 
to the rail as in a close-top. 

6th. Entire outside or leather part of the job is done as 
in the usual style of close-top. 

Nors.—In finishing the bottom of head-lining, you may 
nail it on top of the piece of wood in such a manner that 
the lining, when finished, will be against the rail, thus hiding 
entirely the wood. We prefer this method. 


THE STAR-TOP CUSHION AND FALL, 


With wrinkled roli ali around, fall sewed to the cushion, and 
patent leather welt all around the cushion star. 

This is a style we have just introduced, and claim that 

although there is considerable work on it, still, for a very 

hght fancy job, it will certainly repay the labor expended 


on it. 
The top of the cushion is to be made on a frame. The 


pattern for the full size of the top is first marked on the 
frame covered; next mark the inside line for the wrinkled 
roll; next mark the star, being careful to have the double 
points at the back and front of the cushion, (as in the 
drawing.) Now to make up the star we always make it in 
two pieces, allowing 1} inches fullness across the narrow 
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part, and $ of an inch fullness on the long part. Join the 
two pieces together, line with muslin, iron down the line 
marks, put one button in the centre, baste to the frame 
and stuff. Now sew patent leather welt along the outer 
line of the star, the raw edge of welt outwards. Next take 
the pattern of star, lay it on your cloth, and cut the cloth 
£ of an inch larger all around the star, thus giving fullness 
for the top outside. 
on top of patent leather welt already sewed to the star. 
Lay hair lightly over space to be covered, and sew this 
cloth to the inside line for wrinkled roll. Next sew patent 
leather welt around the three sides of cushion top, desig- 
nated as the inside line of the wrinkled roll. Now sew 
your roll to this welt, stuff and baste to outside edge. For 
further information see directions for making cushion and 
fallin No. | of JouRNAL. 


Now line with muslin, and sew down | 


Norr.——The lines on the fall are all made of harness | 
leather, raisers pasted on, the cloth pasted over and neatly | 


stitched to the lines, the outside edge bound with turn-over | 


welt of patent leather, or the edge of star may be bound | 


with leather, thus increasing its attractiveness. 


ANoral Lessons. 


IF you would find a great many faults, be on the look- 
out. If you would find them in still greater abundance, 
be on the look-in. 

WE should feel sorrow, but not sink under its oppres- 
sion. The heart of a wise man should resemble a mirror, 
which reflects every object without being sullied by any. 

To prosper in business, in the first place make up your 
mind to accomplish whatever you undertake; decide on 
some particular employment, and persevere in it. <¢ All 
difficulties are overcome by diligence and assiduity.’’ And 
if you are a merchant, don’t fail to advertise in the news- 
papers. 

Provup persons in general think of nothing but them- 
selves, and imagine that all the world thinks about them 
too. 


Sir Isaac Newtown said of infidels, that they despise 
Christianity because they have not studied it, and they 
will not study it because they despise it. 

Strive to make your homes the happiest places you can 
find, and you will increase your love and preference for 
home, 


Ir is better to love the person you cannot marry, than 
to marry the person you cannot love. 


Success depends less on what a man actually pursues 
than on what he unhesitatingly forgoes. 


Goop words and good deeds are the rent we owe for the 
air we breathe. 


MEN are generally deserted in adversity. 
sets our very shadows refuse to follow us. 


FEELING is a truer oracle than thought; hence women 
are oftener right than men. 


Tue hardening of the heart is like the hardening of ice. 
When the water begins to freeze, it will not bear the weight 
of a pin, but after some hours or some days, it is capable 
of sustaining the heaviest pressure. 


When the sun 


Poetry. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 
LINES BY GERALD. 


Tell me, Charley, if you know, 
And do it now I beg, 

Why women blush and scold us so, 
About our saying—leg ? 


When every day upon the street, 
In artful ways they labor hard, 
To show the world their little feet, 

And all above them half a yard? 


That, Willie, is not strange at all, 
Good reasons they have three, 

For what you sneeringly would call 
A woman’s inconsistency. 


The first I’ll give is very clear, 
And any one might know it; 
Leg sounds badly to the ear, 
But looks quite pretty when they show it. 


Then, you know, we always view 
A lady’s foot with approbation, 
And of the sex how very few 
But wish our higher admiration. 


The other reason, deeply hid, 
I'll not reveal to single gents, 

You all must learn it as I did, 
By dearly bought experience. 


Science and Art. 


A YounG MACHINIST, of California, is about applying for 
a patent for a steam plow which pulverizes the soil, and at 
the same time plants and harrows. 


A Paris letter in the Messager de Toulon says: ‘* The 
experiments with small cannon are still going on. The 
other day one was tried at a distance of 1500 yards on a 
cluster of trees, which were all cut down in a few minutes, 
just as a field of corn falls before a steam mowing machine. 
The effect was terrible. Five or six men, armed with such 
an engine, might destroy a whole regiment in a very little 
time. To attenuate the terrible ravages of fire-arms, and 


_to restore to the bayonet the importance that seems to be 


escaping it, competent military men are occupying them- 
selves with the organization of night attacks. The tactics 
of such nocturnal combats are studied with great care at 
the schools of St. Cyr, the polytechnic, and of the staff. 
Lastly, much is being done in the way of constructing gun- 
boats which can be taken to pieces and carried from place 
to place.”’ 
RUNNERS FOR A Wacon.—That part of the world where 
snow falls to sufficient extent to make sleighing, is indebted | 
to Mr. John G. Mieller, of Plymouth, Mich., for a very 
cheap and ingenious device, by the use of which any one 
owning a carriage or wagon can, in a few moments, con- 
vert it into a sleigh, and at the same time keep the wagon 
in running order. This invention consists in four light 
runners, some 18 or 20 inches long, provided with clips 
and keys for clasping the felloe of the wheels under which 
they are placed. They are then connected together by 
light adjustable bars, so that the vehicle can be readily 
turned. The expense is but a trifle, and the whole appa- 
ratus so small and simple that it can be carried under the 
seat of any carriage, and, when occasion requires, the 


wagon can be changed into a sleigh in less than ten minutes. | 


= 
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Crave Ptems. 


Tux strike which was begun by the employees of the 
Chicago and Great Eastern Railroad for the payment of 
back wages, it is announced, has been terminated by the 
payment of the amounts due them. For three days all the 
trains on that road, except the mail, were stopped, but 
order and quiet prevailed among those engaged in the pro- 
ceeding. About seventy men were in the strike, all of 


whom were discharged after the adjustment of their claims. 
The workshops of the company, it is reported, are again | 
in operation by new hands, and a few of the old who 
refused to unite in the strike. 

Tue New York Commissioners of Emigration have opened 
a Labor Exchange building, at Castle Garden, in that city, 
where an agent, who has been put in charge of it, will 
assist emigrants, skilled and unskilled, to find employment, 
and employers to find workmen. 

Tse Pennsylvania Iron Works, at Danville, have re- 
duced the wages of their employees fifteen per cent. The 
establishment was stopped several weeks to accomplish the 
reduction, the men being what they called «‘ starved into 
the measure.” 

At Corning, New York, it is stated that the foundry 


men work but eight hours a day, and receive correspond- 
ingly decreased wages. 


InpDIAN Corn Caxe.— Very nice.—Make a thick batter 
of a quart of sour milk, or buttermilk, two of sifted 
Indian meal, a little salt, and two teaspoonsful of salera- 
tus; if a little cream the better. Bake an hour in deep 
pans. If sour milk be wanting, boil sweet, and turn on 
the meal. When cool, put in three eggs to a quart of meal, 
salting to the taste. 

A Quick-MADE Puppine.—Flour and suet half a pound 
each, four eggs, a quarter of a pint of new milk, a little 
mace and nutmeg, a quarter of a pound of raisins, ditto of 
currants ; mix well, and boil three quarters of an hour 
with the cover of the pot on. 

Tea Caxes.—Rub fine four ounces of butter into eight 
ounces of flour; mix eight ounces of currants, and six of 
fine sugar, two yolks and one white of eggs. Roll the 
paste the thickness of a cracker, and cut with a wine glass. 
You may beat the other white, and wash over them; and 
either dust sugar, or not, as you like. 

Corn Breap.—One pint sour milk, one egg, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, a little salt, three tablespoonsful flour. 
Ticken with Indian meal. Sweeten to the taste. 


A VERY GOOD Common Caxz.—Rub eight ounces of but- 
ter into two pounds of flour, mix it with three spoonsful 
of yeast. Let it rise an hour and a half; then mix in the 
yolks and whites of four eggs beaten apart, one pound of 
sugar, some milk to make it a proper thickness, (about a 
pint will be sufficient,) the rind of a lemon, and a tea- 


A LARGE shoe factory, at Salem, New Hampshire, has spoonful of ginger. Add either a pound of currants, or 


been closed up, throwing many persons out of employment. | 

Tux rolling mill and nail works, situated at Cooper’s | 
Point, Camden, N. J., were destroyed by fire a few days | 
since, by which calamity two hundred and twenty-five 
men were thrown out of employment. 

Tue Colt Fire Arms Company, of Connecticut, has 
received orders from the Russian government for 30,000 
Berdan rifles and some guns. The Prussian government 
has ordered 100 Gatling guns from the same company. 

Tae Penitentiary at Albany, N. Y., made $20,000 last 

year. 
[How many honest men could not be relieved if they 
could obtain the employment by which somebody made 
$20,000 profit, last year, out of the labor of criminals ¢]— 
Welcome Workman. 


Th Household | 


SponeEr GINGERBREAD.—Two tablespoons of butter, two 
cups of molasses, one cup of milk, teaspoon of soda, flour 
to make a pretty stiff batter. Ginger to suit. 

Ligut Biscuir.—One quart of flour, one tablespoonful 
salt, one teaspoonful soda, two teaspoonsful cream tartar, 
mix well; one tablespoonful butter or lard mixed in, wet 
with sweet milk; rolled out soft, and cut with the top of 
a glass. 

Porato Suzst Pupping.—Take a pound of mealy pota- 
toes boiled and mashed smooth ; add four ounces of chop- 
ped beef suet, three eggs, a little milk, sugar to taste, and 
a good dessert spoonful of powdered ginger. Put it into a 
well-floured cloth, and boil for an hour. Serve turned into 
a dish, with sweet sauce poured over it. 


some caraways, and beat well. 


Aemedies and Aeceipts. 


Corton socks next to the skin and woolen socks outside 
them, are represented as a sure cure for cold feet. At night 
the cotton socks will be quite dry, and the outside ones 
damp. 


To Wasu Catico witnour Fapine.—Infuse three gills 
of salt in four quarts of water; put the calico in while hot, 
and leave it till cold, and in this way the colors are ren- 
dered permanent, and will not fade by subsequent washing. 
So says an exchange. 


FiaxsggD Syrup.—This excellent remedy for a cough is 
made thus:—Boil one ounce of flaxseed, two ounces of 
hops, and one pound of good raisins in three pints of water 
for half an hour; strain, and add to the liquid the juice of 
two lemons, and half a pound of rock candy. If the 
cough is accompanied by weakness and a loss of appetite, 
add half an ounce of powdered gum arabic. Set this to 
simmer for half an hour, stirring it occasionally. Take a 
wineglassful when the cough is troublesome. 


To Banish Motus.—A small piece of paper or linen, 
moistened with spirits of turpentine, and put into a bureau 
or wardrobe for a single day, two or three times a year, is 
a good protection against moths. 


PickLe FoR Brrr.—To eight gallons of water add two 
pounds of brown sugar, one quart of molasses, four ounces 
of saltpetre, and fine salt till it will float an egg. Beef put 
up in this way will keep good without absorbing so much 
salt as to make it hard and tough when cooked. 


st 
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Scraps of Humor. 


‘«Papa, when I[ grow up may I be what [like?”’ ‘Yes, 
my boy, you may choose your own profession.” ‘‘ Then 
T’ll be a sweep, for I shall never have to wash my face.” 

‘¢ HELLO, Bill, lend me five dollars.” ‘‘ You’re mistaken 
in the man, sir; I’m not a five dollar Bill.” 

THE man who earns his living by the sweat of his brow, 
complains that it is hard times just now, when the ther- 
mometer is down toward zero. ; 

‘¢WHERE was John Rogers burned to death?” asked a 
teaeher in a commanding voice. ‘Joshua knows,” said a 
little girl at the foot of the class. ‘+ Well,” said the tea- 
cher, ‘‘if Joshua knows he may tell.”’ ‘In the fire,”’ 
said Joshua, looking very grave and wise. 

Nice Boy.—<‘ Ma, if you will give me a peach I will be 
a good boy.”’ ‘‘No, my child, you must not be good for 
pay; that is not right.” ‘You don’t want me to be good 
for nothing, do you ?”’ 


/ Because we are glad when he leaves. 


| 


and prayed the Lord to take care of them. They were 


A PERSON was boasting that he was sprung from a high 


family. ‘«Yes,’’ said a bystander, ‘‘I have seen some of 
the same family so high that their feet could not touch the 
ground.” 

A NEGRO woman was relating her experience to a gaping 
congregation of color, and among other things she said she 
had been in Heaven. One of the ladies of color asked her, 
‘Sister, did you see any blacks in Heaven?’ «Oh, git 
out! you s’pose I go in de kitchen when I was dar ?” 

Tue way they weigh hogs in Kansas is as follows: They 
first tie the hogs to one end of a rail, balance the rail on a 
fence with rocks tied to the other end, and then guess how 
much the rocks weigh. 

‘“*Papa,” said a little boy, ‘‘ought the master to flog 
me for what I did not do?’’ ‘Certainly not, my boy,” 
said the father. <‘ Well,’’ replied the little fellow, «he 
did to-day when I didn’t do my sum.”’ 

War is an infant like adiamond? Because itis a “dear 
little thing.” 

A Little girl was-lately reproved for playing outdoors 
with boys, and informed that, being seven years old, she 
was ‘too big for that now.’’ But with all imaginable 


innocence she replied, ‘‘Why, the bigger we grow the |. 


better we like ’em.”’ 


Who is the straightest man mentioned in the Bible? 
Joseph—Pharaoh made a “ruler” of him. 


WoMAN is said to be a mere delusion, but it is sometimes 
pleasant to hug delusions. 


A FRIEND of ours visiting a neighbor found him disabled 
from having a horse step on his foot. Hobbling out of the 
stable, the sufferer explained how it happened: «I was 
standing here,’’ said he, ‘and the horse brought his foot 
right down on mine.”’ Our friend looked at the injured 
member, which was of the No. 14 pattern, and said very 
quietly, ‘‘ Well, the horse must step somewhere.” 

Mortar AND Hasu.—‘‘ What do you call this?” said 
Mr. Jones Smith, gently tapping his breakfast with his 
fork. «Call it?” snarled the landlady, «‘ what do you call 
it?’ « Well, really, said Smith, «I don’t know. There 
is not hair enough in it for mortar, but there is entirely too 
much if it is intended for hash !”’ 


Wry is a loafer in a printing office like a shade tree? 


A LITTLE one, after undergoing the disagreeable operation 
of vaccination, exclaimed, ‘‘ Now I won’t have to be bap- 


tized, will I 2” 
Houth's Column. 
LOOKING FOR A PLACE. 


‘¢Well, Johnny, have you succeeded to-day, my son ?” 

‘Nothing good to-day, mother. I have been all over 
the town almost, and no one would take me. The book- 
stores and groceries have plenty of boys already; but I 
think if you had been with me, I should have stood a 
better chance. O, you look so thin and pale, mother, 
somebody would have felt sorry, and so took me, but 
nobody knew me, and nobody saw you.” 

After reading a portion of God’s Holy Word, the mother 
and her little boy knelt down together in their loneliness, 


very poor, but they knew that God also takes care of the 
poor. They knew also that God would do what was best 
for them. O, it is a sweet thing to the soul to be able to 
say, sincerely, ‘‘ Thy will be done.” 

Next morning was the Sabbath day. The Sunday School 

bell rang. The sun was shining bright and clear, but the 

“air was exceedingly cold. The child had no overcoat, and 
was still wearing a part of his summer clothing. He was 
in his seat just as the superintendent and his teacher 
entered. 

« Who is that little pale-faced boy in your class ?”’ asked 
the superintendent of Johnny’s teacher. 

‘‘His name is Jones; he lives on Stone street, and I 
must visit him this very week. He is a well-behaved boy.” 

‘¢T should like to know more about him, and I will see 
him after school.” 

The superintendent did not forget him, and when the 
class broke up, seeing him linger behind the other scholars, 
went up and took him by the hand kindly. <‘‘ Did I not 
see you yesterday, looking for a place on Water street ?”’ 

‘¢T was down there, sir, looking for a place.” 

«« Why did you not take that place which the gentleman 
had for you in the large grocery store ?”’ 

«¢O, sir, I didn’t know they sold rum there when I first 
went in; and when I saw what kind of a store it was, I 
was afraid. My father once kept a large store like that ;” 
and the child shuddered when he answered. 

«Why did you not keep the piece of gold money that 
you found on the floor as you were coming into the store ?”’ 

«¢ Because it was not mine, and I thought that the gen- 
tleman would find the-owner sooner than I could.” 

‘«He did, my boy; *it was my money. Did you not get 
a place yesterday ?” 

‘« No, sir; all the places were full, and nobody knew me.” 

<< Well, my boy, you may go now and tell your mother 
that you have a place. Come to me very early in the 
morning ; your teacher will tell you where I live.” 

Johnny went home with his heart and eyes so full that 
he could hardly see the street or anything else, as he went 
along. He knew that it would cheer his dear mother very 
much, and so it did. His superintendent procured a good 
place for him, and they were, from that time on, comfort- 
able and happy.—Little Sower. 
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Periodicals. 


The Gataxy, for January, is up to its usual standard. 
From out a maze of good things which it contains, we make 
special mention of ‘‘The Story of a Masterpiece,” by 
Henry James, Jr., a continuation of ‘‘My Spiritualistic 
Experience,’”’ by Richard Frothingham, ‘‘The Political 
Outlook,’’ and Olive Logan on ‘ English and American 
Theatres,’’ all of which are very interesting. The « Ne- 
bule,”’ of the editor, we each month devour with zest. 


The January number of Tnx Lapis’ Frisnp contains 
the opening chapters of ‘‘ A Dead Man’s Rule,’”’ which we 
like very much; the continuation of -‘ Disillusion,”’ also 
well written and decidedly interesting, and the usual num- 
ber of short stories. The contributors to this magazine 
are from the foremost ranks of the literary world, and make 
it each month well worth the subscription price. 

The January number of Prrerson’s Lapiss’ Narionau 
is on our table, and as usual reflects much credit upon its 
publishers. We were particularly pleased with ‘‘In the 
Market,” by the author of ‘‘ Margaret Howth,” and the 
commencement of Amanda M. Douglas’ “ Guilty or Not 
Guilty.” The engravings are always good, and ‘The 
Anxious Mother,” in this number is no exception. The 
novelties of the fashions, and the cook book, look as if 
they received particular attention. 

-Ottver Optic’s MAGAZINE, in whose praise we never 
tire of speaking, comes regularly. Its editor has gotten 
the art of pleasing to a particularly fine point, and our 
juvenile population undoubtedly appreciate that fact. 


Everybody has heard of the SctmntIFIC AMERICAN, pub- 
lished at 37 Park Row, New York. It is so well and 
favorably known that it seems idle for us to say anything 
of it, and yet we cannot refrain. The matter of which it 
is made is mostly original, its patent record complete, and 
to a mechanic the paper must be useful. It contains weekly 
an amount of information worth double the subscription. 
We have no paper upon our list whose coming we so highly 
value. 

The AmeRIcAN ARTIZAN, also a weekly scientific paper, 
published by Messrs. Brown, Coombs & Co., at 189 Broad- 
way, New York, is of incalculable value to all who take 
an interest in the improvements made in machinery, or in 
the sciences. Each week it gives about fourteen pages of 
instructive reading, bearing upon all branches of science, 
in addition to a weekly record of patents. Both of these 
papers are under the management of experienced business 
men, with a full knowledge of what the mechanical world 
wants, and they cater to them in a manner that allows of 
no fault-finding. 


? Aecent Inventions. 


WHEEL FoR VEHICLES.—Elias Hoxy, Montezuma, N. Y.—This 
invention relates to such an arrangement of the hub of a wheel that 
alarge number of spokes can be easily arranged in one wheel, 
whereby lighter material may be employed for the spokes as well as 
for the felloes, and whereby the spokes are more securely attached 
to the hub than was heretofore done. The invention consists in the 
use of a metal ring arranged around the wooden hub, and provided 
with a zig-zag flange, projecting from the centre of the ring, being 
arranged around the outside, 


Venicie.—John S. Campbell, Newton, N- Y.—This invention con- 
sists in making the body of a carriage or sleigh, and also the carriage 
wheels or sleigh runners of hard rubber, in such a manner as to 
produce a durable and elegant carriage or sleigh, with comparatively 
little trouble or expense. 


MANUFACTURE OF COUPLINGS FoR SHAFTS.—Leander Burns, Port 


_Chester, N. Y.—This invention consists in forming the couplings by 


striking or swagging them from a blank made of one solid piece of 
metal in a series of dies of proper form, to impart to the blank the 
shape of an ordinary shaft coupling. 


MACHINE For FormiInNG Spokres.—C. C. Dupue, Wayne, Mich.— 
This invention has for its object to furnish a cheap and durable 
machine that can be run with one-horse power, or by hand, and 
which will furnish a spoke at one operation. 


CarRiaGes.—Caleb Condeman, Hornellsville, N. ¥Y.—This inven- 
tion consists in securing or suspending the body of the buggy to the 
axles, by and through the means of springs applied in a novel man- 
ner, whereby many advantages are secured. 


SHarr Covpiine.—N. B. Shaw. Swanton, Vt.—The shaft coupling 
embraced in the present invention is made in two parts or sections 
placed one upon the other, and both turning at one end upon one 
end of the bolt, stirrup, or strap encircling the shaft, and forming 
the means of fastening the coupling thereto; while at other ends, 
between the car pieces at such ends, is hung by its T-shaped end the 
strap or bar secured to the carriage-axle; this construction of the 
coupling enabling the wear of the shaft-strap to be compensated 
for or taken up from time to time. 


Bos SrereH.—G. 0. Momeny. Locust Point, Ohio.—This invention 
has for its object to furnish a bob sleigh, or other sleigh or sled, so 
constructed as to adapt it to all kinds of roads, and to enable the 
beams and raves of the sleigh to be readily removed from the knees 
and runners for convenience in storage, making the sleigh limber, 
strong and durable. 


Axur Box.—Hugh Brady, Factoryville, N. ¥Y.—The nature of this 
invention consists in inclosing in the axle box a number of sets of 
friction rollers, hung loosely upon circular bearings, each set of 
rollers being separated by partitions, which are formed of rings 
made fast by screws through the axle. 

Tire ror WHEELS FoR VEHICLES—Henry A. Potter, Providence, 
R. I-—This invention has for its object to furnish an improvement 
in the construction of wagon tires, and in the manner of attaching 
them to the wheels. 


REPORTS FROM SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 


No.1, New York City.—Trade very dull. 
W. iH. Evans, Box 36, Hoboken, N. J. 


No. 2, Philadelphia, Pa.—Trade extremely dull. 
D. Stuart Knapp, 4 Fishbourne Place. 

No. 3, Baltimore, Md. W.S. RicHarpson, 566 West Baltimore st. 
No. 4, Albany N. Y. SAMUEL BRENNER, 131 Hudson street. 
No. 5, Washington, D.C. 

JOHN REYNOLDS, 291 Pennsylvania avenue. 
No. 6, Wilmington, Del. SamuEL J. Woop, 809 West Sixth st. 
No. 7, Troy, N. Y. Joun LopEWwICckK, 32 Seventh street. 
No. 8, Columbus, O. Joun B. Prrx, Box 160. 
No. 9, Springfield, O. R. J. Beck, Box 541. 
No. 10. Cincinnati, O—Trade almost suspended in some shops. I 


tender the heartfelt thanks of No. 10 to No. 59, of Lexington, Ky., 
for their exertion in procuring the reimbursement of the debt of J. 
Williams, who it will be remembered was published as a defaulter 
to our Union and the Trades’ Assembly in the sum of $51. 
J. F. Grpson, 30 Mansfield street. 
H. Saunpers, care Baker & Rubel. 
H. J. MarsHauw, Box 1657, 


No. 11, Louisville, Ky. 
No. 12, Indianapolis, Ind, 


pres 
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No. 13, New Haven, ia J OHN B. as 16 Pine street. | wey tbe ya oh iieieSapem 76 % and 1in., $4.75; 1%, 
No. 14, Bridgeport, Conn.—Trade same as at last report—rather ,, 9.25; 14, y 

dull. C. B. Mrrxer, Box 738. rages taper, % and lin., $5.25; 12%, $5.75; 114, $7; 134, $9; 
No. 15, Newark, N. JJ. Gro. S. HEDENBERG, 94 Commerce st. of a pat., 7% and 1 inch, $5 75; 134, $6.50; 114, $8; 134, $10; 144, 
No. 17, Rahway, N. J. ALLEN J- Moors, Box 340. 
No. 18, Hartford, Conn. J. H. Dunn, 11 South Ann street. Axles, pone pale Pat %and 1 in. $6.75; 17% $7.75; V4, $9.75; V4, 
No. 19, Boston, Mass. D. M. Havus, 53 Gold st., South Boston. < Pin fong ati % and 1in., $5.75; 144, $6.75 ; 144, $8.50; 134, 


A. L. MERRILL. 

E. K. Exuis, Box 1575. 

F. H. Macreapine, 20 High street. 

J.B. Husparp, 18 School street. 

No. 24, Springfield, Mass. C. 8. BugBEe, Box 91. 

No. 25, Belchertown, Mass. W. H. Corrin. 
No. 26, Schenectady, N. Y.—Trade very good at present. 

Joun A. CurtIS. 


No. 20, Concord, N. H. 
No. 21, Portland, Me. 
No. 22, Providence, R. I. 
No. 23, Worcester, Mass. 


No. 27, Utica, N. Y.—Trade rather dull. 


A.B. Wauuine, 49 John street. 

. 28, Rochester, N. Y. JAMES Carson, 185 West End. 

. 29, Detroit, Mich. Wu. B. Turrie, 7 Monroe avenue. 
. 30, New Bedford, Mass.—Trade dull. 

J. M. Jenney, 134 Washington street. 

FRANKLIN WILLIAMS, Box 938, 

Wo. H. Wrigcut. 

M. Mapican, 188 Third st. 


. 32, Adrian, Mich. 
. 84, Ravenna, O.—Trade good. 


No. 36, Memphis, Tenn. 
No. 37, St. Louis, Mo. D. McBripkr, 706 Olive street. 
No. 38, Dayton, O.—Trade dull. O. P. Carson. 
No. 39, Pittsburg, Pa.— 


Epwin GATCHEL, 108 Rebecca street, Allegheny City. 


No. 41, Burlington, Vt. Lovis Gasory, Box 796. 
No. 44, Saco, Me. J. W. GoopRicu. 
No. 45, Mechanicsburg, Pa. JOHN C. CLINE. 
No. 46, York. Pa. D. M. Craumer. 
No. 47, Lancaster, Pa. S. C. STEIGERWALT. 


No. 48, Stamford, Conn. Wa. WIixson. 
No. 49, Winona, Minn. Ww. H. Scripner, Box 55. 
No. 51, London, C. W. JoHN Mercer, Box 117. 


No. 52, St. Paul, Minn. A. F, Perkins. 
No. 53, Jackson, Mich. MIcHAEL Cross. 
No. 54, Three Rivers, Mich. W. W. McLeop, Drawer 12. 
No. 55, Kalamazoo, Mich. W. F. Becrart, Box 27. 


. 56, Chicago, Il.—Trade very dull. 
L. McCatu, 43 Randolph street. 


No. L. T. Nicuots, Box 646. 


No. 


57, Janesville, Wis. 
58, Davenport, Iowa.—Trade dull. 
VALENTINE Evans, Box 875. 
H. G. Foster, Box 371. 
Samu. Banks. 


No 
No. 


. 59, Lexington, Ky. 
60, Penn Yan, N. Y.—New Union. 


PRICES CURRENT OF CARRIAGE MATERIALS, 
REVISED AND CORRECTED MONTHLY BY SCOTT & DAY, 
No. 38 North Third Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, November 1, 1867. 
a saree $1.20 to $1.50; silvered, $9. 


No. 0, 70e.; 


Apr on hooks and rings, per gross, 
snaps, silvered, per gross, 
Axle- -e Coleman’s Philadelphia List price, a doz: 


1, 70c.; No. 2, 70c.;. No. 3, 78e.; No. 4, 97e.; No. 5, 97c. 45 
in cent. discount. 
orged, Coleman’s Philadelphia List price, per doz.; No. 0, 
cid No. 1, $1.05; No. 2, $1.05; No. 3, $1.10; No. 4, $1. 20% No. 5, 
$1.30. 40 per cent. discount. 
Seward's ei ey nett, Oa doz., 5-16, No. 1, 80c.; No. 2, 86c.; No. 
td 4, 
Seward’ s Patent, _per ah the 3% No. 1, $1.12; No. 2, $1.25; No. 
3, $1.40; No. 4, $1.7 


Axles, long, common, ie ‘Ib. + Te. 
Short, solid olla, hed sett, ¥% and 1in., $3.75; he $4.25; 144, 
$5; 1%, $7; 14, $ shes: 


$10.50; 114, $13.5 

Improve! tap taper % and 1 in., $6.25; 14, $7-25; 144, $9; 154, 

yrds Tal short improved taper, No. 1,'% and 1lin., $6; 
4 $8.50; 176, 10-503 iN 13. 


. . ee -, taper Ye an in., $6.50; 1%, 
+: 30; L4G, $9; 16, sie oh , $13. 50. 

ef “ Long, improved taper, x9. 2, % and Linch, $8; 
ngili 4 sd: V4, $17. 


1 at 1% 


Hach baa 50; 12%, $9.50; 
4; att 50: 13%, $1430: "1% $1 7.50. 

The thine Bip axles are all case hardened: they can be made 
of Salisbury and Lowmcor iron at an average advance on prices 
here quoted of $1 to $2.50 per sett. An axle of this brand is also 
steel converted by the celebrated Bessemer process ; it cannot he 
excelled. Price of short half pat., per sett, 94 inch, $11; %, $12; 
inch, $13. Long do., 34, $13; %, $ 14: linch, $15. 

Bands, silvered, rim, light, per prin and under, 85c.; larger 
| sizes advance 7c. per sett for % of aninch. Heavy rim, 3 in. 

and under, 95c.; 10 cents per sett advance ape one-eighth. 

Extra heavy rim. 3 inch and under, $1.35; 10 cents per sett 

advance per one- eighth. Philadelphia bands, same prices as 

rim. Central Park, silvered inside, 3inch and under, $1.50 
| per sett; full silvered, do., 3 inch and under, $1.65. Close 
| plated on composition rim, light, 3 inch and under, $1.81; do. 
| heavy, 3 inch and under, $2.20; do., extra heavy, 3 inch, $2.48; 
| 10 cents per sett advance for each one. eighth. Turned i iron 
| 


rim bands, 114 inch deep, 3 inch and under, 40c.; do., 134 in., 
3 inch and under, 45c.; large sizes, 5c. per sett advance each 
one-eighth. 
| Basket-wood imitation, for panels, per foot 60c. 
| Buttons, japanned, per egr., 15ce.; great gr., $1.75; silvered, per gr., 40¢. 
Bolts, Coleman’s Philadelphia, 45 per cent discount from list. 
Clip King bolts, per dozen, Nos. 1 and 2, $3.50. 
Buckles, penne, H.S§., per gross, inch, 62c.; 34, 76c.; %,$1; 
ncn, 
Buckram, per yard, 17 to 20e. 
Carpet, per yard, Brussels, $1. 90; Velvet, $2.40 to $2.75. 
Oil cloth, per yard, %, 56e. to 75¢. ; ; 4-4, 55 to 85c. 
Castings, mall, per lb., 14c. 
Cord, seaming, per lb., 25c. 
Cloths, ning. Ng yard, indigo wool-dyed, $2.25 to $3.50; Zephyrs 
to 
body, per ete indigo wool-dyed, $3.75 to $4.50. 
Coteline, per yard, $4 to $8. 
Curtain frames, per dozen, japanned and silver, $1.10 to Lo. 
Damask, German cotton, double width, per piece 30 yards, $20 to $22; 
do., Union, $36 to $42; English worsted, from $1.50 to $2 per 
yard; Rattinet, 60c. to 80c. per yard. 
Dashes, buggy, per dozen, rough, $20; silver plated, $28 
Plated dash collars, per dozen, 14 in., $3.50; 5-16, $3.50 ; 34, $4. 
Door BAREIS, iar pair, silvered, 50c. to $1.25; real silver shell, 56c. 


Drugget, felt, per yard, $1.75 to $2. ke 
Enameled cloth, per yard, muslin, 5-4, 33c. to 34c.; 6-4, 50ce.; drilling, 
-4, 44¢.; 48 inch, 46c.; 6-4, 63c.; duck, 5-4, 6 C5 
50 inch, 70¢.; 6-4, B0c.: pat. tan back muslin, 
5-4, 50c.; do., drill, 5-4, 62c.: 48 inch, 65c.; floek 
back drill, $1.05; do., mnetee 90¢c.; valoanized 
rubber drill, 48 inch, $1.75 
Felloe plates, wrought, per lb., 18c. 

Fifth wheels, Cinginnaty Pat. 6a. i 5% $1.50; 34, 1. 75; New York pat. 
er dozen yards, Mohair, 2 inch, $2; 3 inch, $3; 4 inch. Hi 
1% inch, $1 to $2; 2 inch, $1.50 to $2.50; 2% inch, $1. 
$3; com. worsted, 45c.; ; rug or carpet fringe, 6c. to i 


ce 


| Fringes, 
ilk, 
| to 
per yard. 
Hair, curled, per lb., H. b Biss 22c.; No. 244, 38¢.; hog, 20c.; best 
picked, from 35e. to 5 : 
Knobs, per gross, com. edieeo 50c.; fine japanned English, $1.50; 
silver capped, 70c.; silvered, $1. 60; do., English, h, $3.50 
Button-holes, pat., “metal edge, gum centre. A new article; 
for quickness and simplicity of application it has no equal. 
Price, per gross, $4. 
Laces, broad, per yard, worsted, 3lc.; do., silk stripe, 214 inch, 25c. to 
3 silk broche, 234 inch, 75c. to 90c.; narrow worsted, 8e.; 
silk stripe, 10%4c.; —_ barred, 18%e. 
| Lamps, per pair, fine, $15 to $2 
| Leather, per foot, dash, No. Z 14¢. to 166., do., NO. 2, Bee’ to 12¢.; 
railing and collar, De. to 26e. ; ; enameled top, ‘No.1 , 27¢. to 
29¢.; do., No. 2, 25c. to 27¢-; enameled trimming, 25e. to 27¢e 
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Loops, fine iebandied! metal pockets, for curtain strap ends. A 
recent improvement which meets with great approbation, 
and will supersede anything of the kind heretofore used. 
Sold at $7:50 per gross: 
Moss, per Ib., 10e: to 12c. 
Mouldings, plated, per foot, 14 
, 20c.; cane, dressed, © alten feet, 3-16, $5; Y in. $8.50; 
5-16, $10. 50; “% inch; $12 
Machines, ps boring machine, each, smiall, $18; med., ex. jaws, $21; 
large, 
és spoke tenoning machine, each, small, ati large, $25. 
c bolt cutting o. 1, $12.50; 
2, $15; No. 3, $17.50; No. 4, $20. 
hae! adjustable aoe auger, per doz, No. 1, cuts “% to 4 
oe Hite No. 2, cuts 3% to 1 inch, $80; No.3, cuts % to 
inch, 
Name plates, ia ment engraved, German silver, $3.75; do., real 
silver, $3.75; do., real silver, struck up in ‘die, with 
name, $2. 50. 

Nails, lining, japanned and silver, 5c. per paper of 100; ex. quality, 
16c. ee gross; solid head, English, per gross, $1.62; extra silver 
band, 20c. per gr.; ivory ‘head, per er., 35¢.; do., pin head. 38c. 

Ornaments, real silver, $2. 50 to $4. 50. Oy gross. 

Sand paper, star and flint, per ream, $4.50 to $6.00. 

Screws, ow point, wood, 33 per cent. discount from list. Ivory 

head, $5.50 per gross. 

Screw Clamps, — dozen, hae No. 1, 2% ~ $5.50 ; byte 3%) 


No. 


, $7.50; No.3, 4% ra. 4 in., 
sf eves No. 0, $5.50; No. wb ag inch, $5; No. 2, 44% 
in., $7.50; No. 3, 6 in., $12; , 10 in., $ 


sé 


oe No. 0, 3 inch, $5. ‘ee No. 1, 214 in., $4. e No. 
¥%, 3 inch, $5 : No. 2, 4 inch, $7: No. 3 5% i in., $8. 
“ Gifibe’ Dats tin 95.506 ten $60; 910 87 50, Idi. 88. 
Scrims for canvassing, per yard, 14e. to 18c. 
Shaft couplings, Smith’s, per dozen pair, No.1, plain black, $9.50; 
do., Bright, $11.25: No. 2, plain black, $8.75: do., 
Bright, $10.50; New York, pat. black, $11.75; do., 
aie $13.75; Baltimore pat. black, $12. 50; Bright, 
$14 ae e ‘and 2 Philadelphia pat. black, $13. 7s 
Bright, $16 
- Wilcox’s lent, 1in., $12.75; do., heavy, 1 in., $13.25; 
1% inch, 
* Clapp’s patent, $1.50 per sett. 
Shaft rubber, Chapman’s, per dozen pairs, $6.75. 
Shaft sockets, silvered, per doz. pairs, eg 34 in., $1.65; 7%, $1.80; 
1 inch, $i. 95, 144. $2.10; 124, $2.25 
. bell, 54 a $3. 05; , $2.20; . ‘inch, $2.35; 11%, $2.50; 


iY: close plated on brass. ball, 34 in., $5; wo $5.75 : 1 in., 86.25. 
ex. heavy, plain, %, $8: 1 inch, $9. 


Sockets, pole, gist per dozen, plain, 1}4 inch, $3.75; 134, $4.25; 


«pal 1% inch, $4.50; 134, $5; 134, $5.50. 
* neck yoke, si lvered, per dozen pairs, 34 in., $5.50; 7%, $6. 
Slat irons, 1 Oat Philadelphia pat., per dozen setts, 4 bows, $9; 
bows, $10.50. 
New York pat., per doz. setts, 4 bows, $12. 
Bidwell’s pat., 4 bows, per sett, rough, short, 50c.; 1 long 
iron, 56¢e. 
japanned, short, 55c.; 1 long iron, 62. 
ee plated, short, $1.20; 1 long iron, $1.37. 


Turned collars, a doz., 35 per cent. discount from list, 4. 90c.; 5-16, 
Cos 2G, B17 -16, $1.25; 14, $1.50; 9-16, $1.70; 54, $2; af 
3 78> Po- 
Springs, Rowland’s Buggy, per lb., A fe inch and wider, black, 15c.; 
Bright, 16c.; 144 in., 1c. per 1b. more. 
« Bright tempered, per lb., 14 in., 20¢e.; i fai in., 19¢. 
y Spring Perch Co.’s, tempered, 26e. to 20e. 
Spring steel, cast, per lb., 144 inch and wider, lic.; under 1% in., l7e. 


“cc €¢ 


“c 


Swedes, cast, per Ib, 1% inch and wider, Aen as eas Wise. 
Steel, Tire, Swedes 40.5 .16,: 1ic.; 
%, 1134e.; ¥x3+ 16 and 4 and Y, 12c.; Sexe 18e. 


Stump joints, rough, per doz., 4 in., $1.35; "9-16, $1.50: %, $1.70. 
long plated, per doz., % in., 6; 9-16, $6; 54, $6.50. 
Tassels, holder, per dozen, worsted, $3 to $5; ‘silk do., $5.50 to $12. 
a Curtain, silk, per doz., $3 to $4.50; acorns, per doz., $1.38. 
Top props, silvered, per sett, common, 38le.: extra, 70c. to 90c.; 
homas’ patent, mall. » japanned, 56e. : : with plated nuts 
and rivets, $1.20; Thomas’ wrought japanned, 70c.; 
with plated nuts and rivets, $1.35. 
Thread, pat. linen, Stuart’s, per lb., No. 25, $1. 30; No. 30, $1.50; No. 
35, $1.70; No. 40, $1.90. 
vit Shoe H. B., per ve No. 10, 75e. to $1; No. 3, $1.10 to $1.40; 
No. 12, $1.40 to $1.8 
SS, Cae blue, per Ibe No. 10, $1.25; No.3, $1.75; No. 12, $2. 
: machine, Marshall’ S, faney colors, No. 439, $3.25; No. 532, 
75; No. 632, $4.25; white, 50c. per lb. extra. 
RRS 8, fancy colors, No. 432, $2.80; No. 532, 
$3.30; No. 632, $3.80; white, 40c. per lb. extra. 


“ #6 


to 4 inch, 12ce. to 18e., lead, door, per 


Thread, machine, Barbour’s, *n apegle, fancy colors, No. 25, $1.90; No. 
, $2.10; 5), $2.40; white; 40c. per 1b. extra. 
Tufts, per gross, common Content 18¢. 
Twine, tufting, per lb,, No. 16, 55¢e.; best mattress, 85c. 
Whip epson oh 5 pag ce dozen, No. 1, $8.50; No. 2, $9; No: 3, 
* No. 
" soft be Pe per dozen, No. B, $3.50: No. C, $3.75. 
s hs all black, per dozen, $1. 75; black, silver 
OD, 
alae cov. and stitched, per doz., $2; silver top, 


2 
Whip socket fasteners, $3.25 per dozen pairs. 
Whiffle-tree plates, Morse’s patent wrought, $2.25 per dozen pairs. 
Woop-work. 


Bows, per bundle of 4 setts, long wagon, $4.75; buggy, $3.75; post, 
2 setts in bundle, $3.75. 
Felloes, hickory, per sett, 1, 114, we $2.25; 134, $2.75: 114, $3.25. 
ash and red oak, per sett, 1 LL 6 U4 SI. Ci 134, by cr 1%, $1. th 
5 : 


white oak, 
: sulky, ash and red oak, per sett, 1, te 4; $1; 134, $1.13. 
diam., a sett, No. 1, 90¢.: ex- 


“c 


& hickory, per a i J? ‘hy % * 50 ; 
cha morticed gum, 234 to 5% He 
tra, $1.10 to $1.40; double extra, $2 to $ 
Poles, hickory, per dozen, rough, $12; finished, $16. 
Shafts, bugey, hickory ed dozen pair, rough, 11% in., $11; 13% in., 
fihished do., $12. 
- pe ig hickory, per dozen pair, rough 1% inch $12; 134 inch, 
$16; finished do., $60. 
express, hickory, per doz. pair, rough, bent heel, $36; straight 
heel, $30; grocery, $20. 
Sleigh runners, oak and ash, per pair, 14 to 144 inch, $1.38. 
Seat rails, whole, hickory, $7 ber dozen; lazy backs, $8 per dozen. 
Seat arms, per dozen pairs, $1.25. 
Spokes, buggy, hickory, per sett, 14inch and under, No. 1, $3; ex- 
tra, ; double extra, E 
Seats, carriage, patent bent; back, rail — arms in one solid piece 
each, finished, $4; unfinished, $1.3 
Wheels, finished, hickory, buggy, $10 to is per sett. 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES. 


CORRECTED BY FELTON, RAU & SIBLEY, 
136, 138 and 140 North Fourth Street. 


VaRNISHES—finishing body, extra pale, $5.00; finishing body, No. : 
pale, $4.50; finishing body, No.1, hard drying, $4.50; carriage, No.1 
light color, $4, carriage, No. 2, a 50; rubbing light color, $3. 50; mix- 
ing or color, $2. 75; Harland & Son’ $ English, $10.25; Noble & Hoar’s 
English, $9.50; black enamel English for carriage tops, $9; black 
enamel American for carriage tops, $3. 

Paints—Black—Raven’s Wing drop, per lb., 45c.: refined English 
drop, 30c.; No. 1 English drop, 25e. ; = No. | patent drop, 20c.; Eddy’s 
refined lamp, 40c.; extra coach- Ben: pl lamp, 30c.; refined coach- 
painters’ lamp, 25c.; Germantown, 18c. 

Blues—Pure Chinese, : per lb., $1.20; No. : Prussian, 70c.; No. 2 Prus- 
sian, 50e.; preety, No. 0, $1; No. 1, 75e.; B, 50c.; celestial, 20c. 

Greens—Pure chrome, L. M. & ’D. shades, per Ib., 20c:; extra dark, 
30e.; bronze or quaker, 90c.: pure emerald, 55c.; pure Paris, 55c.; 
Brunswick, 15e. 

Reds—Best carmine, No. 40, per ounce, $1.75; fine crimson or claret 
lake, per lb., $3.50: best rose pink, 20c.; pure Indian red, 20e. 
Vermillions—English pale, $1.60; deep, $1. 50, German gothic pale, 
$1.50: deep, $1.50; Chinese, $1. 60: Trieste, $1. at Wien 45e.; 
American, 35¢-; English Venetian, 5c.; red lead, 1 

Whites—Pure lead, per lb., 14e. ; Colorado lead, 13¢.; p peers 11\e.; 
Dakota, 9c.; Cremnitz, for striping, 35e.; whiting, 4c.; pure dry 
lead, 15c. 

Yellows—Pure chrome. L. M. & D. shades, per lb., 35e.; Orange do., 
45e.; Brandon, 4c.: French ochre, 5e.; English stone ochre, 12c.; 
English chrome, $1.10: French do., $1.20. 

Miscellaneous—Drying Japan, $2.00; turpentine, 70c.; linseed oil, 
$1.20: English filling, per lb., 15c.; English rubbing stone, 18¢.: 
pumice stone, ground and lump. selected, 10e. 


U 
Paint—0, 65c,; 00. 75c.; 000. 85e.; 0000, 95e. 
Varnish—0, ‘7T5e.; 00, 85e.: 000, Se. 0000, $1.10. 
Badger hair flowing, per inch, $1; Fitch do., $1; Camei’s hair strip- 
ing pencils, assorted, per dozen, ‘45e.: : sable do. oy P4. 
Best Paint Mills—Large, $8; small, $6.50. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 


Coach-makers throughout the Continent desiring any information respect- 
ing the organization of Unions under the International Union, or for any 
other purpose connected with the trade, are requested to communicate 
with I. D. WARE, Box 624, Phila., Pa. 


x». 
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UNION DIRECTORY. 


Corresponding Secretaries will furnish us with a correct list of officers, 
and advise us of any changes that may be made, from time to time, on 
dated slips of paper, separate from reports or letters, to enable us to keep 
a correct directory. 


No.1, New York city, meets 2d and 4th Friday evenings of each month, 
at 267 Bowery. —P.,T. Brennan; V.P ,M.J.Dunn; R.8.,J.Keal; F.8., 
J. Hagerty; C.S , W. HH. Evans ; hes oe: Filan; DP. F°U. Wd. Wyatte, 
219 EB, 29th street. 

No. 2, Philadelphia, Pa., meets 4th asf eve of each month, at 
Diligent Hall, 10th and Filbert streets.—P., W. F. Mooney; V.P., J.D. 
Wharton ; R. and C. 8.,D. 8S. Knapp; F. 3 d gl i 4 Ware; {. Wm. A. 
Kern; D. P. I. U., R. Phillips, 1937 Wilcox street. 

No. 3, Baltimore, Md., meets 1st and 3d Monday eve of oer month, at 
Royston Hall, 81 Baltimore street.—P., H C. Harris; V.P.,H.P. Jones; 
R.8., R. C. Witter; F.8,R. E. Hemmell ; O.3.5 WS. fidedh aon : fe 
F. Hanes ; eae: 9 U. , William Kripps. 

No. 4, Albany, N; y. > meets every alternate Tuesday evening.—P , J. 
H. Kerby ; 5 be a fet Kingsbury ; R.S., M. Delaney; F.S., T. Rogers ; C. 
8., 8. Brennan ; T. ,J Morehead; D. P. I. U., J. Conway, Box 61 2. 

‘No. 6, Washington, D. C. , meets second and fourth Thursday eve of each 
month. a Ss J.W. Hibbs; V. P.,S8. Wise; R.and C.8., J. Reynolds; F., 
S.A. Davidson ; Tied i Lightell; D, Po ins B. Sprig htly. 

No. 6, Wilmington, Del. ; meets 1st and 3d Tuesday eve of each month. 
P,.E. F. Morrow; V.P. oa H. Messick; R.S., I. N. Foreman; F.8., W. 
J. McCluskey; 0.8, Card Wood; T. , Ww. Hanna ; DP. iv. EW. 
Grieves, 507 E. 6th street. 

No, 7, Uroy, Ni " meets Ist and 3d Friday en of each month.— 
P,, F. Chamberlin; V, P., J, Brown; R, 8, Pindar; F_8,, D, Link; C, 
Diy ae Lodewick ; ie ve Roddy ; Dp. P. i. we B. Sherman. 

No. 8, Columbus, Ohio, meets Ist and 3d Friday eve of each month. 
eee B. Edwards ; VY P., J; Miller; Rand C.§., J.B. Peek; F.8., W. 
R. "Steele; Th) i. x Hillery ; D. P, Ee Huff. 

No.9, i i geen ba ke meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month.— 
Pe, Kriner; = a: Seaton; R.S., J. Harrison; F.8., L 8. Rid- 
dle; C.8., R. ¥: Beck ; oe oo. Fereny ; a: ae UD... Johnson. 

No. 10, ‘Cincinnati, Ohio, meets Wednesday evening of each week.— 
P38:  Bunte; y'. P, , H; Cantler; BR, S., J. Wagstaff; F, S,, F, Lit- 
meyer; C.8., ae Gibson; dee Merminger ; cS ee ie ‘eS J.H.B- 
Cunningham, 242 Broadway. 

No. 11, Louisville, Ky., meets ist and 3d Friday eve of each month.— 
Pig das Sanders ; V.B. , W. Dewey; R.8, W. Hydron; F. 8., E. F. Marsh; 
C.'s. 7M. Sharp; Ts M.D. Phillips ; D.® 1:0. WwW. Hydron, care L. F. 
Stone. 

No. 12, Indianapolis, Ind., meets Monday eve of each week P., C, 
Relig: VP, oF) Ginrech ; R, Bs J, H, Gaston; F,8,, H. G. Shaw; C. 25 
Hi J. Marshall; 72D; Taggart ; D. Pid, ©. WwW, ¥. Reading, Box 1628. 

No. 13, New Haven, Conn., meets ‘\st and 3d Wednesday eve of each 
month —P,, C, Tucker ; Vv: Pi A. B. Spang; R, 8,,-J. Palmer; F, 8,, H. 
A. Barnes; C_S,, J, B. Edwards; f,, H. D. Fisk; D, P, I. U.,H.D. Fisk, 
66 Franklin street. 

No. 14, Bridgeport, Conn.—P., D. Fowler; V, P,, J. B. Smith; C. and 
R, 8,, C. B. Meeker; F, 8,, J. Rylands; T,, E, B. Jones; D, P, I. U., 
H. B. Peck. 

No. 15, Newark, N. J. . 1st and 38d Monday eve of each month.— 
PT; M. Finigan; V. *, H. Brandimour; R. 8, B.Genung; F. S., 
J. ‘MeCarrick ; C.8..G.8. Hedenberg ; 7, &. M. ” Shotwell ; Doe L. Bi 
W.J. Fyans, No. 1 Christie on 

No. 17, Rahway, N. J.—P., R W. Moore; V. P., D. J. Bunn; R.8., C. 
Hilliker; F.and C.8.,8. S$. Williams; T. ay L Young ; DP PAT: B: WwW. 
Wright, Box 344. 

No. 19, Boston, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Wednesday eve of each arsey - 
Pa H, Bailey ; V. Pp G. E, Murphy; R, 8,, M, reperttnn a P85 
Osbuing | O28: Do Ma: "Hayes; T° Wa BE, Botter ; Dre. iy U.; °G v 


No. 20, Concord, N. H., meets 1st and 3d Wednesday eve of each month, 
Pj; ob. Brench ft 'V> P: ie fs J eo R34 WP. Ricks Bs8,, J. ni 
_ Green; 0 8.; J. E. Larkin ; Ps Be Blaner ; DEP seer Arthur L. 
Merrill, 

No. 21, eee Maing, meets Friday evening of each ee: —P,, A. 
Dusian ; V. P, HF. Monson; R, and C,8,, E. K. Ellis; F,8,, D. Briggs; 
£50, A, Lombard ; ee ps Gookins, care of I. M. Kimball & Co’ 

‘No. 22, Providence, ge Ge, meets lat and 3d Tuesday eve of each month. 
PGs: "Sullivan; V,P., PD, GQadding; a. 4 ,H, Gilbert; C,8,, H, F, 
Macreading ; z. 8. a, R. Dodge ; DP. Li, Th Gurney. 

No. 23, Worcester, Maas.. meets 2d and 4th Riasetst eve of each month. 
P., J. F. Fletcher; v2. ,L. A. Bayden; RB §., 0. W. ae ag $b th Sas 
Carpenter ; (BPs Re B. Hubbard.;..1 oe. H. Dewey; D. P. I. ie oe 
H, Dewey. 

No. 24, Springfield, Mass., meets Ist Monday evening of each month. 
rs as Dyer; We Pe, Ae. Caswell; R, and ©, S. Bugbee; F, §S,, 
@. Caswell ; P, Lae Platt ; DB: my U dame PP al 

No. 25, Belchertown, ‘Mass., yet Ist and 3d Saturday eve of each 
month.—P.,E.B. Hitchcock ; y,P,,0, & 200d; &S., dead E, Bridgman ; 
Be ee Chamberlain ; C, 8, 3. ‘i. Felton; T.. WH . Coffin ; PP, ¥. 
U. , Wm. H. Coffin. 
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No. 26, Schenectady, N. ¥., meets 1st ns 83d Monday eve of each 
month,—P,, C, Walker; V, P., F. Cady; R, S,, C0, Oberlander; O, and 
F,98,,J,4, ‘Curtis; ee W. “Ginn; DP. er 4 E. Curtis. 

‘No. 27, Utica, N. 7. meets on the second Monday evening of each 
month. nite , J. Bates; ¥, P., C. H. Nicholson; RB. S,,H. J. Foldenberg, 
F.S,, G. 0. Smith; C.8., A: B. Walling; D, P.I, U., P. V. Nolan; T., 
J. Lyons. 

No. 28, Rochester, N. Y., meets Tuesday eve of each week.—P., J. 
Laverty; Vv, P., M, Van Tyne ; R, 8., J, Finnegan; F, 8,, R, Lowe; C, att 
J, Carson; T, Ww. Smith ; D, P, iz. a, B, Dickinson, 23° West av. 

‘No. 29, Detroit, Mich., meets on the first and third Wednesday evening 
of each month.—P., H, Hilton; V.P.,M, Terry; R,8,,A.McCloy ; ¥.8., 
J. Shannessey; C.'S,, W. B, Tuttie; 7,, G. Dodge; D, P, 1. U., J. 
Perrott, 115 ‘Adams avenue, Rast. 

No. 30, New Bedford, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each 
month ney cr .0. Luce; ¥ P’, E, I. Walker; R,8,,G. A, Wood; F,8.,, 
L, J, Parsons; 0, 8., J. M. Jenney ; T., BW, ’ Mosher ; D, PI. i J, B. 
Hazzard. 

No. 32, Adrian, Mich , meets first and last Thursday evening of each 
month.—P, SH: Palmer; V.P,,J, W. Shones; R.and C,8,, F, Williams ; 
Dy , @, W. Liber; DP 1. Vx J. W, Austin. 

‘No. 34, Ravenna, Ohio., meets first and third Thursday evening of 
each month —P, ly J Snay ; V.P., T. M, Beeman; R, and ©, 8,, W. H. 
Wright; F, 8.. A, A, Davis; Zi w. J, Marrison ; D, B85 0s: Bide 
Geiger, Box bi 

No. 36, Pon Tenn., meets ist and 2d Monday evening of each 
month— : "Hughes; Vv, P., T, J, Weaver; R, and C, ” 
Madigehie F, ‘S, ©. 2, Hopkins; T., FM Moeshel ; 'D. P, I, pees B. 
Neil, 203° Second street. 

No 387, St. pe Mo.—P,, W. BR, Barnes; V, P., J. A. Goeb; R, 8,, 
R, R, Lyle; Y 8 R. Taylor ; CG, 8., D, McBride ; T. jPod: Cooney ; D 
P. 1. Ue, ge care Freeman & Green, ibth and Chestnut 
streets. 

No. 88, Dayton, Ohio, meets 1st and 3d Monday evening of each mee 
Pak Murry ; Vie ay, Yeaman; R, and ©, 8,, A. Clark; F, 8,, J.P 
Oost; Eg es Shorel ; 'D, Pie ©. Weaver. 

No. 39, Pittsburg, Pa.—Meets 24 and 4th Monday eve of each month.— 
yer. Calhoun; V.P., H, Herr; R, 8,, BE, Gatchel; F.8,, G, Workman ; 
c.’s, , J, Ruch; 7, R. Sharp ; D. P_1.U.. W, B. Terry, 71 McGee st. 

No. 41, Burlington, Vt—P Urquhart ; VP, Jd, ; Peckham; 8, u, 
Gabory j T,, F, Carpenter ; D, Pol... E, Lareau.. 

No. 44, Saco, Me.—P., 8. F. Macomber; VP R.8 Meri, 2 6, 
E Dow; FP. 8. 1a. W. Smith ; C.8., J. W. Goodrich ; 1 Ca Gordon} 
DP 1, o, J. Ht. Whitten. 

No. 45, "Mechanicsburg. Pa., meets Friday evening of each week.— 
fe. Fish ; Vorwe BH. Palmer ; S,, J, C. Cline; T., J, Rowand; D, P, 
z. t, Cp "Merkline. 

No 46, York, Pa —P., H, eyes V.P., G. W. Hoover; 8,, D. M. 
Cranmer ; ie. WS Miller ; D, P71, Ug 02 Wi “Brant. 

No. 47, Lancaster, Pa., meets second and fourth Wednesday even- 
ing of each month no Mp W. Zecker; V,P,, J, Stratton; R, and C. 
S., 8, ©. Steigerwalt; F. 8. BG iy + McCarthy; +. W. Boyes; i he he 6 
c. Wm. Elder, Eagle Hotel. 

No. 48, Stamford, Conn.—P,, A, Beale; V, P., P. Lever; R, if" 
DeCamp; F. B.,.4; Lower ; C, 8, Ww. Wilson ; T; 6. H. Provost; 
UO: H. Conley. 

No. 49, Winona, Minn.—P., R. Wallace; V. P., J. Stewart; R. 8., J 
Maternagan Hf Ay W p/h. Wade ; CBs W. Schribner ; Thy a Glenn ; 

ip ge a3 Rodier, Box 682. 

Oo. 51, London, C. W.—P. , A. Smith ; Vi-P., W. Brown; He 8, 1.12. 
Hall; F. a R. Greenly; C. ’s, J Mercer ; Tt. oe MeNee; D.P. I. U., 
fy Busby 

No. 33, ‘St. Paul, Minn.—P., F. Wright; V. P., P. W. ining R.8.,A 
Miller ; F. S. iu, Miller; 0. s., BSW: Noble ; Af rT: Dugan ; bD:P.1.U, 
D. Deveraux. 

No. 538, Jackson, "ny —P., 8.8. fh V.~P.,E.P. Janes; R.8., 
A. 8: Loser , Le OY . McDonald ; Oe. M. Cross; te Sweeney; 
Bb, P.1;U,.00N. *sehaiora, Box 621. 

No, 54, Three Riv ers, Mich. —P. , W. E. Lamb; V. P., D. D. Dryden; 
R. 8. ,W. W. McLeod ; Fs. Ae i Foster ; 0.13.0) Malo ; T., W. Black ; 
ie oe 3 Bw, 8. Hain. 

No. 55, Kalamazoo, Mich —P., T.R. Bevans; V. P., E. L. Walton; Z 
Be, WG F. ie a 8., Or Barkenbus; O; 8. a, Lathrop ; Co wy 
Williams ; iy eed ot): ,B. A. Alterburg, Box 1173, 

No. 56 bated. ill, ‘meets Ist and 4th Monday eve of each month.—P., 
J. Kealy ; V. ar. H. Allison ; R. £ C. Birchmeier; F.S8., J. Burns; C. 8. 
L. McCall; T. ,P. Bannon ; D. “f. U., James Irwin, 

No. 57, Janesville, Wis a7 ‘Ist Tuesday of each month.—P . J. H. 
Flanigan; ps beet aN a, Wright; BR. 8.5 9.0. bar sa POS. 4d. &. 
Burns; C.'S., Ll. . Nicholas; f., @. W. Null; L. U., W. Clough, 
Box 130. 

No. 58, Davenport lowa.—P , T. M. Smiley; V. P., J. Haskins; R. 
Bi, W. wander: *.8., 3, L. Mason ; C,8,, V, Evans; T,, M, Goldfrede- 
rich; DP U. , @. W. Leonard, Box i271. 

No. 59, Lexington, Ky.—P. J. 0. Donaldson C. McCrocklin ; 
nia... ¥, ENgo: 4 8, 0. Beammont; OB % *Sicler T., G. 8. 
Morgan ; , ee gee pe c. 0. Green. : 

No. 60, Penn Yan, N. Y.—P., W. H. Whitfield: 8.,8. Banks; T., J. 
Lenehan. 
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DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE INTEREST OF COACH-MAKERS. 


Poe ili «No. 5. 


FEBRUARY, 1868. 


pie PER ANNUM 
Always in Advance, 


(-# With this number many of our subscriptions expire, 
and those receiving notice to that effect we hope will 
promptly renew, as we should regret losing any one from 
our list, AND, AS AN INDUCEMENT TO THOSE WHO WISH TO 
OONTINUE, WE WILL, UPON THE RECEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR, 
MAIL THEM THE JOURNAL THE REMAINDER OF THE VOLUME, 
making it our yearly rates $2 per year. 


OVER EXACTIONS. 

One of the principle causes of the too frequently existing 
want of harmony between employer and employed is the 
unnecessarily stringent rules, to the very letter of which 
the journeyman is compelled to live during the ten long 
weary hours he passes in the workshop. Many, if not 
all, of these rules are actually unnecessary, and many so 
tyrannical that a soul, possessing the least mite of charity, 
revolts at the niggardliness that prompts the author to 
enforce them. ‘There exists in all our natures a certain 
amount of selfishness. Our friend Shepherd says, very 
truthfully, 

“The principle of self was laid 
First in the mouid when man was made.” é 

Then it is but natural that we should all «look out for 
No. 1.” This being a law of nature’s own authorship it 
is not wonderful, nor yet wrong, that we should follow 
faithfully its precept. But when this love for self descends 
into niggardly meanness, a desire to prevent others from 
enjoying what we do, or like the dog in the manger, an 
unwillingness that others should possess what is beyond 
our reach, unless we be by the laws of justice entitled to 
such privileges or whatsoever it may be, then is it a step 
below that which becomes a creature made after God’s own 


image. We are all members of the animal kingdom, by the 
graciousness of Providence raised a little above the brutes 
of the field and the forest. We say a little above, for we 
come much nearer the brute creation in our attributes and 
instincts than the vanity of a majority of men will allow 
them to acknowledge. One of the attributes in which we 
most closely resemble the brute is that of stubbornness, a 
quality that is in a greater or less degree inherent in all 
our natures. When this stubbornness prompts to the resis- 
tance of any uncalled for or unjustifiable aggressions upon 
aright or rights, it enobles itself and becomes a manly 
weapon in the hands of a man—and in the man it will 
always be so used. When the journeyman, in whatever 
branch, of necessity compelled to labor that he may pro- 
vide the wherewithal to keep gaunt starvation from his 
door, is menaced by such rules as ‘No conversation be- 
tween the hands during hours,” ‘‘One half hour allowed 
for dinner, five minutes over that time will be punished by 
docking half-an-hour’s wages,” or when he is berated for 
wasting, when most probably he has been using his best 
endeavors to save, this stubborness, that must be within 
him, will not allow him to meekly submit. Employers 
may comfort themselves with the idea that they have their 
men in such a state of submission that they will not dare 
disobey what is laid down as law for them, but they are, 
instead of saving, actually losing by the adoption of such 
a course. ‘Treat aman aS aman, and he will be a man. 
Treat him as a dog, and he will take advantage of every 
opportunity to do you injury. If in a shop where wood 
is used, he will revenge himself by using stuff that is not 
suitable, or that which comes at too high a figure to guar- 
antee its use for the job if economy be a consideration, and_ 


in no matter what branch of what trade he may be engaged 
he will easily find ample opportunity to do mischief, that 
will result in anything but good to the would-be oppressor. 
Revenge is sweet, and few, if any of us, possess sufficient 
moral courage to cast a desire for it out of our hearts. 

We do not wish to be understood as affirming that it is 
morally right to calmly submit to unnecessary exaction, 
nor yet do we believe in the biblical teaching of ‘an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth;” but we do believe in 
mutual concession, in compromise. If a generous offer of 
one of the parties to a disagreement to compromise is met 
with denial from the other, because of an innate stubborn- 
ness, then is this quality perverted to an unmanly use. 
Unfortunately for the peace of the human family, such 
mstances are of too frequent occurrence. Squabbles in 

' workshops like squabbles in families, we suppose, must 
continue through all time, but their number may be les- 
sened, and that this is desirable no clear head will deny. 
One of the speediest and surest ways of securing such an 
improvement will be a loosening of the card that binds the 
laborer to the capricious will of the employer, and our 
advice is that this method be adopted. We give this 
advice knowing that it cannot help but result in benefit to 
all sides interested. Prudent men will accept it, if there 
be any who can be classed under that head, who have 
not already adopted this course, either from the teachings 
of their own consciences, or by reason of having ascertained 
that it pays pecuniarily. 


oe 


MORE TESTIMONY, 


The following is an extract from a letter just received. 
We are daily in receipt of just such complimentary nolices 


of the JouriwaL: 
TOWANDA, Pa., Jan. 2, 1868. 

Dear Sir: 

¥* * * *% * * 

We were more particularly pleased with the “Price 
List,” and by it we find that we have been paying 
extravagant prices for most of our goods bought in New 
York. This information we alone consider worth twenty 
times the price of the JourNAL, and we can safely say to 
the carriage-makers of Western Pennsylvania and New 
York, that they can save from ten to fifteen per cent. by 
taking the JounNaL. Compare its price list with your 
latest New York bills, and it will open your eyes as it did 
ours. You will say that the cost of transportation is 
higher from Philadelphia than from New York. Very 
true. But it cannot exceed three per cent. more, which 
will still leave you a net saving of twelve per cent. We 
would also call the attention of the trade to the difference 
of prices between the list of the JournaL and the New 
York Coach- Makers’ Magazine. 

* * * a a * * 
Respectfully yours, Bryant & Srunen. 

Who will say now that a carriage-maker does not receive 

the value of his subscription ? 


FOREIGN LABOR, 

Our time is so engrossed by watching affairs at home, 
that we have scarcely noticed that in foreign countries the 
condition of the laboring people is that of extreme priva- 
tion. Our papers are teeming daily with articles announc- 
ing reductions of wages, discharges, and the miseries en- 
tailed thereby; and when we pick up a foreign paper, or 
read in our own an extract from them, our eye meets ex- 
actly similar statements. The tailors of London, who so 
gallantly fought for an increase for so many months, have 
been compelled from actual want to return to work at the 
old wages. The puddlers and others, in all of the princi- 
pal iron manufacturing regions, have been compelled to 
submit to a decrease, and we are informed by the London 
Christian Times, in Luton, the great centre of the straw 
plait trade, where within an area of twenty miles almost 
the entire population is engaged at that business, more than 
two-thirds have, by the adoption of the flimsy piece of 
gauze the ladies have dignified by the title of bonnet, been 
thrown out of employment. In 1851 it was estimated 
that £900,000 were the yearly returns of the trade in that 
section, there being some 70,000 people employed at it. 
Since that time, of course, the number has greatly in- 
creased, In Luton alone it is told us that out of a popu- 
lation of 20,000 souls, more than one-third have scarcely 
bread to eat. We almost sicken at the spectacle, and shall 
merely make this extract: 

‘‘Go where you will, in those places may be encountered 
grown up women and children almost naked, the very pic- 
ture of wretchedness and want.” 

By those places is meant Luton, Dunstable, Bedford and 
other towns, where this trade constituted almost the sole 
means by which the poor obtained a miserable livelihood. 
All this suffering because fashion’s votaries choose to dis- 
card the comfortable neat head coverings they looked so 
prettily in, in the good old times of the past, and deck the 
summit of their waterfalls with two or three little pieces 
of ribbon, hardly enough to decorate a committeeman’s 
buttonhole at a country fair. ‘his may seem a small mat- 
ter to have been the cause of so much misery and destitu- 
tion, although it requires but little thought to make its 
truthfulness too painfully apparent. There may be many 
other just such trivial matters that carry in their wake 
just such horrible trains of consequences. 

(> For originality of conception and humor we have 
seldom read any articles that pleased us so well as ‘ Stray 
Steps of a Tramping Jour,” continued in this number. 
We think it will be read with interest, and doubtless all 
tramping jours will see some similarity to their own expe- 
rience. We trust he will not get weary in writing up his 
history. 


meee 
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CARRIAGE MANUFACTORIES. 


EK. & H. F. Boorn, Third and Gay streets, Columbus, 
Ohio. The former partner, and elder brother, commenced 
business on a very-limited scale in 1841, on a part of the 
ground where their factory now stands, in a sort of eight by 
ten shop, so to speak, where he toiled hard and steady, 
gaining slowly but surely, until 1852, when he associated with 
him in business his brother, H. F. Thelatter being all life and 
business, and the former, one of those steady, straight-for- 
ward, close calculating sort of individuals, we do not won- 
der at the success which has attended their efforts, and the 
high reputation of their productions The average number 
of hands they employ is forty-five, but in the busy seasons 
it exceeds fifty. The amount of business done by them in 
1867 was over $98,000. 


Their factories are somewhat like G. W. Watson & Co.’s 
of this city, having been erected piece by piece as they 
progressed. However, the arrangements, under the cir- 
cumstances, are good, nevertheless, and well adapted to do 
a heavy business. In the summer of 1866 they erected a 
large brick building, 62 by 73 feet, four stories in height, 
and acknowledged to be the finest and best arranged coach- 
shop in Ohio. In connection with their other shops, it 
covers a Space, on Gay street, of 187 feet by 187 feet on 
an alley. At the close of the war they established a reposi- 
tory in Nashville, Tenn., which, owing to the scarcity of 
money in the South, has been closed. They also have a 
heavy trade in Southern Ohio. | 


T. ANDERSON, on Linn Alley, between High and Front 
streets, Columbus, 0., has been in existence for. the past 
four years. His business is almost entirely repairing, but 
he manufactures some new work, which compares favor- 
ably with other manufactures in this city, using first-class 
stock in the manufacturing of his vehicles. He employs 
from six to ten hands. 


Prrers & Benns, Townstreet, between Third and Fourth. 
This establishment has been in operation about one year; 
their trade consists of repairing and building to order. 

They employ from ten to twelve hands. 


Gurcnes & Saun, Front street, between Town and State, 
have lately commenced in the business. Both being prac- 
tical workmen, they will endeavor to compete with older 
shops in styles and workmanship. At present, they em- 
ploy from six to eight hands. 


Scnort & Emmet, Union Carriage Shop, South Public 
lane, between High and Third streets, Columbus, Ohio. 
Started in the year 1865 as a co-operative carriage shop, 
(on a small scale,) there being three engaged in the business 
at the commencement. With their trade steadily increasing 
from time to time, calling for an extension of their buildings, 


and at this time they have under consideration the building 
of another addition in the spring. They have a good trade, 
and have been successful, building some work very cre- 
ditable. They employ from six to ten hands. 


There are also a number of wagon shops, which make 
up considerable carriage work, obtaining their wood-works 
from the Ohio Penitentiary, where spokes, hubs, felloes, 
bodies, carriage parts, and everything used in the wood- 
work are manufactured, to the detriment of ald employers 
and employees engaged in the coach or carriage business. 


Bryant & StuLten, Towanda, Pa., commenced business 
last May, having bought out the establishment of G. H. 
Drake. In order to do a more extensive business, they 
were obliged to make considerable alterations and improve- 
ments to the buildings. They have been running sixteen 
hands, and their business has increased so rapidly that 
they expect soon to branch out and increase their facilities. 

The work is all light, a four-passenger rockaway being 
the largest they build. During the fall and winter they 
did a large business in sleighs, and claim to excel any 
establishment in their neighborhood in that line, not 
excepting Western New York. The busmess done during 
the eight months amounted to $12,000, which cannot be con- 
sidered a fair estimate, considering the disadvantages to be 
encountered in starting. They expect to increase the 
coming year to $25,000. The repairing requires two fires 
during the summer. Being first-class mechanics, (Mr, 
Bryant having worked for several years for James Gould, 
Albany, N. Y., and Mr. Stulen served his time with G. W. 
Watson, of this city,) they are making a reputation for 
good work equal to some of our large city manufactories. 
We wish them much prosperity in their new field of opera- 
tion. ‘Towanda, the county seat of Bradford, is a thriving 
town of about 6,000 inhabitants, situated on the north 
branch of the Susquehanna river, and is the principal , 
shipping depot of bituminous coal mined in Sullivan Co. 
A branch of the Lehigh Valley Railroad has lately been 
completed, connecting with the New York and Erie Rail- 
road at Waverly, N. Y. The town is rapidly increasing 
in wealth and population, and bids fair to become one of 
the most enterprising towns in the State. 


iN Mi Appr ia ie nk i pt ninreen 


(> A correspondent, it will be remembered, in the 
January issue, gave our readers a recount of a few of the 
privations of factory and other female operatives. We 
have ascertained this morning, that in this city of Brotherly 
Love, (?) a party in the pen business has two females, 
about sixteen years of age, in his employ, whom he pays 
for their services, which are close and confining, the sum of 
one dollar per week. Truly capital is merciful and munifi- 
cent in its generosity to labor. 
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WORKINGMEN AND THE POLITICAL PARTIES. 


We notice in the Rochester Union, of a late date, an 
article commenting upon the transferral of the Detroit 
Daily Union from the advocacy of the labor cause to the 
support of one of the political parties. In speaking of the 
transition, the Union says: 

«« This is a nice exhibit for the independence and patriotism 
of the workingmen. It seems to be demonstrated, that as 
a body, they have not the independence and determination 
to support their own principles, organization and presses ; 
for here, as in other similar instances, we see one of their 
most efficient organs forced into party ranks. There is a 
large minority among them who are content to be ‘‘ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water,” to pick up the crumbs 
thrown from their masters’ tables, squarely sell out their 
manhood, and do the bidding of too many unprincipled 
capitalists. This minority is too powerful to be controlled 
by the more independent members, hence we see the con- 
stantly recurring dissensions in workingmen’s organizations 
in all their efforts to improve their social status. 

This was evinced in our city a year ago, when one of 
their most trusted leaders, disregarding all obligations to 
his fellow-workmen to eschew politics and party, boldly 
accepted a nomination from the Republican party, and 
used his standing and influence with the labor organiza- 
tions in this city to bolster up the sinking fortunes of a 
political party.” 


While we agree with the Union that the workingmen are 
culpably backward about pushing for their interest, a 
neglect that we both condemn and regret, we cannot agree 
that a leading man in the movement disregards ‘his obli- 
gations to his fellow-workmen,” by simply accepting the 
nomination of a political party, if he but uses the power 
the suffrages of that party give him, to counteract some of 
the evils of our present laws, and works for the passage of 
more equitable statutes, that their oppressors money has 
so long succeeded in depriving them of. Workingmen, as 
the Union acknowledges, have not the ‘determination and 
independence ”’ to cut sticks with the old political parties, 
and band together separately from them to secure an ame- 
lioration of their condition, and the only course then left 
for the leaders to pursue is to unite with one or the other 
of the existing parties, and work such reformation as suc- 
cess may give them the opportunity for. After that portion 
of the article we have just quoted, the Union condemns 
the ‘leader ” referred to for affiliating with the Republicans. 
We have, of course, a partiality for one of the present 
political parties, but for some years we have closely watched 
the actions of both, and have failed to discover that one 
has given more prominence, or more earnest support to 
anything calculated to elevate labor than the other. We 
have in both men whom we can call our friends; men 
who, by honesty and industry, have raised themselves from 
insignificance until they occupy niches high in the hearts 
of the people for probity and honesty of purpose. Our 


political preferences are dear to us, and we would not relish 
the idea of sacrificing them, but if it were necessary, or if, 
by so doing, we thought we could add one jot toward the 
success of the cause for which we have been so long bat- 
tling, we should be most willing to drop them, and affiliate 
only with those who consider questions of merely political 
moment minor considerations to that of the interests of 
labor. However, from the very fact upon which the Union 
bases its tirade, we see cogent reasons why our working 
leaders shoufd go with either party, using their influence 
with labor organizations to insure election, and their influ- 
ence with the political party after election to further the 
cause, and we hail with satisfaction and delight the acces- 
sion to office of any earnest ‘‘labor’’ man, be he in favor 
of universal suffrage or opposed to it. The Union will 
understand from this, that although we much regret the 
change, we do not consider the Detroit Daily as wholly 
lost to us. 


a Le 


("We have the promise of some very interesting articles 
on the early history of coach-making in the U.S., from 
the pen of Mr. Epenuzer Haske, sixty-three years of 
age, a retired Coach- Maker, formerly in business at 617 
Arch street. 

Hehas in his possession the whole history of coach-making 
as far back as the Revolution, together with the styles in 
use at that day. He has also received much information 
from Mr. Francis Smith, a well known coach-maker, now in 
his 89th year. Mr. Haskell, being a man of very quick 
perception, active mind, and very ingenious, (even in his 
latter days,) we may expect a rich treat in his productions, 
and think they will be highly appreciated by our readers. 


(GC We are glad to inform our readers that we have | 


secured the services of S. G. H., one of the best carriage- 
makers in the United States, as a contributor to the columns 
of the JournaL. His first article, as introductory, will 
be found under the head of ‘‘ Hammer, Sledge and Anvil.” 
They will hereafter be accompanied by illustrations as he 
may judge for the interest of our readers. 

Our object will be to continue to add to the interest of 
the JOURNAL as we may have opportunity, and no pains 
will be spared to make it both interesting and instructive. 
The many letters we are receiving in approbation of our 
efforts to please, are highly appreciated, as well as the 
efforts of our friends to extend our circulation. 


com 


(> Our thanks are due Hon. Wm. D. Kelley for copies 
of his speeches on the ‘‘Extinguishment of the Public 
Debt,” “¢ Protection to American Labor,” and ‘‘Contrac- 
tion and Taxation.” 
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RAILROAD MONOPOLIES. 


This year the compact between New Jersey, the Cam- 
den and Amboy, and other railroad companies of that 
state, expires. The people in all parts of the State are 
strongly opposed to the continuation of these ruinous con- 
tracts, and a convention met in Trenton, a week or two 
ago, for the purpose of devising measures to prevent it- 
The anti-monopolists were represented by some of the 
ablest men in the State of all party shades. Resolutions 
were adopted unmistakably giving the verdict of the people 
against giving chartered corporations the power to fill 
their pockets at the expense of the interests of the people- 
They also strongly urge the passage of a Free Railroad 
Act. There is much cause for rejoicing among working- 
men, that the movement against monopoly is strengthening 
in all parts of the country. Pennsylvania’s Legislature 
has a majority, and we believe a handsome one at that, 
pledged to the support of free railroad measures. Much 
influence will be brought to bear by the Pennsylvania 
Central, and other roads, against such a bill, but we 
earnestly hope that our Representatives will stand firm to 
their pledges. Thus commenced, we have hopes that 
before many years pass away, we shall have a system 
guaranteeing a fairer distribution of the profits of labor in 
all business throughout the States. 
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Authorized Traveling Agents for the Journal. 


Mr. Jonn A. Apams, formerly with Edward Jenkins 
& Sons, Baltimore, Md., also with J. H. Condict & Co., 
New York, is now with Scott & Day, of this city. Having 
traveled extensively over the Western, South-western and 
Southern States, he is fully posted up in the wants of the 
trade. We wish him much success, not only in selling 
carriage materials, but in obtaining subscribers for the 
Journal, for which he is authorized to act as agent. 

Mr. A, P. GrirritH, also of the house of Scott & Day, 
has been connected with well-known houses in St. Louis 
and New York, and is well acquainted with the wants of 
coach-makers in the Western and North-western States. 
We hope he may in his travels be able to forward us a 
goodly number of subscr‘bers to the Journal, for which he 
ts authorized to receipt. 

Messrs. W. L. Jonus and G. Sropparr are well known 
to the trade, and have been connected with the firm of 
Scott & Day for several years, and are fully conversant 
with the wants of the Pennsylvania and Ohio trade. They 
will also act as our agents, and are authorized to receive 
subscriptions to the Journal and receipt for the same. 

Mr. Gzorcre .B. Hamiuron, with the firm of Felton, 
Rau & Sibley, of this city, will solicit your orders for 
Paints and varnishes, and at the saM@ time will show you 


sample copies of the JourNaL, for which he is an autho- 
rized agent. 

With such a corps of energetic working agents we feel 
confident our subscription list will be increased sufficiently 
to enable us to make the JourNnaL still more attractive 
and interesting. We hope our friends who have heretofore 
interested themselves in our behalf will not rclax their 
efforts. With the opening of Spring and the revival of 
business, we ought, at least, to add several thousand to our 
circulation. If all who are anxious for its advancement 
would but go to work and do what they can, it would be 
accomplished, and we would be able to present a publica- 
tion that would, for beauty and excellence, excel anything 
that has heretofore been published in this or any other 
country. Will you do it 2 


—t Be 


THE JOURNAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Tlaving secured so wide a circulation, doubtless those 
who have favored us with an advertisement are receiving 
their reward. We would, however, direct your attention 
more especially to them. 

Warzurton & Benper, patentees of the metallic socket 
scroll-ends, are now prepared to fill all orders that may be 
sent. Having experienced considerable difficulty in getting 
the necessary patterns made and getting the casting done, 
they have heretofore failed to meet the demands upon them 
promptly. Although seemingly a small matter, it has 
been attended with considerable expense, and a great 
amount of perseverance and energy. Having now per- 
fected their arrangements, we hope our friends will give 
them a fair trial. 


Scorr & Day, successors to W. P. Wilstach & Co., | 


dealers in coach-makers’ materials, are doing a heavy busi- 
ness in that line, probably more than any other house in the 
United States. They also furnish the JouRNAL with a 
revised list of prices monthly, which we are satisfied will 
compare favorably with the prices in any other city. To 
satisfy one’s self, all that is required is to examine it in 
connection with your bills; being fair-dealing men, and 
selling at a small advance of cost, they must eventually 
obtain a far more extended run of custom. 

MANNING, GLover & Co., importers and manufacturers 
of curled hair, &c. This firm is doing a very extensive 
business, having stores both in New York and Boston. 
The attention of coach-makers is directed to their adver- 
tisement. We feel warranted in saying that persons wish- 
ing anything in their line would find it to their advantage 
to buy of the importer or manufacturer direct, and save the 
profits of the middle men. 

Driscot, & Patmer, 43 Courtlandt street, New York, 
sole agents for Harland & Sons’ English varnish and japan. 


It is needless for us to speak of the superior qualities of 
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this varnish. It stands to-day far ahead of any other | the advertisement of H. J. Epwarp, Syracuse, New York. 


make. 
the best coach-makers in the country. 

Feiron, Rau & Sisuey, of this city, dealers im paints, 
varnishes, &c. Being manufacturers of varnish and japaa 
of a very superior quality, we would recommend our friends 
to give them atrial. Having a personal acquaintance witix 
them, we speak understandingly when we say they are 
men that can be fairly relied upon, and orders sent from a 
distance will be carefully filled. This firm revises our 
price list for paints and varnishes monthly, to which your 
attention is directed. 

Kemper Brotasrs, 168 Main street, Cincinnati, are 
extensive dealers in carriage materials, and do a heavy 
business with our Western and Southern coach-makers, 
and, we believe, give general satisfaction. We wish them 


prosperity, and hope their efforts to meet the wants of the 


trade will be appreciated. 

Mrinetr & Co., manufacturers of varnishes and japans, 
60 Pearl street, New York, and 7 South Tenth street, Phila. 
The name of Mrnerr is known among all coach-makers 
who do first-class work. To do good work you must have 
good material, and the best of testimony can be given in 
favor of Minerr & Co. 

Epwarp Jenkins & Sons, Baltimore, Md., importers 
and dealers in carriage goods, do a large business. Being 
men of enterprise, they have succeeded in establishing a 
very heavy trade, and merit a continuation of patronage 
from the readers of the JOURNAL. 

Eowarp Smita & Co., 160 William street, New York, 
manufacturers of varnishes. We remember, when first we 
went t» learn the trade, Surra’s varnish was all the rage, 
having then been in use for twenty years, and now, after a 
trial of forty years, so well have they sustained their repu- 
tation, that the cry still is Smrrm’s varnish. 

MAcKENZIE BRrotuers, 222 Baltimore street, Baltimore, 
Md., have constantly on hand a very large stock of coach 
materials, and are prepared to furnish the best quality of 
goods on very favorable terms, as their very extensive and 
increasing run of custom fully demonstrates. 

Hate Patent Wasuer Co., whose advertisement will 
be found in the JouRNAL, are now prepared to fill all 
orders. We can see no reason why these washers will not 
supersede altogether the use of leather. They are made of 
hard wood, bent round the desired size, and have the 
appearance of a substantial leather washer. We think 
they have only to be seen to become generally used, and as 
Messrs. Forbes & Sears have offered to send samples on 
application, we hope the trade will avail themselves of the 
opportunity of being fully informed respecting them. Office, 
32 Klm street, New Bedford, Mass. 

The attention of our readers is particularly directed to 


The references given in the advertisment, comprise | Persons desiring to engage in business, will doubtless find 
{ this a rare opportunity of obtaining so good a stand. 
| Syracuse being a noted place for carriage-making, and this 
i being one of the best stands in the city, we would advise 


| those who purpose commencing business this spring to make 
' no delay in informing themselves respeeting this situation. 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS, 

PuiatEe No. 14. Srx-Passencer Coupe Rookaway.— 
This design, for a family carriage, is one of the latest and 
most beautiful patterns that can be given. It is, in our 
opinion, a relief for the draftsman and body-maker to be 
able to present a style of rockaway without the old-fashion 
Germantown shape, and we think that they could not be 
more tastefully superseded than by the design we give. 
This vehicle seems near perfection for its correctness of 
sweeps, lightness of back quarters, and the coupe pillars, 
which gives it a very stylish appearance. Drop lights in 
back quarters; these can be made with curtains, instead of 
panels, with inside squabs made on a frame, for winter 
use. The winter, or glass front, is cut in two at top of the 
back lining, or underneath the guide rail. The bottom- 


and locked at the top; can be removed for summer use. 
Width of body 3 feet 8 inches on the seat; turn-under of 
pillar 4 inches. Mouldings chamfered instead of fluted. 


or burnt umber; the chamfered mouldings striped car- 
mine, edged with fine lines of gold. Inside lining, grey cloth. 

Puate No. 15. Four-sear Extension-rorp PHaToN, 
with A 'TURN-UNDER CnILp’s Srat.—Spring style of 1868. 
We present this excellent drawing of a handsome pheeton, 
which is considered one of the most fashionable at the 
present time, and very much in use. For neatness and 
lightness of appearance cannot be surpassed, and we think 
will give general satisfaction. The child’s seat, in front of 
door, is hinged to the cross rail of the body. For legs use 
stub joits, also for the back. By this manner of construe- 
tion, the legs can be folded; the back and seat turned down 
when not in use, making a four-seated pheeton. Width of 
body to take 3 feet 10 inch bows. Painting— body, black ; 
mouldings, striped; lining, blue cloth. 

Prats No. 16. Concave BonaventiA.—This original 
design is light and tasty, and is another of those fine 
draughts that we are now presenting to the public. It 
will make a desirable carriage. Can be used with or with- 
out the child’s seat in front. Sides taken from 12 inch 
white wood or poplar, concaved as shown in the draught, 
with a square mitred corner, mouldings extending around 
the body. Width onthe seat, 3{t-2in. Painting—body, 


Painting: upper panels black; lower quarters brown, raw — 


part made stationary, the top part dowled on the bottom — 


black, striped dark carmine ; inside lining, cloth or leather. 
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Wetters from the @resident. 


Persons wishing to correspond with Wh. Harpine, President of the 
O ML. U., will direct to No. 129 Butler street, South Brooklyn, N. Y. 


2°0°o 


Boston, February Ist, 1868. 

Mr. Epiror:—TIn our last communication we had barely 
time to insert the fact that we had changed our position in 
life, and was now traveling for a firm in New York in the 
capacity of a varnish agent, We will, therefore, now state 
more fully that we have not only accepted it, but have com- 
menced active duties, and, as in our last, so we repeat in 
this article, we hope all our friends will support us in our 
endeavors to earn an honest livelihood. The firm that we 
are with, Adolphus H. Louis, of No. 150 Water street, 
New York, will, at all times, be pleased to send orders, or 
price lists, to any one who may favor us with their patron- 
age; ana while we do not wish to depreciate the goods of 
any other firm, we believe ours will bear comparison with 
any in the market, therefore hope our friends, should they 
be in want, will give us a turn. “ 

As many of our friends have stated that our last year’s 
travels interested them, we propose, so long as we con- 
tinue thus, to give a short account of the places we visit. 
On the 14th of January we left New York, making a stay 
of one hour in New Haven to call on friend Edwards, 
whom we found at the bench, working on as hopefully as 
ever, with the same kind heart and friendly shake of the 
hand; but our time was limited, and so we had to say a 
hurried farewell to one of the best members the institution 
ever had in its councils. Reaching Springfield, we found 
employers and employees working along harmoniously 
together for the good of each other. Next to Worcester, 
where we are pleased to say the same good feeling exists; 
the principles of the institution are getting everywhere 
better understood, and all begin to feel that the workman 
and his employer have stood too far apart, to the great 
injury of both. Leaving Worcester, we rush through the 
hub and find ourselves in Portland, the model city for our 
trade, where employers and journeymen combine together 
to make everything harmonious for all; their motto is fair 
wages and fair profits, and under this system all have 
prospered. On our emerging from the cars, there stood 
the faithful Briggs, there, too, was New York City’s gallant 
son, Morgan, and the model Corresponding Secretary, E. 
K. Ellis, all there to bid us welcome, and so with each of 
them in the city. Old associations came crowding up 
around us all, and after the labor of the day in our busi- 
ness we spent an hour or two in social converse; that, we 
think, will not soon be forgotten by any one who was pre- 
sent, and we are sure they never will be by us. We were 
pleased to find that all had disposed of all their sleighs, an 
article for which Portland has now become famous. We 
also find that carriage factories are increasing here; a new 
joint stock company haying been formed in which C. P. 
Kimball holds a large amount of stock, and has, as he told 
us, the general superintendence. The new factory is quite 
large and admirably arranged for the business. When we 
were there it was scarcely finished ; did space permit we 
would give a full description of it. Mr. Kimball informed 
us that the company design manufacturing, almost 
exclusively, a carriage called the jump-seat, of which he 


is the patentee. We can only wish him success, for so 
liberal a man as he is deserves it. 


Bidding our friends farewell in Portland, we started for 
Bangor, about 130 miles further east, calling at Lewiston, 
Augusta. Gardiner, Kendall Mills and Skowhegan, in all of 
which places thereis more or less carriage-making done, espe- 
cially in Bangor—there being some four or five large shops 
there. In summer time no doubt this is a most delightful 
section of country, the rivers and scenery among the 
mountains being almost enchanting, especially along the 
Kennebec ; but at this season it is not very inviting. Our 
next place to visit was Saco, near Portland, where we 
were entirely unknown, but did not remain so long, for we 
soon found ourselves surrounded by friends, although we had 
never seen one of them before, and we allin the evening spent 
some time together to the mutual happiness and enjoyment 
of every one; and when the next morning called us to our 
duties again in some distant city, we left them with regrets, 
hoping some day, if we were spared, to see them all again. 
Then we visited Dover, Kxeter, Haverhill, Amesbury, 
Lawrence, and other places, which we should, if space 
would allow, like to describe, and perhaps we may some 
day publish our Note Book. Now we go through the hub 
again, reach Taunton and so on to New Bedford, where 
Hazzard is already in the depot to meet and welcome us to 
the City of Whale Oil; but, although they spend much of 
their time in attending to the whale fishing, they also know 
how to build carriages. There is some four large shops 
here, the largest being George L. Brownell’s, who is doing 
quite a large business. Brownell & Ashley also have a 
large shop; they are just now engaged in getting out some 
new three-wheeled wagons; they are specially adapted for 
large cities as they will turn in their own space, thus pre- 
venting much confusion in crowded streets. It would take 
more space than we can occupy to describe it fully, but we 
may say that the front wheel is enclosed in a perfect iron 
circle, similar to a tire, beng placed edgeways, that forms 
a groove for the axle and shaft attachment to revolve in. 
They have secured a patent for it, and intend shortly to 
print a full description. This firm turns out alarge amount 
of work. Then last, but not least, we have Forbes & 
Sears, who have an excellent factory ; we had quite a long 
talk with Mr. Forbes, who is a practical mechanic, and as 
such feels keenly for those who labor. We were much 
pleased to hear the expressions of good-will towards his 
hands, as given by Mr. Forbes; they were of the right 
kind, and tell us very plainly that there is a spirit abroad 
in men’s minds, to-day, that there never was before, and that 
they are willing to do justice on all sides. This is very 
different to what it used to be, and let us hope the spirit 
will grow till it reaches all—both employers and workmen. 
If the institution in this short time has worked these great | 
changes, what may we not hope it will do in a few more 
years ¢ 


We were very much pleased to find that all worked harmo- 
niously in New Bedford among the entire trade. We spent 
a short time in social conversation in the evening with our 
friends, all strangers to us except friend Luce, who soon 
made us acquainted with everyone, and in five minutes we 
were quite at home, and we certainly must say we never. 
spent a more agreeable evening, or met with more kind 
treatment ; cach and everyone did all they could to make 
our very short stay agreeable, and friend Luce, having 
through the bracing air of New England fully recovered 
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from the damp air of those cellars in Cincinnati, was quite 
at home to do all he could for us. We were taken through 
all the shops, and friend Hazzard finally saw us off from 
the depot. All in New Bedford we feel assured are inte- 
rested in our welfare; we left them with regret, and hope 
to see them again soon. But we have outrun our space, 
so we close for this month. Our time is now very limited 
for writing, so we crave pardon for imperfections. 
W. Harpine. 


Correspondence. 


ka We do not hold ourselves responsible for the views of our corres- 
pondents ; but while we give a wide margin for the expression of oppo- 
site opinions, the language used must be respectful, and free from all 
personalities, and it will be our aim to guard the columns of the Journal 
against anything of a scurrilous or slanderous nature. Care should be 
- taken by correspondents to send manuscript written in a plain hand, and 
on one side of the paper only. In all cases the real name of the writer 
must accompany each communication, but tt will be withheld from publi- 
cation when desired, 


~ 


STRAY STEPS IN THE WANDERINGS OF A 
TRAMPING JOUR, 


FROM SUN-UP TO SUN-DOWN. 


How sweet is the “ grunt of the pigs”’ in the morning, 
What dreams their Loup grunt brings up in the night, 

And you think it’s a sin their fat ribs to be scorning, 
Then swear that next day you will try just one bite. 


CHAPTER Il.—‘‘ ROOT HOG OR DIE.”’ 


When six o’clock came, I put on my coat and was in the 
act of leaving the ‘‘ paint shop” for Joe’s departments, 
when he appeared at the door. ‘‘Hullo,’’ says he, in a 
frightened manner, ‘‘ whar are you goin’ to; ain’t got tired 
and quit, hev you?’ “Yes,” I answered, « I should think 
it was time to quit, don’t you?” « Wall,” quoth he, 
«¢what have we done to yer; ain’t you bin treated often 
enough 2”? ** Why,’’ said I, astonished, ‘‘ you have-done 
nothing to me, but it is six o’clock, and [ always quit 
work at that time, don’t you?” ‘Why, no” said he, 
‘cwe allers keeps on ti]l sun-down from sun-up!’’ I was 
‘‘stumped,” but I tried my best to convince Joe that it 
was wrong to over-task a man’s strength or energies ; that 
it was an established rule everywhere to work but ten 
hours, and that in most of the Hastern States they were 
agitating and would, undoubtedly, soon declare eight hours 
sufficient for a day’s work. I told him I never did work 
such long hours as he proposed I should, and that I was 
certain [ could earn my wages fully in ten hours, but Joe 
could not ‘‘see it ;’’ he allers worked from sun-up to sun- 
down, and his father ’afore him, and they allers got along 
well enough. He did not want to be ugly about it, or to 
hurt my feelins, yet ’twant no use trying to make him believe 
’at_ aman could do a day’s work in the time I stated; in 
short, I was (through my necessity,) driven to agree to it. 

‘<In the great march of progress,’ the ten-hour system 
had not yet reached the region of Wallowville. There; [ 
had not intended to let out the name of the city, but for 
fear some one else might be induced to try it, let them 
remember the name—if you once do try it you will not 
forget it; [ know | won't. 


Well, when sundown came, (and it came very slowly,) 
Joe sung out, ‘‘Come on, Fred, let’s go to supper.” I 
forgot to say that—l was to be boarded by the boss—I 
was not slow to answer the call. Arriving at the house, 
we were met my Mat, with the «‘two tin cups” full to the 
brim with ‘‘groceries.”” As | felt tired, I did not object, 
and [ bolted it. Joe, of course, done so likewise, and 
handed his cup back to Mat, with a «fill ’em again, you 
brat, don’t you see as we've got strangers in the house; 
haint yer got no manners ?’’ Mat shot off after the stuff. 
Joe, turning to me, said, ‘‘ You'll excuse him, Fred, he’s 
young, but I’m feared I’ll never learn him nothing. I 
must get you to take hold of him.”’ «‘ Certainly,”’ said I. 
Here Mat came in with the extra whisky. I declined to 
drink, and Joe got offended, so, to ‘‘satisfy him,” I took 
the second dose. He showed me round to the back of the 
house, where was a bench and a couple of tin basins for 
washing purposes, also a rough but clean towel hanging 
against the wall. By the time we got through washing, a 
woman’s voice yelled out, ‘‘ Mat, tell yer daddy supper’s 
ready.” Mat telled his daddy and his daddy telled me. 
[ followed into the supper room, which I found to be a 
large unplastered apartment, answering for kitchen, sitting 
room, eating room, and, of course, drinking room, and 
occasionally, on Sundays, card room. 


Mrs. Joe must not be forgotten. She was a very large 
woman, with very black hair and eyes, not at all bad 
looking, but with a slip-shod, slovenly air about her, and 
oh, ye gods, she was an inveterate smoker—morning, noon, 
and I believe night, she smoked; she never stopped, except 
to sleep and eat—I was going to say or talk—but she did 
not dispense with the use of her corn-cob pipe even when 
using her tongue. She worked and smoked and talked, 
and talked and worked, but still she smoked. 

‘‘Good evening, Mister,” she said, good naturedly, «1 
’spose you’re the new jour from Well, sit down to 
supper. Hope you’ll like it down here. Right nice place 
when you get to know the folks. You must’nt expect sich 
nice things to eat here as you’d getin ——. Hope you and 
Joe will get along; I think you will. Joe, sit down, and 
help him to some of that ar’ pork.” : 

He did so, and then remarked, ‘‘ we use a considerabul 
pork out here, Fred., but its right good, all corn fed; I 
raise my own hogs, show ’em to you to-morrer. Hev some 
of this hominy? I raise my own corn, Fred.; me, Mat 
and the old woman. When we hain’t got much to do in 
the shop we'll take a hand at the corn-tield, reckon ’twill 
want hoeing soon. We kin git long easier now since 
you’re here, the old woman will hey nough to do round the 
house. I ’spose you kin hoe corn; O! well, soon learn, 
its just good fun ; it will amuse you when we ain’t busy.” 

1 thought it was strange amusement, but said nothing, 
determined that although I might agree to work from sun- 
up to sun-dewn, and although [ did not object to painting 
‘wild buffalers,’’ and drinking tin cups full of ‘« groceries,” 
I was determined not to be fond of amusement, nor to seek 
fer pleasure hoeing corn in midsummer. » 


Now pork, fat pork, is my abomination. If there is 
anything in the way of eating material to which I have an 
objection, it is this infernal staple of Western household 
economy. Hog and hominy Iam down on you! Tf dis- 
liked you before I ever saw Wallowville, but now the very 
thought of you, even in writing of you, nearly gives me 
an attack of bile. I told Joe L never did indulge in pork, 
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it was not suited to my constitution. I had worked so 
long at painting that I was a little touched with the pain- 
ter’s colic, and that my physician in * * ordered me 
not to use it. He opened his eyes with astonishment ; Mrs. 
Joe took the corn cob from her mouth; Mat’s mouth was 
wide open with natural surprise. All were staring at me 
as if I was a new specimen of the genus homo. ‘ Not eat 
pork,”’ they all exclaimed in a breath, ‘what in thunder 
do you expect to eat if you don’t eat it ?”’ said Joe, recov- 
ering from his astonishment, ‘“‘you can’t get nuthin else 
out yere. Pork ain’t healthy, eh! Why, Fred, I’m be 
sniggered, ef I ever I heard the beat of that before. Look 
at me, ain’t I healthy, and the old woman, and Mat, ain’t 
they healthy? We was all raised on pork; I’ve eat pork 
senst I was a Joskins, and I kin raise the best hogs in the 
county, and I’m as good a judge uv it as thar is in these 
parts, and I tell yer, Fred., by thunder, this yer is the best 
piece of hog I ever sot down too; bust the doctor; sail 
into it, man, arid don’t mind what he says. Old woman 
bring some molasses to Fred.; put some of that on it, that 
will make it go slick enough.’’ Oh, Lord! I had often 
heard of pork and molasses, but never met the animal 
before. This settled the case for me as regards that meal, 
‘‘but a man don’t know what he may come to.” ‘‘Tra- 
velers meet strange bed-fellows,” and eventually I got so 
used to Wallowville fare, that I tolerated it. I had to, 
for it was eat ‘‘hog or die.” 

I got a very good comfortable place to sleep in ; my half 
of the up-stairs was in summer nice and cool, and in win- 
ter also. I say my half, for Joe, Mrs. Joe and Mat occu- 
pied the other half of the up-stairs, the whole floor being 
in one, without any partition or division, unless it was 
an imaginary line commencing at the head of the stairs 
and running across the room; the half towards the front 
being Mrs. Joe’s boudoir, shared by Joe and Mat, the half 
towards the rear being mine. This arrangement was a 
very convenient one, as well as economical, for one candle 
at bedtime was sufficient for all of us to retire by. At first 
| my ‘‘native modesty’ was just a little shocked by such an 
arrangement, but when I found it was one of the institu- 
tions of the kentry, like the pork, I took it good humoredly, 
and talked with Joe while the lady of the house took off 
her stockings, and pulled on my shirt in the morning while 
Mrs. Joe donned her drapery, and thought not but it was 
all right, and so it was, ‘‘ for where ignorance is bliss ’tis 
folly to be wise.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED IN OUR NEXT.) 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


A QOOAGH-MAKER ON THE RAIL. 


Mr. Eprror:—After an interregnum of one month’s 
duration, I resume the pleasurable task of furnishing you, 
and through our JourNnaL its many readers, with the 
results of my farther wanderings in search of the pictu- 
resque. Beginning nearest my point d’appui, I present 
you herewith a farther description of the Queen City and 
its vicinity. After dinner of the sixth day’s proceedings, 
in company of Bros. Capron, Hubbard, Briggs, Morrow 
and Coffin, we visited the famous suspension bridge across 
the Ohio river, and having no doubt that a description of 
it will be interesting to those who have not had the plea- 
sure of visiting it, we will proceed. The towers are two 
hundred and thirty feet high and one thousand and six 
feet apart; the entire span of the bridge is sixteen hun- 


dred and six feet. Ohio and Kentucky are thereby united, 
not only by the bridge but by a horse railroad, which runs 
across the great bridge between Cincinnati and Covington, 
starting every ten minutes. From the Ohio side, across 
the bridge, through Covington and return, the circuit is 
nearly three miles. Brother Capron, our fat knight, ex- 
pressing the wish to see some of the fair daughters of Ken- 
tucky, we accompanied him across the bridge, which 
landed our feet in the famous State, whose exploration was 
made by the celebrated adventurer Daniel Boone, in the 
year 1770, when he penetrated into its then remote and 
inhospitable wilds. 


Passing up the main street of Covington, we came upon 
a large tobacco warehouse, which we entered, where we 
saw the staple in large hogsheads shape, the staves having 
been removed, and large men of African descent were 
employed with huge crowbars in bringing them to bear on 
the centre of the tobacco, for the purpose of getting a 
bunch as sample te be shown on day of sale. Oovington 
is situated on the banks of the Ohio river, below the mouth 
of the Licking, upon a fine plain, mostly above the highest 
flood of the Ohio, commanding a fine view of Cincinnati, 
which lies directly opposite. Newport and the villages of 
Jamestown and Brooklyn, embracing about two thousand 
acres, will, in a few years, probably be consolidated into 
one town. It contains several rolling mills, iron foundries, 
and steam mills, and a manufactory of silk goods; it also 
contains the Newport Barracks, garrisoned by United 
States troops. At Covington many persons doing business 
in Cincinnati reside, owing to the facilities of intercourse, 
being connected by the bridge as well as steam ferries. It 
being necessary that we should be on roll call at two o’clock, 
in Convention, made our stay in the State limited. We 
returned just as the gavel sounded. 

Having been appointed on the Committee on Co-opera- 
tion with Bros. Hubbard, Hasson, Rylands and Curtis, we 
obtained leave of absence to visit a co-operative cabinet 
factory, for the purpose of gaining information in regard to 
the system, which with them has been more than success- 
ful. Starting with a capital of $16,000, with sixteen men, 
the capital stock at this time is $96,000, employing nearly 
six hundred men. Returning we made our report in favor 
of co-operation, which may be seen in the constitution ; 
after which, we ballotted for the purpose of determining 
the place of holding the next Convention, it being decided 
in favor of Troy, N. Y. 


In the evening we attended a second mass meeting of 
No. 10, at their hall, when brief remarks were made by 
Bres. Harding and Rylands. They were followed by Bros. 
Smith, of St. Louis; Hubbard, of Worcester, (and our fat 
contributor) Capron, of Albany, who said it was only a 
joke of the President’s that he was put up to speak. In 
company of Bros. Harding, Donahue, Brennan, Hagerty 
and others, we left the speakers to entertain No. 10, 
while we were piloted by Bro. Smith, and others of No. 10, 
to the mass meeting of the tailors, after which we sought 
the ‘fond embrace of Morpheus,’ but in so doing, with 
the thermometer at 87, and those large and numerous 
mosquitoes of the city, we found it extremely difficult to 
court ‘‘ gentle balmy sleep.’’ Upon arising in the morning, 
we were informed by several of the delegates that they also 
passed a wakeful night. ‘The President became so exas- 
perated during the night, with the mosquitoes or something 
else, that he arose from his bed, and seizing a chair, placed 
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himself in a defiant attitude, threatening instant death to 
any intruders who might pass over the transom, on wings 
or otherwise. Our fat Knight was in possession of a coat, 
which he did not claim the ownership of, and his door 
being locked, he could give no satisfactory excuse, but 
intimated that perhaps the mosquitoes carried it through 
the transom and left it in the room. Also, in the mid hour 
of the night, was heard in the halls the cry of ‘stop 
thiet,’’ and hurried steps and slamming and locking of 
doors, all being accounted for in the morning by one of the 
delegates being minus of his coat, and his looking glass, 
wash bowl and pitcher, having disappeared very mysteri- 
ously. We were also informed, at the breakfast table, 
that a Cincinnati physician undertakes to prove that the 
insect called the mosquito is a blessing, not a curse; their 
bite 1s healthy and necessary. (What a healthy place New 
Jersey must be.) 


He is turning his attention to raising them, and hopes to 
turn some out with stings as large as a toothpick. Excuse 
us, for the bills presented that night were as large as we 
feel able to meet, and if compelled to meet those any larger, 
we shall take the benefit of the bankrupt act. 


This being the morning of the seventh day’s proceedings, 
it was occupied in electing the balance of the officers; the 
afternoon by fixing the salaries of the President and Secre- 
tary, and the report of the Committee on Resolutions, the 
presentation of a fine gold pin, representing a miniature 
eoach, by Union No. 10, through Bro. Bonte, to President 
Harding. After returning his thanks, we adjourned, and 
visited the reservoir for supplying the city with water. 
Its capacity will be one hundred million gallons, sufficient 
to furnish a much larger one. It will be at an elevation of 
sixty feet higher than the old reservoir; a more natural 
location for a reservoir could not be found. It is in a 
gulch back of Mount Adams, in Eden Park, enclosed on 
three sides by lofty hills, so that only one wall of masonry 
is necessary, Which faces the river. This front wall will 
be sixty-two feet long, and one hundred and nine feet high, 
with a tower on each end, and an ornamented iron railing 
on the top. The depth of the reservoir will be twenty-five 
feet, a wall of masonry will divide the reservoir into two 
parts, the water first being pumped from the Ohio river 
into the upper portion of the basin to settle, and then drawn 
off into the lower portion to be forwarded to the city through 
the supply pipes. The affluent tunnel, running north- 
westerly to the Mill Creek road, will be 1,010 feet long. 
The plan of the tunnel contemplates a carriage drive also 
through the hill, by which Kden Park, when completed, 
and rendered the resort that it should be, may be reached 
from that direction. There is a sewer, six feet high and 
five feet wide, that penetrates the centre reservoir, for car- 
rying off the washings, &c., to the river. This is tapped 
by numerous drains in various directions. The grade of 
descent of the main sewer to the river is eleven feet in every 
one hundred. Eden Park embraces one hundred and sixty- 
five acres, on lofty ground, in the 11th and 17th Wards, 
the river side being a steep bluff, overlooking the river and 
and Kentucky shore for a long distance. The most splendid 
panoramic views of the La Belle reyier, above and below, 
are spread out beneath you, and the gratified eye can hardly 
tire of gazing upon them. The ground is very undulating, 
diving into deep gorges, and swelling into great hills and 
knolls, that, with a little application of taste and art, could 
be rendered as picturesque as anything in Central Park. 


In about the centre of the park is a lofty hill, which would 
form a magnificent spot for the music stand. 

After looking upon all this, we returned to the hotel with 
an exceedingly good appetite. In the evening, several of 
the Eastern delegates, who had obtained leave of absence, 
embarked for home, whilst, in company of other brothers, 
we attended the meeting of the Carpenters’ Union, where, 
owing to our President’s demands, we are inflicted by 
another act of cruelty—in calling us upon the stand to dis- 
play our oratorical ability. If the infliction was no more 
severe on the auditors than it was upon us, we are satisfied ; 
but at some future day will repay him by calling him out 
when he is not in the humor for public speaking. To- 
morrow is the eighth and last day of the Convention, of 
which we will write in next JournNAL. Until then, we 
will beg leave to sign ourselves, truly and fraternally, 

Yours of No. 8 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


A JOUR ON THE RAMPAGE, 

Mr. Eprror:—About the 15th of December, a man 
named Foust came to my shop and solicited employment. 
I hired him, and he worked five days for me, when I bought 
him a pair of boots and paid his board bill. This over- 
paid him $2.75. On Saturday he pawned the boots at a 
hotel, and got pretty drunk. That night he got into my 
shop, and remained in it until after twelve o’clock. While 
there he burned up about 100 spokes; then he broke into 
the paint shop, and took a diamond, a satchel and some 
brushes. The satchel he filled with all the small tools in 
my shop, consisting of bitts, chisels, &c., and then left. 
He is a man about thirty-five years old, about six feet high, 
large boned, rough in appearance, sandy whiskers and hair, 
and light blue eyes. Claims to have run a shop in Warren, 
Pa., but was burned out. Learned his trade in Massachu- 
setts. Has worked in Philadelphia and other places, and 
seems very willing to tell of his faults. For this man or 
his arrest I will pay a reward of $25. 

W.R. Cuurca, North Kast, Pa. 


[The above letter is from a subscriber. Such men are 
dangerous when at large, and should be placed where the 
dogs won’t bark at them, and where they will have ample 
opportunity for repentance.—Eb.] 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 
PETERSBURG, RENSSAELAER Co., N. Y., Jan. 30. 

Mr. Evitor.—Experience, we are told, is a great teacher, 
and we have learned through the past that we require the 
unity of our craftsmen to prevent our profession from 
becoming obsolete, and the time spent in acquiring a know- | 
ledge of our business an unproductive waste. Hitherto 
we have been at the mercy of insidiously-propagated and 
systematic efforts to lessen, by piece-meal, the remunera- 
tion of our labor. Is it not clearly our duty to check the 
tide that brings to us nothing but disaster, that carries with 
it naught but ruin? Why is it that instead of our profes- 
sion being respected, it is debased? The fault lies with 
us. Hitherto we have failed in being united, and thus 
broken down, at the will and combinations of others. We 
have failed to assert our independence, and been hurried 
to the slaughter—a too willing sacrifice to Mammon’s 
rapacious maw. But I hope the good times are coming 
for us, when these things cannot continue. It remains 
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with us, as journeymen coach-makers, to say whether we 
shall have such prices for our toil as we ought in justice 
to receive, an amount that will enable us to maintain our 
families in a manner that will confer honor upon ourselves 
and the profession. Below I present some of the con- 
siderations which I think ought to command the attention 
of our brethren throughout the United States and Canada. 

Ist. Noticethe unsystematic manner in which apprentices 
are taken in our business; as it is at present many jour- 
neymen are made but few real mechanics. That such is 
the fact few will deny. Thereby the quality of our work 
recedes, when it should advance, to the detriment of our- 
selves and employers. I refrain from forestalling the judg- 
ment of our brethren in this vital matter by advancing 
any theory of my own, but feel assured that, by a united 
effort, a wise and judicious plan can be agreed upon, just 
to ourselves and employers ; protecting them from losing 
apprentices while their apprenticeship is unexpired, and 
ourselves from the competition of the botch. 


2d. We need for the instruction of our members, appren- 
tices and journeymen, the establishment of reading rooms 
and libraries, where we can congregate after the day’s 
labor is over, happily blending together our thoughts and 
interests for the welfare of our craft. To establish reading 
rooms, where apprentices and others could spend their 
evenings in acquiring knowledge, such as is drawn from 
papers, periodicals, and books, besides enjoying the expe- 
rience of those better versed in our profession, with whom 
they will necessarily be brought in contact, would be an 
event laudable, and command the attention of society at 
large; besides such an enterprise would lessen the number 
of those who now frequent and too often become victims 
of the many dens of iniquity on every hand, ready to 
entice the young and thoughtless away from the paths of 
rectitude and virtue. In connection with a reading room 
and library, a school of designs should be established, 
where each could be permitted to display his talent in 
designing in each of the departments of coach-making. 
The good effects of such general schooling in our branch 
of industry, it must be apparent to every one, would create 
a desire on the part of each one to excel, which could not 
be otherwise than beneficial. 


3d. We want a thorough Union, extending to every 
county in every State in the United States, also in Canada, 
to prevent, as far as possible, the reduction of prices in 
any one locality. Through an enterprising Union, we shall 
be constantly advised of the movements that may arise, 
wherever they may be, and, if to our detriment, timely 
precaution can be taken to prevent any injurious effects 
that might otherwise arise; also, the Union should fix the 
scales of prices, in such a manner that we could supply 
the demand for our labor, in a short time, wherever such 
demand might exist. And again, it is necessary (I regret 
to say it,) to have our obligations made stronger, whereby 
we can prevent our own members from working under 
price for the paltry pretext of getting employment. _ 

4th. This Union is necessary to protect the generous 
portion (and they are, we rejoice to say, not a few in num- 
ber,) of our employers. It is our duty to protect them 
from the labor-crushing, iron-spoiling, wood-butchering, 
house-daubing and other competitors; for herein lies the 
difficulty of which we complain. A sharper, of the Peter 
Funk style, engages in the manufacture of coaches. Oh, 
he can’t pay good prices, and have good work done, but 
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Our business is the 
manufacturing of a luxury, to a great degree, and not a 
utility, and he who buys the same expects that in its 
mechanism the appearance shall not be deceptive; and yet 
how often is the beautiful appearance but a prelude to the 
inward cheat, all of which arises solely from cheap labor. 

In the foregoing I have briefly sketched but a few of the 
things which most nearly concern us as a body, and although 
T consider our cause just, I expect opposition, because our 
object will not be appreciated, and such opposition will 
sometimes come from those who will be most benefitted by 


'our course; but such opposition will be transitory. When 


the end is effected, laudations will follow censure, and men 
everywhere will point to our deeds and object as worthy 
of emulation. J. HT. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 

Mr. Eprtor :—Our friend, D. Board, in No. 4, Vol. 3, 
in speaking of his manner of drafting, says, ‘‘ Should any 
one differ with us, or not understand. we say, as in the 
commencement, it will afford us pleasure to answer their 
inquiries,” I take advantage of his generous offer, and 
ask him in what manner he gets line No. 2, in the draft of 
the coach, in No. 2, Vol. 3? The explanation says, «‘ Mea- 
sure from line figure 2, 27 inches; draw a perpendicular 
line 27 inches, being the centre of the wheel. Measure 6 
inches from this line, the centre of the wheel, and draw 
line, figure 6, this being the centre of king or body bolt. 
You can now strike the front wheel, which is 3 feet 6 
inches.”’ In looking at the article referred to, you will 
notice line 2 is not mentioned up to this time. What I 
wish to know is, how this line is established? I would 
also inquire, why and how the front wheel is turned from 
the point 6 inches in advance of the centre of front wheel ? 
I trust D. Board will not think this of too small import- 
ance to answer, or laugh at the ignorance prevailing to 
such an alarming extent in the craft of the West. He 
must remember our communications are cut off, both front 
and rear; in fact, had Robinson Crusoe belonged to the 
craft, his facilities for carriage-making would have been as 
good in his island home as are ours on the prairies of 
Hlinois. 

T am pleased to see the name of friend Harper, of Butler, 
(four miles distant,) make an appearance in the JOURNAL. 
He is a warm advocate of the jour., though opposed to no 
rightful interest of the boss. He takes great interest in 
all things pertaining to the craft, as every one that has 
been a reader of the Monopoly Organ (C. M. Magazine,) 
well knows. In speaking of the Organ, I see the editor 
has had another little spell. Judging fromthe last number, 
I should say his shadow and the coal trade are on the 
decline. M. W. M. 


To Imrrare Manocany.—The surface of any close- 
grained wood is planed smooth, and then rubbed with a 
solution of nitrous acid. Next apply, with a soft brush, 
a mixture of one ounce of dragon’s blood, dissolved in a 
pint of alcohol, and with the addition of one-third of an 
ounce of carbonate of soda. When the polish diminishes 
in brilliancy, it may be restored by the use of a little cold 
drawn linseed oil. 
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encil, Dale and Seuart. 


D. BOARD, EDITOR. 


FRENOH OR SQUARE RULE. 


PART THIRD. 
BY A PRACTICAL CARRIAGE ARCHITECT. 


As we have completed the patterns, we will now 
ipply the French or, rightly called, the square 
‘ule. In laying down our cant we may introduce 
lines not known in this rule, but these points it is 
useless to discuss; by experience, we have found 
by the introduction of these lines, we can produce 
a much better swept body. The lines we allude to 
are the cheat lines S S, also the dotted lines between 
the roof-rail and the cheat lines, which are the arm- 
rail sweeps. The object in these lines is to reduce 
the thickness of stuff of the bottom side at the 
foot of the back and front pillars, which carries an 
easy sweep up the pillars. We now proceed and 
lay down the cant; width of body is 53 inches, E 
line being the bottom of draft board or the centre 
line. You can lay off half the width of body from 
line E, 264 inches on lines B and H, with the roof- 
rail pattern placed at these two points draw line G. 
This gives 3 feet 9 inches on the seat. Take your 
dividers, and from line ©, being the face of the 
bottom side, and the other point put to line B, 
being the hinge or standing pillar; having that dis- 
tance, you can prick it on lines H and B from line 
(x, ‘and draw line D the full length of body, being 
the face of the bottom side on thecant. P is pump- 
handle space, the dotted lines the manner of letting 
into the bottom side. Measure from line D 1} 
inches, and draw line J, being the thickness and 
inside of the rocker. Next you will draw the cheat 
lines SS. Starting the sweep on lines H and B, 
cheating of it 3 inch at the front and back end of 
bottom side, by this line we will draw another line, 
which is the dotted line, being the sweep of the 
arm rails, measure 1 inch from the outside sweep, 
front and back, and draw lines R R. 

Now lay off the concave boot, which is 34 inches 
wide; measure 17 inches from line EH, andjon lines 
W and T draw line X, this being the outs de of the 
boot. Now draw the perpendicular line N; this 
line gives the point where the boot leaves he front 
pillar on the cant, and draw the concave line as 
represented in the diagram. This concave piece 
on the cant is the neck pattern K. Measure 2 
inches from line X, and draw line O, which is the 
thickness of pattern L and the panel. Measure 14 
inches from line O and draw line M, which is the 
toe board, bracket pattern. You can draw the 
line inside of boot, leveling for the rocker plate. 
This plate is 24 inches by 3 inch, corner turned 
on the back bar to receive two screws, front ending 
on the toe board bracket. We have now laid out 
the cant sufficient to ascertain the thickness of stuff 
required for the different parts of the body. You 
can take your dividers, and at the points of the 
drafts where the pieces are to be placed to get 


the thickness required. Bottom- 
side from 4 inch staff, roof-rail 4 
inches, back and front pillars 34 
inches, standing pillars 2 inches, 
rocker underneath the door 12 
inches, pump-handle 2 inches, 
neck pattern K to form the con- 
cave 3} inches, L 1% inches, F 2 
inches, I 1$ inches. You can 
mark the thickness on the pat- 
terns, for convenience in getting 
out the stuff. 


Wammer, Sletge aut Anuil. 


V. ULCAN, EDITOR. 


We insert this month another 
drawing of a coach-carriage, with 
an eccentric wheel and stiff draw 
bar, and shall continue furnishing 
platform carriages for this depart- 
ment, until we have given all that 
are in use, as they have never 
before been published in this coun- 
try by any magazine devoted to 
the interest of coach-making. 

This carriage is intended for hard 
service, although it does not have 
the style of other carriages. With 
this kind of fifth wheel we get a 
good baring when it is turned 
under the body. These are made 
solid with a plate on the two beds. 
Fig. 1 represents the lower part. 
A A the king or body bolt, for 
dimensions, we refer you to the No- 
vember number, half fifth wheel 
coach carriage. Fig. 2. The top 
part of carriage. 


Odds and Ends of Ooach-Makiug. 


BY 8. G. H. 


No part of a coach is more 
worthy of attention, and receives 
less, than that known as the “ car- 
riage’? or ‘‘carriage-part.”’ = [t 
has always been the custom of 
bosses to give this work to ap- 
prentices and pretended journey- 
men, who could do nothing else ; 
and the result was, instead of making carriages, they made 
what might with more propriety be called miscarriages, 
for the half-formed, ill-shaped things were worthy of no 
other name; and, I am sorry to say, that too many such 
workmen are still employed at this branch of our trade, 
not only in ‘‘cheap shops,’ but in shops which, in all 
other respects, turn out first-class work. 

Good carriage-makers are scarce, and will be until em- 
ployers are willing to pay a price that will induce compe- 
tent men to devote themselves to this particular part ; and 
then the supply will never be greater than the demand, for 
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to be a gocd carriage-maker a man must first be a good 
mechanic. Hemust have some knowledge of body-making, 
ironing and carving, besides having a well-cultivated eye; 
and if he is something of a machinist so much the better, 
for the carriage is a machine made for the express purpose 
of carrying the body, and a little knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of machinery will often be a great benefit. But 
above all, he should have a ‘‘ good eye,” for patterns are 
of but little use except to assist in getting sweeps, so the 
greater part must be done with the eye only as a guide; 
then again, he needs it in giving the carriage a proportion to 
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correspond with the body, for each part should be in har- 
mony with the other, and not look, when it is done, as 
though it was made of remnants from several different 
kinds of jobs. This is one of the secrets of making a nice 
coach. No matter how well-shaped the body, how tasty 
the carriage, how finely painted or elegantly trimmed the 
job may be, if there is no harmony in the different parts, 
there will be no beauty in the whole. 

Faults of this kind may be seen in every repository, and 
often prevents the sale of a job. The customer may not 
be able to tell where the fault lies, but he knows it is 
there, although he admits that it is a well-shaped body, 
and well finished all through; but when he stands off and 
looks at it he don’t like it, and nine times out of ten you 
will find the fault to be a badly proportioned carriage. 


Putty-Atnite and Paint- rush. 


P. ALETTE, EDITOR. 


Mr. Epvivor:—We stated in our closing remarks last 
month that we would say something on the nature of dif- 
ferent varnishes this month; but there is a variety of 
things that we wish to speak of, and that we think, per- 
haps, will be of more importance to our readers this month, 
so we will defer that part to a more convenient time. 

The first subject that we shall mention is the one that is 
now, at the present moment, agitating the trade more than 
any other; we mean the dispensing with lead and filling. 
It will be remembered that in a former article we gave the 
process of using a patent paint, that had then just been 
brought out, and was being used by one of the largest 
shops m the City of New York. We now wish to state 
that, after a fair trial, that process has fallen through, and 
we believe they have gone back to the old process; it being 
feund the cheapest, and, what is also of more importance, 
the best. Having this part of the JouRNAL in our charge, 
we give these facts to caution all against buying an article 
that will be of no use to them. It is, we hear, being 
extensively sold in different parts of the country; our 
friends will, therefore, make a note of it. But because this 
has failed, the subject is not by any means to die out. 
‘Lhere are other Richmonds in the field, but these do not 
propose to do away with filling; they only propose to dis- 
pense with the lead. There is to be no priming at all, but 
a coat of preparation on which the filling is to be put, then 
to be rubbed in the usual way. Of the relative merits of 
these plans we cannot give any positive advice. There are 
two of them; we have seen samples of the work of both. 
Like all other things in painting, time alone can test them. 
If, however, they can be made to answer, and the painter 
can get rid of lead altogether, we presume he will be the 
last to complain, for it greatly injures his health, and few 
in a paint shop like to do the leading. We shall, therefore, 
hail with satisfaction any new process that will work well 
without lead. The saving in time, too, would be some- 
thing; the saving in room, in many shops, would be still 
more, as the bodies would not have to stand round so long, 
taking up the space that might be used for other purposcs. 

We shall, from time to time, note the progress made in 
these new articles. The season is just now commencing 
for spring work; the sleighs being’ all done for this winter. 
But before we take leave of them, we should like to men- 
tion one or two that we have seen; as the style of painting 
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is likely to be much more adopted next year, we will, there- 
fore, give a short description of them. The top or body 
was painted zine white, broad stripe of gold edged with 
blue, and two fine lines of carmine some distance from 
them, say three-quarters to an inch from the gold line. 
The centre of the panel, also, had a crest on it. The only 
thing that was wrong about it, to our thinking, was, that 
the body was varnished. It is true, it was English varnish, 
and light. Still it destroyed the white. Had the lines 
only been varnished, we think it would have looked much 
better. But the runners were the great feature that we 
desire to speak about, as they were quite novel. The 
bottom frame, right through up to the dash, was done with 
silver bronze all over, then all the stay irons were done with 
gold bronze, the uprights painted carmine. The gold and 
silver was striped blue, with a fine line of carmine a short 
distance from it; the carmine part was also striped blue, 
and then a fine line of white some short distance from it. 
It is rather late to say anything about sleighs now, but we 
thought we could not pass these by, even at this late date. 

For the spring style, (we may say, having kept our eyes 
pretty wide open,) we believe that black is quite discarded, 
and that we shall see this season some of the best styles, 
in fancy colors, that have ever been painted. The much 
abused ultramarine blue is likely to come into favor; if 
properly put on, and the brilliancy of the color preserved, 
we have no doubt it would beeome popular. But ultra- 
marine requires a much lighter ground than any painter 
scarcely ever uses, then it is generally used in varnish, 
which entirely destroys its beauty, making it look thick 
and muddy, losing entirely its brilliancy. We will state 
here how we paint ultramarine, and invite all to give it a 
trial. First, the ground should be at least a dozen shades 
lighter than your color; next, there must not be any var- 
nish in your ultramarine, but it should be ground on the 
stone ey clean, mind,) in raw oil, then add sugar 
of lead to dry it, thinning it with turpentine to the proper 
thickness, and put it on the panels in the usual way. It 
will require two coats of this, then one coat of strong 
color of the lightest varnish you can get. This, if 
nicely and carefully rubbed, so as not to rub it through, 
may have the finishing coat on it, and you will find it to 
be a pretty smooth job; and, what is still better, you will 
find that the brilliancy of your colors have been preserved. 


Why? Because you have used no japan and but little 
varnish, both of them enemies of transparent colors. Greens 
have also become very prominent, so have browns. The 
lighter colors do not take so well. There are about four 
that will divide the honors this season; they are lakes, 
greens, blues and browns. The bodies will have more 
fancy work on them this year than ever before, if we are 
to take the commencement as a guide for the future. It 
seems that gold is to be very extensively used, both on 
bodies and carriages. The striping, too, has now become 
quite broad again, the lines on many of the newly-painted 
buggies being quite heavy. Gold centre stripe, with a fine 
_ line a short distance off. There are but few edged, except 
the lines are extra broad, then they are generally edged. 
It is also getting to be quite fashionable to gild a portion 
_of the iron work; also, all the bolt-heads on a carriage. 
| The effect is very good on heavy work. but the work on 

bretts and the large pheetons for spring has as yet scarcely 
commenced. We shall be better able to give their styles 
next month, having now exceeded the limits allowed us. | 


cia unis 7 
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Shears, Hovde and Tach-Bammer, 


{. ACKS, EDITOR. 


Fa. FoR DicKEy-sEAtT OR CLoss-Tor Bucey.—The fall 


| can be made up in the usual manner, on enameled duck. 
_ The lines around the Gothic are of patent leather, cut 3 of 


an inch wide, and rubbed down edge to edge, thus leaving 
it $ wide, pasted with thick paste, then rubbed on the 
wrong side with sand paper. The other (wide) lines are 
harness leather strips, } of an inch wide, and of a fair 
thickness, pasted on in the style represented in sketch, 


and on top of them paste 2 three-edge raisers of harness 
leather. When the harness leather raisers are dried on the 
duck, paste your cloth (or leather) on top, and crease well 
into the edges of raisers; then take the patent leather, 
already prepared, and paste it to the cloth, but close to the 
edges of the wide raisers, as in sketch. When dry, stitch 
both edges of patent leather and both edges of three-cor- 
nered raiser, and bind the outside edge of the fall with a 
turn-ever welt of patent leather. 

The top edge of fall, when nailed to the seat, is finished 
with a strip of split leather, covered with the cloth or 


, leather, same as fall, and bound all round with turn-over 


welt. This makes a very rich and durable fall. 

Having heard a good many complaints from carriage 
buyers, (and also from trimmers, ) in reference to the caving 
in of the leather between the two back bows of tops, light 
ones (roll-up) especially, I offer this method as a remedy 
for the well-known defect. [would take occasion to state, 
that the arrangement is now used by a number of manu- 
facturers in this city, and answers every purpose required. 


_ It is done by half mortising a piece of wood into the back 


and second back bow, just where the bend commences, 
and fastening each end with a screw, or fit a piece of oval 
iron, (4 inch) with a bent foot at each end, and screw to 
bows. On first seeming, it would appear as if this would 
help to weaken the bows, and that the whole top, being 
kept up by this piece of wood, or iron, the back bow would 
certainly be easily broken off. Now, such is not the case, 
as I have proved this by several years’ experience in using 
it, and. I can safely say that I have never seen a top with 
the bow broken from this cause, and for this reason I can 
safely recommend its adoption. The only objection to its 


_ use becoming general is, that: some persons like to see their 
_ tops, when down, lay as flat as possible. 


Rounb Cross Strars.—This design for cross straps is a 
little neater than anything we have yet seen, and not very 
difficult to make. You first take two pieces of heavy har- 


ness leather of the required length, 1{ inches wide, draw 
to a thickness, make a groove in the edges for your stitches, 


lay in two thicknesses of leather and stitch together, leaving 
the centre and ends open for buckles. After rounding the 
edges, wind a % strap of even bridle leather round, like the 
design, after which paste and stitch anice piece of wet collar 
leather around the strap. Then wind heavy tufting twine 
close around by the cord and let it dry. The diamond 
centre buckle is now much used. 


Liagat Buaay-seat Back AND FaLit.—This fall is made 
with five plaits on a scollop welt, the welts all corded. 
The seat is tufted square, with corded facing. The back 
is also in squares, with a smooth roll all around; welts all 
of collar leather. 


We think our readers will be able to understand our 
drawings, even if they are on the ‘cheap plan.’’ Our 
object is to give all the information we can at as little cost 
as possible, and think it will suit our subscribers better 
than one design a year, and that with no explanations. 


| 
| 
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Poetry. 


THE PRINTER'S TOIL. 


Blow, ye stormy winds of winter, 
Drive the chilly, drifting snow, 

Closelv housed, the busy printer, 
Heeds not, how the winds may blow. 


Click, click, his type go dropping, 
Here and there upon his case, 

As he stands for hours popping 
Every letter in its place. 


Heaven send the useful printer 
Every comfort mortals need, 

For our nights were duil in winter 
Had we not the news to read. 


Sad would be the world’s condition 
If no printer boys were found; 
Tgnorance and superstition, 
Sin and suffering would abound. 


Yea, it is the busy printer 

Rolls the car of knowledge on, 
And a gloomy mental winter 

Soon would reign if he were gone. 


Money’s useful, yet the winters 
Fill not half so high a place 

As the busy, toiling printers, 
Fingering type before the case. 


Yet while the type they’re busy setting, 
Oft some thankless popinjay, 

Leaves the country, kindly letting 
Printers whistle for their pay. 


Oh! ingratitude ungracious! 
Are there on enlightened soil— 
Men with minds so incapacious 
As to slight the printer’s toil? 


See him! how extremely busy, 
Fingering type before the case, 

Toiling, till he’s almost dizzy, 
To exalt the human race. 


THE WORKING GIRLS. 


BY WOODBURY M. FERNALD. 


(iod of the free! whose judgments rest 
In awful justice on us now, 

From North to South, from Hast to West, 
While Slavery dies beneath the blow; 

Ob, stay not here; list to the cry 
Of piteous thousands in our land, 

¥rail, trembling ones, who cannot die, 
And searcely live with laboring hand. 


God of the feeble human frame, 

And woman’s patient suffering soul, 
Oh, let not man’s heroic fame— 

Ilis power to guard, defend, control, 
Sink to a selfishness so deep; 

There is a deep (and is’t not here?) 
At which the holy angels weep 

And woman sheds her ler. tear. 


She asks for bread, for clothes, for more! 
For comfort, culture, virtue, peace, 
She asks—and, by the heavens so pure, 
By God’s great arm, by man’s increase, 
By all the powers above, below, 
Her righteous prayer, so long deferred, 
Shall soon be answered; earth shall know 


The judgment which its crimes have stirred. 


Yes, patient ones, ’tis not alone 

ill form of bondage now that falls; 
Jehovah makes thy cause his own, 

And man shall tremble when he ealls. 
Oh, long account of labor crushed! 

Of honest, anguished, starving toil! 
And who art thou, oh man, so flushed,, 

At such a price, with such a spoil? 


See! rising thousands, hear their tramp, 
From seats of weariness and pain, 
From gloomy garrets, cellars damp, 
And crowded streets—a, numerous train 
Who do not threaten, cannot take 
The bolder measures man employs, 
But simply asks of him to make 
Life’s burdens lighter, more its joys. 


And will it be despised—refused ? 
Better that heaven’s high arching roof 
Be hung with black; all trade accused ; 
And all professions stand aloof 
From the great judgment which impends— 
The curse of gold, and greed, and theft, 
Which the Eternal Father sends, 
His suffering children to protect. 


Come! the great day, the glorious hour, 
Vhen Freedom’s self at last shall move— 
When man’s superior gift of power, 
And woman’s quivering soul of love, 
And hearts and hands, all joyous things, 
And myriad voices tuned anew, 
Combined to bless the Power that brings 
Freedom to souls and bodies too. 


Science and Art. 


ApJsusTABLE Vick Jaw.—Mr. HenryN. King, of Adrain 
Mich., has an application for a patent now pending for an 
improved adjustable vice jaw, so constructed as to hold a 
bevel at any angle, horizontally or perpendicularly. The 
apparatus consists of a ball properly attached, so as to 
form a ball and socket joint, by which the face of the jaw 
assumes any angular position desired, and is held in its 
place by proper stops. It is an ingenious device, and 
quite inexpensive; all mechanics will see the utility of it 
at a glance. 


Tue raising of the steamer Metropolitan, sunk in New 
York harbor, was accomplished by the use of compressed — 
air in buoys. The apparatus consists of large bags of 
rubber cloth encased in a network of ropes. About twenty 
of these buoys were attached, in an uninflated condition, 
to the hull of the vessel, which was readily done by a diver 
encased in a suit of submarine armor. When the buoys 
are attached a rubber hose connects them with an air-pump 
driven by a donkey engine on board an attendant vessel ; 
air is thus supplied to the buoys, and, as they are inflated, 
the air becomes compressed, and the sunken vessel is 
elevated. 


Microscopic ReveLations.—Brush a little of the fuzz 
from the wings of a dead butterfly, and let it fall upon a 
piece of glass. It will be seen on the glass as fine gold 
dust. Slide the glass under the microscope, and each par- 
ticle of the dust will reveal itself as a perfectly symmetrical 
feather. 

Give your arm a slight prick so as to draw a drop of 
blood; mix the blood with a drop of vinegar and water, 
and place it on the slide under the microscope; you will 
discover that the red matter of the blood is formed of innu- 
merable globules or discs, so small as to be separately 
invisible to the naked eye, yet appearing under the micro- 
scope each larger than the letters of this print. 


A LARGE FLY-WHEEL has been built at Providence for 
the Merchants’ Mill, at Fall River, and was last week sent 
to the latter town. This wheel has a nine feet face and is 
thirty feet in diameter, and when set up will weigh sixty 
tons. It is said to be the largest pully wheel in the coun- 
try. 


— 
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Co-operation, 


A “(Qo-opsrative”? THeatre.—Rochdale seems the 
chosen home of co-operation in England. A theatre, 
twenty yards by forty, large enough for twenty-two hun- 
dred persons (eleven hundred in the pit alone,) has been 
just opened there, the money for building which (£6,000) 
was raised by £1 shares, mostly taken up by workingmen. 
A theatre has long been what is called ‘a desideratum ” 
in the place. Two years ago the men who have the secret 
of making co-operation pay determined to supply the want, 
and they have succeeded.—Philadelphia Paper. 

[if the working people of this country would emulate 
the example of their wise brothers of the home of co-ope- 
ration, there would be a speedy termination to their wrongs. 


—Ep. 0. M. I. J. 


Divipine Prorirs AMonG WorkMEN.—Louis Prang, 
the chromo-lithographer of Boston, gave his employees a 
supper the other evening, and after the feast, presented to 
each the following pledge of his satisfaction with them as 
workingmen and artists: ; 

“¢ Memorandum.—As an inducement to persons now in my 
employment to remain with me during the whole of the 
year, from the lst of February next to the Ist of February, 
1869, and also to secure during that period their most 
faithful services, 1 promise to give them, in addition to 
their regular wages, a sum equal to one-tenth of the net 
profits which I may make in my business during that 
period, to be divided as follows, viz; One-fourth of such 
sum to be given to Wm. Harring, Superintendent of the 
Art Department; the remaining three-fourths of such sum 
to be divided among the other persons now in my employ- 
ment, or who may enter my service before the Ist of 
February next, in proportion to the whole amount paid to 
each for wages during the year. I shall give no part of 
this sum to any person who leaves my employment during 
the year, without my consent, for any cause except sick- 
ness; nor to any person who is discharged by me for any 
cause except that [ have not sufficient work to employ him 
profitably ; but I wish it to be distinctly understood that 
I do not relinquish my right to discharge any person, for 
any cause, in the same manner as if this proposition ha 
not been made. January 7th, 1868. . 


“Louis Pran®”’ 

N. Y. Tribune. 
[Mr. Prang will not lose anything by carrying out the 
above wise determination. The workingmen, being inte- 
rested in the amount of profits, will work more faithfully 
and be more saving of material. Others would not only 
do an act of justice to the men, but would be benefitting 
themselves by following Mr. P.’s example.—Ep. C. M. I. J.] 


.. Co-opeRATION.—The West Troy Co-operative Foundry 
Association has published its first annual statement. The 
association was organized on the 21st of July last, and 
now makes the following exhibit: Real estate, $13,000; 
machinery and tools, $3,500 ; manufactured goods on hand, 
$2,704.71; raw material, $1,241.95; flasks, $1,200; cash 
on hand, $514.75; due from sundry parties, $1,964.21— 
total, $24,125.62. Liabilities--Capital stock, $12,195; 


bills payable, $3,000; due sundry parties, $2,526.67; due 
for labor, $1,166.60; balance loss and gain, $5,137.26. 
Last week we published the annual exhibit of the Troy 
Co-operative Foundry Association. What has become of 
the croakers, who, in the spring of 1866, predicted the 
failure of these enterprises? We hope they have studied 
the lesson well.—Troy Herald. 


A PAPER 1s to be started in New London, Conn., next 
month, on the co-operative system. All who work on it— 
editors, reporters, printers and bookkeepers—have invested 
money in it. 


Grade Phems. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Cincinnati Times, after affirm- 
ing that as a rule the freedmen in Alabama are willing and 
anxious to work, says: ‘“‘I am of the opinion that the 
country will not improve until sufficient money wages are 
paid the laborer to give him a decent support, and the 
agricultural productions are diversified.” The South is 
not the only place in which sufficient wages paid to labor 
would benefit the majority. The only difficulty in the 
road is that capitalists might not be able to make ‘‘ shoddy ”’ 
profits.—Ep. 0. M. I. J. 


In tue Lehigh Valley, at Norristown, and at other 
points in Pennsylvania, the iron-workers are idle, mostly 
in consequence of strikes produced by a reduction of 
wages. The Allentown News says: 

‘*We understand that all the rolling mills of this city 
are partially idle, owing to a strike among the puddlers. 
A reduction of one dollar per ton was made in the wages, 
which the men refused to accede to, and hence the difficulty. 
All the mills along the river are in a similar condition.” 

Tae Tailors’ strike, in England, closed on the LOth of 
October for the want of means to continue. They return 
to work at the same terms as when they left. 

Av the beginning of the week an organized movement 
was made by the masons of New York, looking to an 
increase in wages and a reduction in the hours of labor, 
during the coming spring. The reduction of time con- 
templates making eight hours a day’s work. 

Tae Eienr-sour Brit.—The following is the eight-hour 
bill passed by the House of Representatives last week : 

‘¢ Be it enacted, That eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work for all laborers, workmen and mechanics now em- 
ployed, or who may be hereafter employed, by or on behalf 
of the government of the United States, and that all acts 
and parts of acts inconsistent with this act be and the 
same are hereby repealed.” 

Lazorers in the employ of Messrs. Jones & McLaugh- 
lin, Birmingham, Pa., were getting $1.75 per day. Three 
successive reductions of 25 cents each left them $1 for a 
day’s work. ‘The first two the men in view of the depres- 
sure in business, accepted, but the third one was too much 
to quietly submit to, and the men struck against it. No 
man will accept a job of these parties while their hands are 
out. We most heartily wish that these “honest” repre- 
sentatives of ‘‘considerate”’ capital could be compelled to 
labor at just that price per day. The unfeeling tyrant who 
would compel a fellow-creature in these days of high prices 
to labor at such wages, does not deserve the title of human. 
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Aoral Hessons. 


A TALKATIVE man neither hears nor is heard. He won’t 
listen to others, nor they to him. 

MANY a man’s tongue is a two-edged sword, one of the 
edges cutting his friends, and the other himself. 

Ir takes but a moment to cloud a lovely morning, and a 
light-minded act may mar the happiness of a lifetime. 

Ir is acommon mistake to account those things neces- 
sary which are superfluous, and to depend upon fortune 
for the felicity of life, which arises only from virtue. 

Beware how you become personal; an insult offered to 
accident or deformity is rarely forgiven, and never for- 
gotten. 

Br always receiving or doing good. This will make 
your life comfortable, your death happy, and your account 
glorious. 

AN injury is not always a reason for retaliation ; nor is 
the folly of others with regard to us sufficient reason for 
imitating it with regard to them. 

lr the spring put forth no blossoms, in summer there 
will be no beauty, and in autumn no fruit. So, if youth 
be trifled away without improvement, riper years will be 
contemptible, and old age miserable. 

PribE and opulence may kiss in the morning as a mar- 
ried couple, but they are likely to be divorced before sunset. 


A HEAD properly constituted can accommodate itself to 
whatever pillows vicissitudes of fortune may place under it. 


Che Household, 


Lasor Savina Soap.—Take two pounds of yellow bar 
soap and ten quarts of water. Cut the soap in thin slices, 
and boil together two hours; strain and it will be fit for 
use. Put the clothes to soak the night before you wash, 
and to every pail of water in which you boil them, add a 
pound of this soap. They will need no rubbing; merely 
rinse them out, and they will be perfectly clean and white. 


Somgsopy, who professes to know, advises housekeepers 
to grind their tea as they do their coffee. 


Murrins.—Flour, one quart; warm milk and water, 
one pint and a half; yeast, a quarter of a pint; salt, two 
ounces; mix for fifteen minutes; then further add, flour, 
a quarter of a peck; make a dough, let it raise one hour, 
roll it up, pull it into pieces, make them into balls, put 
them in a warm place, and when the whole dough is made 
into balls, shape them into muffins, and bake them on tins; 
turn them when half done, dip them into warm milk, and 
bake to a pale brown. 


QuEEN Puppine.—One pint of bread crumbs, grated 
fine; 1 quart milk, yolks of four eggs, small piece of butter, 
small cup of sugar, grated rind of one lemon; bake the 
same as a custard. For making the iceing, beat the whites 
of four eggs to a froth, small cup of powdered sugar, juice 
of one lemon. After the pudding is cold, ice it, and return 
it to the oven until it is browned lightly. [We can bear 


testimony to the above being good, for we have tried it.— 
Ep. C. M. I. d.] 


ORANGE Syrup.—Select ripe and thin-skinned fruit ; 
squeeze the juice through a sieve; to every pint, add a 
pound and a half of powdered sugar. Boil it closely, and 
skim as long as any scum rises; you may then take it off, 
let it get cold, and bottle it off. Be sure to secure the corks 
well. ‘I'wo tablespoonfuls of this syrup, mixed in melted 
butter, make an admirable sauce for a plum or batter pud- 
ding, and it imparts a fine flavor to custards. 


To Keep Orance Juice.—The oranges must be large 
and ripe. To increase the product of juice, roll each 
orange under your hand on a table, or with your foot upon 
a clean hearthstone. Then cut them in half, and score 
each half with four deep notches, so that when squeezed 
the juice may run out more freely. Squeeze them through 
a strainer into a large bowl. To each pint of juice allow 
a pound of the best loaf sugar, broken small. Cover the 
bowl, and let. it stand undisturbed all night. In the 
morning remove all the scum that has risen to the surface, 
and pour the liquid through a funnel into clean, well-dried 
pint bottles, into each of which you have previously put a 
tablespoonful of the best white brandy. Cork each bottle 
tightly, and tie down a thin wet leather closely over each 
cork. Keep the bottles in a dry place. 
is excellent for flavoring, when fresh oranges are not to 
be had. Lemon juice may be kept in the same manner for 
flavoring or for punch. 


Demedies und Aecerpts. 


PicKLE ror Hams.—For one hundred pounds meat take 
nine gallons of water, nine pounds of salt, half fine and 
half coarse, three pounds of brown sugar, one quart of 
molasses, three ounces of saltpetre, one ounce of potash. 
Put the above ingredients into a kettle and boil it, taking 
off the scum. As soon as the scum ceases to rise, take it 
off, and when cold, pour it in the barrel on the meat. The 
meat should be rubbed with fine salt before packing in the 
barrel. By adding a few ounces of whole black pepper, 
cloves, allspice and cinnamon, a superior flavored ham is 
obtained. The spices should be added to the brine after it 
is skimmed, and boiled a few minutes. ‘This is also an 
excellent pickle for beef. 


REMEDY FoR Burns.—An exchange says that by laying 
a piece of charcoal on a burn, the pain will immediately 
subside. By leaving it on one hour, the wound is healed, 
as it has been demonstrated on several occasions. It will 
not cost much to try it. 


CeMENT.—Alum and plaster of paris mixed with water, 
makes an excellent cement for fixing brasses upon lamps 
that have become loose. It should be used thin. 


A REcEIPT for economizing kerosene oil by putting salt 
in the lamp has been frequently published. The editor of 
the Cuba Patriot says he has fully tested it, and it is a 
greater saving than was at first supposed. Fill the lamp 
half full of common salt, then fill up with oil. It burns 
with a clearer flame, and is a saving of more than twenty- 
five per cent. in oil, 

To Prevent Coat Orr Lamps rrom Smoxine.—Take 
any quantity of onions, bruise them, put all into a retort, 


and distil; pour a little of this liquor into the bottom of 


the lamp, and it will give no smoke. 


This preparation 


a As ene ee 
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Prop. keeping horses, it is stated, should, twice a week, 
give them a handful of salt and ashes, putting in three 
parts of salt to one of ashes. Horses relish this, and it is 
said that it will keep them soft and fine. It will prevent 
botts and a variety of other diseases. 


To menp Broken Disnes.—Tie the pieces firmly and 
truly together and boil the dish fifteen to twenty minutes 
in skim milk. Let it remain in the milk till cold, then 
take it out and place it in a dry place, there to remain two 
or three days before washing. It will then be ready for 
use, and will stand as much rough usage, without injury, 
as before being broken. 


To TAKE OUT GREASE AND INK Spots.—Spirits of am- 
monia will take out spots of grease, ink, fruit-stains, &c., 
on cloth, silk, muslin, or any other material, without in- 
jury to the color of the fabric. It can be purchased in 
small quantities at any chemist’s. 


Houth's Column. 


I'LL KEEP MY EYES SHUT. 

Little Henry had been quite sick. When he was slowly 
recovering, and just able to be up and about the room, he 
was left alone a short time, when his sister came in eating 
a piece of cake. 

Henry’s mother had told him he must eat nothing but 
what she gave him, and that it would not be safe for him 
to have what the other children did till he was stronger. 
His appetite was coming back, the cake looked inviting, 
and he wanted very much to take a bite of it, and his kind 
sister would gladly have given it to him. What did he do? 

«« Jennie,’ said he, ‘‘ you must run right out of the room 
away from me with that cake, and I'll keep my eyes shut 
while you go, that I shan’t want it.” 

Wasn’t that a good way for a little boy of seven years 
to get out of temptation? I think so, and when I heard 
of it I thought that there are a great many times when 
children, and grown people, too, if they would remember 
little Henry’s way, would escape from sin and trouble. 

«« Turn away my eyes from beholding vanity, and quicken 
Thou me in Thy way,” was the psalmist’s prayer, and it 
is a good one for each of us.—The Myrtle. 

A PICKLED BABY, 

The Salt Lake Telegraph tells the following story :— 
A little four year old, living in a neighboring Ward, has a 
habit of getting into babyhood scrapes every day. At one 
time he tips over the workbox, and then come down all 
the multifarious «fixins” of the women folks; this done 
he climbs into the washtub, gets wet, and bawls out furi- 
ously until mamma runs to get her “darling baby” out of 
the muss, which is no sooner done than the young rascal 
pulls the cat all around the room by the tail, making poor 
pussy mew in the most agonizing manner. But ‘‘ mamma’s 
little pet ” got into a very bad scrape the other day, whereby 
he got badly pickled. Maving made his way to the pantry, 
and observing a large jar of pickles, the little fellow thought 
he would have at least what big folks call a square meal, 
So in went the head in the jar of pickles, but out the head 
couldn’t get, and, as a consequence, the ‘darlin’ set up a 
very lively and interesting noise, which attracted the fright- 
ened mother, who found the young hopeful just in the fix 


described. Amid screams and cries the jar had to be 
broken before the baby’s head could be extricated, which 
having been done, “little pickle,’’ as he is now called, cast 
sly looks at his ma, then at the pickles, exclaiming, «O, 
mamma, I’se never dowin to det pickled aden!” 


HERO BOY. 


During a hard fought battle, in which little John Judy, 
son of Samuel Judy, a citizen of Richland County, []l., 
(Stringtown P. O.) was engaged, the rebel and Union 
forces became mixed, and engaged in a hand-to-hand fight. 
During the conflict, a rebel Colonel approached young Judy 
with his sword drawn and demanded that he surrender 
instantly, or he would cut his head off. ‘Not so fast, 
Colonel,” retorted the brave boy, ‘‘it is for you to sur- 
render ;’’ and drawing a pistol pointed it at the rebel’s fore- 
head, and demanded his immediate surrender, or he would 
blow his brains out. The Colonel, being in close quarters, . 
and seeing the fixed determined air of his little foe, con- 
sidered ‘‘ discretion,’ in this case, ‘‘the better part of 
valor,”’ in obedience to the order, sheathed his sword, and 
faced right about, and marched in the direction of the 
Union camp. On the way they met the Union Colonel of 
the regiment, who accosted Judy by saying: 

‘«« John, what are you doing here ?”’ 

‘¢T captured this rebel Colonel, and am taking him up 
to camp.” 

«You are a brave boy. March him up to camp.” 

«Colonel, will you be so good as to guard the prisoner 
while I load my pistol? TI took him with an empty pistol.” 

To this our Colonel willingly assented. The rebel 
prisoner was marched into camp, and insisted that he 
would surrender his sword to no one but the brave boy 
who captured him ; this he did, and young Judy now holds 
the sword as a trophy at his residence in Stringtown. 

This statement is romantic but true, and can be attested 
by numerous witnesses. Such acts of bravery should 
never be forgotten, and the actors should be remembered 
and honored till a grateful people can bestow more sub- 
stantial regards. 


Scraps of Humor. 


‘«¢ Tus evils of over-production !” says Aunt Betsy, laying 
down the Coacu-Maxkesrs’ JourNAL, from which she had 
just read the above sentence. ‘+ Yes, yes, that is it. That 
is what makes coach-makers so poor! That is what killed 
Tom Brown, the blacksmith’s wife, and makes it so hard 
for him, poor man, to find some one to take her place. I 
am glad to know they are turning their attention to it; and 
when they get it well regulated,” says she, bringing one of 
her curls forward to view the effects of the last new hair 
dye, ‘then they may find young ladies more willing to 
become their wives.”’ 

Tue Vermont Legislature has passed an act to prevent 
paupers putting themselves on towns to which they do not 
belong. The offense is to be punished by a fine. 


Iv is said that hoops surround the loveliest of all things 
—girls and whisky. 


Ir “beauty draws us by a single hair,’’ who can with- 
stand a modern waterfall @ 


1 
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A CLERGYMAN, coming out of the water with a woman 
he had baptised, asked her how she felt in her mind. He 
was not a little surprised to hear her answer ‘“ Bully.” 

Who ever heard of a woman, with pretty ankles and 
whole stockings, complain of wet sidewalks or muddy 
crossings ? 

THERE were not righteous people enough in Sedom to 
save it, but there was a pretty good Lot. 

Some fishermen use cotton for bait; so do some women. 

<<‘Do you know what I am thinking about ?”’ said a cus- 
tomer to his barber. ‘No, sir, not exactly ; but 1 can see 
what is running in your head.” ; 

Ir is hard to live without a wife—no gentle heart to get 
up cold mornings and build the fire. 

WHEN is a young man’s arm like the Gospel ? 
maketh glad the waist places. 

THE country pays more for alcoholic drinks than for all 
its colleges and schools. 

‘« Bonsy, why don’t your mother sew up your trousers ?”’ 
«Cause she’s at the vestry, sewing for the heathen.” 

How sweet to recline in the lapse of ages—say about 
eighteen. 

Prass, Pulpit and Petticoats—three ruling powers. 

Pepant.—What does c-h-a-i-r spell? Green Girl.— 
Don’t know. What do you sometimes sit on? Don’t 
want to tell. But you must. I sit on William’s knee once, 
but Tl never do it again. 

‘«Bippy,”’ said O’Mulligan to his wife, ‘it’s a cowld ye 
have. A drap of the crathur ud do ye no harrum.”’ ‘‘ Och 
hone,” said Biddy, ‘I’ve taken the plidge; but ye can 
mix a drink, Jimmy, and force me to swally it.”’ 


When it 


AN old Yankee minister enforced the necessities of dif- 
ference of opinion by argument. ‘ Now, if everybody had 
been of my opinion, they all would have wanted my old 
woman.’’ One of the deacons, who sat just behind him, 
responded : ‘‘ Yes, and if everybody had been of my opinion, 
nobody would have her.” 


"Bus Driver (to conductor ef opposition ’bus)—‘< I’ve 
knowed yer ever since you was born. I knowed yer poor 
mother: she had two on yer that time. One was a werry 
nice little boy, t’other was half a hidiot—a sort of brown 
pans Ap let, The werry nice little boy died werry young, 

e did.” 


‘‘MoraEr, can’t I go and have my photograph taken ?”’ 
‘‘No, I guess it isn’t worth while.” «Well, then, you 
might let me go and have a tooth pulled. I never go any- 
where, and have no pleasure.”’ 


Aleriodicals, 


We have been furnished the first issue of Lippincott’s 
new Philadelphia MaGazinz. ‘ Lippincott’? promises to 
filla void that has long existed, oA detracted from the 
claims of Philadelphians to the possession of cither literary 
merit as writers or tastes as readers, Why the venture 
was not made long since we are ata loss to determine. 
The announcement of its coming was made some months 
before its appearance, and ecyerybody was on the qui 


vive to see it, and, as far as we have seen, it has 
been the recipient of naught save notices in the highest 
degree flattering. The initial number gives us a variety of 
intensely interesting papers. The lover of light literature 
may find in ‘Lippincott”’ a harvest of the best, while 


those who have a preference for more solid reading are not 


left without caterers of acknowledged ability. We would 
fain mention the contents more at length, but our space 
forbids. The publishers, Messrs: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
are the proprietors of the most extensive book house in the 
country. Terms, $4.00 per year. 

We have just been conning the GaLaxy for February, 
which we find a pleasant task. The GaLaxy aims to pre- 
sent its readers with the choicest, and sueceeds most admi- 
rably. This number contains the continuation of «« Steven 
Lawrence Yeaman,”’ besides several short stories, inte- 
resting articles on ‘« Popular Songs,”’ «« Some of our Actors,” 
<< Words and their Uses,’”’ and the usual effusions of the 
Editor in his ‘‘ Nebule.”?” We can shake hands with him 
in his opinion of Mr. Dickens. The GaLaxy is undoubtedly 
among the best of our monthlies. 

We think it an impossibility to say too much of ‘‘ THE 
Lapy’s Frrenp.” The character of the contents proves 
that they are closely scanned with the eye of a connoisseur 
before being given a place. The engravings are tip-top, 
and the fashion plates are excellent. In truth, we fail to 
see how the ladies can do without it.—-Deacon & Peterson, 
Philadelphia. 

Peterson’s February number of the Lapy’s NATIONAL 
has an engraving ‘“‘ In the Sulks,”’ which we consider very 
beautiful. The contents are up to the usual mark, and a 
reading of the cook book sets our mouth to watering. 


Altogether, Peterson gives the ladies a monthly treat second _ 


to nothing of its kind issued. OC. J. Peterson, Phila. 

Tue Lrrriz Corporat, for February, is a very fine 
number, The publisher offers most beautiful premiums, 
and unusual inducements to raise clubs. Terms, one 
dollar a year. A sample copy will be sent free to any one 
who applies for it during February. Address Alfred L. 
Sewell, Publisher, Chicago, Il. 

OLtver Optic seems to spare neither time nor pains that 
he may make his Magazine anxiously looked for by his 
many and appreciative readers. To the youth, we say you 
cannot do better than to favor Oliver with your orders. 
Lee & Shepherd, Boston, Mass. 

Dayton has given us an additional co-worker in the 
labor cause, called the «« WorRKMAN’s APPEAL.”’ We have 
perused its columns so far, and predict for it a marked 
success in the West, if those in whose interest it is pub- 
lished will but do their duty.- 


We also take pleasure in recording the appearance of 
«Tne Proptes’ Weexzy,” published in Baltimore, which 
has taken up for earnest advocacy the rights of the toiler. 
Our earnest wishes for a prosperous existence go with it. 


The WELCOME WorKMAN, we understand, is progressing 
famously. It is published and edited by as fearless, honest 
and able a representative of labor’s interest as we have in 
the country. Without deference to the political opinions, 


either of himself or others, he denounces everything that _ 


tends to retard the progress of workingmen, and labors 
assiduously for everything looking to the bettering of their 
condition, We ask for his paper a healthy support. 
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Auswers to Correspondents. 


G. P. P. Franxiin.—The internal revenue tax on car- 
riage-makers is five per cent. on all new work sold. Re- 
pairing was formerly included, but is not now. 

B. A., Trenton, N. C.—We have seen the work you 
speak of published by H. C. Baird, of this city, but have 
never had an opportunity to judge of its merits. If you 
desire a copy we will purchase it for you. 

J.B. A. GuetpH.—Sent. Accept thanks. 


To several other of our friends who have sent us clubs, 
and whom we have not had opportunity to answer, we 
return our thanks. 

D. W. D., Boston.—General Cary is in politics, we 
believe, a very moderate Republican. Asa labor advocate, 
we believe him to be both earnest and honest. 


Aecent Inventions, 


Wagon Lock.—Andrew Downer, Hammondsville, Ohio.—This in 
vention has for its object to furnish an improved lock or brake for 
attachment to wagons with which the action of the horses in hold- 
ing back and drawing will apply the brake to and remove it from 
the wheels, and with which the reverse movement in backing the 
wagon will remove the brake shoes or rubbers out of the way. 


Wacon Sear Anp Spring.—R. lL. Allen, New York City.—This in- 
vention relates to a new manner of hanging seats on heavy one or 
two horse trucks, or other device, and consists in so arranging springs 
under the seat that they are made perfectly elastic, and in hinging 
the springs to the supporting posts so that the seat and all its ap- 
pendages can be swung forward and out of the way whenever desired. 


ApJustaBLE Ratt For Buaey Srats.—James Carlisle, Mount 
Gilead, Ohio.—This top-rail adjusts itself to the seat by its.own 
spring, and is there held by the fastenings with which it is provided: 


Bencu Vise.—Chas. R. Gibson, Madison Ind.—This invention re- 
lates to a method by which the vise is made to adjust itself to the 
shape of the article put in it, whether such article be square or ta- 
pering. 


CarRiaGe.-—Francis Baker, New York City.—This invention re- 
lates to that class of carriages having low or half doors, and the in- 
vention consists in a novel arrangement of parts for supporting the 
glass or window-frames therein. 


Honttow Augur.—Geo. E. Booth, Seymour, Conn.—This invention 
consists in a devise by which the tenons of the spokes for wagon 
wheels, and tenons for other purposes may be accurately and expe- 
ditiously made, by revolving an augur in a lathe or in a hand-brace, 
the main feature of the invention being in the manner in which the 
cutters are constructed and adjusted. 


REPORTS FROM SUBORDINATE UNIONS, 


No.1, New York City. W. H. Evans, Box 36, Hoboken, N. J. 
No. 2, Philadelphia, Pa.—Trade extremely dull. 
D. Stuart Kwapp, 4 Fishbourne Place. 
No. 4, Albany NV. Y.—Trade very dull. 
SAMUEL Brenwer, 131 Hudson eee 
No. 5, Wititon. D. C—Trade duller than since 1861. 
J. W. Hisss, Hall’s Coach Factory. 


No. 7; Troy, N. ¥: Joan Lotuwicx, 32 Seventh street. 

No. 8, Columbus, O.—Comparatively Speaking, trade and Union 
matters are rather dull. We hope the brothers of our organization’ 
who may travel in this direction, will obtain their traveling cards, 
as the excuse—T left in such hurry I had not time to get it’’—has 
become not current. All such exeuses will be protested hereafter. 
No. 8 wishes it distinctly understood that she will not render assist- 
ance to any one of the craft, unless he has his card in his possession, 
duly authenticated. The reason for which is, our private, as well as 
the Union exchequer, has suffered by loans made to the craft, who 
made false promises to refund the different amounts loaned them in 
good faith, on our part. We hope this notice will come under the 
eye of delinquents, which may induce them to pay attention to the 
broad hint which it contains. Our attention is, at this time, engaged 
in co-operation. In this, as in all other countries, there seems 
to be, (and in faet there is, disguise it as we may with a thin 
gauzy covering,) a continual contest between capital and labor, and 
capital seems to have gained an advantage, and those who are 
obliged to labor are kept in astate of abject poverty, while their em- 
ployers roll in luxury and wealth. In some parts of our country, 
however, the case is different. Thanks to the Legislature of Ohio, 
the man who supports his family by daily labor, is able to hold an 
honorable position in society, and is able to give his children the 
best education the country affords. Again, among the means which 
protect and dignify labor, are the co-operative and building asso- 
ciations, which are becoming so numerous in Ohio—of which Colum- 
bus boasts two building and two grocery associations, besides several 
co-operative manufactories. In this we see, if any class of Me- 
chanics in any of our cities or villages find that their employers are 
oppressing them in any manner, they immediately form a co-opera- 
tive association, (protected by the laws of the State,) invest their 
little capital, and thus start a flourishing business establishment, 
The mechanic is benefited—first, by doing the work at his own and 
reasonable rates; and, secondly, the profits flowing into his own in- 
stead of the employers’ pockets. We still have sanguine hopes of 
including a coach shop in the long list of co-operative establish- 
ments of this city. The unsettled affairs of the country, financially, 
has only prevented us from so doing. In all good time it will be 
done; success is only awaiting our exertions. We find that all co. 
operative associations, and every other means that are calculated to 
benefit and improve the laboring classes, finds warm friends and an 
abundant prosperity in Columbus and throughout Ohio. Brother 
craftsmen, look at the matter in the right light; consider it, and 
then take hold, and strikes will be a thing only heard of. 

Joun B. Prux, Box 160. 


No. 9, Springfield, O. R. J. Beck, Box 541. 


No. 10, Cincinnati, O.—Trade very dull, with no show of improve 
ment. J. J. Gipson, 30 Mansfield street. 
No. 11, Louisville, Ky. Hi. Saunpers, care Baker & Rubel. 
No. 12, Indianapolis, Ind. _ HH. J. Marswatt, Box 1657. 
No. 13, New Haven, Conn. Joun B. Epwarps, 16 Pine street. 


No. C. B. MeEker, Box 738. 


No. 


14, Bridgeport, Conn. 
15, Newark, N. J.—Trade very dull. 
Gro. 8. HepenBEeRG, 94 Commerce st- 


No. 17, Rahway, N. J—Trade duli. Anuen J. Moors, Box 340. 
No. 19, Boston, Mass. D. M. Haves, 53 Gold st., South Boston. 
No. 20, Concord, N. H. A. LL. MERRILL. 
No. 21, Portland, Me. BE. K. Exiis, Box 1575. 


22, Providence, R. I. F. H. Macreaprina, 20 High street. 
. 23, Worcester, Mase.—Trade dull. 
J.B. Husparp, 18 School street. 
. 24, Springfield, Mase. —Trade rather dull. 
©. S. Bugsesn, Box 91. 
25, Belchertown, Mass. W. Hi. Corrin. 


26, Schenectady, NV. Y.—Trade about the saine as at last report. 
Joun A. CuRTIS. 


No. 
No. 
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No. 27, Utica; N. Y.—Trade rather dull. 
A. B. Wautine, 49 John street. 
No. 28, Rochester, N. Y: _ Jamus Carson, 185 West End. 
No. 29, Detroit, Mich. Wma. B. Turries, 7 Monroe avenue. 
No. 30, New Bedford, Mass.—Trade fair. 
J. M. Jnnney; 134 Washington street. 
No. 32, Adrian, Mich. FRANKLIN WILLIAMS, Box 938. 
No. 34, Ravenna, O.—Trade dull, and money very tight. 
Wa. H. Wrigut. 
M. Maniaan, 188 Third st. 
D. McBrips, 706 Olive street. 
S. A. Cirarx, Lock Box 142. 


No. 36, Memphis, Tenn. 
No. 37, St. Louis, Mo. 
No. 38, Dayton, O. 
No. 39, Pittsburg, Pa.— 
EDWIN GATCHEL, 108 Rebecca street, Allegheny City. 
No. 41, Burlington, Vt. Lovis Gasory, Box 796. 
- No. 44, Saco, Me. J. W. Goopricu. 
No. 45, Mechanicsburg, Pa. JOHN C. CLINE. 
No. 46, York, Pa. D. M. CRAUMER. 
No. 47, Lancaster, Pa. S. C. SrEIGERWALT. 
No. 48, Stamford, Conn. Wm. WILSON. 
No. 49, Winona, Minn. Ws. H. Scrisner, Box 55. 
No. 51, London, C. W. Joun Mercer, Box 117. 
No. 52, St. Paul, Minn. —Trade fair for this time of the year. 
F, W. Nosus, Box 394. 
No. 53, Jackson, Mich. MiIcHAEL Cross. 
No. 54, Three Rivers, Mich. W. W. McLeop, Drawer 12. 
No. 55, Kalamazoo, Mich. W. F. BecrarFt, Box 27. 
No. 56, Chicago, 1ll.—No. 56 is progressing slowly but surely, and 
we expect, ere the summer months are passed, to enumerate among 
our members every coach-maker in Chicago. Trade with us is at a 
stand-still. Sales are out of the question, except at greatly reduced 
rates, to which manufacturers are not inclined to yield. Hmployers 
are not inclined to push business, preferring to do no more than im- 
mediate necessities demand. Some few hands are unemployed. 
Hopes are entertained of business recovering somewhat in the spring. 
Appearances at present indicate that such will not be the case. 
However, we expect there will be sufficient done to keep employed 
the regular hands in each shop. Transients will find Chicago a very 
poor place this season. For the benefit of our fellow-craftsmen in 
the Hastern States, I would say that although trade is dull with you, 
and prospects not very bright, you cannot possibly better your cir- 
cumstances by coming West, as it is certain we shall have a surplus 
of men this season. A rush from the Hast will only have a tendency 
towards a reduction of wages. This result would be a great detri- 
ment to us, ag it is almost impossible at the present rates of living 
to make ends meet. Being cognizant of this fact it will be well for 
all those wishing to better their condition to avoid Chicago. 
J. G. Parsons, 83 Elizabeth street. 
No. 57, Janesville, Wis. L. T. Nicnous, Box 646. 
No. 58, Davenport, lowa.—Trade dull. 
VALENTINE Evans, Box 875. 
H. G. Fostrr, Box 371. 
Samu. Banks. 


No. 59, Lexington, Ky. 
No. 60, Penn Yan, N. Y. 


PRICES CURRENT OF GARRIAGE MATERIALS, 


REVISED AND CORRECTED MONTHLY BY SCOTT & DAY, 
No. 38 North Third Street. 
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PHILADELPHIA, February 1, 1868. 


Apron hooks and rings, por gross, japanned, $1.20 to $1.50; silvered, $9. 
“ snaps, silvered, per gross, $5.2 
Axle-clips, Coleman’s Philadelphia List price, py doz.: No. 0, 70¢. + 
No. 1, 700.; No. 2, 70c.; No. 3, 78¢.; No. 4, 97c.; No.5, 97. 48 
per cent. discount. 
Forged, Gremin’ s Philadelphia List price, per doz.; No. 0, 


$1. 05 s No. 1, $1.05 ¢ No. 2; $1. 05: No. 35 $1.10; No: 4, $1.20; No. 5, 

$1.30. 40 per cent. discount. 

ee 8. aoe nett, ae ie ‘@ 16, No. 1, 80c.; No. 2, 86c.; No. 
; No. 4, $1.00; No. 5, $1.1 


Rewari’ xpatent, per doz., MN o- 1, $1.12; No. 2, $1.95: No: 
38, $1.40; No. 4, 81.70. 
Axles, long, Ssiyal per lb., 7¢.; leather washer, 7/4e. 


Short, solid collar, sh sett, 2% and 1in., $3.75; Wave $4.25: 114, 


$5: 134, $7; 4 ee 

Axles, Wilmington, C ; ort, plain taper, 7% and 1in., $4. 50; LA, 
$5.00; 144, $6.00; Yi oe 1%, $1 

ior «ei taper, % and 1 in., a 1%, $5.50; 114, $6.75; 136, $9; 

nf Half pat. % and 1 inch, $5.00; 124, $6.25; 144, #8; 134, $11; 1%, 


cme fe eae pat., and 1 in., $6.50; 114, $7.50; 114, $9.50; 134, 


“ 


23 V4, $15: 
si028; fone ee. % and 1in., $5.50; 144, $6.50; 144, $8.25; 134, 
Can ved taper, lone, 2 % and 1 in., $6.00; 134, $7.00; 14, $9; 
18 9 Pa 00; 1%, $13.75 


rchimedian, anon improved taper, No. gh is ate iny $6: 
L%, $7; 14, se ni 1%, 10. 50; 1%, 81 


ue 4 Hal pat., r No. 3, 6 and A re 5 $6.50; LA, 
we 50; 1%, #0; a4 sis ie 

: i ng, im 1 a 3°02 and Linch, §8: 
Ve $9;14%4 


gil: es "14; 1 $17. 
Hal tat. 4, and 1 inch, e- 50; 144, $9.50; 
14, $11. 50; 13% a4 SOs 14%, $17.50 

The Archimedian axles are all case hardened ; they can be made 
of Salisbury and Lowmoor iron at an average advance on prices 
here quoted of $1 to $2.50 per sett. An axle of this brand is also 
steel converted by the celebrated Bessemer process; it cannot “— 
excelled. Price of short half pat., per atts *% inch, $h; i, $12; 
et $13. Long do., 34, $138; 7%, $14; 1 inch, $15. 

Bands, silvered, rim, light, per sett, 3 inch and under, 85c.; larger 
sizes advance Te. per sett for 44 of aninch. Heavy rim, 3 in. 
and under, 95¢.; 10 cents per sett advance per one-eighth. 
Extra heavy rim, 3 inch and under, $1.35; 10 cents per sett 
advance per one-eighth. Philadelphia bands, same prices as 
rim. Central Park, silvered inside, 3inch and under, $1.50 
per sett; full silvered, do., 3 inch and under, $1.65. ie 
plated on composition rim, light, 3 inch and under, $1.81; 
heavy, 3 inch and under, $2.20; do., extra heavy, 3 inch, $2. 48: 
10 cents ag sett = i pet for each one.eighth. Turned i iron 
rim bands, 114 inch deep, 3 inch and under, 40c.; do., 1% in., 
3 inch and under, 45¢.; large sizes, 5c. per sett advance each 
one-eighth. 

Basket-wood imitation, for panels, per foot 60c. 
Buttons, japanned, per gr., 15c.; great gr., $1.75; silvered, per gr., 40c- 
Bolts, Coleman’s Philadelphia, 45 per cent discount from list. 
Clip King ers per dozen, Nos. 1 and 2, 0. 
Buckles, japanned, W. H.§., per gross, % inch, 62c-; 34, 76c.; 
inch, $1.30 
Buckram, per yard, 17 to 20c. 
Carpet, per yard, Brussels, $1.90; Velvet, $2.40 to $2.75. 
Oil cloth, per yard, 4%, 56e. to 75¢.; ; 4-4, 55 to 85e. 
Castings, mall, per Ib., 14e. 
Cord, seaming, per Ib., 25e. 
Cloths, ore per yard, indigo wool-dyed, $2. 25 to $3.50; Zephyrs 
4 0) ° 
“body, per ete indigo wool-dyed, $3.75 to $4.50. 
Coteline, per yard, $4 to $8. 
Curtain frames, per dose eeet and silver, $1.10 to 1.50. 
Damask, German cotton, double width, per piece 30 yards, $20 to $22; 
do., Union, $36 to $42; English worsted, from $1.50 to $2 per 
yard; Rattinet, 60c. to 80c. per yard. 
Dashes, buggy, per dozen, rough, $20; silver plated, $28 
Plated dash collars, per dozen, V4 in., $3.50; 5- -16, $3.50 ; 34, $4- 
Door So peeaee pair, silvered, 5@c. to $1.25; real silver Oia 1, be. 


Drugget, felt, per yard, $1.75 to $2. 

Knameled cloth, per yard, are 5-4, 33¢. to 34c.; 6-4, 50e.; drilling, 
5-4, d4o.: 4 8 inch, 46c.; 6-4, 63e.; duck, 5-4, 62e. ; 
50 inch, 70c.; 6-4, B0c: ; pat. tan back muslin, 
5-4, 50e.; a , drill, 5-4, 62e.; 48 inch, 65e.; flock 
back drill ; do., muslin, 90e.; vuleanized 
rubber drill, is inch, $1.75 


Felloe plates, wrought, per lb. , 18¢. 
Fifth wheels, gancinnaty ats ea. 5g, $1.50; 34, 1.75; New York pat., 
Fringes, aa ee yards, ” Mohair, 2inch, $2; 3inch, $3; 4in ety 
Silk, 14% inch, $1 to $2; 2 inch, $1.50 to $2.50 ; 2% ihe $1.7 
to $3; com. worsted, 45e. : ; rug or carpet fringe, 6e. to ie 


per y yard. : 
Hair, curled, per lb., H. & B., 22c.; No. 214, 33c.; hog, 20c.; best 
fine japanned English, $1.50; 


picked, from 350. to 50e. 
Knobs, per gross, com. japanned, 45ce. ; 
silver capped, 60c.; silvered, $1.50; do., English, $3.50. 
* _ Button-holes, pat.. metal edge, gum centre. A new article; 


‘$l; 
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for quickness and simplicity of application it has no equal. 
Price, per gross, $4. 

Laces, broad, per lesbp worsted, 3le.; do., silk stripe, 24% inch, 25c. to 
0c.; silk broche, 234 inch, Se. to 90e-; ; narrow worsted, 8c.; 
silk rine, 1014. 3 ber perro 13%e. 

Lamps, per pair, fine, $15 to $20 } 

Leather, per Bey dash, No. ys 14e. a co-, Pe 2, 11e.; railing and collar, 
24c. to 25c.: enameled top, No-1 , 25e. to 27c.; do., No. 2, 24c¢.; 

: enameled trimming, 24c. 

Loops, fine japanned, metal pockets, for curtain strap ends. A 
recent improvement which meets with great approbation, 
and will supersede anything of the kind heretofore used. 
Sold at $7.00 per gross. 

Moss, per Ib., 10e. to 12¢ 

Mouldings, plated, per Gh 4 to inch, 12c. to 18c., lead, door, per 

lb., 20c.; cane, dressed, , ber M. feet, 3-16, $5; “Yi in. $8.50; 
5- is, $10.50; 14 inch, $12 

Machines, hub boring machine, each, small, $18; med., ex. jaws, $21; 

large, $94. 

spoke tenoning machine, each, small, oe large, $25. 

“ bolt cutting » $12.50; No. 

2, $15: No. 3, $17.50; No. 4, $20. 

pat. adjustable hollow, auger, per doz., No. 1, cuts Aiko H % 

chs vin No. 2, cuts 34 to 1 inch, $80; No. 3, cuts 4 to 1 

ine 

Name plates, Bre naa engraved, German silver, $3.75; do., real 

silver, $3.75; do., real silver, struck up in die, with 
name, $2.50 

Nails, lining, japanned and silver, 5c. per paper of 100; ex. quality, 
6c. per Zross; solid. head, English, per gross, $1.62; extra silver 

band, 20c. per gr.; ivory ‘head, per gr., 35¢e.; do., pin head, 33c. 

Ornaments, real silver, $2.50 to $4.50 per gross. 

Sand paper, star and flint, per ream, $4.50 to $6.00. 

Serews, Eagle, gimlet point, wood, 40 per cent. discount from List. 
Ivory head, $5.50 per gross. 

Serew Clamps, per dozen, aaa No. 1, 24 inch, $5.50; No. 2, os 

in., $7.50: No. 3,, 444 in. $93 No.4, 544 in “5 

improved No. 0, $5.50; No.1, 344 inch, $5; ‘No. 2, 44 

in., $7.50; No. 3, 6 in., $12; No. 4, 10 in., $20. 

common, No. 0, 3 inch, $5. 5: No. he? 214 in., $4.25; No. 

1%, 3 inch, $5 ; No. 2, 4 inch, $7; No. 3,54 in., $8. 

Gibbs’ pat.;4 in. So. 50; 6 in., $6. 50; 9 in., $7.50; ides. » $8. 

Scrims for canvassing, per yard, ldc. to 18c. 

Shaft couplings, priate per dozen pair, Ba 1, plain black, $9.50; 

+ Bright, $11.25; No. 2, plain black, #8. 5: do., 
eioki, $10.50; New York, pat. black, $11.75; 

Bright, $13.75; Baltimore pat. black, $12. 50; Pee 

$14.50; Nos. Z ‘and 2 Philadelphia pat. black, $18.75; 

Bright, $16.25 

Wilcox’s light, Lin., $12.75; do., heavy, 1 in., $13.25; 

1% inch, $14. 

apy’ s patent, $1.50 per ee 

Shaft rubber, Chapman’s, ner dozen pairs, $6.75 

Shaft sockets, irae ed, per doz. oe plain, 3 i in., $1.65; 7%, $1.80; 

1 inch, $1. 95, 114. $2.10; ais 
. ball, 24, 4 inch, $2.05 ; i 1s 20; 1 inch, $2.35; 14%, $2.50; 
AL) $2. 

close, iad on brass. ball, 34in., $5; 76, $5.75; Lin., $6.25. 

ex. heavy, plain, % $8 : 1 inch, $9 


Sockets, mee per dozen, plain, 144 inch, $3.75; 13, $4.25; 


. ball, 144 inch, $4.50; 134, $5; 114, $5.50. 
ce neck yoke, silvered, per dozen pairs, 34 in., $5.50; 7%, $6. 
Slat irons, wrought, Philadelphia pat., per dozen setts, 4 bows, $8.25: : 
5 bows, $10.50 
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New York pat., per doz. setts, 4 bows, $12. 
Bidwell’s pat., 4 bows, per sett, rough, short, 50e.; 1 long 
iron, 56¢. 
japanned, short, 55e.; 1 long i a es 
i plated, short, $1.20; 1 long iron, $1.37. 
Turned collars, hd doz., 35 per cent. discount from list, 14. 90e.; 5- Dy, 
3e.: ey Bh -16, $1.25; “% $1.50; 9-16, $1.70; 4, $2; 
a Li) 5 Yes g 
Springs, fowlang. 8 Busey, per Ib., 144 inch and wider, black, 15ce.; 
Bright, 16c.; 144 in., le. per th more. 
Bache tempered, per lb., 114 in., 20¢.; eo! in., 19¢e. 
Spring Perch Co.’s, temper ed, 26c. to 3 
Spring steel, cast, per lb., 144 inch and wider, ise’. ; under ok * Z 17e 
Swedes, a wi per Ib. 1%, inch and wider, 10'4c.; under, 1 Me. 
Steel, ae Swede Wer ; 1% 1M%e.; 
1134¢.: 4x3. -16 and 4 and 7%, 12c.; Sxl%, 1 
stump Joints, rough, per doz., % in., $1.35; 9-16, $1. ni & $1.70. 
long plated, per doz., 4 in., 86; : Qe 16, 36; 2, $6.50. 
Tassels, holder, per dozen, worsted, $3 to $5; "silk . $5.50 to $12. 
Curtain, silk, per doz., $3 to $4.50; acorns, per doz., $1.38. 
Top props, silvered, per sett, common, 3le.; extra, 70c. to 90c.; 
Thomas’ patent. mall., japanned, 5G. : ; with plated nuts 
and rivets, $1.20; Thomas’ wrought japanned, 70c.; 
with plated nuts and rivets, $1.35. 


owes ao linen pg per Ib., No. 25, $1.30; No. 30, $1.50; No. 
5, B 0 

a Shoe, H. B., bee ks No. 10, '75e. to $1; No. 3, $1.10 to $1.40: 

No. 12, $1.40 to $1.80. 
dark blue, per th No. 10, $1.25; No. 3, $1.75; No. 12, 
machine, Marshall’ S, fancy colors, No. 432, $3. ee No. 532, 
$3.75; No. 632, $4.25; white, 50. per Ib. extra. 
Barbour’ 8, fancy colors, No. 43 32, $2.80; No. 532, 
$3.30; No. 632, $3.80; white, 40c. per lb. extra. 
Thread, machine, Barbour’ $,0n ‘spools, fancy colors, No. 25, $1.90; No 
30, $2.10; No. 35, $2.40: white, 40c. per Ib. extra. 
Tufts, per gross, common Enh 18¢. 
Twine, tufting, per lb,, No. 16, 55¢.: best mattress, 85c. 
Whip sockets, hard rubber, per dozen, No. 1, $8.50; No. 2, 9; No.: 
$9.50; No. 10, $5. 

soft rubber, per dozen, No. B, $3.50; No. C, $3.75 
ag Migs all black, per dozen, $1.75; black, silver 
Op, Pa. 
improved, cov. and stitched, per doz., $2; silver top, 
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Whip socket fasteners, $3.25 per dozen pairs. 
hiffle-tree plates, Morse’s patent wrought, $2.25 per dozen pairs. 
WooD-WwoRK. 

Bows, per bundle of 4 setts, long wagon, $4.75; buggy, $3.75 
2 setts in bundle, $3. 

Felloes, hickory, per sett, 1, 1% 14, $2.25; 134, $2.75; 144, $3.25. 

ash and red oak, per sett, 1, As M4, $1.25; 184, $1,00; 144, $1. 

white oak, $1.50; $1.75; $2.13. 

sulky, ash ‘and red oak, bee sett, 1, 1% 4, $1; 13g, $1.13. 

be hickory, per sett, 1, ea Vy, $1.50; 182 1.60. 

adie” morticed gum, 23% to 534 inch, diam., per sett, No. 1, 90¢.; ex- 
tra, $1.10 to $1.40; double extra, $2 to $2.25. 

Poles, hickory, per dozen, rough, $12; iniched, 16: 

Shafts, pussy. hickory per. dozen pair, rough, 114 in., $11; 134 in., 
fihished do., $12. 

eateee hickory, per dozen pair, rough 11% inch $12; 134 inch, 

$16; finished do., $60. 

express, hickory, per doz. pair, rough, bent heel, $36; straight 

heel, $20; grocery, 

Sleigh runners, oak and ash, per pair, 14 to 114 inch, $1.38. 

Seat, rails, whole, hickory, $7 per dozen; lazy backs, $8 per dozen. 

Seat arms, per dozen pairs, $1.25. 

Spokes, pages hickory, per sett, 1}ginch and under, No. 1, $3; ex- 

tra, $3.60; double extra, $4.50. 
Seats, carriage, patent bent; back, rail and arms in one solid piece 
each, finished, $4; unfinished, $1.38. 
Wheels, finished, hickory, buggy, $10 to $18 per sett. 
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PAINTS AND VARNISHES. 


CORRECTED BY FELTON, RAU & SIBLEY, 
136, 188 and 140 North Fourth Street. 


VarnisHes—finishing body, extra pale, $5.00; finishing body, No.1, 
pale, $4.50; finishing body, No.1, hard drying, $4.50; carriage, No.1, 
light color, ce carriage, No. 2, $3. 50; rubbing light color, $3.50; mix- 
ing or color, $2.75; Harland & Son’ s English, $10. 25; Noble & Tloar’s 
English, $9.50; black enamel English for carriage tops, $9; black 
enamel ‘American for carriage tops, $3. 

Patnts—Black—Raven’s Wing drop, per Ib., 45c.; refined English 
drop, 30c.; No. 1 English drop, 25c.; No.1 patent drop, 20c.; Hddy’s 
refined lamp, 40c.; extra coach-painters’ lamp, 30c.; refined coach- 
painters’ lamp, 25c.; Germantown, 18c. 

Blues—Pure Chinese, per lb., $1.20; No.1 Prussian, 70c. ; No. 2 Prus- 
sian, 50e.; Ultramarine, No. $1: No. 1, 75e.; B, 50e. ; celestial, 20e. 

Greens—Pure chrome, L. M. & D. shades, per ib-, We: ; extra dark, 
30c.; bronze or quaker, 20c.; pure emerald, 55e.; pure Paris, 55c. ; 
Brunswick, l5e. 

Reds—Best oid No. 40, per ounce, $1.75; fine crimson or oe 
lake, per lb., $ best rose pink, 20c.; pure Indian red, 
eke Ree ais pale, $1.60: deep, $1.50, German gothic oa > 
$1.50; deep, $1.50; Chinese, $1. 60: ‘Trieste, $1.25; Italian, 45c.; 
American, 35¢. 3 English Venetian, 5e.; red lead, 15e. 

Whites—Pure lead, per lb., 14c.; Colorado lead, 18¢.; Nevada, 114e.; 


Dakota, 9c.; Cremnitz, for striping, 35¢. whiting, 4e.; pure dry: 


lead, 15c. 
bat oaub ED chrome. L. M. & D. shades, per Jb., 35e-; Orange do., 
: Brandon, 4¢.; French ochre, 5e.; English stone ochre, 12c.; 
Bewlish chrome, $1.10; French do., $1.2 
Miscellaneous—Drying Japan, $2 003 Be cetine, 70c.; linseed oil, 
$1.30; English filling, per Ib., 15c.; English rubbing stone, 18¢.; 
pumice stone, ground and lump, selected, 10c. 


Paint—0, 65¢, § 00. 75e.; 000, 85ce. ; 0000, 95e. 

Varnish—0, 75e.; 00, 85e.: 000, — (0000, $1.1 

Badger hair flowing, per inch, $ 1; Fitch - is ce Camel’s hair strip- 
ing pencils, assorted, per dozen, 45ce.; sable do. », $4 


Best Paint Mills—Large, $8; small, $6.50. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNION. 


Coach-makers throughout the Continent desiring any information respect- 
ing the organization of Unions under the International Union, or for any 
other purpose connected with the trade, are requested to communicate 
with I. D. WARE, Box 2769, Phila., Pa. 


UNION DIRECTORY. 


Corresponding Seeretaries will furnish us with a correct list of officers, 
and advise us of any changes that may be made, from time to time, on 
dated slips of paper, separate from reports or letters, to enable us to keep 
a correct directory. 


No.1, New York city, meets 2d and 4th Friday evenings of each month, 
at 267 Bowery. —P.,T.Brennan; V.P.,M.J.Dunn; R.8.,J.Keal; F.8., 
J. Hagerty ; C. S., W.H. Evans ; T., J Filan ; DoP ot, W; W.J. Wyatte, 
219 HK. 29th street. 


No. 2, Philadelphia, Pa., meets 4th Monday eve of each month, at 
Diligent Hall, 10th and Filbert streets. nage , W.F. Mooney; V.P.,3.D 
Wharton ; < and C. §., D. 8S. Knapp ,F. mt D. Wares. Wm. A. 
Kern; D. "p. 1 Was OL Phillips, 1937 Wilcox street. 

No. A. Atbany, N.Y. » Meets every alternate Tuesday evening.—P., J. 
Morehead; VP. avs Heeney ; R.S., M. Delaney; F. 8., fT. Rogers; C. 
Ssh. Brennan ; , J. Kerby; D. P. 1. U., J. Conway, Box 612. 

No. 5, Washington, D_O.; meets second and fourth Thursday eve of each 
month.—P., A. Davidson; V. P., 8. Wise; R. 8., J. Reynolds; F.S8., L 
Curtis; C.8.,J.W. Hibbs; T., J. Litell; D. P. I. U., B. Sprightly. 

No. 7, Troy, N. Y., meets Ist and 3d Friday evening of each month.— 
P., F. Chamberlin; V, P., J, Brown; R,§,, C, Pindar; F,8., D, Link; C, 
S., J, Lodewick; T,, M, Roddy; D, P, I. U., W. B. Sherman. 

No. 8, Columbus, Ohio, meets Ist and 3d Friday eve of each month. 
Play. B. Edwards; V P., J. Miller; R, and C.8., J. B. Peek; F.S., W. 
R. "Steele ; T., E. c Hillery ; D. Plow ee - Huff. 

No.9, Springfield, Ohio, meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month.— 
Pi J... Kriner ; V.P. ds Ht. Seaton; R.S., J. Harrison; F.§., L 8. Rid- 
dle; C.8., K. J. Beck ; T.,C. Fereny; D. PLT. Oe. Wy. Johnson. 

No. 10, Cincinnati, Ohio, meets Wednesday evening of each week.— 
Po x Cantler ; ¥. P., J.J. Hempling; R, 8,, J, Wagstaff; F,S., A 
H. "Sievers ; 0.8... 0) 9,. “Gibson ; Ty dike Bunte; DP 1. U.., 1.0.5, 
Cunningham, 242° eiver 

No.1], vada ag. Ky., meets Ist and 3d Friday eve of aig month.— 
Pig: Sanders ; V.P~P., W. Dewey; B.S, W. Hydron; F.8., E. F. Marsh; 
0. 8., M. Sharp; T . rr D. Phillips ; ei 0. Ww. Hydron, care 1, ¥. 
Stone. 

No. 12, Indianapolis, Ind., meets Monday eve of each week P., C, 
Kelly; V, Poa: Ginrech ; R, Bs; J, H, Gaston; F, S,, H. G. Shaw; Cc. 8.) 
H. J. Marshall ; 1), D, Taggart ; DIP Ww. Vv. Reading, Box 1618. 

No. 13, New Haven, Conn. , meets ‘Ist and 3d Nf aed eve of ~~ 
month. a C, Tucker ; VP, A. BO Spare; &, 8.) s- oe ae Hess 
A. Barnes; C. ae J.B. Edwards ; T,, M.D, Fisk ; D, Pik Us, H.D. Wek, 
66 Franklin street. i 

No. 15, Newark, N. J., meets Ist and 3d Monday eve of each month.— 
P., W_N. Fitzgerald; V. P., EH. M. Shotwell; R. S., I. B. Genung; F. 
8. ;T. M. Finigan ; C.8.. G.8. Hedenberg ; . jad, Hawthorne ; Di £1. 
e, H. Hawthorne, 88 Nichols street 

No. 17, Rahway, N. J.—P., W. H. Ludlow; V. P., M. M. Long; R.8., 
C. Hilliker; F. and 0.5, A. if? Moore; T. a. L. Young ; peek cl Ww. 
Wright, Box 344. 

No. 19, Boston, a , meets 2d and 4th Wednesday eve of each month.- 
Paw , H. Bailey ; V J ae E, Murphy; R, 8,, M, McDonald; F,§,, J, A, 
Osbuig 5 0, 8,, BD: Mt Hayes; 1, We E. Botier ; Di Pi i. Ue ‘Gut: 

ade 

No. 20, Concord, N. H., meets 1st and 3d ty eve beeen month — 
P.,J.L. French; V.P.J. L. T. Brown; B, 8,, thy Bd dust. 
Green; O.85.d0:8: Larkin ; Tay Blaner ; ei p 1. eo Arthur L. 
Merrill, 

No. 21, Portland, Maine, meets Friday evening of each week.—P,, A. 
iy Vv. mE: ¥. Monson ; R, and C,8,, HE. K. Ellis; F,$,, D. Briggs; 

0, A, Lombard ; D. P. 1. Ua D. Gookins, care of I. M. Kim- 
ball & Ge! 

No. 22, Providence, R. I., meets 1st and 3d Tuesday eve of each month. 
Pw "Sullivan ; Be ay T. D, Gladding ; R, 8., H, Gilbert; C,8., H, F, 
Macreading ; lig 4. bis Dodge ; D, 2 20 B: R. Gurney. 

No. 23, Worcester, Mass.. meets 2d and 4th Tuesday eve of each month. 
P 5a be Fletcher ; V.P. , 8. Stiles; R.S.,O. W. Whitney; F.S, A. Car- 
penter ; OSs, Bi Hubbard ; 1. Da Mewitt; DD. Pi 2) Un, ae 
Dewey, 

No. 24, Springfield, Mass., meets 1st Monday evening of each month. 
Pea: Dyer ; we: .. «: Caswell; R, and C, 8,, C. 8. Bugbee; F. §,, 
G. ’Casweil ; . i Platt; D, P, Ps, Ul, Soe. Thompson. 

No. 25, Belchertown, Mass. ; meets Ist and 3d Saturday eve of each 
month.—P. , Bb. B: Hitchcock ; V_P.,C0, R, Todd; R,8,, W. BE, Bridgman ; 
¥,5,.° 1.8, Chamberlain ; C,s AB te Felton; T, Ww. i. Coffin ; Doky T. 
ie Wm. H. Coffin. 


‘ 


No. 26, Schenectady, N. ¥., meets Ist and 3d Monday eve of each 
month ae, C, Walker; V, Pp. F. Cady; R, 8,, C, Oberlander; OC, and 
BB :82 a Curtis; T., J, wW. Ginn ; DUP: Uz , J, B. Curtis. 


No. 27, Utica, N. Y,, meets on the second Monies evening of each 
month. . J. Bates ; Vv. P.,C. H. Nicholson; R.8,. H. J. Foldenberg, 
#5. G. ©. Smith; C.S., A) B. Walling; D, P, I, U., P. V. Nolan ; sey 
J. Lyons. 

No. 28, Rochester, N. Y., meets Tuesday eve of each week.—P., J. 
Laverty; V.P., M, Van Tyne; R S., J, Finnegan; F, 8., R, Lowe; C, * 
J, Carson; T, Ww. “Smith ; D, PI, v. Mae B. Dickinson, 23 West av. 

‘No. 29, Detroit, Mich., meets on the first and third Wednesday evening 
of each month. om Hi, Hilton; V,P.;M. Terry; 8, 8_, A. MeCiwy ; fe, 
J. Shannessey; C, 2. w. B, Tuttle ; T., q, Dodge ; Di -Per Oe, 
Perrott, 115 ‘Adams avenue, East. 

No. 30, New Bedford, Mass., meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each 
month,—P,, J.B. Hayes ; a e . T. P. Hazzard; R,8,,G. A, Wood; F, 
8., L. J, Parsons; C, 8,, J. M. Jenney; T,, F, W. Mosher; D, P.1. U., 
J, B. Hazzard. 

‘No. 32, Adrian, Mich , meets oc and last Thursday evening of each 
month. ery wae Palmer; Vv, on” J. W. Shones; R. and ©,8,, F, Williams; 
We ae We Liber ; ee oie me F “W. Austin. 

‘No. 34, Ravenna, Ohides meets first and third Thursday evening of 
each month —P,,P.J Snay; V. < T. M, Beeman; R, and 0, §,, W. H. 
Wright; F, 8., x A, Davis; T., W es Marrison ; D. ee ee D. A. 
Geiger, "Box 390. 

No. 36, Memphis, Tenn., meets 1st and 2d Monday evening of each 
month—P,, WwW. G. ‘Hughes; V.P.,T. J, Weaver; R, and 0.8.,M. A. 
Madigan ; 'F, S., T, R, Hopkins; T, FM Moeshel; PR U., R. B. 
Neil, 208 Second street. 

No 37, St. ae Mo.—P,, W. R, Barnes; V. P., J. A. Goeb; R,8., 
R, R, Lyle; F,S., R. Taylor ; Ce. aD, McBride ; T, yeaoe Cooney ; D 
Pde U., 7 1. 0. Meamith, care Freeman & Green, idth and Chestnut 
streets. 

No. 38, Dayton, Ohio, meets Ist and 3d Monday evening of each month, 
P,, M. Murry; aes, G. Yeaman; R,and C, 8,, 8. A. Clark; F_S,, J.P. 
Oost; yA. Shorel; DP eo C. Weaver. 

No. 39. Pittsburg, Pa. _Meets 2d and 4th Monday eve of each month.— 
Pea Calhoun; VP. H, Here 8. , E, Gatchel; F,8,, G@,. Workman; 
0. ’s, , J, Ruch; T, R, Sharp ; D P. Ea. W. R. Terry, 71 McGee st. 

No. 41, Burlington, Vt.—P., op Urquhart ; V,P., J. Peckham; 87a, 
Gabory ; aR SE Carpenter; D, P, I.U, B, Lareau. 

No. 44, Saco, Me.—P., 8S. F. Macomber; Vv. P., R. 8 Merrit: Bie. 
E Dow; B.S. 7a. W. Smith ; C. 8.50 W: "Goodrich ; TT: Cre: dordon; 
DPX, ty J. If. Whitten. 

No. 45, Mechanicsburg. Pa., meets Friday evéning of each week.— 
P08, Fish ; Void oH. Palmer ; S., J, C. Cline; T., J. Rowand; D, P, 
I. 83) J.F. meme. 

No 46, York, Pa —P,, H, Neater; V_P., G@. W. Hoover; §,, D. M. 
Cranmer; i as Miller ; hr pt. we W. Brant. 

No. 47, Lancaster , Pa. , meets second and fourth Wednesday even- 
ing of each month.—P,, G, W. Zecker; V_P,, J, Stratton; R, and C. 

, 9. C. Steigerwalt ; F. s., H, C. McCarthy; T cae Ww. Boyes; DP 
U Wm. Elder, Eagle Hotel. 

No. 48, Stamford, Conn.—P., A, Beale; V, P., P, Lever; R, 8., A, H. 
DeCamp ; F, So, Lower ; C, a. Ww. Wilson; Ty , C,H Provost; D, PT, 
Us Crk. Conley. 

No. 49, Winona, Minn.—P., R. Wallace; V. P., J. Stewart; R. 8., J 
Maternagan ds 8., Ww. R. Wade; O.78i WwW. Schribner ; i < Glenn ; 
Doe Us 40; Rodier, Box 682. 

No. 51, London, C. W.—P., A. Smith; V. P., W. Brown; Bos, 8. P: 
Hall; F. a: R. Greenly; C. ’s., J Mercer ; .. Ar McNee ; DP. 8 v 
T Busby 

No. 58, "St. Paul, Minn.—P., F. Wright; V.P., A Miller; R. 8., P. 
Kenny; F. ee H. Covington ; CG, Bs, E. Ww. Noble ; Take Dugan; Dd. 
Polo, A. L’ Perkins. 

No. 58, Jackson, ie —P.,8.8. menans V.P., EB. P. Janes; Bis., 
A.3. Loser , P2840 R. MeDonald ; Ce M. Cross; T., F. B. Sweeney ; 
DP. "ON. endtced Box 621. 

No. 54, Three opi Mich.—P. , W. EB. Lamb; V. P., D. D. Dryden; 
R.S.,W. W. McLeod; F.8., J. Foster ; ©; 1. Us ’ Mallo ; T » W. Black ; 
Dir. td. U., J. 8. Hain. 

No. 55, Kalamazoo, Mich.—P., T. R. Bevans; V. P., KE. L. Walton; = 
Se F. Becraft ; F. oy Oe Barkenbus ; 0.5% BP, Lathrop ; dif a 
Williams ; e.2:1..0. tS A. Alterburg, Box 1173. 

No. 56, are Ii. , meets Ist and 4th Monday eve of each month.—P., 
J. Kealy ; V _G. Gekler ; R. 8., 2v Bran; F.8., C. F. Donovan; C. 8.3 
oo ATlegy T. , Hade; D. P. oii James Irwin, 868 State street. 

No. 57, Janesville. Wis ’ meets Tet Tuesday of each month.—P ay ‘3 
Flannigan ; LES ee T. Wright; R. 8., J. M. Se ee Bi By 
Burns; C.'8., L. T . Nicholas; D: G. W. Null; D. P. >, We Uiveus 
Box 130. 

No. 58, Davenport Towa.—P , U.M. Whiffen; V. P., J. Haskins; R. 
SW. Wunder ; F, 8., 3.16 Mason ; OL. SV. Evans; T., M, Goldfrede- 
rich; ‘Dp, PL I. U. ,@. W. Leonard, Box 1271, 

No. 59, Lexington, Ky.—P., i 4, rare pies | V.P., CO. MeOrocklin ; 
BS. 0. V. Hugo; F.8., 0. Beaumont ; O86 3 a. Foster ; re Cres «A 
Morgan ; Du PB. L. iu L. Stough. 

No. 60, Penn Yan, N. Y—P., W. H. Whitfield: 8.,8. Banks; T., J. 
Lenehan, 
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A OHANGE, 

The JournaL has heretofore been the property of the 
Coach-Makers’ International Union of North America, 
but has now become a private enterprise. The object we 
had in view, when its publication was commenced, was the 
dissemination, to the mechanical portion of the craft, of 
news interesting alone to that portion. Tt was considered 
that an organ would have a beneficial effect, in increasing 
both the numbers and utility of the organization, and we 
think we can honestly affirm that it has played no incon- 
siderable part in forming the vast brotherhoood, in cement- 
ing the fraternal ties that have made the organization what 
it is to-day. The experience of last year made evident that 
its sphere of usefulness could be enlarged by making the 
JOURNAL of practical import, both to the manufacturer 
_ and the journeyman, and continuing, in a portion of its 
pages, to advocate the great reform the better educated 
portion of American mechanics are laboring so hard to 
| establish. Theretofore, but one side had been heard. 
Where the employer was just, there no difficulties occurred, 
no word of complaint was heard, and, if perchance, dis- 


putes did occasionally arise, mutual concession was made 
the basis of settlement; but where the actions of the 
employers were unjust and harsh, there continual turmoil, 
oft-repeated pugnacity, was the order. Because the jour- 
neyman had no means of self-defense, the sympathy of the 
just employer, who was not made acquainted with both 
sides of the case, naturally went with the harsh one. This 
bred in us a determination to make the JourNAL a vehicle 
for the transportation to onpeyers of the truthful facts in 
all grievances. 

We now find, after a trial of five months, that there still 


exists some slight prejudice against the JournaL merely 
because it is the property of an organization, too many 
erroneously Suppose to have been formed for aggressive 
instead of defensive action, That this prejudice might not 
affect the advancement of the JouRNAL, 1t was deemed | 
best to transfer it to a private party. In accepting its sole | 
responsibility, we cannot but feel that we have taken upon | 
ourselves a difficult task for performance. The platform 
which we laid down in the beginning for our guidance in 
making up our editorial columns, and the selection of such 
part of our correspondence as appertains exclusively to 
matters connected with the reform, we shall continue to 
follow. Battling with unabated energy against oppression 
in any form in which it may appear, advocating a reduc- — 
tion of the hours of labor, the application of co operation | 
to coach-making, and all other businesses, and such other | 
measures as in our judgment will be instrumental in aiding | 
the speedy establishment of the principles of Labor | 
Reform. © 

Our efforts, heretofore, to colby improve the prac- 
tical part of the JourNAL, we feel flattered in being able to 
state have been commended almost universally, and our 
greatest hope is that we may continue to merit the appre- | 
ciative commendation of our subscribers by doing “all | 
that in us lies.” 


With these few remarks, explanatory of | 
our position, we leave the JourNAL to build itself on the — 
strength of its own merits, feeling confident that for any | 
short comings, our zeal and efforts, at least, shall not be to 
blame. 


4 0 


[> We regret to state the contributions of 8. G. H. 
came too late for insertion in this number. 
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IMPORTED LABOR, 


Tne intensity of the regard entertained by the press 


generally, for the well-being of the laboring population is | 


evidenced in almost every editorial column in the daily or 
weekly papers, neutral or political. In no case more so 
than in one that has recently come under our notice. The 
Philadelphia daily Ledger, which, workingmen, be it re- 
membered, is the second daily in the country, in a recent 
issue, gives its readers a half-column editorial strongly 
urging the advantages of an increased importation of foreign 
labor, while in the very next column occurs the following 
passage, under the head of ‘‘ The working people,”’ copied 
from a New York paper: ‘‘ This winter, for the first time 
in the experience of the police, American mechanics 
nightly seek the shelter of the station-houses; and not 
alone for a night, or in few numbers, but by dozens, and 
accompanied, in some instances, by their wives and little 
children.”’ : 

We do not wish to discourage emigration, we would 
rather do all we can to induce it; but we are strongly 
opposed to the wholesale importation of skilled mechanics 
to glut our markets, and enable the capitalist to fill his 
shops with competent workmen at any price he may 
choose to pay. It is a notorious fact, that cliques and 
associations have been formed, and arrangements entered 
into with parties on the other sideof the Atlantic, by men 
in this country working exclusively in the interest of 
grasping capitalists, for this very purpose. They are 
titled, Emigrant Aid Societies, and in many instances are 
under the guardianship of men high in public favor. 
These associations cannot, in times like the present, do 
other than work detrimentally to the interests of the great 
masses of the people. If we could import none but parties 
who cannot obtain a competent subsistence in their home 
country, and who would, upon their arrival, devote them- 
selves to the development of our agricultural resources, 
we should not enter one word of demur; but we cannot 
sit by quietly and see inducements held out, and promises 
made to workmen in foreign countries to emigrate to our 
own which can never be fulfilled. When our own mechanics 
are forced to beg lodgings at the station-houses, we think 
it rather out of place to invite those of other countries to 
share the general destitution the severities of the past 
winter and the paralized condition of business has entailed 
upon our own suffering population. 

Such paragraphs as this, extracted from the Ledger’s 
editorial—‘‘ As it is, when they come here there is abun- 
dant need for all that are skilled mechanics in the New 
States, and they will find work enough, and demand 
enough, for all they can produce,’’—are calculated to work 
injury to the working classes of our own country, whose 
condition the unnecessary competition thus encouraged 


makes worse, and to increase the difficulties of the im- 
ported mechanic who finds himself, upon his arrival, in a 
strange land, without friends, with but little or no money, 
and without the faintest shadow of a chance for obtaining 
employment. The result is, he accepts a job for next to 
nothing, displacing some industrious American mechanic, 
whose weekly subscription probably increases the supply 
in the coffers of the proprietors of the Ledger, and thus all 
parties ure injured excepting the sordid capitalist who, 
in taking advantage of the overplus of producers, oc- 
casioned by the misstatement of the Ledger and other 
kindred organs, shuts his eyes and ears to the misery and 
degradation into which his miserly soul has plunged the 
faithful servitor who mainly built his colossal fortune, and 
who is cast aside the moment another party offers to sell 
his labor at a reduced rate. 


The Ledger, in mentioning the fact that at the late Com- 
mercial Convention, held in Boston, one of the delegates 
expressed himself strongly in opposition to a resolution 
advocating this importation, expresses its surprise at such 
utterances by a business man. We, ourselves, think it 
passing strange, as capitalists generally little reck what 
becomes of those whose brains as well as muscle assist 
them to fortune; but we must ascribe it to the existence 
in the delegate of a feeling of generosity, (albeit that quality 
is not of frequent presence in his class,) towards his fellow 
man not quite so fortunately placed as himself; and we 
are heartily glad to chronicle that in the Convention that 
represented so much ‘monish,’’ Labor had at least one to 
champion it. A country cannot be prosperous unless 
all of its people are so, and we enter our solemn protest, on 
behalf of the working masses, against the publication of 
these false promises until peace and plenty are once again 
classed among the blessings of the country, then we shall 
await with open arms all who have become heart-sore from 
the afflictions of a tyrannical government, and wish to 
adopt our noble Republic as their future home. 


WE WONDER, 
% . 2 . . * * 
In this age of wouders and wonderings it is scarcely to 
be wondered at that we wonder; and so 


We wonder, whether the efforts of the carriage-makers 
at the late Boston Carriage-Makers’ Convention, to lighten 
the taxes on their productions will effect anything. 

We wonder, that, if their efforts be successful, whether 
the journeymen will be accorded any of the benefits accru- 
ing from this lightening of the tax burden. 

We wonder, if the employer seems unwilling to give up 
any share of what he gains, whether the journeyman will 
inaugurate a move looking to his securing a mite. 


While we wonder, we fear. 
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EDITORIAL JOTTINGS. 

The Ohio and Indiana State Republican Conventions 
have adopted resolutions declaring it as their opinion that 
the bonds ‘‘ should be paid in the currency of the country 
which may be legal tender when the Government shall be 
prepared to redeem such bonds.” 


The course of the Hon. Samuel F. Cary in the House of 
Representatives, has met with the unqualified approbation 
of dispassionate men who have not been blinded by parti- 
zan opinions. A few more such men in our legislative 
halls would do much towards moulding the sentiment of 
the country in favor of the workingman and his rights. 


The money of the Pennsylvania Railroad, according to 
reports, is being freely expended in purchasing the votes 
of the State Legislature against the adoption of the Free 
Railroad Act. 


Freights have fallen thirty-five cents per barrel be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans, arising from compe- 
tition with barges under the management of Logan 
Daine; showing at once the benefits accruing to the 
masses from a lively competition. Capitalists seem very 
willing that labor should be continually imported to com- 
pete with our mechanics, but they raise a great hue 
and cry if anything is attempted promising a deduction 
from their own shoddy profits. 


Typical of the love they bear us are the numerous asser- 
tions we meet with, in the daily and weekly papers, that 
the arguments of labor’s advocates are but the whinings 
of discontented and envious demagogues; and in the face 
of this, workingmen give their money to the support of just 
such papers, allowing papers issued in their interest to 
languish and die for the want of a healthy seconding. 
Until the great masses of the people become better educated 
and awaken to a sense of their position, and become fully 
alive to the fact that they are deprived of the rights to 
which their manhood should entitle them, we fear. this 
deplorable state of affairs must exist. 


The People’s Weekly, labor’s Baltimore representative, 
thus sums up the doings of their State Legislature for one 
week. The “sum total ’’ is just about equal to the amount 
of benefit the laboringman derives from legislation in all 
other States of the Union. Maryland does nothing, other 
States do precisely the same. 


Tae Lecistature.—We continue our report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Legislature, most of the members of which 
were elected by toilers, to represent their interests. 

Monday, Feb. 24th.—Met; convict labor bill not yet 
reported ; adjourned. 

Tuesday, 25th.—Met ; ditto; adjourned. 


Wednesday, 26th.—Met ; committee in Senate knocked 
spots out of the eight-hour ‘‘inexpediency ” resolution No. 
4; convict labor in statu quo; adjourned. 

Thursday, 27th.—Met ; expected other ‘‘inexpediency ” 
resolutions to have the other spots knocked out of them— 
but they wern’t ; convict labor same as before; adjourned. 

Friday, 28th.—Met; sum total of legislation for benefit 
of labor for week, - - - 00a! 
Adjourned until 11 A. M., to-day. 


Pp 


A MAGNIFICENT VEHIOLE, 


We have been shown by Mr. Jacob Rech, one of the 
niost enterprising carriage makers in the city—some account 
of whose establishment we gave our readers in a previous 
issue—a magnificent circus wagon, which has been most 
aptly named the Lion Tableau. The wagon was built for 
Messrs. Thayer and Noyes’ circus, at a cost of five thou- 
sand dollars. We believe this wagon is the first made after 
its style in the country. The body is very large and 
elegantly carved; panels painted green. The top mould- 
ing of the body is in imitation of rope, the bottom edge 
moulding and corners handsomely carved and gilded. On 
each of the centre side panels is placed a lion’s head, 
beautifully carved, with a third one on the back end. The 
designer and carver have succeeded admirably in copying 
Nature in the lion’s faces; that wierd, wild look, with 
the expression of conscious majesty so natural in the 
forest king, have been so happily portrayed, that one is 
almost ready to believe that both designer and carver had 
been playing Livingstone and Du Chaillu to familiarize 
themselves with their subject. In the centre of top is a 
turret about two feet high and six feet in diameter, finished 
with coned top moulding, gilded, the circular side panels 
finished with heavy Gothic mouldings, on which, when in 
exhibition or parade, reposes the monarch of the wilds, in 
propria persona with his keeper. On each corner of the 
body is a seat, made in imitation of a shell, having the 
appearance of immense cockles, which are gilded. Necks 
carmine. The driver’s seat is made in same shell pattern, 
though larger. The two front shell seats are intended for 
the “king” and “queen,” carrying foreign flags of the 
country they represent, the two in the rear for two ladies, 
(high court ones we presume,) carrying flags of the same 
nationality. From the turret, o’ercrowning the whole, 
will fly our own dear national emblem ; the whole will be 
drawn by twenty-four horses. This wagon is by far the 
handsomest one we have ever seen, and we believe it to be 
the handsomest ever put up in this country. 
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; THANKS, 
To Hon. Samuel F. Cary we are under obligations for a 
copy of his able effort on the Bond Question, as also a 
copy of the Bill introduced by him on the same subject. 
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GRATEFUL, 


Ingratitude is surely not one of our failings. We never 
like to accept a favor from a fellow mortal without em- 
bracing the first opportunity of acknowledging it: and it 
is this feeling that prompts us now to write. A contem- 
porary published by a Mr. Somebody, Somewhere, (motives 


of delicacy prevent our mentioning names, we never like to. 


be personal,) has, for some months past, been rendering us 
valuable assistance in ascending the ladder of notoriety by 
certain sly pokes and covert inuendos, possibly intended 
as sarcastic, and on one occasion actually lauding our cuts 
by asserting that they were his own, ‘‘did” by a 
‘¢German,”’ with sundry ‘‘improvements.” We refrain 
from continuing the quotation, fearing it might mar it as 
a compliment to ourself. Whether the intention was or 
was not to benefit us, it has done so, for which Mr. 
Somebody, Somewhere, publisher of a dissertation on 
Egyptian carriages, in use before and after the heavy 
rain that Captain Noah alone succeeded with a large 
family in ‘‘ weathering,”’ at $5.00 per year, sample copies 
fifty cents, and who invariably pays such exorbitant prices 
for his cuts, will accept our heartfelt thanks. 


a 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS. 


Piate No.17. Hatr-top Four-sear Pu xron.—This 
design represents a light and graceful specimen of an open 
pheeton, and will be found a beautiful pattern. Its ap- 
pearance is light, stylish and compact. Lightness seems 
to be the general desire of the customers of the present 
day. We think this carriage is calculated to meet the 
wants for this description of vehicle. ‘The back corners 
are rounded, with considerable of bevel, as will be seen by 
the draft. Width of body and seat to take 46-inch bows ; 
Painting: body, lake; mouldings striped gold; inside 
trimming, French morrocco ; wheels 4 feet 2 inches and 3 
feet 8 inches. 

Piate 18. Faruine-rop DiamMonpn Bueay. Spring 
Style, 1868.—This and the Highland buggy we consider 
two of the most stylish and elegant buggies ever presented 
to the public by any publication devoted to the interest 
of coach-inaking in this country. Width of body and 
seat to take 42 or 43-inch bows. ‘he style of painting 
this year will have more fancy work on_ bodies; in 
ground colors, lakes, greens, blues and browns, and gold 
the leading stripe; between the two mouldings, which 
forms the belt, is laid out in diamonds and striped with a 
tine line of gold, which passes around the body making a 
very beautiful and stylish finish ; trimming «loth ; wheels 
4 feet 4 inches and 4 feet. 

Prate No. 19. A Licay No-rop Bueay.—This style 
of buggy is much in use. We do not present this as any- 


thing new, but it has admirers for its plain and rich finish, 
and does not change in style as frequently as the coal box : 
can be made as light as desirable. Width of body, one- 
half 20 inches on the seat, three-quarters 26 inches on the 
seat ; side and end panels 7-16 inch thick, lightened at 
the top edge to scant | inch. With square corners, the 
bottom side that forms the concave rocker 14 inch thick, 
lightened at the top edge to 14 inch, can be left open under 
the seat, as represented in the draft, or panelled. Paint- 
ing: body black, dark carmine, or lake; ornament, a 
monogram ; carriage of the same, striped to harmonize ; 
trimming cloth ; wheels 4 feet 4 inches and 4 feet. 
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EIGHT HOURS. 


The bill establishing eight hours as a day’s work in the 
government workshops and yards has passed the ordeal 
successfully in the House of Representatives, but, it has 
been lately made apparent, will meet with greater opposi- 
tion at the hands of the Senate than was at first expected. 
President Whaley, who during the past month honored us 
with a visit, informed us that there existed a disposition 
among certain Senators to have the bill, in Congressional 
parlance, ‘‘ smothered in committee.” We would like to 
know about how much strain on the pockets of opposing 
capitalists has been made to breed this ‘‘ disposition.” He, 
however, thinks that there is more prospects of its becoming 
alaw during the present session then there was at any 
previous one, but that it will require earnest and active 
effort on the part of its advocates throughout the country 
to make this hopeful prospect a surety. All who have not 
affixed their names to a petition to the National Legislature 
for its passage should do so immediately, and also do what 
lays in their power to induce their neighbors to do like- 
wise. If you desire a prepared petition, make application 


to J. C. C. Whaley, Pres. N. L. U., Washington, D. C., | 


or to any of the delegates to the late Chicago Convention, 
and they will be furnished you. 


(cr We are pleased to notice the enterprise of the 
Prince of Carriage Makers, W. D. Rogers. His business 
having increased upon him so rapidly, that his spacious 
buildings on Chestnut Street have become too small; in fact, 
for several years past it has been necessary for him to 
resort to all manner of expedients for room to store his 


lumber and repaired carriages, and it is with great satis- 
faction that we learn he has leased the large factory on | 


Filbert Street, above Tenth, formerly occupied by Fulton 
and Walker, express wagon makers. This, in connection 
with his establishment on Chestnut Street, will afford him 
ample room for doing a larger business, and more satisfac- 
tory to himself. 
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DIAMOND BUGGY.—HALF-INCH SCALE. 


Plate No. 18. See Page 124. 


NO-TOP MILAN BUGGY.—HALF-INCH SCALE. 


Plate No. 19. See Page 124. 
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AN IMPORTANT MATTER. 


Some of our working friends have fallen into the very 


| 


grievous error of shipping us small amounts per the Ex-— 


press Companies. In more than one instance we have 
been compelled to disgorge all our profit and a heavy per 
centage over it to the Express Companies for transmitting 
small amounts. We have paid 65 cents for $2.00. To 
place the JourNAL within the reach of all, both journey- 
man and boss, we set our price for the volume at $2.00. 
This leaves us but a narrow margin above the actual cost 
to purchase bread and butter for ourselves and our hungry 
assistants, and it is hoped that in future our friends will 
be sufficiently considerate to think awhile ere they entrust 
for deliverance to us $2.00 to a party who will charge 
very nearly the half of that amount for the carrying. In 
all cases where possible send money by Postal Order, if 
not, then by Draft or Registered Letter. Unfortunately, 
in our circulars we invited the shipping of money by 
“ PostaL OrvDER, Draft or Hxpress,’’ thinking that the 
small capitals would be sufficient information that where 
that manner of transmitting is practicable, it is decidedly 
the cheapest, and perfectly safe. 


4 => 
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ATTENTION, FRIENDS. 


Our JouRNAL is now mailed to over five hundred and 


Jifty different Post Offices in the United States and the 


Canadas. Each month it finds its way as far west as San 
Francisco ; into the most northern part of Maine and the 
north-western border States: into almost all the ‘unre- 
constructed,’’ while in the large cities along the Atlantic 
coast our circulation is quite respectable, and in many 
instances extensive. When we consider that this is the 
first volume which we have used any endeavor to make of 
practical benefit to the carriage-maker, and also including 
in the consideration, the heavy depression under which 
our business has labored since the commencement of the 
volume, the result is, to say the least, extremely gratifying. 
What we wish more particularly to say to the friends and 
well-wishers of the JOURNAL js that, in our opinion, there 
ig no one subscriber on our list who could not by the least 
effort in the world send us aclub of five or more. It 
requires that we should have a large circulation, we having 
placed the subscription at so light a figure above its actual 
cost. Parties who will interest themselves sufficiently to 
speak an occasional good word for us, will not only be 
benefiting us pecuniarily, but will thereby be enabling us 


to continually add to the many attractions of the JourNAL, 


and occasionally introduce new features of interest and 
utility that will double and treble its value to the carriage- 
maker. Like the acorn it is taking deep root wherever we 
have been successful in introducing it, and like the oak it 
will require careful nursing in its younger days, energetic 


and assiduous attention to help its roots take firm and fast 
hold, and when its reputation as a first-class carriage- 
makers’ monthly shall have been well and fully established, 


ny 


like the sturdy old monarch of the forest, it will be proof | 


against the winds and storms that may beset it in the 
shape of temporary lulls in business and scarcity of the 
almighty dollar. We shail give it hereafter our undivided 
care, and with an eye ever on the alert for anything novel 
that may be, in our judgment, useful or interesting to the 


trade, we shall cultivate carefully until it becomes a perma- , 


nent institution and a necessity to the carriage boss or 
jour. 
friends. Do not fear that your contributions will be 
treated with ridicule, for as an attempt, be it ever so mea- 
gre, ever so humble, it is still an effort which is in itself 
meritorious. All shall receive due consideration. 


To this end we cordially invite suggestions from our | 


Many a | 


journeyman in some obscure town or cross roads has been | 
taught by experience some little matter, trivial in itself, | 


but when many of these are collected together and dissemi- 
ntead through the columns of the JouRNAL, they become of 
vast consequence to the trade. Friends, we earnestly ask 
you to aid us in making the JOURNAL as near perfect as is 
possible, rendering it not only a welcome monthly visitor, 
but an indispensable one. You have the power, and we 
trust you may put it to account. ; 


HOO 


NUMBER 1 OUT OF PRINT. 
Although we had 500 extra copies of No. 1 printed, 


that number is unfortunately run out, so that our agents — 


and friends, in soliciting Subscriptions, need not longer 


promise the fall compliment of back numbers to those _ 


wishing to subscribe. Just here we would like to say that 
we are exceedingly anxious that our agents should be 
agents, and our friends friends. 


Gentlemen, although © 


your efforts merit and receive our warmest thanks, you © 


cannot displease us even by making our duties stretch 
into the ‘‘ wee sma.’ It may seem curious, but it is 


nevertheless true, that the pleasure of answering a letter | 


is greatly enhanced if in it we have received a dozen or 
two subscribers. 
clerks trotting around our city with glossy black panta. 


There are any quantity of half-famished | 


loons and ventilating pedal coverings, whom we could, and 
most gladly too, employ if you only send us subscribers | 


enough. 
action. 


Try it. gentlemen, it will be a meritorious 


ee 


A NEWSPAPER on a novel principle has been started in 
London. It proposes to insert, free of charge, advertise- 
ments of reputable shopkeepers, being paid by the latter a 
commission on the amount of purchases by readers of the 
paper, who will receive from sellers checks, on the co- 
operative system, entitling them to share in the distribu- 
tion of a reserve fund. 
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Correspondence. 


kar We do not hold ourselves responsible for the views of our corres- 


pondente » but while we give a wide margin for the expression of oppo- 
site opinions, the language used must be respectful, and free from all 
personalities, and it will be our aim to guard the columns of the Journal 
against anything of a scurrilous or slanderous nature, Care should be 
taken by correspondents to send manuseript written in a plain hand, and 
on one side of the paper only. In all cases the veal name of the writer 
must accompany each communication, but it will be withheld from publi- 
cation when desired, 


For the Coach- Makers’ International Journal. 
New York, February 29, 1868. 

Mr. Eprror :—Our last left us at New Bedford. From 
there we run down to Providence, but our stay being so 
short, and business duties imperative, we had no time to 
speak to any one; but during our business travels we saw 
several of the old faces that we knew so well in days gone 
by. The learned blacksmith, Friend Gurney, we were 
told, had migrated to Vermont, where he has taken on him- 
self all the responsibility that attends a boss; no doubt all 
his old friends will be glad to hear of his success in his 
new path of life. Everything in Providence seems to be 
getting on as usual. Now we are off to the hub again, 
where we stay for some two or three days pursuing our 
business. We saw several of the old thunderers of the 
Hub and had intended to have met them all, but business 
would not permit. We therefore started again for Pitts- 
field and so on to Albany. Something might, no doubt, 
be done in Pittsfield if rightly attended to; we were only 
there a few hours, but still long enough to satisfy us on 
that point. 

Next we reach Albany, but did not see the fat knight, 
he being out of town. We met several of the others in 
our business travels, and then started for Troy, where we 
soon found the Treasurer of the I. U., J. Lodewick, and 
also made the attempt to hunt up the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Troy, Brother Donahue, but was unsuc- 
cessful. _ We decline to tell the reason we could not find 
him; let J. B. Peek and his Associate Justices in Cincin- 
nati answer the question. So, after Friend Lodewick had 
shown us all the places where it was likely to do any busi- 
ness in Troy, we left for Schenectady, where we saw Capt. 
Curtis as smiling as ever: then Friend Walker, but our 
stay here was very short. We must also say very plea- 
sant to meet all the old faces again; in all of these places 
everything seems unchanged, and all working harmoniously 
along. 

Now we find ourselves at home again, where we stay a 
day or so, then off to Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Salem; at each of which places we found some old friends 
to welcome us and wish us success in our new line of life. 
We are now again in the City of New York, having visited 


“Rahway and other places, of which we will give some 


account in the next JourNAL. But, before closing, we 
desire to thank our numerous friends who have, at great 
pains and loss of time, interested themselves in our behalf, 
re rst some day to be able to repay them for their 
rouble. 


W. Harpine. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International J dduak S88 ae 
A COACH-MAKER ON THE RAIL. 


This day closes the fourth annual session of the Coach- 
Makers’ International Union, for eight consecutive days in 
session. 

The morning is occupied in the discharge of committees, 
and the settlement of the fare of delegates. During the 
interim of settlement, the Committee on «‘Long Hours” 
reported in the case of missing coats, &c., and each dele- 
gate was limited to fifteen minutes in giving his evidence, 
after which, the hour of adjournment having arrived, the 
gavel of President Harding ‘‘came down,” and the dele- 
gates bid each other a hasty, but earnest and feeling farewell, 
each promising to write upon their return home, but if 
others have not been the recipients of more than myself, 
Uncle Sam has not been very well patronized. After 
dinner hour, upon call of the balance of the delegates, 
we find the remaining members to be, Bros. Harding, 
Ware, Donahue, Shotwell, Brennan, Hagerty, Williams, 
Reynolds, and your humble servant. Upon the kind 
invitation of Mr. Anderson, (the successor of Nicholas 
Longworth,) we visited his huge and extensive wine cellars. 
Entering upon one street, we pass under and through sub- 
terranean passages, emerging one-half square from place 
of entrance into another small street, after which we repair 
to the office of the firm, and are entertained in a lively 
manner by Mr. Anderson and his gentlemanly clerks. 
After the toasts and songs, we bid adieu and returned to 
the hotel, previous to our final departure from Cincinnati, 
and our kind and attentive brothers of Union No. 10, 
whose memory shall be always nurtured in the warm 
corner of our hearts, for the many kind and attentive 
courtesies shown the delegates while sojourning in their 
beautiful city. 

The early history of Cincinnati is full of events ‘‘ stranger 
than fiction.” Before our departure, we will devote a por- 
tion of our space to one of those incidents, which shows 
mighty results are produced by apparently trifling causes. 
In the days of the pioneers there was a deal of rivalry as 
to where the great city of the Miami country should find 
a habitation and a name, and those who measured lances 
were the respective friends of ‘* Cincinnati,” ‘‘Columbia,” 
and ‘* North Bend.’’ For a time a victory hoyered over 
the one and then over the other, till finally a fair and black- 
eyed Helen decided the fate of the ‘‘Queen City.”’ For 
the protection of the Miami pioneers a detachment of troops 
had been stationed at :‘North Bend,” (afterward the resi- 


dence of the ‘‘Hero of Tippecanoe,’’) and the former, 


desirous of having their plowshares protected by the sword, | 


gathered round the men of war. This came near deter- 
mining the much vexed question, and giving to North Bend 
the preference, by the influx of those who felt safe in the 
vicinity of the troops. As the following summer was 
waning, Major Doughty arrived at Cincinnati, and laid the 
foundation of Fert Washington; but, in the meantime, the 
commander at North Bend had most unceremoniously taken 
French leave, without any excuse for his departure. The 
settlers of the Bend were thus left to the mercies of their 
savage foes, and one by one followed the troops to Cincin- 
nati, till at last the place was almost deserted. Some time 
afterward, the whispers of those who knew, began to tell 
the tale of the mysterious removal. There was a black- 
eyed matron at the Bend, who had inspired the commander — 
with such admiration that when she removed to Cincinnati 
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the officer followed with his entire command, being con- 
vinced, after a short preliminary visit, that Cincinnati 
possessed peculiar advantages as a military post. 
movement, produced by a cause whimsical and apparently 
trivial in itself, was attended by results of incalculable 
importance. 
or Cincinnati was to be the great commercial town of the 
Miami country and now of the great West. 


We have given this rough sketch to the readers of 
the JouRNAL, without any well turned phrases or rhetori- | 
eal flourish, but knowing that it is the truth in regard to | 


locating Cincinnati. 

It now being time to make the train for Dayton, as an 
invitation had been extended to the President to address 
the laboring men of that city, in mass meeting, under the 
auspices of No. 38; having promised the brothers to meet 
them on this occasion, we accompany him. We therefore 
are escorted by a few of the remaining brothers to the 


street car, which lands us at the Hamilton and Dayton | 
Depot speedily. (and none too much so;) for, as we step | 


upon the platform of the car, «we move on.” We enter 
the car; it is crowded. People come in hurriedly, as 
they always do. They look about wildly; glance at those 
seated imploringly. After some trouble, we succeeded in 
obtaining a seat, to which we directed the attention of the 
President. He finally dodged spasmodically into it, which 
he did not want to do. This was uncomfortable to him; 
but, under the influence of being through the tedious and 
arduous labors of the Convention, he enjoyed it. 


A laugh will come as a stern dignified Democrat of your 
acquaintance is thrown by a lurch of the cars into a seat 
with an uncompromising Republican. They know each 
other well, «‘ but are not acquainted.” I said he enjoyed 
the awkward attitude and unexpected combination. As 
we pass along we find there is music in the car wheels, in 
the clattering of the brake, in the clang of the iron rail, 
and new homelikeness hovering about the cars inside. We 
forget the dust, ignore the smoke, and look upon the pas- 
sengers with the hope that they, like ourselves, are going 
home, and the hope, unexpressed though it be, brings them 
near as friends. ‘This is the general view. But there are 
special scenes that stand prominently forward brilliant in 
their own brightness, and wreathed around with smiles 
still twinkling in memory. 

At the first station we make a halt, when a fat, jolly old 
| man, aged sixty, two hundred and forty in pounds, and 
anxious in expression, comes in, with a pretty grand- 
daughter as guardian angel and master of transportation. 
With a little hand half ungloved, she points to a seat beside 
a very large woman. Old man looks at himself with an 
eye full of jollity, at the large woman with eye brows 
slightly elevated, at his grand-daughter with a glance comi- 
cal in its covert meaning of slight reproach. Big woman 
looks astounded first, then indignant, then a merry twinkle 
comes into her eye, and she motions him to a seat. ‘+ Lit- 
tle Fourteen,” fully comprehending the situation, laughs a 
clear round laugh, amid a pretty clatter of heels, turns 
abruptly and takes possession of a seat which two young 
men have just vacated in compliment to herself. The old 
gentleman murmurs something about “ playing tricks,”’ but 
allows himself to be Ied to the unoccupied seat, young 
miss assisting him to keep his equilibrium, with many a 
suppressed laugh at his efforts to keep his understanding, 
Old gentleman perspires freely. He takes off carefully his 


That | 


It settled the question whether North Bend © 
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| white stove-pipe hat, and places it on his seat, and steadying 

himself with holding upon the young lady's shoulders, 
, already seated, according to wcmunly instinct, nearest the 
, window, deliberately wipes the sweat from his: brow, then 
divides his coat tails with an old-fashioned, systematic 
self-satisfied flourish, and seats himself with sudden vehe- 
mence upon his fine old venerable hat. He springs bolt 
upright, waving his huge hands in spasmodic gesticulation, 
like a musical director flourishing his baéon, in vain hopes 
of properly controlling the pure soprano of his grand- 
daughter’s laugh, rolling away as the key to a full chorus 
of hoarse laughs, horse laughs, hearty laughs, and long- 
winded laughs from passengers generally. Young lady 
takes up the dilapidated tile, punches her pretty fist vigor- 
ously into the inside, straightens the crushed specimen 
again into hat shape, with a woman’s instinctive know- 
ledge of the beautiful, and places it with so much of 
woman’s care, and with such a woman’s look, again upon 
the old man’s head, that he finishes the campaign with a 
hearty laugh, and ‘‘chucks” her under the chin in a very 
forgiving way. He is an old farmer, who has been on his 
first visit to the city, and is returning with his grand- 
daughter, who visits the country for the first lime. The 
two young men, who so willingly gave up their seats to the 
young lady, and smiled so graciously over her pleasant 
‘thank you,” are still standing and look disconsolate. 
(They had made a private agreement to the effect that the 
young lady should be given a seat with one of them, and 
the old man advised to look out for himself; they were 
out-flanked.) This is a scene in the central part of the 
car, near where the President and his shadow occupy a 
seat co-operatively. In the front left hand corner is another 
that excites and claims attention. A firm-faced, stoutly- 
formed, severe-looking bachelor of forty-five occupies the 
seat fronting the little short one in the corner. At one of 
the stations a woman comes in, carrying a baby in her 
arms, and with three older children, (a pretty little girl of 
ten, a surly little boy of eight, and a bright little fellow of 
five,) following her. 
bachelor is alone upon the one opposite. 
large, kind and motherly. 
into line next to the window on the bachelor’s seat, and 
with some little trouble seats herself, little girl and baby 
on the short seat opposite. 


The bachelor had told her the seat was vacant, and now 
watches her manoeuvres with vexed severity, as she settles 


into her seat, her skirts half enveloping his knees, and | 
with the baby on her lap, brought into close proximity to | 


his, nose, his expression is much like that of a badly 
frightened horse, but at last his face assumes a forced 
resignation. Baby has an inclination to crow, to frisk, to 
fidget, and, finally, in an unguarded moment, takes a strong 
and vigerous hold of the bachelor’s immaculate whiskers. 
Such a scene, and such a roar of laughter follows as can 
be hardly described, but still the memory echo almost 
wakes you from your reverie. ‘Why you,” and a rather 
objectionable proud little laugh, springs half upright in 
her efforts to release the whiskers, the little girl clasps her 
hands in high glee, shouting, ‘¢she thinks it’s pa,”’ and 
the little boy snarls out, «« hold on baby.” Peace is finally 
declared, the old bachelor remaining in his seat, but hold- 
ing himself in readiness to march, at a moment’s notice. 


He retires in disorder, as baby makes a determined cry for , 


something that only the mother can give, and fully appre- 


‘he little end seat is vacant, and the | 
The woman is | 
She directs the two little boys | 


ciating the movement, passengers all look straight out at 
the moving panorama of country scenery, sailing by at 
furious double quick, as if if to meet them. At last the 
conductor informs us that we are in the city of Dayton. 
A change, and we leave the fretting, puffing train, with 
its load of uneasy, business-like passengers. Alighting 
from the cars, in waiting we find President Clark, and the 
indefatigable Corresponding Secretary, Terry, of No. 38 ; 
they were looking anxiously for us, their smiles and ex- 
tended hands expressed as much as their hearty « wel- 
come.” Brother Clark extending a very pressing invitation 
to sup with him, we are assisted by Brother Terry and 
himself and conducted to his house, where we were intro- 
duced to his better half, and, time being precious, as it 
was just one half-hour until time of meeting, were imme- 
diately ushered into the dining-room, where we done 
ample justice to a well-laid tea table, from whence we are 
conducted to the opera house, the place of holding the 
mass meeting, of which we will speak in the next 
JournaL. As ever, [ am still fraternally 
Yours, of 
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For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


Mr. Epiror:—I read with a great deal of pleasure the 
article in No. 4, by Porte Pencil, on over-production. His 
arguments are all sound and to the point, and the entire 
trade would do well to read the article very carefully, both 
those who are in business and also those who contemplate 
starting for themseives. It should always be borne in 
mind in carriage-making, that it is one of luxury anda 
pretty expensive one at that. As soon as the slightest 
pressure comes, it is the first one to be dispensed with, 
and the last one to be again brought into requisition ; 
therefore, ali will see how careful they ought to be not to 
overstock the market, for if they do, we will see again the 
same amount of suffering that we do to-day. Ours isa 
business, therefore, that requires careful watching so that 
we do not run into extremes. Since [ read the article on 
over-production, there has appeared in one of the leading 
dailies, of this city, a very able article on this very subject, 
which I should like you to insert in this number, that, in fact 
being the main purpose of my writing this article. The 
Editor takes for his text, «‘ Making Haste to be Rich,”’ but 
I will let him speak for himself. 


MAKING HASTE TO BE RICH. 

«We are just now, as every one knows, suffering from a 
stagnation in business. Merchants are doing nothing, fac- 
tories are idle, mechanics and laborers are out of employ- 
ment, and we are all asking the reason why. The only 
sailsiactory answer which can be given is, over-production. 
Manufacturers have made more goods, both here and 
abroad, than are wanted. Merchants have larger stocks 
on hand than their customers can buy in the natural course 
of consumption; and as they cannot sell their property, 
they, of course, have no money with which to pay their 
employees. So, for a time, everything comes to a stand- 
still. ‘To say that an excess of paper money on the one 
hand, or a withdrawal of it on the other, is the eause of 
this state of affairs, is to conceal the fact that such periods 
of stagnation have again and again happened in specie- 
paying times. They are the inevitable result of an over- 
haste to get rich, which, like a frenzy, has been operating 
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upon the minds of our people within the past three or four 
years, and which needs a rude shock to dispel it. 

‘“« The fallacy upon which nine out of ten embark in busi- 
ness, 18 that of doing the work of a lifetime in a few years. 
Instead of selecting an occupation with the design of con- 
tinuing in it as long as health and strength last, they 
expect to make a fortune in a hurry, and then, as they say, 
retire. 

* x * * * * 

“If this great mistake affected only those who commit it, 
it would be of less importance. But, unfortunately, depen- 
dent upon them are the multitudes whom they employ, 
and who starve when the authors of these disastrous events 
only have to lose their luxuries. If our great capitalists, 
instead of grasping after speedy and immense riches, would 
be content to carry on their business for moderate and 
regular profits, they would, in the long run, really make 
quite as much money as they now do, while they would be 
free from the feverish exhaustion of undue haste to become 
rich, and we should be spared the distress which now sur- 
rounds us.”’ 

This article, I think, needs no comment from me, or 
indeed from any one, it speaks for itself. Singular as it 
may appear, in the same issue of the paper the carriage 
trade 1s reviewed, and here is what he says about it: 

CARRIAGE BUILDING, 

“The carriage trade is dull beyond comparison. The 
manufacturers attribute this to the heavy tax on these arti- 
cles, which they calculate at 18 per cent. [It shows conclu- 
sively, however, that those who buy carriages are obedient 
to the loud cry of retrenchment that has been raised, and 
that even the wealthy are disinclined to spend more money 
than they can possibly help. The makers can get more 
help than they want. Skilled workmen are, however, 
kept on, for such are hard to be found. Manufacturers 
complain of the difliculty of obtaining skilled American 
labor, owing to the repugnance American boys have to 
serving a regular apprenticeship to the trade, as they do in 
Kurope, and to their native enterprise which induces them 
to attempt anything whether they know how to do it or 
not. Good blacksmiths earn $5 a day, every day in the 
year, while poor ones earn nothing at present, for they 
cannot get work.” 

The reader will observe that the present dullness of the 
trade is laid to the 18 per cent. tax on carriages. The 
cause here again is put to anything but the right; if you 
read the articie carefully, you will find the real cause 
amounts to this—the enormous quantity of unskilled 
labor on the market. That, Mr. Editor, is where the 
trouble is Now who is to blame for this state of things ¢ 
Certainly not the skilled workman, for he has been trying 
for years to prevent such a state of things; it must, there- 
fore be the manufacturers, who have for years petted the 
unskilled workman to keep down the price of labor, and 
now that trade is slack how have they treated him? Why, 
as they always do their dupes—send him forth to starve. 
They, no doubt, would have reversed the picture and dis- 
charged the skilled workman, but you see the whole fabric 
rests on his shoulders, and if you took him away it would 
immediately fall to pieces. These facts should be a solemn 
warning to all young men, and induce them to become 
efficient workmen ; also to employers, let them be satisfied 
to make a fortune and retire in say fifteen years instead of 
five. A Memser or No, 1, 
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STRAY STEPS OF A TRAMPING JOUR. 


Sunday I know is a day of rest. 
And I always make it a rule 
To do that day what I think is best, 
And always try to take it “cool.”’— Parody. 


CHAPTER III.—TAKING IT COOL. 


I was awakened from a sound sleep, at some outrageously 
early hour of the morning, by the voice of Joe yelling: 
«Fred! Fred! wake up! time to go to the shop!” I 
started to a sitting posture and looked first out of the win- 
dow, it was not yet daylight, and then at my watch, which 
told me the hour—ten minutes past four o’clock. I laid 
down again, and was turning over to enjoy a nice snooze, 
when my tormentor again rang out his morning call of «‘T 
say, Fred! goin’ to sleep all day; time to get up, man!” 
‘Up, the devil!’ I answered, ‘let a fellow rest, can’t 
you? Six o’clock is time enough to get up.” Oh, non- 
sense !”’ said Joe, who was by this time fully dressed, «I'll 
be etarnally sniggered if ever seed the likes 0’ you city 
fellers for sleepin. Why that proud chap was here afore 
you used te sleep his seven senses away; all day Sunday 
twas sleep! sleep! instead of enjoying himself like a 
Christian man; he made b’leive that he was tired and 
wanted to rest as he called it, but I b’lieve ’twant nothin’ 
but lazy, he was; thars’ nothin’ healthier, or nicer, than 
getting up arly, take a good wash in cold water, and then 
a good fog emetic.”’ “A what?’ [ broke in. ‘‘ Why,” 
said Joe, laughing, ‘‘ a fog emetic ; or if you like, atin cup 
full of good corn whisky; come on down stairs.” I 
resigned myself to my fate, took my emetic, (whisky,) and 
followed my leader to the factory. No breakfast yet ; but 
a couple of hours later, I was startled by the sound of a 
horn close to our locality, and, going to the door, I expected 
to see a pack of hounds, followed by eager huntsmen, keen 
for the sport, dash through the street in chase of the fox 
or deer. But no! there, in the doorway of the house, 
stood Mrs. Joe, in the act of raising an immense cow-horn 
to her mouth, and thence issued a second blast, waking 
the echoes of the grand old woods around us, and bringing 
Joe to the front of the blacksmith and wood department of 
his end of the factory. ‘Come on to breakfast, Fred !”’ and I 
at once comprehended the meaning of Madame Joe’s musi- 
cal strain. Another dose of “groceries,” and then to 
breakfast. I with an appetite sharpened by my no supper 
repugnance to hog and hominy, only to be again con- 
fronted by my enemy ; pig stared me again in the face, and 
I had to eat it or starve. I worried down sufficient to save 
the coroner the trouble of holding an inquest on me, and 
went back to work, Mrs. Joe promising to fix me up some- 
thing [ could eat for dinner, ontill I got used to the way 
people lived out yere. She was very kind and good natured, 
and tried her best to make me feel satisfied. 

About ten o’clock, the boss came over to my department. 
He had a large roll of paper in his hand. ‘How’re ye 
gettin’ on over here?” said he, ‘I say, Fred, yere’s a pic- 
tur [ bought from a pedlar, could’nt ye paint this on the 
back ’that job? ’twould look fust rate,’’ said he, unrolling 
a great big colored wood cut of General Scott, in a varie- 
gated uniform, immense cocked hat, murderous looking 
sabre and pistols, spurs fit for a cattle drover, as to size, 
and mounted on an impossible horse, with so many colors 
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on him that he would, had he been alive, be a fortune for 
Dan Rice, ‘‘or any other man.’’ ‘‘ Paint the devil on it; 
you don’t mean to have that put on, do you, Joe?” 
‘Yes, Ido!” said he, ‘an’ I think its agoing to be a 
bustin’ nice thing too, ef you kin do it right.” «+ Go it,”’ 
says I, «Ill do it,” and do it I did; and when that job 
went out of the factory, if it was not admired, it drew a 
crowd at least, and it done more. My name, as an orna- 
menter, flew through that section; work came in thick and 
fast; every old buggy had to have a pictur on it; some 
would want horses, others dogs, some were tremendous on 
American eagles with bunches of arrows in their fists; and 
one codger stumped me, when he drove up to the door one 
day leading a superannuated old horse, and said he: 
‘¢Look’e yere, Mr. Fred, I want this wagon all painted 
over to look as good as new ; how much ’ll you charge me ?” 
I told him the figure -Joe leaving the prices to me. ‘‘ That’s 
a heap too much,”’ said he, ‘but I'll give it ef you “Il just 
draw a pictur of this yere hoss on the back of it, and make 
him look natral. You see he was a great friend of my old 
oman, and she’d like ter see his likeness on the buggy, caws 
I never ride in wagon; give me horseback for my money, 
wagon is very good for the women folks.”” Not wagon 
ornamenting alone did I have to do, but Joe took contracts 
for sign painting; every gin mill in the village wanted a 
new sign, each one more flashy than his neighbor’s, and 
for awhile I had my hands full. 


Towards the end of the first week, Joe came over to my 
shop, and said he, ‘‘ Fred, the day afore you come, I got 
in a barrel of ‘ groceries,’ and, at the rate we’re gettin 
along I reckin ’twill last till about Saturday week, so as I 
get all my fixins from the city, don’t you think we’d 
best send arter another barrel, ‘twill be yere by the time 
this one is empty? And as you’re in the house, ’spose 
we go halves on the price of it?” I said all right; but 
remarked that a barrel of whisky ought to last more 
than two weeks. Joe said, not much, for he ginrally 
used up one every month atween his own drinkin’ an’ 
treating the folks when they came around. It may be, in 
his fashion, none too much; bnt I thought forty gallons 
of whisky per month a pretty liberal allowance for two 
men and a boy, even if they did live on pork! But then 
it only cost about thirty cents a gallon at that time; no 
internal revenue to interfere with a man’s pleasures. 

When Sunday came, I had a good sound sleep, and did 
not “turn out’? until about nine o’clock, when I came 
down to wash. I saw Joe taking things cool, seated in 
a-chair under a big tree in the yard, no coat orhat. < Ah, 
Fred !’’ said he, «Sunday is a great day for a poor man 
who’s got to work hard for a living! Sunday is a blessed 
day of rest! Take a drink.” And he commenced hauling 
on a piece of cord I noticed tied to the leg of his chair, and 
which I now saw extended to the well, and into it; I saw 
that he had something fastened to the other end of the 
cord, and sure enough there was. <‘‘ What have you 
there?’ I asked, and by this time he hauled up, what do 
you think ?—a big stone jar, which he handedme. “I 
allers enjoy myself Sundays ; and it keeps the whisky cool 
to keep it down in the well.” And so it was, he would 
fill the jar, then lower it into the water, and every ten 
minutes or so, he’d haul it up and take a drink. “ Hurry 
up with your breakfast, Fred, then we'll go and havea 
look at the corn field, and go up to town, and see ef we 
can get up a game of kards, for if thar’s anything I do’ 
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like, it’s a good sociable game of poker on Sunday, when 
I haint got nothin’ to bother me.” 

We went and saw the corn, then went to town; Joe had 
his game of cards, and enjoyed himself like a Christian 
man on a Sunday! Before night came I saw enough of 
Joe’s idea of enjoyment to satisfy me that I was not in- 
tended for a very long residence in that part of the 
American Union. But my troubles commenced next week 
in earnest, my versatility was to be tried as well as my 
patience; the job with Gin’ral Scott on it was to be trim- 
med, and I was expected to be the trimmer. That top is 
in my eye now, as it appeared when I got done trimming 
it, and [ will show you next month what it looked like. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 
EARLY HISTORY OF COACHMAKING IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


In compliance with a request of the Editor of the 
JourNAL [ have, with many misgivings for the success of 
my attempt, undertaken to give a correct history of car- 
riage-making in the United States, from the revolution in 
1776 down to the present time. I make no pretence to 
being a writer of even ordinary ability, and shall, as closely 
as possible, confine myself to facts. IfI fail to interest I 
must plead in excuse my inability to ‘‘ spread myself upon 
paper” and crave the indulgence of the reader. For the 
facts coming within my own recollection I am ready to 
vouch, and for such events as I may note that occurred 
before I had made my appearance, or further back than 
my memory reaches, I ain indebted to Mr. Francis Smith, 
who has just turned his eighty-ninth year, and who is one 
of the oldest coach-makers now living. With these few 
remarks as a preface I shall set out upon the task assigned 
me. 

It is a well-known fact, that taxation without repre- 
sentation was the main cause of the revolution of ’76, and 
the consequent separation from the Mother Country. Up 
to that time many articles of necessity and all of luxury 
had to be imported from the Old Country, upon which a 
very high duty was exacted. Among those classed as 
articles of luxury were coaches and carriages. Previous 


| to the revolution there were but few in the colonies, these 


only in the possession of the wealthiest and most aristo- 
cratic families ; they were built in London at a very high 
figure, and when was added to that the cost of transpor- 
tation across the water, and the enormous duties imposed 
to replenish the coffers of the Mother Country, it is not in 
the least surprising that the number here was so very 
small. It was not until several years after the close of 
the war that anything at all was done at the business in 
this country, and not until 1796 that the first regular 
coach shop was opened in America. It was started by a 
Mr. George Way, an importation from Long Acre in Lon- 
don, who brought with him one or two hands acquainted 
with each branch, and started the business in this city, in 
a small shop located at the south-east corner of Fourth and 
Library Streets. 

Philadelphia was selected by Mr. Way, it then being the 
capital and most important city in the country. Mr. 
Way’s orders for work accumulated fast, and ere long he 
found himself unable to fill them. In a short time news of 
the success of Mr. Way’s undertaking reached London, 
when a party by the name of Clayton closed up his busi- 
ness in that city, and bringing with him several hands, he 


arrived in Philadelphia and opened an establishment at the 
south-west corner of Seventh and Arch Streets. Mr. 
Clayton must have been well satisfied with his venture, as 
but a very short time elapsed before he too had his hands 
full, 

There being no other coach-makers in the United States 
than these twe enterprizing parties, they had to supply 
the demand from New York and Boston, and it was not an 
unusual occurrence for orders for carriages to be taken 
eighteen months a-head. Indeed, I have been informed 
that not unfrequently two years elapsed between the time 
of taking the order, and the delivery of the carriage. I 
myself have known orders to be taken for them six months 
a-head. Unlike the present, we then had no full reposi- 
tories, the demand far exceeding the supply. Orders soon 
began to arrive from Baltimore and points further South, 
when, in 1800, another party, by name Robert Fielding, 
also from London, opened a shop in Market Street, below 
Eighth. Mr. Fielding’s was the largest shop then in the 
city, it running back from Market Street to a court, there 
forming an L, and coming out on Kighth, below Market. | 
Not long after, Mr. Fielding sold out his business to Mr. 
George Weaver, who then had the reputation of being the 
best coach-maker in the country. 

Having now taken up my amount of space [ will close, 
promising a continuation in the April number, 

PuIvaDELPHIA, March 9th, 1868. E. HASKELL. 
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MECHANICAL POWER. 


Burtier, Iiu., January, 1868. 

Mr. Eprror.—Some four months since the N. Y. Coach- 
Makers’ Magazine published an article from me giving a 
statement of the experiment of testing the draught of 
wagons, at Mr. August Thiel’s factory, in Princeton, Wis., 
that is widely different from the one you published in your 
January issue. The statement was that the plane rose 44 
inches in four feet. The N. Y. Magazine made the inten- 
tional, or typographical, mistake, twice in the article, by 
calling the height of the plane 144 inches in four feet, 
which of course would make the whole statement a glaring 
absurdity to any one who has the least knowledge of 
mechanical power. If the misrepresentation was not 
intentional, I had reason to expect the Editor would notice 
it and correct it in a subsequent issue; but it has not been 
done, and I take this occasion to disclaim any responsi- 
bility in that statement. 


Wecan make no scientific progression in mechanics or 
science, when we rely upon a false theory as a fundamental 
law of mechanics. [ feel the most positive assurance that 
we have done so, and that if we are to follow the blind 
guides that graduate from our fashionable institutes of 
learning, who have studied theories as the parrot studies 
words, we shall die as we have lived, in the most degraded 
ignorance of God’s natural laws. 


There are a few facts that every workingman under- 
stands about physical forces; that is, that it can always 
be computed by the lengths of the long and short arm of 
the lever, when the two arms are so defined that they can 
be measnred. So many times as one is contained in the 
other, so many times the power is increased by the use of 
the longer arm. This is enough for us to know, for let 
scientific men disguise the matter as they will by sophistry, 
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the lever is the only mechanical power that exists, and I 
have just stated the only way of computing its power. If 
you will now only follow me through a theoretical expla- 
nation of the laws of the lever, an explanation that no 
scientific man of common sense will dispute, you will see 
at once why this supposed law, that ‘‘ what is gained by 
power is lost by motion ”’ is incorrect. 

Let the line, Fig. 1, represent a lever of which @3@ 
B is the fulcrum, the part from Bto A the short F 
arm, and from B to C the long arm of the lever. | 

| 
I 


The short arm is contained in the long arm three 
times, consequently the power is increased three 
times. If we apply 10 pounds at C, in the direc- 
tion of D, it will lift 30 pounds at A, and press down 40 
pounds at B. 

If we change the direction of the power at C towards F, 
and make the support at A, the 10 pounds will lift 40 
pounds at B, and press down 30 pounds at A. 

Now we will change 
the same lever, so that 
the arms are perpen- 
dicular to each other as 
represented in Fig. 2. 
If we apply 10 pounds 
at C, in direction of H, it will lift 
30 pounds at A, and press down 
40 pounds at B. 

If we change the direction of 
the power at C toward F, and 
make the support at A, the 10 
pounds will lift 40 pounds at B, 
and press down 380 pounds at A, 
the same as has been stated with 
Fig. 1. There is no difference in 
these levers ; all willagree with me 
so far in the statement. 

Now if the gentlemen, who take 
the books for infallible guides, will 
go one notch farther, and acknow- 
ledge that the power of the lever 
is in proportion to the length of 
the arms in Fig. 3 as they will in the two precceding 
figures, the whole matter can be understood. 


Fig. 3 represents an inclined plane whose height is con- 
tained in the length three times, therefore, according to the 
books, it has a power that is multiplied three times. But 
you must bear in mind that, practically, 1t will not give 
that amount of power, on account of the inevitable fric- 
tion that always attends machinery. The amount that it 
lacks of producing the theoretical results, must be atttri- 
buted to friction, but should it produce more power than is 
claimed for it theoretically, the whole theory goes down, 
and with it, the great fabric of mechanical theories that 
we have so long deluded ourselves with. 

From O to B is the long arm of the lever, and from B to 
A is the short arm. They have the same proportions that 
the other two levers have, and consequently the results are 


the same. If 10 pounds is applied at C, in direction of E, 
and there is a support at B, it will press on that support 
with 40 pounds, and 30 pounds at A. Reverse the force 
of 10 pounds from C to F and it will press on the inclined 
plane at A with 30 pounds, and lift 40 pounds at B. This 
shows a lifting power of a wheel on an inclined plane, of 
such an angle that, theoretically, increases four times 
“nstead of three, with so common a machine as a wagon. 
Practically, the radius of the axle will be so much taken 
from the long arm of the lever, and the friction will also 


prevent the full result, but it will, besides overcoming all 
those obstacles, lift more than three times the power 
applied, as [ have practically demonstrated, and am ready 
to do again, at any time. 

I well know that, as simple theories, the foregoing facts 
would not be regarded as invalidating theories that have 
had long standing with scientific men. But, in addition 
to the theory here explained, [ have the demonstration that 
proves the theory as positive as any demonstration can 
prove the theory that two and two make four. 

The truth in the case, is what the world wants, and 
all will admit that, if this information is true, mechani- 
cal inventions are made and used without the aid of 
science, or what is worse, with theories as a guide 
that are false. [am not one of those who believe that 
man’s natural condition is to ‘‘love darkness rather than 
light,” yet when we call to mind the usage that men in all 
ages, who have labored to solve the mysteries of science 
have received, at the hands of the idle lookers on, we must 
admit that there is enough truth in the saying to make it 
on all occasions extremely uncomfortable for the workers. 
I am, now, myself smarting from the effect of a pop-gun 
fired point blank in my face by the self-constituted champion 
of the boss carriage-makers’ interests. It is marked “ pri- 
vate,’? so I must be careful about publishing private 
correspondence; only give the substance to let those know 
in whose interests he has volunteered to work, how he 
regards subjects that would be for their interest to under- 
stand, 

Hesays that I have been writing for a ‘rival’ JOURNAL, 
and to retaliate he will throw my advertising out of the 
Magazine. ‘* Wal, let him fire again, »”T can stand that and 
the world will be just as wise for all his tricks to disguise 


the truth. 
Henry HaRpEr. 
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For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


THE FIRST EFFEOTIVE LOGOMOTIVE ENGINE, 


The first really effective locomotive engine in America 
was built in Philadelphia from a draft by Rufus Tyler, a 
brother-in-law of the late Matthias W. Baldwin, of Phila- 
delphia. Messrs. Tyler and Baldwin had formed a co- 
partnership, and entered into business at the corner of 
Sixth and Minor Streets, Philadelphia, where the plans 
and patterns were made and the building of the Iron Horse 
commenced. In consequence of a misunderstanding the 
co-partnership was dissolved, and Mr. Baldwin continued 
the business, removing to a shop in Lodge Alley, where 
the engine was completed. It is but just to inform the 
public that Mr. Tyler was the projector of the enterprise 
and planner of the engine, although the work was success- 
fully carried out solely by Mr. Baldwin, after the separa- 
tion. Mr. Tyler was, at that time, considered the best 
mechanic in America. A natural genius he has left many 
monuments of his mechanical capacity, prominent among 
which are the calico printing press, the first of which in 
the United States was planned and made by him, also the 
engine now in the U. S. Mint in this city. 

The wheels of the engine were made of wood, with broad 
rims and thick tires, the flange being bolted on the side. 
It was called Old Ironsides, and was built in 1832. The 
wheels I made myself, in a shop I then had in Prune 
street, between Fifth and Sixth. At eight o’clock in 
the morning she was first put in motion, on the German- 
town and Norristown Rail Road, at their depot, Ninth and 
Green Streets. She ran a mile an hour, and was con- 
sidered the wonder ofthe day. On trial it was ascertained 
that the wheels were too light to draw the tender, and to 
overcome this difficulty we had the tender placed in front 
of the engine, which kept the wheels on the track. Mr. 
Baldwin, the machinist, and myself pushed the engine 
a-head until we obtained some speed, when we all jumped 
on the engine, our weight keeping the wheels from slip- 
ping on the track. The boiler being too small for the 
engine, steam was only generated fast enough to keep the 
engine in motion a short time, so that we were compelled 
to alternately push and ride until we arrived at the Ger- 
mantown depot, where we rested and took some refresh- 
ments at the expense of the hotel keeper at that place. 
At four o’clock we started on our return to Philadelphia, 
alternately riding and pushing in the same manner that we 
Upon arriving at a turn in the road, at the 
upgrade the engine suddenly stopped, when, upon exami- 
nation, it was found that the connecting pipe between the 
water tank and the boiler had frozen, and the steam was 
all out of the boiler. It was then about eight o’clock and 
was growing each moment colder. <«« Necessity knows no 
law,” and so after a short consultation we made summary 
appropriation of sundry panels of a post and rail fence 
close to the track, and started a fire underneath the pipe 
to thaw it. Ina short time thereafter we had steam up, 
and resumed our journey toward Philadelphia, arriving at 
the depot about eleven o’clock. 

This attempt demonstrated the imperfections of the 
engine, and the next day it and the tender were hauled 
back to the shop in Lodge Alley, for repairs and improve- 
ments. Several successive trials were had during the year 
following, after each of which Mr. Baldwin added im- 
provements and made alterations in its mechanism. In 
about a year it was found that the grease had saturated the 


hubs and loosened the spokes of the wooden wheels,”and 
they finally went to pieces and were replaced by cast 
iron ones. That same engine is still in existence in Ver- 
mont; it should be preserved as a relic. 
In 1866 I called on Mr. Baldwin, at his works on Broad 
Street, our conversation turned on the ‘‘ Old [ronsides ; ” 
all of the above facts he remembered distinctly. Mr. 
Baldwin died in this city in September, 1866, aged seventy 
years and nine months. 
E. HASKELL. 


+026. 
For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


Mr. Eprror,—The undersigned wishes to know what 
should be the distance between the collars of an axle, 
where one wheel has no dish and the opposite one has 
three-quarters of an inch, to make them tread on a five- 
foot track and on a plumb spoke. The axle box being 
eight-inches long, and set midway between the ends of 
the hubs; the spokes also set midway between the ends 
of the hub ; the wheels are four and a half feet in diameter. 
As many as have considered this subject so they can give 
a mathematically correct answer will oblige by doing so, 

ENQUIRER. 


Anstuers to Correspondents. 


J.F.L., Nazarsetu, Pa.—It is requisite that we cater to | 


the wants of all our Subscribers as opportunity offers. 
We cannot pay attention to the requirements of any 
particular locality to the exclusion of matter beneficial to 
the general reader. We give as much variety as we can 
afford, and think the diversity in styles equal to anything 
of the kind ever offered. We give this month two buggies. 


C. & Bro., Pana, [tt.—Duplicate of February number 
mailed March 5. 


J. T., Sanp Hitt.—Our duplicate of January number 
mailed March 6. 

_G. A. G@, Mittepeevitts, Ga.—Thanks for your 
efforts if they have proven unavailing. There is some ex- 
cuse for a fruitless canvass in Southern cities, which we 
trust may not always exist. 


C. & Son, WarrewaterR, Wis.—Do not at present know 
where the Thill Couplings can be obtained, but will do 
what we can to ascertain. 

C. H. P., West Amesspury.—Thanks for prompt com- 
pliance with our request. 


We have again this month, by an unusual press of busi- 
ness, been delayed in answering many of our correspon- 
dents, some of whom, who have sent us small clubs we 
have been compelled to neglect altogether. We hope they 
will accept both our excuse and our thanks. 


A Compromise Proposep to ENp a Srrike.— The 
Window Glass Blower’s Union, No. 1, have offered to 
compromise the difficulty between them and the owners 
by accepting a reduction of twenty-five per cent. The 
latter proposed a reduction of thirty and thirty-five per 
cent. We cannot say, however, that a compromise can be 
effected.— Pitisb. Hug. Adv. segue 
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gg Aule and Square. 


D. BOARD, EDITOR. 


“FRENCH OR SQUARE RULE, 


PART THIRD. 
BY A PRACTICAL CARRIAGE ARCHITECT. 


In our last diagram, we left the patterns marked 
for the thickness of stuff. Taken for granted, the 
stuff, including the panels, are ready for dressing, 
commencing with the panels, and when dressed 
should be placed overhead on racks for this pur- 
pose, in a warm place with sticks between. It 
being very important that they should be dry to 
prevent checking when used, if you wish to build 
a good body, your roof-boards, bottom-lining and 
mouldings, next your cross-rails; when done, we 
will strike the shoulders commencing with the 
back bottom bar; lay it on the draft, as repre- | 
sented in the diagram, at space F; HE, being the 
bottom of the draft-board, or the centre of the 
body. D the face of the bottom side on the cant. 
You will now mark your shoulder from line D, 
allowing 14 inches for the tenon, and also the 
centre line from E on the bar. Now reverse your 
bar, keeping your centre line at the bottom of the 
draft board, on line E, and mark the other shoul- 
der in the same manner on line D. 

Proceed in this same manner with the seat- 
rails; with your dividers place one point on line 
C, the top of the seat rail, the other to inside | 
of the standing pillar on line L, this space to be 
added to each end from the marks already taken. 
Bevel for the shoulders, from the top of the seat- 
rail, inside of the pillar, on line L. Having this 
bevel, strike your shoulders. In this same man- 
ner you mark your front toe board rail, and all 
other cross-rails, M being the face of the bracket 
on the cant. 

You perceive in this manner that you can get 
the length of all your rails without the use of a 
rule, the draft being your guide. Next dress your 
bottom sides, which, when ready, place one bottom 
side on the draft, as shown by the white space in 
the diagram, ready to transfer the perpendicular 
lines on it; this to be done by commencing with 
the perpendicular line No. 1 at the foot of the front 
pillar, then marking it both top and bottom; also 
with Nos. 2 and 3, and so on the fulllength. You 
can at the same time make your cuts for the width 
of your standing pillars; square these marks 


“across top and bottom; transfer these lines to the 


other bottom side in the same manner. We will 
give the manner of pricking off in our next. 

Fig. 1 represents the manner of letting in of 
hinges for hanging doors. No. 2 a piece of panel 
stuff swept inside to the standing pillar, the out- 
side in width sufficient to allow the pins of the 
hinges to clear the mouldings of the doors, dressed 
perpendicular ; by placing this pattern to the pil- 
lar you can square across for your hinges, both 
standing and door pillar. We consider this a good 
idea for hanging calash doors, as they require to 


Oc. 
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be exact to prevent the upper part drawing, when opening. 
This contribution is furnished by Mr. W. R. Terry, Pitts- 
burg, Penna. 


We noticed the communication in our last February 
number, from M. W. M., of Illinois, asking how line No. 


| 2is established in No. 2, Vol. III. , diagr am of body drafting. 


This line is established by the height of the wheel, with 
the distance required between the wheel and the body when 
turned square under, which is 6 inches. ‘This space is for 


| the purpose of allowing for the.settling of the springs when 


the coach is loaded, to prevent the wheel 
from striking the panel. a You will notice the fis 
dotted lines on boot, (on line Fig. 2 that you allude Baas 
to,) in the diagram of this number. These dotted | 
lines represent the manner of paneling the bot- 
tom of the body. You will also perceive by 
this manner of putting in the bottom that we gain a 
nearly the height of the arch 6 inches back, causing im 
that much in shortening of the coupling, which is & 
a very important point. In finishing the draft of 
the body of a coach, you will continue the sweep [Re 
of the rocker a short distance ahead of the front § 
pillar. Measure 42 inches the height of wheel ; add 
5 in., the distance over the wheel, making 47 ins 
lacking linch or more. This we get by the corner 
in paneling the battom. Measure from line C, 
diagram of body drafting, perpendicular to where 
this distance touches the sweep lines of the rocker, 
extending ahead of the front pillar. That point 
1s the establishment of line No. 2 

The second inquiry asking ‘‘ why and how the § 
front wheel is turned from the point, 6 inches in | 
advance of the centre of front wheel ?’’ To this, 
we refer you to the diagram of coach-carriage, 
page 40, in that number. 

ebruary number, diagram of an eccentric wheel. 

Under Hammer, Sledge and Anvil you will 
notice there A A, the king or body bolt, is placed 
6 inches ahead of the centre of the bed, whichis & 
the centre of the axle, and consequently must be Bie 
the centre of the wheel. In laying down that [aie 
draft, the calculation was 6 inches, but this point Hig 
we depend wholly on the benttbed. They;vary Hagaae 
from 534 to6inches. We generally giveall they will ji 
make, for the purpose of shortening the coup- 
siolh 


Banner, Slog € Fil, 


V. ULCAN, EDITOR. 


The annexed drawing illustrates a full wheel- 
coach carriage with bent beds; this carriage part 
for style and durability cannot be excelled, in 
whatever position it is turned the bearing is the 
same. Fig. 1 represents the lower part with king 


or body bolt, 4 inches in advance of centre, of [Reza 


ends, of bed and axle. 
Fig. 2 the top part; 
passes through both beds. 


B the body bolt. 


Also to page 109 of (iaamuas 


B the king or body bolt, which | December number, in a light pheeton carriage. 
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sary. This is done lacie dr rilling 4 holes, and awed brass 
tubes, with a thread cut to each and screwed in. For 
dimensions, we refer you to November number, half fifth 
wheel coach-carriage. 

Fig. 3. The back view of a back bar, with a lion’s head 
in the centre, the leaves branching from it. The top part 
of the head should be layed well over the bar, and the 
chin to the lower edge. The design should be small, and 
Cut deep to give a bold look. There has been some plam 


ones introduced of late, but in our opinion it needs some 
We gave a top view in 


carving for relief to a coach. 
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It is well in the top fifth | sweep will be same in this, only requires a heavier bar to 


wheel to insert oil tubes at intervals, for oiling when neces- | be proportioned for a coach. 
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“Putiy-Mnife and Paint-Brush. 


P. ALETTE, EDITOR. 


As we promised last month, we shall give a few of the 
styles that seems likely to prevail for bretts and six-seat 
phetons. First, we find browns playing a more promi- 
nent part than any other color. This arises, no doubt, 
from the fact that it is more easily painted, as it will cover 
nearly as well as black, and the varnish greatly improves 
it, even though the varnish should be a, little dark in 
color, (a great fault with nearly all American varnishes ;) 
this, no doubt, is one reason why browns have become so 
general. Still we think now, as we have ever thought, that 
in painting so artistic an article as a carriage, that none 
but transparent colors should be used, and they should be 
so put on as to look solid, for, as Friend Snay says, the 
streaks will spoil all. But, in truth, the main thing that 
is now looked at in painting is cheapness. Say to any 
man, how nice this wagon would look painted a lake or 
blue, as the case may be, and he will tell you at once, «I 
know it, but look at the cost; I should have to pay a first- 
class} painter to paint these fancy colors, but almost any 
one can paint a black.’’ This is one reason why we think 
that there will not be any great number of the finer colors 
used this season for either heavy or light work; still it 
seems a great pity that painting should not take the very 
highest place in art, as applied to carriages. When we 
look and see how art is advancing in the building and 
beautifying of houses, we can only lament the want of 
energy on the part of the carriage-builder to keep pace 
with the times. One thing, there isa great improvement 
in this season; most of the carriages -are now the same 
color as the body, and that monstrosity, alight colored body 
and black carriage, is but rarely seen. 

The striping will be broad, and most of it edged. For 
the browns, a black stripe, edged with white, has been 
found, after many trials, to look the best of any, producing, 
as a whole, when the carriage is put together, the very 
best effect. We have seen a brett, crimson lake, both body 
and carriage, stripedj,with_a broad line of white, edged 
with blue, that certainly looked very nice, indeed. But 
then the white had been gone over twice and covered well, 
not the half covered streaking lines we too often see ; neither 
had the white been mixed with japan and had all its color 
taken from it, but was pure, clear and bright, just as it 
ought to be. The lighter wagon we shall know more about 
next month, as scarcely any of them haye yet made their 
appearance. We have seen several in the process of paint- 
ing, and find that black is nearly, if not quite, done away 
with for this season ; that is, for any first-class work. 

As we promised, so we note the new attempts to produce 
a filling that shall save time. T believe it has now settled 
down to that; at first it was to save both labor and time. 
There are two persons who are now introducing their filling, 
and nearly all the shops in New York City are having trials 
made of it. So that, after a short time, we shall be able 
to state for the benefit of our readers, whether they amount 
to anything or not. One of them gives the body, as soon 
as it comes from the bench, a coat of boiled oil, then a coat 
of lead, and two coats of filling, when it is ready for rub- 
bing. ‘The other uses no lead at all, simply the coat of 
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preparation, otherwise oil and three coats filling. This is 
where we stand at present. When any more new facts 
come out, we promise to chronicle them as soon as 
possible. 


We promised, in a former article, to say something on 
the nature and uses of varnish. In treating of this sub- 
ject, we are fully aware of the difficulties surrounding it. 
We shall, therefore, commence by saying that all American 
varnishes, as at present made, have two grave faults; the 
first is they are too dark, the next too new—they do not 
get age before they are sent out. The great difficulty 
appears to be in clarifying the oil; unless this is done, we 
can never have clear transparent varnish. The only thing, 
therefore, we think that is required to enable us to pro- 
duce a varnish equal to English, is time in the preparation 
of the materials it is made of. Some of the houses are 
already taking means to remedy this defect, and in time, 
no doubt, we shall be fully able to produce a varnish equal 
to any in the world. At present, it is rather humiliating 
to us that we can get through every part of the painting 
till we come to the finishing, and there our varnish stops. 
We visited the factory of Edward Smith, in N. Y., and 
found that he had gone to a very great expense in fitting 
up tanks, and everything necessary to produce a very 
superior article of varnish, and no doubt those who use it 
will find our statement correct. The perfecting of varnish 
has not received the attention it should have done, taking 
into consideration the importance it has on carriage-paint- 
ing. In English varnishes, of which there are some three 
or four kinds used, the most noted are Harland’s, and 
Noble & Hoares. Of the two, we greatly prefer Harland’s, 
for three or four reasons. First, it has more body to it; 
second, it not so liable to run, scarcely ever plays any 
tricks, such as crawling, &c., and we never had any trouble 
with brush marks from it. But we hope soon to be able 
to write the fact that English varnish has been superseded 
by American manufacturers. This subject of varnish is: 
an important one, and we shall return to it again. 


Mr. Eprror.—In answer to the inquiries of one of your 
correspondents, respecting the manner of painting a body, 
I will give the directions which I know to be good, having 
tested it by an experience of about eighteen years. Pain- 
ters differ in the manner of doing a good job, but 1 do 
know that work painted in this manner will stand a com- 
parison with all other modes as to beauty of appearance 
when finished, or durability. 

When the wood workman has finished his body, I put 
a coat of priming on, composed of white lead and oil, 
adding just enough japan to insure its drying in a reason- 
able time. (It will be observed here that it is supposed 


that this is intended for a practical painter, and as there is 


quite a difference of opinion in regard to using lamp black 
in priming, I will state my experience is adverse to it; I 
use only enough to tinge the white lead.) After priming, 
I like a body to stand as long as possible. Should the job 
be in a hurry, [ prefer working it up in the subsequent 
coats. When the priming is dry, J] sand paper it just 
enough to take off any skins of paint or dust that may 
adhere to it, and put on a coat of lead color, composed of 
white lead and lamp black, mixing about half turpentine 
with japan to dry. I then putty up; carefully puttying 
all open grained wood solid. Give another coat of lead, 
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mixing about one-third oil. I then put from four to five 
coats of filling, or rough stuff, which ought to be put on at 
the rate of one coat aday. After standing a few days I 
rub with lump pumice stone carefully, always leaving a 
solid body of filling on my work. Then sand paper the 
body; I prefer some that has been used by the wood- 
worker. Put on a coat of lead color, mixing the lamp 
black stiff with oil, using keg lead, thinning with turpen- 
tine, put on thin, using camel hair brushes. Then face 
your body by rubbing the lead color carefully with lump 
pumice stone, [I, however, think this facing unnecessary 
work, some others may think different.] Then 
sand paper carefully, and the job is ready for 
the color. If to be black, mix two-thirds var- 
nish and one-third japan stiff, using turpentine 
to thin with; put on two coats and it is ready 
for varnish. The first coat I generally put a 
little black, ground 1n oil. F..We MoD. 


Mr. Epitor.—Perhaps you, or some of your 
worthy readers of the Coacu-Maxkgrs’ JOURNAL, 
can answer the following questions about coach 
varnishing. 

lst. What is the best plan to clean a body from dust, 
&e., before applying the last coat of varnish ? 

2d. What kind of brush is best to use to put the last 
coat of varnish on body ? 

3d. The best plan to keep the brush clean and always 
ready for use? As the varnish which remains in the brush 
will get tough and will come out first, when used again, 
and will pit the work. : 

By answering the above, you will greatly oblige a sub- 
scriber. K. & Bro. 

Ist. What is the best plan to keep a body clean, &c.— 
We depend altogether upon washing, using clean water, 
sponge and chamois. However, if we wish an extra job, 
after the job is rubbed with pumice stone and cleaned, we 
give an extra rubbing with rotten stone and wash carefully. 

2d. We use flat brushes and prefer those made of half 
bristles and half French elastic hair. We know of but one 
place to get the right kind, which is Thumb’s, No. 150 N. 
Third street, Phila. 

3d. Keep your brushes in linseed oil with a little turpen- 
tine in it; when about to. use them scrape out the oil. 


Mr. Eprror.—Can you tell me a way to mix drop black 
so that it will dry fast and not crack open. 
a BS. 
To Mix Dead or Quick Drying Black.—Take two-thirds 
hard drying varnish and one-third japan; mix 
stiff and use turpentine to thin with. After get- 
ting a little accustomed to mixing, you can put two 
coats on a body in one day, or stripe a light run- 
_ ning gear in the morning, and varnish in the after- 
-noon, You can depend on it for durability. 


A Steam CarriaGe for common roads has been built at 
Edinburgh, the peculiarity of which consists in having the 
tires for wheels made of India-rubber, each being five inches 


thick and two feet broad. These tires spread over the' 


ground <‘‘like an elephant’s foot ”’—stones and other ob- 
structions sinking into them. The one exhibited was built 
for the island of Java. 
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Shears, Decdle and Ciach-Bamer : 


T. ACKS, EDITOR. 


Back Valence and Oorded Roll-up Straps for Light or 
Heavy Work, 
This is, to a certain extent, a new style, and looks very 


well, making a very stylish and attractive finish. The 
back valance is made lighter than heretofore, being now 


reduced to a width of about 24 inches, for roll-up or close 
top buggies, a three-edged raiser laid on and stitched about 
three-quarters of.an inch from the lower edge, and the 
lower edge bound with a turn-over welt of collar leather. 
The corded roll-up straps are made by twisting two pieces 
of hard seaming cord together in this manner: stick an 
awl in the bench, take the pieces of seaming cord, fasten 
to the awl, then lap them one over the other, hand over 
hand, as in plaiting, and continue until enough is twisted 
for your purpose. Then take a piece of light collar leather, 
wetted and pasted, just wide enough to meet around the 
twisted cord, sew the edges together over the cord, with 


a herring bone stitch ; now oil it, next take a piece of sew- 
ling machine thread, (say 3 cord, No. 35,) and wind it 
| around the leather, sinking the thread well into the crease 

formed. by the twist of the cord, which will show through 
the leather when it is all wound, stretch tight on a board 

and let dry. Then for the knob-hole strap, marked A. 
They are made of patent leather and collar leather pasted 
' together, cut to this shape and stitched around the edge, 
and to the covered twisted cord. 

Although this sketch is given for light work, this style 
_is used a great deal on heavy top work, such as barouches, 
Victorias, bretts, &c., but with this difference, that for 
‘heavy work the cords are put on double, and four straps 
in place of two, which makes an exceedingly rich and 
| stylish finish. 


THE TWISTED LEATHER SBAMING CORD. 


How to Make It.—As in the twisted cord for roll-up 
straps, take two pieces of hard seaming cord and twist 
together by lapping one over the other; then cut strips of 
collar leather, 14 inches wide, wet and paste over the 
twisted cord, then sew it as in the ordinary seaming welt. 
Next take machine thread, and with a round needle sew a 
winding stitch over the corded part of the lace, by inserting 


will show through the leather. When sewed, stretch tight | 
on a board and let it dry. This style of lace is very much / 
admired, and is quite popular for no-top work; it is cer- | 
tainly very neat, and for the edge of fall and for the cushion — 
its appearance cannot be surpassed. While for pheetons, | 
or any kind of top work, heavy or light, it makes a beau- | 
tiful finish; its appearance will repay the labor and care | 


bestowed on it. : 
é 
FALL FOR COACH OR PH#®TON DOORS. 


For coach doors, where lace is used, the checker work | 
in the centre is made by cutting the cloth or reps Into | 
strips, 2} inches wide; iron down to 14 inches, then cut 
strips of cotton batting, 1} inches wide, lay into the cloth 
or reps, and baste edges together ;*then lap them in as In 
the pattern, or in squares. 
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For a pheton, &c., where the twisted lace is used, make 
a broad lace of 2 inches in width of collar leather, with a | 
three-edged raiser laid on the middle, and stitch a twisted — 
seaming lace to both edges ; then lay it on the plaited work. 
This makes, perhaps, the richest finish now in use, and | 
can safely say cannot well be excelled. 


for making blacking, I would say the blacking most in use 
is made in this way: vinegar, (or stale beer,) small scraps 
of iron or tacks from bench sweepings, copperas, and add 
a handful of lamp-black. This makes good, cheap, black- 
ing, where a large quantity is required for use. 

There is an article of ink sold in most finding stores for 
harness-makers and shoemakers, which I find to be a very 
good, clean and reasonably cheap article ; can recommend 
it. Its cost is about twenty cents per pint bottle. | 


In answer to inquiries of G. S. H., for a good receipt 


| 
| 


| 
| 


No MAN is ever ‘indifferent to the world’s good opinion 
until he has lost all claim to it. 
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PROCRASTINATION, 


BY J. L. BOWMAN, 
Philosophers are wont to say 
That there is danger in delay, 
And that some loss or soon or late, 
We must sustain, as sure as fate, 

By waiting for to-morrow. 


But why it is I cannot see, 

That such a rigid rule should be; 

For if to-day with troubles ope, 

It speaks a Christian heart to hope 
For better things to-morrow. 


And if our actions are postponed, 
And each one wisely timed and toned, 
Wil surely some improvement find, 
To speak a philosophic mind, 

In our affairs to-morrow. 


What though the tempest-cloud to-day 
Obstruct the sun’s effulgent ray, 
’Twill from the changeful conclave pass, 
And the familiar sea of glass 
Will take its place to-morrow. 
I must refuse the argument 
And counsel of mere accident; 
And doing all I can to-day, 
Defeated, I will fondly pray 
For strength to do to-morrow. 


meat A TWIN.” 


BY EDWARD LEE, 


In form and feature, face and limb, 
I grew so like my brother, 

That folks got taking me for him, 
And each for one another. 

It puzzled all our kith and kin, 
It reached a fearful pitch, 

For one of us was born a twin, 
And not a soul knew which. 


One day (to make the matter worse), 
Before our names were fixed, 

As we were being washed by nurse, 
We got completely mixed ; 

And thus you see, by fate’s decree, 
Or rather, nurse’s whim, 

My brother John got christened me, 
And | got christened him! 


This fatal likeness even dogged 
My footsteps when at school, 

And I was always getting flogged, 
For John turned out a fool. 

I put this question fruitlessly 
To every one I knew; 

“What would you do if you were me, 
To prove that you were you? ”’ 


Our close resemblance turned the tide 
Of my domestie life, 

For, somehow, my intended bride 
Became my brother’s wife. 

In fact, year after year, the same 
Absurd mistakes went on, 

And when I died the neighbors came, 
And buried brother John. 


NOBLEMEN, 


The noblest men I know on earth, 

Are men whose hands are brown with toil: 
When, backed by no ancestral graves, 
Hew down the woods and till the soil, 

And win thereby a prouder fame 

Than fellows king or warrior’s name. 


ce eS e SN a Se A 
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The working men, what e’er their task, 
To carve the stone or bear the hod— 
They wear upon their honest brows 
The royal stamp and seal of God! 

And brighter are the drops of sweat 
Than diamonds in a, coronet! 


God bless the noble working men, 

ho rear the cities of the plain, 
Who dig the mines and build the ships, 
And drive the commerce of the main. 
God bless them! for their swarthy hands 
Have wrought the glory of our lands. 


Sousep Tripz.—Boil the tripe, but not quite tender ; 
then put it into salt and water, which must be changed 
every day till it is all used. When you dress the tripe, 
- it into a batter of flour and eggs, and fry it a good 
rown. 


— Aemedtes and Aeceipts, 


Che Mousebald, 


Biane Maneu.—A pint of cream, and a quart of boiled 
milk ; an ounce and a half of clarified isinglass stirred into 
the milk. Sugar to your taste. Flavor with lemon, 
orange, or rose water. Let it boil, stirring it well, then 
strain into moulds. Three ounces of almonds pounded to 
a paste and added while boiling, is an improvement. It 
can be flavored by boiling in it a vanilla bean, or a stick 
of cinnamon. Save the bean, 1t may do to use again. 


To make BurrzreD AprpLes.—Peel your apples and 
take out the core, without cutting them through, taking 
care not to break them. Cut slices of bread the circum- 
ference of the apples, well butter a dish, put in your bread, 
and place an apple on each slice. Fill the hole made by 
the removal of the core with white sugar, place a piece of 
butter the size of a walnut on each hole; put them into a 
gentle oven, and renew the sugar and butter several times. 
Half an hour will cook them. Be careful not to let the 
bread burn. 


WHOLESOME Paste FOR Meat oR APPLE Pirs.—Take a 
piece of dough from your bread tub, roll it out thin cut 
a slice of butter, roll in about two ounces, and it will 
make a nice crust to be eaten hot. 


HorseERADISH Sauce.—One tablespoonful of horseradish, 
grated, two teaspoonfuls of flour of mustard, one table- 
spoonful of cream, two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, and a 
little cayenne pepper and salt. 


Sauce ror Roast Beer or Murron.—Cut a cucumber 
and onion as small as millet-seed; add a teaspoonful of 
cayenne pepper, a wineglass of Madeira, the same of vine- 
gar, and a little salt. 


Tomato Saucz.—Draw the liquor from your tomatoes ; 
to every pound add one pint of vinegar, with half an ounce 
of black pepper (whole), boiled in it, half an ounce of 
garlic, half an ounce of salt, one ounce of shallots. When 
all is boiled together, strain it; then put in the tomatoes, 
with the juice of three lemons, and cayenne pepper to your 
taste. It must be boiled to the thickness of cream. 


New EneGLanp Panoaxcus.—Mix a pint of milk, five 
spoonfuls of fine flour, seven yolks and four whites of eggs, 
and a very little salt; fry them very thin in fresh butter, 
and between each strew sugar and cinnamon. Send up 
six or eight at once. 


Harp Sauce.—Two tablespoonfuls of butter, ten of 
sugar. Work this till white, then add wine and spice to 
your taste. 


A CONTEMPORARY tells that those very painful head- 
aches, face-aches, jaw-aches, and tooth-aches, commonly 
known as neuralgic and rheumatic, may be cured in a 
half-an-hour, by dropping rectified sulphuric ether into the 
ear. A very valuable recipe if effective. We give it as we 
got it. 


THe American Artizan gives the following recipe for 
making liquid glue. It says: crack up the glue and put 
it in a bottle; add to it common whisky, shake up, cork 
tight, and in three or four days it can be used. It re- 
quires no heating, will keep almost any length of time and 
is at all times ready for use, except in the coldest weather, 
when it will need warming. The bottle must be kept 
tight, so that the whisky will not evaporate. A common 
cork should not be used; it will become clogged. Use a 
tin stopper, covering the neck of the bottle, and fitting as 
closely as possible. 


Rats and mice that set at defiance dogs, cats, and 
poison, fly in the utmost terror from their wonted holes 
and haunts, if bestrown with carbonate of lime. No 
vermin can live where it is. 


CoLtp FrEET.—Prevented by wearing cotton stockings 
under woolen ones. 


Toota Powprer ro Remepy Bap Breatu.—Cream of 
tartar and chalk, of each half an ounce ; myrrh, powdered, 
one drachm ; orris root, powdered, half a drachm ; pow- 
dered bark, two drachms. Mix all together, and rub down 
the mass in a mortar. 


Rep Ink For Linen.—Take half an ounce of vermillion, 
and one drachm of salt of steel; mix with linseed oil to 
the thickness or limpidity required for the occasion. 


PRESERVATION OF Eoas.—Kggs may be preserved for 
any length of time by excluding them from the air. One 
of the cleanest and easiest methods of doing this is to pack 
them in clean, dry salt, in barrels or tubs, and to place 
them in a cool and dry situation. Some persons place eggs 
which they wish to preserve in a netting, or on a seive or 
cullender, aud immerse them for an instant in a cauldron 
of boiling water, before packing them away. Sometimes 
eges are placed in vessels containing milk of lime, or strong 
brine, or rubbed over with butter, lard or gum water; all 
of which act by excluding the air. 


FILLING THE PORES OF CARRIAGE BODIES BEFORE PAINT- 
ING.—Add to boiled oil an extra large amount of litharge, 
and a small quantity of chalk, whiting and starch; rub 
freely into the pores ; then apply a thick dusting of plaster 
of Paris, which, in a few minutes, will absorb the oil ; then 
polish, using more plaster if necessary. You can color by 
adding Vandyke brown, Umber, etc., to suit the color of 
the wood. 
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Tue New York State Labor Convention unanimously 


@ y "7 ey 
Science and Att. passed a resolution censuring Governor Fenton for pardon- 


Lou-nhateeanda eS el ing Sophia Myers, who was sentenced to State Prison for 


f ‘ . | Swindling poor workingwomen. The censure was just 
PorceLain has been introduced into a Philadelphia | 4g pape . ’ 


manufactory that can be worked like glass—blown, pressed | P ie : 
or rolled oath any desired shape. 5 ed | THe puddler’s strike in Phoenixville, Pa., still con- 
eg ie : ‘ _tinues. The men are resolved to maintain their position 
CASSELL’s new telegraph transmits messages in auto- 


: ‘ : even if they quit their business. ; i 
graph. so that you can stand in Philadelphia and sign a hte bir. business, meaeh seeolation deserves 


check in Boston. It is said that every test, thus far, ap- | aye rnp eked yO ie 
plied to this invention has proved eminently satisfactory. |). bed he cae viniad ee teaiteg in Quincy we learn it is contem- 
Srreet Car WHEELS, in Paris, have no flanges, but Thee ee Ske ee oe 
are kept in their places on flat rails, by a central wheel, pig eer ot eee St ae Popes 
half-inch thick, running in a grooved central rail. This tT 2 vee cine P ‘ 
wheel can be raised by a lever, and the car turned off the ee re ANG Bye 7 anne. The Nayal 
track to let another pass. Appropriation Bill provides that the Civil Engineer, Naval 
P Detar Paces AMr. W. D. Wrieht Store Keeper, Master Machinist, Master Carpenter, Master 
: Code tenn tage eaemege ol , : SAL ea a : raid tas 8 Se ceva Master Boiler Maker, Master 
b ) ° CU, « E ar d Pe i ie ste 2 j , 
sindy, in producing a machine self-moving and perpetual, | Galker, Master Mason, Master Boat Builder, Master Spar 
svn Ving pape gravely dvlarew and describes i cov Maker, Master Blockinalr, and Superintendent of Rope 
ey * : ds dena Geassula ks, shall be men skilled in their several duties—ap- 
weighing 64 ounces. ‘Two neat little tenements, one larger pointed by the President, by and with the advice of the 


than the other, are separated a distance of about three or Senate, and shall not be appointed from the officers of the 
four feet, yet connected by two inclined grooves, the one | Navy. 


immediately above the other, and each inclining in opposite 
directions. The upper one inclines about three-eighths of ay ow 

an inch to the three or four feet, and the lower one about Atl ori Al pg Sons 

two inches. The ball is started slowly upon the first and on : 
Folls on to the smaller tenement, falling about 34 inches. | : 

It is thrown out upon the lower groove and rolls across to; Mrgn ONE WOULD RATHER NOT Mget.—Men who tell 
an aperture in thelarger tenement. As it enters the open- | stories that run into one another, so that you find it very 
ing it strikes a spring which tolls a bell in the tower some | difficult to get away at the end of any of them. Men who 
two feet above, and, rolling on, is quickly raised to a height | have quarrelled with all their relations. Men who “have 
of six inches and thrown out upon the upper groove to | been betrayed and abandoned in the most heartless man- 
repeat the same motion. In the length of time it has taken | ner by all their friends.” 

to tell this, the ball will make two or three dozen rounds.| Marriage.—A casket into which the husband casts the 
The greatest difficulty, we are assured, was in raising the | yeal gems of manly protection and proud love, whilst the 


ball from the nether to the upper groove, and Mr. White precious jewels of trust and tenderness are added by the 
was eleven years in mastering this difficulty. wife, 


Grade Htems. 
| danger is a weakness. 


Tue strike of the Liverpool cabmen has ended, and the Sorrow is a kind of rust of the soul, which every new 
cabs are again running through the streets as usual, to | idea contributes in its passage to scour away. It is the 
the great relief of the people. putrefaction of stagnant life, and is remedied by exercise 

THE infamous Tioga Law, which has been such a dis- and motion. 
grace to Pennsylvania Statutes has been repealed in the| Iris worldly wisdom neither to make nor exasperate an 
House, by a vote of 84 to 3. . /enemy. The meanest wretch may sometimes have it in 

A WORGINGMEN’s party has been organized in Dayton, his power to retaliate; and his retaliation will always be 
Ohio, and a full set of candidates nominated for all the city accor ding to the degree of his natural baseness. 
offices. Among the list we notice the names of several) A woMAN’s friendship borders more closely on love than 
brothers of No. 38. man’s. Men affect each other in the reflection of noble or 

Tux Labor Party organized in Baltimore is getting along friendly acts ; while women ask fewer proofs, and more 
swimmingly. Of course, in a city like Baltimore their 8180S and expressions of attachment. 
success is, to say the least, doubtful; but they are putting | Hx who esteems trifles for themselves is a trifler; he 
forth strenuous efforts. If our good wishes could help them who esteems them for the conclusions to be drawn from 
to success there would be no doubt about their candidates them, or the advantage to which they can be put, is a 
occupying the vacant seats. | philosopher. 


Iv is understood that the journeyman bakers of New Ooverousness terms liberality a spendthrift, and 


York city will in March make a formal demand for a de- | prodigality calls her a churl; she is alike contrary to 
crease in their hours of labor. | both. 


True sensibility leads us to overcome our feelings for 
the good of others. 


| To Bw dexterous in danger is a virtue; but to court 
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Co-operation, 


Tue Miners are establishing Co-operative Stores in the 
vicinity of most of the great colleries of Pennsylvania. 


A NEw co-operative attempt in the store line is being 
made in Philadelphia, which bids fair to succeed. Also, 
two foundries are on the tapis, one a stove and hollow- 
ware establishment, the other a machine foundry. 
ings, with a view to organization, are quite common. 


THE new store in New Bedford, Massachusetts, on the | 
first evening, February 22d, sold goods to the value of | 


$150. 


Tux Chicago printers’ co-operative association was in- 
corporated Dec. 28th, under the general law of the State, 
the capital stock being $25,000, and the shares $1,000 
each. Already the entire amount has been subscribed, 
and in fact, were occasion to require it, there is no doubt 
but that it could be doubled in twenty-four hours. It is 
intended to commence operations in the ensuing April, by 
which time it is expected all necessary arrangements will 
have been perfected. 


A CO-OPERATIVE store in Sunbury, Pa., started last | 


June with a capital of $300, reports a business now of 
over $1,200 a month after paying all expenses. Pretty 
good for a little town. 


Co-oPERATIVE Building Lot Associations are established 
in New York, by which a member is enabled to obtain a 
lot worth $250, by paying fifty cents per week. 


Tue price of coal to the consumer, in Philadelphia and | 


New York city, has not fallen in proportion to wages of 
the miner. ‘l'ry co-operation. 


THE announcement is made that a Co-operative Stove > 


Foundry has begun operations in Somerset, Massachu- 
setts. 


A NUMBER of gentlemen in Worcester, Mass., have es- 
tablished a Co-operative Store, under the title of «The 
First Worcester Co-operative Grocery and Provision Asso- 
ciation.” 


A Company of Iron Moulders have purchased a shop in 
Somerset, Mass., lot, foundry, flasks, patterns, and all 
complete, ready to start, for $10,000. Several other Co- 
operative movements are on foot. 


Meet- 
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Houth’s Colum, 


THE TWO APPRENTICES, 


FROM PETER PARLEY’S ANNUAL, 1866. 


Two school-fellows of equal age 
Were ’prenticed in one day, 
The one was studiously inclined. 

The other boy was gay. 


The pocket-money each received 
Was just the same amount, 

And how they both expended it 
I briefly shall recount. 


While George was smoking his cigars 
And sauntering about, 

With youths as idle as himself, 
Shutting all knowledge out, 


At the mechanic’s Institute, 
And with his books at home, 
Tom wisely spent his leisure hours: 
Nor cared the streets to roam. 


One eve, when their apprenticeship 
Had nearly passed away, 

George at his friend Tom’s lodgings called, 
An hour or two to stay. 


He entered, smoking his cigar, 
Ill-mannerly enough, : 
And, staring round the room, he blew 
= A most portentious puff. 


“Why Tom,” he eried, with much surprise, 
“Ts your old uncle dead ; 

And left you cash to buy those books, 
That round the walls are spread?” 


“Oh, no,” said Tom, “ I bought those books 
With what my friend allow’d; 

Had you not smoked away your cash 
You mignt the same have showed!” 


“Why, my Havana’s only cost 
Me three-pence every day!” 
“ Just so.” said. Tom, “you’ve only smoked 
A library away. 
Now, reckon up three-pence a-day, 
For seven long years to come, 
And you will find that it will count 
A very handsome sum!”’ 


“Why, that,” said George, with humbled look, 
_ “Full thirtv pounds would be! 
How foolishly L’ve smoked away, 
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A handsome library ! 


nt a 


A DIALOGUE ABOUT THE HEART AND ITS 
OPERATIONS. 


‘‘Dear papa! said a little girl, ««Can you tell me what 


iS tala aah 


PRACTICAL CO-OPERATION.—A pleasant affair took place | it is that causes the pulse in my wrist ?”’ ‘‘Yes, my dear, 
recently in Worcester, Mass., at the works of the Bay that is caused by the beating of the heart.” 
State Shoe and Leather Company. Agreeably to an an- | 


nouncement made a year ago, the workmen assembled at 
the office of the company to receive a pro rata division of 
one-quarter of last year’s profits in the business, which 
amounted to $3,500. The occasion was a jovial one. In 
the evening the employees and friends, some 500 strong, 
commemorated the event at a meeting in the east wing of 
the establishment. There were music, oysters and 
speeches, and a general good time was had. The Company 
express their determination to continue the co-operative 
system another year, feeling satisfied that it is for their 


own interest as well as for whe welfare of their opera- 
tives. 


«¢What an odd thing, papa, that anything done by my 
heart should be felt at my wrist. Don’t you think it is ?”’ 
No, my dear, | don’t think so, because when the heart 
beats it throws out blood, which is forced through tubes 
called arteries, which extend to every part of the body. 

«¢ How much comes out at a time, dear papa?” «A 
celebrated anatomist, of the name of Keill, tells us that 
every time the heart beats, an ounce of blood is thrown 
out.” 

«Which way does it get into the heart again to keep it 
going, papa?”’ «That which passes out through the 
arteries presses upon the veins and send as much in as is 
forced out. 
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‘This is very wonderful, papa. Do you know how 


many times the heart beats in an hour?” ‘ Four thou- 
sand, when persons are in health. Can you tell me how 
much 4000 times an ounce of blood would weigh @ ”’ 

‘«T will try, papa. Four thousand ounces make 250 
pounds ?” 

««How much would it be in 24 hours?” 
four times 250 makes 6000, papa.” 

«How much in a week?” ‘Seven times 6000 make 
42,000.” 

‘What would that be in a month?” 
42,000 make 168,000.” 

«‘ What would that be multiplied by 13 months, or one 
year?” «Thirteen times 168,000 make 2,184,000.” 

“ Now, if I should live ten years from this time, Jane, 
how much blood would pass though my heart, according 
to this calculation?’? «Ten times 2,184,000 make 
21,840,000.” 

‘¢Do you know who found this out, papa?” «It was 
i by Dr. Harvey, in the reign of Charles the 

irst. 

«Tt seems almost impossible, papa, that 21,840,000 


«¢ Twenty- 


‘«¢ Four times 


pounds weight of blood could pass through the heart in the | 


space of ten years ; but I think 1 have reckoned it right?” 
‘| believe you have, my dear, and very wonderful it is ; 
but it is like everything that God contrives. Surprising 
and complete. Of all His works, said the Psalmist, ‘ In 
wisdom hast Thou made them all.’ A piece of mechanism 
of Man’s contriving has millions of admirers ; but how few 
are there who view with admiration the wonderful works 
of God! 


Scraps of Humor, 


Tus boy has got a poetical friend, and in this way he 
does it: 
Happiness complete, 
A sweetheart on my knee, 
A glass of wine in his other hand, 
A butterfly on her breast ; 
And her hair was ‘ yeller.”’ 

Any obtuse minds that cannot fathom the point of the 
above are invited to correspond with Strop, at this office, 
who will endeavor to “ point it out.” 

Tne following is copied from an old Connecticut paper ; 

‘‘ JOHN STIBBING, TAYLOR, SHOEMAKER, AND 
ASTRONOMER. I ALSO keeps a journeyman to do all 
kinds of carpenters and blacksmiths works, and to hang 
bells, ete. Aney lady or genteclman as bespeaks a cote or 
a pair of breeches may have it on Friday or Saturday 
without fail. N.B.—being rumored abroad that I intend 
leaving off business on account of my being elected church 
warding, I hope my friends won’t give ears to such blood 
thirsty reports. JOHN StippinG.”’ 

A New York paper raises the puerile enquiry, whether 
bakers on a strike can be considered loafers. Informa- 
tion kneaded. 

Tue boy thinks the 
must be doughy. 


Wuat is that which grows less tired the more it runs ? 
A wagon wheel. 


head in which the above was bred 


A MAN who married a Jewess shortly afterward joined 


| from that day, because he considered himself prohibited 
| by the pledge from meddling with Jew-lips. 

| “Aw honest old lady in the country, when told of her 
husband’s death, exclaimed, <¢ Well, I do declare, our trou- 
_bles never come alone! It ain’ta week since I lost my best 
/ hen, and now Mr. Hopper has gone too, poor man! ”’ 

__ A FELLOW at a cattle show was making himself ridicu- 
_lously conspicuous by an evident intention of finding fault 
_with everything. At last he burst forth with, «‘ Call these 
prize cattle? Why they ain’t nothing to what our folks 
'raised! My father raised the biggest calf of any man 
round our parts!”’ ‘TI don’t doubt it,” was the timely 
remark of a bystander, ‘‘ and the noisest.”” The forward 
youth, as may well be imagined, incontinently subsided. 


‘« SALLY,” said a green youth in a venerable white hat 
and gray pants, through which his legs projected half a 
foot, perhaps more, ‘‘ Sally, before we go into this museum 
_to see the serenaders, I want to ask you sumthin’.”’ 
| ‘Well, Ichabod, what is it?” «Well, you see this 
ere business is gwine to cost a hull quarter a-piece, and I 
can’t afford to spend so much for nothin’. Now, if you’ll 
_ have me, darn’d ef I don’t pay the hull on’t myself! I 
| will! 

A LITTLE daughter of the proprietor of a coal mine in 
| Pennsyvania, was inquisitive as to the nature of hell, upon 
_ which her father represented it to be a large gulf of fire of 
| the most prodigious extent. « Pa,” said she, ‘ couldn’t 
| you get the devil to buy coal of you?” 

| A witnpy orator in the American legislature, after a 
| lengthy effort, stopped for a glass of water, «I rise,” 

| Bloss, ‘‘ to a point of order.”’ 


| ing what the point of order was. ‘What is it?” asked 
| the speaker. ‘I think, sir,” said Bloss, ‘that it is out 
. of order for a wind-mill to go by water.”’ 

| Vakgs, lady, vake! The moon’s high, twinkling stars 
_ are beamin’, while now and then, across the sky, a meteor 
| are streamin’! Vake, Sally, vake! and look on me— 
, avake Squire Nubbin’s daughter! If Vl have you and 
| you'll have me—(by gosh! who threw that water ?) 

| 

‘ * 

| Selections. 

_ PHILADELPHIA COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 


| Few persons are aware of the facts contained in the fol- 
| lowing extracts taken from the North American :— 

| «¢ The coal tonnage of the port of Philadelphia is greater 
| than the whole foreign commerce of New York; we have 


_more arrivals and clearances coast-wise at Philadelphia in 
/ one month than New York has in three; Philadelphia is 
_the headquarters of the coasting trade ; we have made far 
“more extensive arrangements here for the accommodation 
_ of the petroleum trade than New York or any other Atlantic 
port; although we make no great pretensions to foreign 
| trade, our Custom-house receipts regularly exceed those of 
Baltimore, New Orleans, and San Francisco; and the 
postal business of Philadelphia is double that of any other 
city except New York. — 
‘Outside of New York we challenge any city in America 


the temperance society, and never dared to kiss his wife | 


said | 
Everybody stared, wonder- | 
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to show such an extent of wharves, docks, piers and trade 
as we have here in Philadelphia. On the Delaware river 
alone the wharfage is fully five miles. We have here in 
Philadelphia the largest book-jobbing house in America, 
the largest locomotive works, the largest car wheel works, 
the largest lamp and chandelier works, the largest manu- 
factory of passementerie and military trimmings, the 
largest and best manufacturers of marine engines, the 
greatest machine shops, and the strongest railway corpora- 
tions in America. Philadelphia contains over one hundred 
thousand dwellings, over twenty thousand business estab- 
lishments, over a hundred thousand operatives employed 
in manufactures, and has the largest and best hotel in 
America. It is the second manufacturing city in the 
world, being only exceeded by London, which is in all 
industrial respects, the most wonderful city in existence. 
To show that we exceed all American cities in industrial 
interests, we present below a comparison with the largest 
of them :— 


Philadelphia. New York. 
Establishments, 1298 4,375 
Capital invested, $73,018,885 $61,212,757 
Male hands employed, 68,350 65,483 
Female <« “ 30.633 24,721 
Annual cost of labor, $27,369,254 $28,481,915 
Silver plated ware, cap’l, 171.300 85,000 
Soap and candles, “ 676,833 606,600 
Saddle and harness, “ 377,100 94,600 
Cotton goods, 6 3,927,700 16,900 
Carpets, ‘ 874,875 766,200 
Cigars, “ 469,700 277,100 
Calico printing, “6 864 250 None 
Woolen goods, as 1,278,300 None 
Umbrellas, etc., “é 561,200 382,900 
Wagons, etc., ze 764.850 217,925 
Provisions, cs 1,076,000 678,000 
Gas fixtures, etc., <« 975,000 232,350 
Glassware, “ 615,000 5,300 


«Tt will be observed, that in some of the leading 
branches of industry, such as cotton aud woolen goods, 
calico printing, glassware, New York makes no sort of 
show. 

«Tt seems to be necessary constantly to inform our own 
people that we have more churches than any city in 
America; that our colleges are more numerous, and at- 
tended by more students than those of any two other 
American cities ; that Philadelphia is, and has been for 
half a century, the metropolis of medical education in 
America. 

‘« We have the best museum of the natural sciences, the 
largest and best scientific libraries, the best surgical collec- 
tions, and more miles of paved streets than can be found 
in New York and Brooklyn combined, as well as more 
dwellings. 

‘««Surely these things entitle the city to a far higher 
rank than she enjoys, and we should on all occasions insist 
upon her claims being respected, both at home and abroad. 
We are accustomed to speak of Philadelphia as the second 
city in America. In many respects she is the first. Her 
permanent improvements outstrip all rivalry, and in actual 
houses she is the greatest city on this continent. The 
mere furnishing of supplies to such a city is sufficient to 
employ more capital than is devoted to the trade of many 
large States. 


Perrodicals. 


The March Gauaxy, like all its predecessors that have 
come under our notice, is a valuable eollection of very in- 
teresting papers on the topics of the day, with stories and 
poems by the best writers. Steven Lawrence, John 
Bright at Home, by Richard J. Hinton, which particularly | 
interested us, some Celebrated Shrews, Southern Troubles 
and their Remedy grace this number, besides a number of 
other attractive and very readable papers. 

The March number of Liprincorr is, if anything, su- 
perior to the numbers that have preceded it. It bids fair 
to take the very front of the front rank of home magazines. 
The managers of it inform the public that they are willing 
to expend $25,000 annually, to make the magazine a com- 
plete success. Such determination will deserve and win 
golden opinions and ultimate prosperiety. The March 
number contains Dallas Galbraith, the Crystai Wedding, 
Louis Blane on Fenianism, and Napoleon, Amasa Walker 
on ‘* An Elastic Currency,’’ and a collection of other ex- 
cellent papers by excellent writers. The Monthly Gossip 
increases In interest. 


Peterson, in his Lapizs’ NationaL, gives his readers 
this month a very finely executed steel engraving, titled a 
Mother’s Prayer, and the usual choice collection of light 
reading, The continued stories increase in interest. 
‘¢ Matched at Last,’’ by Daisy Ventnor, is a very prettily 
written and attractive story. The Lapims’ NATIONAL is 
hard to beat. 


We have the March number of the Lapins’ Frimnp, 
which we consider as a Lady’s Friend is second to nothing 
we have ever seen. The continued novelets are from the 
pens of experienced writers, and the shorter stories are 
always of the best. Among the contributors to this issue 
we notice the names of Frances Lee, Elizabeth Prescott, 
August Bell, Mrs. Harriett Prescott, Spofford, and others. 
The publishers give, as a premium, to every full subscriber 
a fine steel engraving of Washington. 


OLiver Optic, the regnant prince of young folks’ maga- 
zines is treating his readers to a pleasing continued story, 
which he titles, «‘ Freaks of Fortune, or Half Round the 
World.”” When this is finished he promises another, 
called ‘‘ Make or Break, or the Rich Man’s Daughter.” 
OLIVER is a decided success. 


The LirrLz Corpora possesses an unusual merit in 
that all its articles are prepared for that publication. 
Among the stories and scraps making their debut in the 
March number, we notice many of particular interest. We 
cannot say whether Sewell «knows how to keep a hotel” 
or not, but we can say that he knows how to conduct a 
Young Folks’ Monthly. 


Aecent Inventions. 


Carriage Prop.—Wm. Finn, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—This inven- 
tion relates to a new manner of attaching the standard of a carriage 
prop to the side of the bow, and also to a device preventing the nut, 
by which the joint bars are held on the standard, from being turned 
and lost by the motion of the said joint bars and by the rattling of 
the wagon. 
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WHEELS FoR WAGONS AND OTHER VEHICLES.—S. B. Welton, Water- 
bury. Conn.—This invention has for its object to so improve the con- 
struction of the axle box and hub that the box may be easily re- 
moved and replaced, and that it may be bes adjusted to compen- 
sate for its wear. 


Spring Jack anp CouPLING FoR WHEEL Carriaaes.—Thos. De 
Witt, Detroit, Mich.—This invention has for its object to furnish an 
improvement in the construction of the jack or supporting springs 
which connect the half elliptic springs of a carriage to the axle. 


TuHILL CourLinge.—John Knox, Mount Gilead, Ohio.—This inven- 
tion relates to an improvement in the construction of a coupling for 
the shafts of buggies, wagons, and other light vehicles, and consists 
in employing a coupling pin with aring, groove or recess around the 
middle, in which is fitted the end of a spring secured to the shaft and 
let through the eye, to hold it in place, instead of a screw and nut in 
the ordinary way of fastening the coupling pin. This devise has the 
advantage of great convenienee in readily attaching and detaching 
the shaft from the wagon, together with the security and safety of 
the fastening. 


Wacon Hus.—Welcome C. Tucker, Richmond Switch, R. I.—This 
invention relates to an improvement in the construction of wagon 
hubs, and consists in connecting the hub on the axle by acap-flanged 
nut in such a manner that the bearing of the axle shall be entirely 
closed at both ends to retain the oil and exclude dust and dirt. 


SHirting Rain yor Bucey Seats.—C. Disser, West Union, Ohio. 
--This invention relates to the securing of the rail to buggy seats, 
more particularly to and around the back and end of such seats, 
whereby, while it can be set on and removed from the seat with ease 
and readiness, when on it is perfectly firm and secure. 


PRICES CURRENT OF CARRIAGE MATERIALS. 
REVISED AND CORRECTED MONTHLY BY SCOTT & DAY, 
No. 38 North Third Street. 


PuHILapELpnia, March 1, 1868. 
Apron hooks and rings, per gross, japanned, $1.20 to $1.50; ante ed, $9. 
“snaps, silvered, per gross, $5.25. 
Axle- Rae of gage s Philadelphia List price, Mae doz.: No. 0, 70c.; 
: No., 2, 70e.; No. 3, 78e.; No.4, 97e. ; No.5, 97e. 45 
a ping Meant 
orged, Coleman’s Philadelphia List price, per doz.; No. 0, 
$1.05; No. 1, $1.05; No. 2, $1.05; No. 3, $1.10; No. 4, $1.20; No. 5, 
$1.30. 40 per cent. discount. 
eats betent, a per doz., 5-16, No. 1, 80c.; No. 2, 86¢.; No. 
3, 92¢e.; 4, $1.00; No. 5, $1.15. 
Sewara’s batons ee doz., 34, No. i, She: No» 2;.$1.25; Ne. 
3, $1.40; No. 4, $1.70 
Axles, long, common, per ‘Ib. . 7¢e.; leather washer, 7c. per | 
Short, solid gehen pet sett, %and1in., $3.75; 1%, eh 95s 1%, 
Axles, Wilmington, C. H. Short, plain taper, 74 and 1 in., $4.50; 124, 
© $5.00; 14 86.00 134, $82 114, $10.25. : 
i aval Via taper, % and 1 in., $5; 1% $ $5.50; 144, $6.75; 136, $9; 
% 
mt ao” , 4% and 1 inch, $5.00; 114, $6.25; 114, $8; 134, $11; 14, 
Axles, bos half pat., 74 and 1 in., $6.50; 134, $7.50; 114, $9.50; 13s, 
2; 2) : 
. Phin long bere % and 1in., $5.50; 144, $6.50; 124, $8.25; 134, 
$1025, 134, $13.25. 5 a f 


“Improved fanen, long, % and 1 in., $6.00; 144, $7.00; 144, $9; 
134 $11.00; 11, $13.75. 4 

* Archimedian, short, improved. taper, No.1, % and 1i "i iy DOO; 
Ve 9 $6.50; 124, $7. ok 13g, $10; 144, $12.5 - 

et a alf ates taper » 4% an ins 6.00; 1%, 
a a $8. 25 ; 16 sto. 50 l& $13. 

e re g, improved > gare $7.50: 
eae 88, 50; Ue a0 OB: cow $13. 50; 124, $16.50. 


ee se 


alf pat., 4, % ‘and 1 inch, "$8. 00; 1%, $9. 00; 
4, $10. 75; 1% $14; 14, $1 7.00. 
The Archimedian axles are all case hardened ; they can be made 


of Salisbury and Lowmoor iron at an average advance on prices 

here quoted of $1 to $2.50 per sett. An axle of this brand is also 

steel converted by the celebrated Bessemer process; it cannot be 

excelled. Price of short half pat., per sett, 34 inch, $11; %, $12; 1 

inch, $13. Long do., 34, $13; 7%, $14; . inch, $15. 

Bands, silvered, rim, light, per sett, 3 i inch and under, 85c.; larger 
sizes advance 7 7c. per sett for 4% of aninch. Heavy rim, 3 in. 
and under, 95c.; 10 cents per sett advance per one-eighth. 
Extra heavy rim. 3inch and under, $1.35; 10 cents per sett 
advance per one-eighth. Philadelphia bands, same prices as 
rim. Central Park, silvered inside, 3inch and under, $1.50 
per sett; full silvered, do., 3 inch and under, $1.65. Close 
plated on composition rim, light, 3 inch and under, $1. 81; do. 
heavy, 3 inch and under, $2.20; do., extra heavy, 3 inch, $2. 48; 
10 cents per sett advance for each one. eighth. Turned i iron 
rim bands, 114 inch deep, 3 inch and under, 40c.; do., 134 in., 
3 inch and under, 45c.; large sizes, 5c. per sett advance each 
one-eighth. | 

Basket-wood imitation, for panels, per foot 60c. 

Buttons, japanned, per er., 15c.; great gr., $1.75; silvered, per gr., 40c. 

Bolts, Coleman’s Philadelphia, 45 per cent discount from list. 

Clip King bolts, per dozen, Nos. 1 and 2, $3.50. 
Buckles, japanned, W. H.S., per gross, 24 inch, 62c.; 34, 76c.; 
1 inch, $1.30. 

Buckram, per yard, 17 to 20c. 

Carpet, per Aig Brussels, $1. 90; Velvet, $2.40 to $2.75 
Oil cloth, per yard, /%, 56. to 75¢:$ ; 4-4, 55 to Bbc. 

Castings, mall, per Ib., —" 

Cord, seaming, per lb., 2 

Cloths, gine, per ee ‘indigo wool-dyed, $2.25 to $3.50; Zephyrs 

0 to $2. 
“= hody, per yard, nee wool-dyed, $3.75 to $4.50. 

Coteline, per yard, $4 to $ 

Curtain frames, per reg japanned and silver, $1.10 to 1.50. 

Damask, German cotton, double width, per. piece 30 yards, $18; 

do., Union, $30 to $38; English worsted, from $1.50 to $2 per 
yard; Rattinet, 60c. to 80c. per yard. 

Dashes, buggy, per dozen, rough, $20; silver plated, $28. 

Plated dash collars, per dozen, 34 in., $3.50; 5-16, $3.50; 3é, $4. 

Door handles, per bein, silvered, 50c. to $1.25; real silver shell, 56e- 

t 


Kl; 


0 
Drugget, felt, per yard, $1.75 to $2. , pe 
Enameled cloth, per yard, muslin, 5-4, 26c.; 6-4, 50c.; drilling, 
5-4, 45e.; 48 inch, 50c.; 6-4, 638c.; duck, 5-4, 65c.; 
50 inch, 70c.; 6-4, 80c.; pat. tan back muslin, 
5-4, 50e.; do., drill, 5-4, ‘2c. : 48 inch, 65¢e.; flock 
back drill, 48 inch, $1.00; do., muslin, ¢ 00. : vul- 
canized rubber drill, 48 inch, ‘$1. 75. 

Felloe plates, wrought, per Ib., 18c. 

Fifth wheels, Cincinnati pat., ea., 4, $1.50; 34, 1.75; New York pat., 

56, $1.25; 34, 41.37. 

Fringes, per dozen yards, Mohair, 2 inch, $2; 3inch, $3; 4 inch. 4: 
Silk, 144 inch, $1 to $2; 2 inch, $1.50 to $2.50 : U4 inch, «1.7 a 
to $3; com. worsted, 450.3 rug or carpet fringe, 6c. to 12e. 
per yard. 


Hair, curled, per lb., H. & B., hog, 17¢.; best 
picked, from 35. to 50c. 

Knobs, per gross, com. japanned, 45c.; fine jJapanned ag ore $1.50; 
silver capped, 6c.; silvered, $1. 50; do., English, $3.5 

“ Button-holes, pat., metal edge, gum centre. A new yore 
for quickness and simplicity of application it has no equal 
Price, per gross, $4. 

Laces, broad, per yard, worsted, 31¢.3 3 do., silk stripe, 24 inch, 25e. to 
Oe.; silk broche, 234 inch, 75c. to 90c.; narrow worsted, Se; 
silk stripe, 10)4c¢.; silk barred, 13%%e. 

Lamps, per pair, fine, $15 to $20. 

Leather, per foot, dash, No.1, 14c., do., No. 2,1le.; railing and collar, 
"QAc. to 25e.: enameled top, No. 1, 25e. to 27c.; do-, No. 2, 24¢.; 

enameled trimming, 24. 

Loops, fine japanned, metal pockets, for curtain strap ends. A 
recent improvement which meets with great approbation, 
and will supersede anything of the kind heretofore used. 
Sold at $7.00 is gross. 

Moss, per lb., 10e. to 12¢. 

Mouldings, plated, per foot, 4 4 to % inch, 12e. to 18¢., lead, door, per 

20c.; cane, dressed, per M. feet, 3-16, $5; Ware $8.50 ; 
5-16, $10. 50; 44 inch, $12. 
Machines, hub boring machine, each, small, $18; med., ex. jaws, $21; 
arge, $24. 
Ky spoke tenoning machine, each, small, —— $25. 
ie bolt cutting 1, $12.50; No. 
2, $15; No. 2 $17.50; No. 4, §20. 
oy pat. adjustable hollow auger, per doz., No. 1, cuts % to 4 
ich te No. 2, cuts 34 to 1 inch, $380; No. re cuts % to 1 
inch, $40. 

Name plates, Ber dozen, engraved, German silver, $3.75; do., real 
silver, $3.75; do., real silver, struck up in die, with 
name, $2.50. 

Nails, lining, japanned and silver, 5c. per paper of 100; ex. quality 


190. 3 Wo..254, 88¢: 5 
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16c. per gross; solid head, English, per gross, $1.62; extra silver 
band, 20e. per gr.; ivory head, per er., 85¢.; do., pin head, 33¢. 
Ornaments, real silver, $2. 50 to $4.50 per gross. 
Sand paper, star and flint, per ream, $4.50 to $6.00. 
Screws, Hagle, gimlet point, wood, 40 per cent. discount from list. 
“Ivory head, $5.50 per gross. 


Screw Clamps, per dozen, patent, No. 1, 214 inch, $5.50; No. 2, 3%, 
in., $7.50; No. 3, 4% ing $03 No. 4, 5% in. $11. 
e improved No. 0, $5.50; 1, 314 inch, pak No. 2, 4% 
in. ; No. 3, 6 in., $12; Not 10 in. $20. 
: — No. 0, 3 inch, $5.25; No.1 26 i in., $4.25; No. 
ee see $5; No. 2, 4 inch, $75 No. Bs 5M in., $8. 
: Gibbs’ pat., 4 in., $5.50: 6 in., $6.50; 9in., $7-50; 12in., $8. 
Scrims for canvassing, per yard, ld4e. to 18e. 
Shaft couplings, Smith’s, per dozen pair, No. 1, plain black, $9.50; 
do., Bright, sl 25: No. 2, plain black, $8.75; do., 
Bright, $10.50; New York, pat. black, "$11. 75; 00. 
Bright, $13.75; Baltimore pat. ees $12. 50: Bright, 
$14.50; Nos. ‘ ‘and 2 Philadelphia pat. black, $13.75; 
Bright, $16.25. 
ef Wilcox’s light, 1in., $12.75; do., heavy, 1 in., $13.25; 
14% inch, $ 
Clapp’s ee $1.50 per sett. 
Shaft rubber, Chapman’s, per dozen pairs, $6.75. 
Shaft sockets, Ee, per doz. pairs, plain, 34 in., $1.65; 7, $1.80; 
1 inch, $1.95, 114. $2.10; 124, $2.25. 
ball, 3% inch, $2.05; es $2.20; 1 inch, $2.35; 114, $2.50; 
ie $2.65. 
close, plated on brass. ball, 74in,; 5 BD; speed (Oo: ii in., $6.25. 
ex. heavy, plain, 7 ify $8; 1 ine é 
Sockets, pole, eee per dozen, plain, 144 inch, $3.7. 75 3g, $4.25; 


23 ball, iP, . $4.50; 134, 5; 114, $5.50. 

. neck vole, silver ed, per dozen pairs, 34 in., $5.50; 7%, $6. 
Slat irons, wrought, Philadelphia, pat., per dozen setts, 4 bows, $8.25; 
5 bows, $10.50 
New York pat., per doz. setts, 4 bows, $12. 
Bidwell’s pat., 4 bows, per sett, rough, short, 50c.; 1 long 

iron, 56c. 
japanned, short, 55e. ; 
e plated, short, $1.20; 


ec 


6e 
6 


i3 ec 


1 long iron, 62. 
i long iron, $1.37. 


Turned colar, per doz, 35 per cent. discount from list, 14. 90e.; 5- “16, 
3 5 34, B1; 7-16, $1.25; 14, $1.50; 9-16, $1. 0: 5, $2; 3 34, 
Dies 


Springs, Rowland’s Me ciry, per |lb., 144 inch and wider, black, 15c.; 
Bright, 16c.; 1% in., le. per lb. more 
Oe sal bau ight tempered, per lb., 14 in., 200. 5 1% in., 19¢. 
. Spring Perch Co.’s, tempered, 26c. to’30¢. 
Spring steel, cast, per lb., 144 inch and wider, 15c.; under 114 in., 17e. 
et Swedes, cast, per Ibs 1%, ineh and wider, 10Me. ; : ner, lie. 
Steel, Pg Swedes, 10% Wee 1%, 1140. : 
1134¢c.; 34x3-16 and 14 and \%, 12c.; 94x 
aide an rough, per a56 iY 4 #1 30; 9-16, gi. 0° 4, $1.70. 
long plated, per doz., % in., $6; Q- -16, $6; ‘ $6.50. 
Tassels, holder, per dozen, worsted, $3 to $5; silk do., $5.50 to $12. 


Curtain, silk, per doz., $3 to $4.50; acorns, per doz., $1.38. 
Top props, silvered, per sett, common, 3le.; extra, 70c. to_90e. ; 
Thomas’ patent, mall., japanned, 56e. ; with plated nuts 
and rivets, $1.20; Thomas’ wrought japanned, 70c.; 
with plated nuts and rivets, $1.35. 

Thread, ee linen, Stuart’s, per lb., No. 25, $1.30; No. 30,$1.50; No. 
35, $1.70; No. 40, $1.90. 

ie shee: H- Bs per Ib., No. 10, 75e. to $1; No. 3, $1.10 to $1.40; 
No. 12, $1. 40 to $1. 80. 

'M dark blue, per lb., No. 10, $1.25; No.3, $1.75; No. 12, $2. : ; 
re machine, Marshall’s, Shrewsbury, Wank. Ke. 432,93; No. 5382, 
$3.50: No. 632, $4.00; white, 50c. per lb. extra. 

. & Barbour’ s, fancy colors, No. 432, $2.80; No. 532, 

$3.30: No. 632, $4.00; white, 40c. per Ib. extra 

Thread, machine, Barbour" s,0n ‘spools, fancy colors, No. 25, $1] 90; No. 
30, $2.10: No. 35, $2.40; white, 40c. per Ib. extra. 

Tufts, per gross, pie He worsted, ”18¢. 

Twine, tufting, per lb,, 6, 55¢e. 3 best mattress, 85e. 

Whip sockets, hard ele poe dozen, No. 1, $8.50; No. 2, $9; No. 8 

$9.50 ; No. 10, $5. 


Whip sockets, soft rubber, per dozen, No. B, $3.50; No. C, $3.75. 


improved, all black, per dozen, $i. 75; black, silver — 


top, $2. 
“ parorets coy- and stitched, per doz., $2; silver top, 
Whip socket fasteners, $3.25 per dozen pairs. 
Whiffle-tree plates, Morse’s patent wrought, $2.25 per doulas pairs. 
Woopd-work. 
Bows, per bundle of 4 setts, long wagon, $4.75; buggy, $3.75; post, 
2 setts in bundle, $3.75. 
Felloes, hickory, per sett, 1, 14%, ie $2.95 ; 136, $2.75: 114, $3.25. 
ash and red oak, per sett, 1 1% Was iy 154, » 91,50; i, $1.75. 
white oak, $1 1.75: $2.13. 
“sulky, ash and red oak, per sett, 1, Ne ig, $1; 134, $1.18. 
s hickory, per sett, 1, 14%, 144, $1.50; 134, $1.60 
Hehe morticed gum, 234 to 5% tno, diam. ., per sett, No. 1, 90¢.; ex- 
tra, $1.10 to $1.40; 4 fous extra, $2 to $2.25 
Poles, hickory, per dozen, rough, $12; finished, ‘S16. 
Shafts, buggy, hickory per dozen pair, rough, ji4) in, Silos 
$12; fihished do., $12. . 
ft hickory, per dozen pair, rough 1% inch $12; 134 inch, 
$16; finished do., $60. 
express, hickory, per doz. pair, rough, bent heel, $36; straight 
heel, $30; grocery, $20. 
Sleigh runners, oak and ash, per pair, 1144 to 1% inch, $1.38. 
Seat rails, whole, hickory, $7 per dozen; lazy backs, $8 per dozen. 
Seat arms, per dozen pairs, $1.25. 
Spokes, bugey, hickory, per seti, na inch and under, No. 1, $3; ex- 
tra, $3.60; double extra, $4.50 
Seats, carriage, patent bent; back, rail and arms in one solid piece 
each, finished, $4; unfinished 1, $1.38. 
Wheels, finished, hic -kory, buggy, $10 to $18 per sett. 


“ 


6 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES. 


CORRECTED BY FELTON, RAU & SIBLEY, 
136, 138 and 140 North Mourth Street. 


“Varnisnes—finishing body, extra pale, $5.00; finishing body, No. 1, 


pale, $4.50; finishing body, No.1, hard drying, $4.50; carriage, No-1, 
light color, $4, carriage, No. 2, $3. 50: rubbing light color, $3.50; mix- 
ing or color, $2 Rios Harland & Son’ 3 English, $10.25 ; Noble & Hoar’s 

Mnglish, $9.50; black enamel English “for carriage tops, $9; black 
enamel ‘American fer carriage tops, $3. 

Paints—Black—Raven’s Wing drop, per lb., 45c.: refined English 
drop, 30c.; No. 1 Rigites drop, 25¢.; pr Nord patent drop, 20c.; Hddy’s 
refined lamp, 40c.; extra coach-painters’ lamp, 30e.; refined one 
painters’ lainp, 25e.; Germantown, 18e. 

Blues—Pure Chinese, per lb., $1-20; No. : Prussian, 70e.; No. 2 Prus- 
sian, 50c.; Ultramarine, No. 0, $1: No. 1, 75c.; ; B, 50e.; celestial, 20e. 

Greens—Pure chrome, L. M. & D. shades, per Ib., 20e: : ; extra dark, 
30¢. ; oh gh or quaker, 20c.; pure emerald, 55c.; pure Paris, 55e. ; 
Brunswick, 1 5e. 

Reds—Best carmine, Na 40, per ounce, $1.75; fine crimson or claret 
lake, per Ib., $3.50; best rose pink, He ; pure Indian red, 20c. 
Vermillions—English pale, $1.60; deep, $1.50, German gothic pale, 
$1.50: deep, $1.50: Chinese, $1.60: Trieste, $1.25; Italian, 45c.; 
American, 35e. ; English Venetian, 5e.; red lead, 15e. 

Whites—Pure lead, per lb., : Colorado lead, 13c.; Nevada, 11%e.-: 
a 9e.; Cremnitz, ox aaisiae 35¢e.; whiting, 4c.; pure dry 
ead, 15e. 

Yellows—Pure chrome. L. M. & D. shades, per lb., 35e.; Orange do., 
45e.¢ Brandon, 4e.;: French ochre, 5e. Fe stone ochre, 12¢.; 
English chrome, $1 10; French do., $1.2 

Miscellaneous—Drying ‘Japan, $2.00; Saeed 70e. : 
$1.35; English filling, per Ib., 15e.; 
pumice stone, ground and lump, selected, 10e. 

BRUSHKS. 

Paint—0, 65e, 5 00. 75e. 


: 000. 85e.; 0000, 95e 
Varnish—0, 75¢-;.00, 85e.: 000, O5e.: 0000, $1 10. 
Badger hair flowing, per ’ inch, $1;  Biteh do. $1; ; Camel’s hair strip- 
ing pencils, assorted, per dozen, 45c. : sable do., B4 
Best Paint Mills—Laree, BS; small, $6.50. 


linseed oil, 
English rubbing stone, 13c.; 


7" Manufacturers wishing to purchase their carriage materials in Philadelphia, and not desiring to come 
themselves, can, by forwarding their orders to us, have them carefully selected and shipped to their address, 


at as low a price as they could do it in person. 


make no charge for commission. 


Having had several years experience in selecting carriage 
goods, we flatter ourselves to be able to give satisfaction. 


We make this offer to benefit our subscribers, and 


Our Price Current will be a guide in ordering through us, subject always to any rise or fall in the market. 


When required, Boxing and Porterage will be charged. 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE INTEREST OF COACH-MAKERS. 


we tit. No. 7. 


APRIL, 1868. 


hag fa PER ANNUM 
Always in Advance. 


“COME AND SEE.” 


While yet quite young, Benjamin Franklin went to Lon- 
don to seek employment. He entered a printing office to 
make application. Upon the foreman expressing surprise 
that he, an American, should understand the art of type- 
setting, Franklin immediately stepped up to the case, and 
in a brief time set up neatly and accurately the following 
passage from the first chapter of St. John: 


‘« Nathaniel said unto him can there any good thing come 
out of Nazareth? Philip saith unto him, come and see.” 
This was performed by the importation from England’s 
“Nazareth” so accurately and so quickly that it was a gen- 
uine surprise to the foreman, whose ideas of the manners, 
morals and attainments of Americans had doubtless been 
gleaned from some «thrilling narrative” of a life among 
the aborigines. In this country, Philadelphia and other 
cities of importance are the Nazareths of the residents of 
our country towns. Whoever heard of a country carriage 
maker recommending his work to customers as the latest 
Philadelphia style, or the latest Chicago style, or as built 
from the best Philadelphia materials, or the first quality 
Cincinnati materials? No, no—unless everything used 
in its construction comes from Gotham; unless it is built 
after the model of a Gothamite draughtsman, the article 
finds but a poor demand. Philadelphia can furnish as 
good an article, and at a lower rate, than can New York— 
it being only the reputation built up, not by the quality of 
its work, but by the quantity of ‘‘ gas” expended in its 
sale, that secures for the latter goods a preference over the 
productions of other markets. Our JourNat, in spite of 
this unwarranted prejudice, is steadily and surely making 
its way onward, and—to use the words of a correspondent 


—< gradually opening the eyes of the country manufac- 
turers’ to the fact that something good can come out of 
Nazareth. Compare our price list of materials with those 
of prominent New York houses, and our word for it, Phila- 
delphia’s abilities to compete with other cities, as to style, 
cost and material, will be no longer questioned. Were it 
necessary, we could give a long list of quotations from let- 
ters received during the last few months attesting to the 
fact that their ideas of Nazareth have experienced some- 
what of a radical overturning. 

In preparing the drawings and matter for the pages of 
our JOURNAL we study neither the styles nor tastes of either 
New York or Philadelphia, but by the aid of our corres- 
ponding friends in all of our large cities, secure the best in 
each, and from this collection we select such as we con- 
sider best calculated to fill the wants of our subscribers in 
all sections. ‘To all those affected by the contagious preju- 
dice we have mentioned, and who think that no good can 
come from without the limits of our largest city, we extend 
a cordial invitation to «« Come and see.”’ 
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MORE THAN IMPORTANT. 


It is to be regretted that subscribers in writing to have 
their addresses changed will persistently neglect to give us 
the name of the place to which the JourNAL has hereto- 
fore been mailed. We have before told them that this 
neglect often necessitates a considerable waste of time in 
going over old records. We cannot afford the space to 
make this a standing notice in SMALL CAPS, as we require 
what room we have for more important matter. But if 
subscribers will not be more careful hereafter in this par- 
ticular, we shall be compelled to do so. 
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One of the most potent, if not the greatest, obstacle in 
the road to the general adoption of the principles of Labor 
Reform among that class which its operations are intended 
to benefit, is the unfortunate habit that has obtained among 
them of entirely doing away with thought, and purchasing 
their’ opinions ready-shaped in partizan and sectarian 
newspapers. The existence of this much to be deprecated 
fault is calculated to retard the advancement of those who 
do think, and to whom that thought has brought the 
conviction that, according to just and honest ideas of 
Republican government, the producer is, entitled to privi- 
leges and immunities now withheld from him by over-pro- 
tected, aye, worshipped capital. The ordinary laborer, 
after his day’s work is finished, and after he has swallowed 
the mite which has taxed his physical endurance to so 
great an extent throughout the ten hours, immediately 
preceding, to produce, lights his short black strong pipe 
and comfortably (?) ensconced on the remnant of a chair, 
minus a back, a leg, or a round or two, gulps down, at a 
single draught, the interpretations of the editor of his 
favorite ‘‘ daily ’’ of the wisdom or folly of the public propo- 
sitions or transactions of the day. These, without be 
stowing upon them one single thought, he accepts as gos- 
pel truth, and you might, with as reasonable hopes of suc- 
cess, attempt to overturn the Alleghanies with a quill 
tooth-pick, as to attempt to dispel the besotted ideas thus 
inculcated. 


Experience has taught us that it is not the better in- 
formed that it is most difficult to convince of an error into 
which they have fallen or have been led, but it is those 
whose vision is limited, who, from long-continued neglect 
to exercise such powers for thought as a considerate Provi- 
dence has given them, that can never be turned from the 
narrow and beaten path they have so long trod. It seems 
almost incredible that gullibility should be the prevailing 
characteristic of the masses when information is vouched 


_ for by party friends, while a determined obstinacy is evi- 
_ denced, not only to learning but to listening, should the 
_ information originate with, or the argument be advanced, 


by a political opponent. The fact that John Brown is a 
schemer, or a ‘thieving rascal,” needs no additional 


_ voucher to receive the implicit credence of the Democrat 
_ than an assertion to that effect made by an organ of that 


party, and no more evidence is required to conyince a 
Republican that Democratic doctrines and Democratic 


_ office-holders will <‘swamp the country,” will +‘ consign 


our glorious republic to ruin,”’ than the ventilation of such 
a prophecy at the hands of a prominent Republican, or a 
Republican paper. 

The fact is, that there is much more rottenness than 
good in both parties, both as to principles and men. The 


primary elections in large cities are controlled by these ‘* be- 
sotted idea’’ parties we have mentioned. ‘They are con- 
trolled by the ring, and the ring is controlled by the office- 
holders, if there happen to be any such outside its limits. 
Party principle is sacrificed to subserve pecuniary advance- 
ment. The only parties benefited by political organiza- 
tions of to-day are those who feed at the public crib, and 
it will be ever so until the mechanical classes, those who 
should control their workings, commence to exercise their 
thinking functions, and begin a general and decisive sifting. 
We do not need a new party ; we only require a renova- 
tion of the old ones to secure the adoption of the advances 
demanded by the labor reform advocates, and the quickest 
way to do this is, in plain words, ‘‘do your own thinking.” 


a 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS, 


Among the questions laid out for discussion by the com- 
ing session of the European International Workingmen’s 
Congress, which meets at Brussels on the first Monday in 
September next, are the following ‘ 

1. The practicability of organizing a system of credit and 
co-operative exchanges, facilitated by the use of paper 
money amongst the various associations of workingmen. 

2. What are the effects of the use of machinery upon the 
conditions of the laboring poor ? 

3. The advisibility of drawing up a programme for the 
technical and comprehensive system of secular education of 
the children of the poor. 

4, The lands, mines, canals, highways, railroads, ete.— 
ought they to be the property of private individuals, and 
worked for their personal profit, or would it be expedient 
to convert them into public property and work them for 
the benefit of the community at large ? 

5. The policy of strikes, and the advisability of insisting 
upon the establishment of Courts of Arbitration. 

We have not the space to make a ‘‘ spread” upon the 
advisability or inadvisability of the adoption of these mea- 
sures, the last two of which are both novel and important. 
Where are Brothers Fincher, Cameron, Sylvis and others, 
who are abundantly capable, and who can have plenty of 
room for the *‘pro and con’’ of the question. 


The Cincinnati Times says, in an article under the cap- 
tion of ‘¢ Mercantile Honesty,” that at a meeting recently 
held in England to consider the present low condition of 
commercial honesty : 


«Tt was the general opinion that extravagance in living 
and imprudence in commercial undertakings haye been 
wide-spread and most shamefully demoralizing, productive 
of disasters to the merchants themselves and distress to the 
working classes. 

«« We presume that the evils complained of in England 
are equally prominent in this country —and probably more 
so, as the temptations are greater. How to correct them 
is the problem. What can the merchants do to elevate 
commercial morality ¢ Is there any other remedy than the 
imperceptible progress of general moral developrrent 2” 


If we cannot elevate the morality of our business men, we 
can make and enforce laws to severely punish acts prompted 
by its absence. It is the lack of honest and fair dealing 
propensities among the major part of the moneyed men of our 
day, and not the exorbitant (¢) price demanded by the pro- 
ducer for his labor (to which it is so often erroneously 
ascribed) that causes the many financial disasters attend- 
ing our manufacturers and merchants. Right truly is it 
«productive of distress to the working classes.” One 
Ketchum takes the bread from out the mouths of an hundred 
honest, industrious, hard-working and useful people. 
Never was satire more apt than that of Madame de Cregin, 
who, on being shown a piece of Gobelin tapestry, represent- 
ing the sale of Joseph by his brethren, said: «+ This is the 
record of one of the first commercial transactions, and it 
ought to be hung up in the hall of the Exchange.” 


The Convict Labor Bill, passed by the Lower House of the 
Maryland Legislature recently, prohibits ‘‘ the Directors of 
the Maryland Penitentiary from contracting for the manufac- 
ture of tin cans (used in the fruit packing and oyster business) 
ata price less than /wo-thirds of the price paid by employers 
to workmen engaged in the business.”? Some of the mem. 
bers are reported as speaking in advocacy of the bill, and 
one is reported to have ‘‘ denounced the great injustice 
done to laborers of Baltimore city by the present system.” 
That means the system that the bill, the gist of the provi- 
sions of which we have given above, is intended to remedy. 
What a farce! What humbuggery extraordinary ! 


The Round Table comments, editorially, upon the late 
riot at Ward’s Island, and draws a dubious picture of 
“the future of our laboring population.’’ The Cincinnati 
limes suggests, a8 curative, to save all the public lands 
for the landless, so as to draw off the Germans; to ‘set 
apart a considerable scope of territory ” for the colonization 
of the freed people, and to «furnish the Irish with steady 
work, at fair prices, and show them that we respect their 
toil and desire their prosperity.”’ 

That will do for a commencement, but we should like to 
see the Times give the discussion of such subjects more 
prominence, and not stick them in some obscure corner of 
the paper where they are not likely to attract attention. 
We would suggest, as an effective remedy, that the capital- 
ist be satisfied with a living profit, so that all would have 
a chance of prosperity. Then, the cause being removed, 
the dreaded “‘rioting’’ will, of course, not recur. 


The Pennsylvania Legislature, under the guise of a Free 
Railroad Bill, have enacted a law extending the privileges 
of corporations already in existence, and authorizing ‘ Rail- 
road companies to increase their capital stock without 
limit.” At least so says Governor Geary, who has vetoed 
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it. We have not seen the bill, and not being booked, we 
cannot understandingly comment on it. However, if such 
is the case, we see in it no special cause for wonder. A 
seat in a State’s Legislative Hall is a profitable position 
when the people demand the removal of a powerful monopoly, 
especially when that monopoly is willing and able to pay 
for work in its favor, which those against which the wrath 
of Pennsylvanians is directed, notoriously are. 


We are much pained to see the change in the tone of the 
People’s Weekly. For the first time we arose from the 
perusal of a labor organ dissatisfied with its policy. Last 
week’s issue came to us with flaming railings at leaders of 
the Radical Party, and articles opposing impeachment. A 
bona fide labor journal can find foemen worthy of its steel, 
without filling its columns with the denunciatory slang 
and gutta percha conscience assertions of political petti- 
foggers. The tramping phalanx on the march of improve- 
ment is no stronger than we need it, and such discussions 
are demoralizing in their tendency. We must, to be suc- 
cessful, keep our columns solid—a something we cannot do 
if we incite internal dissensions by rashly criticising the 
actions of a political party. If Mr. Green wishes to take 
stock in the party of the ‘‘unreconstructed,” we would 
rather he would not do so while conducting a paper pro- 
fessedly in the interest of reform, but really exercising an 
influence in opposition. 


(> The subject upon which P. Allette comments in his 
department this month is one of more than ordinary 
importance. More especially in the painters’ branch are 
both employers and journeymen imposed upon by a lot of 
shiftless, half-made mechanics, who profess to a thorough 
knowledge of the trade. All that is necessary to correct 
this evil is for both employers and journeymen to unitedly 
take a decisive stand, and discountenance the continuance 
of the present ineffective apprenticeship system. Surely, 
upon a subject of this kind, which so closely affects the 
interest of both, there can be no cause for a disagreement. 
To our mind, the concluding paragraph in his contributions 
for this number contains ‘‘a good thing well said.’’ The 
editors of each of the departments lately complain that 
they are at a loss for subjects to treat upon. They are 
fearful of commenting upon subjects already well under- 
stood. The invitation extended by P. Allette we cordially 
reiterate, including in our call all, no matter at what branch 
they may be employed. Do not allow a lack of ability to 
present your ideas in rhetorical form to prevent your 
writing. All we want is the ideas of our practical | 
mechanics, and we can easily have them put together in 
presentable shape. 


| thus. 
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IMPORTED LABOR, 

In our last issue we had a few words to say in opposi- 
tion to the ‘‘ wholesale importation ”’ of foreign labor, at a 
time when we have not sufficient work for our own me- 
chanics. We were aware, when we took up the question 
for discussion, that it was a delicate one to handle, and 
that the arguments used would be likely to array against 
us the foreign element in our midst. In conversations that 
we have had since the appearauce of the article, the fear 
that such would be the case has been verified, and the pro- 
duction has been ascribed to a predominant feeling of 
selfishness, to short-sightedness, and in fact to every other 
cause calculated to produce a perverted argument. It is 
no preternatural selfishness that prompts us in endeavoring 
to discourage a system that tends to place an additional 
burden upon ourselves, and to increase the sufferings of the 
victimized foreigner, lured by false promises from bad to 
worse. Nor is it short-sightedness. They only who look 
at the surface, who wilfully neglect a study of the inevita- 
ble consequences, are the short-sighted ones. 

It is because in the dim distance we see a condition of 
things that will envelope our posterity in the miseries ever 
attendant upon over-populated countries that we argue 
Our opposers will tell us that as yet we have plenty 
of room, and ask us, is it not time enough to speak when 
we have filled up this vacant space, and ‘Is not sufficient 
for the day the evil thereof.’ In answer, we say, are we to 
look only to our own comfort and convenience? Are we 
not in duty bound to look to the interests of those to come ? 
Is not this answer a greater evidence of selfishness than are 
our arguments in opposition? It must be remembered that 
this country is yet young, and that in the few years of its 
existence we have already reared, in our large cities, dens 
of famine and disease called tenement houses. To this, we 
receive answer: we have ample room in the West, without 
crowding our emigrants into the large cities. 

Aye! That we to-day have. But who is forced there ? 
Who make up the rising population of the West? Not 
the imported mechanic surely, who has not the where- 


_ withal to take him; and with the landing of the emigrant 


upon our shores the mission of the honest members of our 


_ Aid Societies ceases, and the schemes of the dishonest 


| ones are accomplished. 


The capitalist has a dozen me- 


_ chanics, of equal skill in their respective callings, to select 


from, while he has employment for but six. The six 


_ chosen are not those already here, but they are the six who, 
_ to make positive of securing the employment, which they 
_ must have or starve, offer their services at a reduced rate. 


Thus, by this infamous scheme, having its origin not in 
benevolence but in the insane desire to accumulate wealth 
at the expense of the less fortunate, the American, either 
naturalized or native, is driven from a home of comfort, 


established by perseverance and care, to build a new one 
in the far West. ‘The Indian Chief illustrated to the Army 
officer, by continually requesting him to move up the log, | 
upon which both were seated, until he had no further room — 
to move except on to the ground— the policy of the white — 
towards that much abused race. The American Continent | 
is the mechanic’s log-seat, and a few moves, such as we 
have shown, must be the necessary result of the continua- 
tion of this falsely termed ‘‘ Emigrant Aid’”’ scheme will — 
leave him but little room this side of the sea. 

In addition to this, it must be remembered, that unwise © 
legislation is fast making this country the Botany Bay of | 
the world. If we can furnish a home for the oppressed of | 
all nations, we are far from desiring that our beautiful 
country should be made a receptacle for the criminals of 
the world. {[t is not against emigration at any and all 
times that we raise a warning voice, but it is in opposition 
to an inordinate influx of foreign labor, secured through 
the greed for gain, so prevalent among the capitalists of | 
our day, to the lasting degradation of labor, at times when 
money is needed more than mechanics, that we would enter 
an unalterable and indignant protest. The capitalist 
demands pretection against the competition of the products 
of a foreign market. We demand protection against the | 
competition of foreign labor; or we demand legislative 
intervention to secure us against the unjust exactions of 
capital, now too much protected, while labor is left almost, 
if not entirely, naked of it. Give us laws to protect co- 
operation and trade unionism, that we may be allowed to 
regulate the prices of our labor as isthe manufacturer allowed 
in combination with his brother manufacturers, to regulate 
the prices of its products, and we shall not attempt to exclude 
from the privileges enjoyed by us any and allof our oppressed 
brethren across the water, who may be willing to take up 
their abodes among us. We earnestly hope that those who 
have already fled from tyranny to seek refuge under a 
republican government, will not too hastily form their 
opinion of this article, but let them give it an earnest and 
careful consideration, and they will not conclude the task 
without becoming fully convinced of the force and truth- 
fulness of our arguments. 


BUSINESS CHARTS. 

If all those who contemplate purchasing charts for ad- 
vertising purposes, now that the opening of Spring promises 
a revival of busin +s, and who think they cannot be bought 
as cheap in this city as in other places, would make appli- 
cation to us for our list of prices, they would learn some- 
thing that they possibly never knew before. That is, that 
we can furnish articles in the carriage chart line printed in 
as neat and attractive a manner, ana at prices a material per 
centage lower than they can be procured for elsewhere. 
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PIANO-BOX JENNY LIND.—HALF INCH SCALE. 
Plate No. 21, See Page 149, 


THE AZALINE.—nabLr INCH SCALE. 


Plate No, 22, See Page 149. 
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EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS. 
SPRING STYLES. 


Prats No. 20. Six-seat Extension-top Po xton.—As 


_ a solicitor for public favor, this style of family carriage 


seems to have gained somewhat the vantage ground, and 
has thrown into the shade many of its competitors. It is 
light and neat, and seems to be well calculated to suit the 
wishes of purchasers of the phwton build. The concave 
back and neat moulding give it a graceful appearance. 
The front curtain can be knobbed, or buckled on the front 
bow, underneath the valance; the bottom can be knobbed 
on the front, inside seat, back, the side ones buckled 
to it, making a close carriage. Can be removed when not 
in use. For painting and trimming, we refer you to last 
number. Width of body: seat to take 47-inch bows; 
axles, 14 inches; hubs, 42 inches diameter; spokes, 14 
inches ; tire, 14 by 5-16 inches; springs, 14 by 39 inches 
long, 5 plates, 12-inch opening; wheels, 3 feet 8 inches 
and 4 feet. 

Puate No. 21. Prano-sox Jenny Linp.—The piano- 
box, as a falling top, is creating for itself an extensive 
demand. It has of late been introduced as a Jenny Lind. 
We cannot but admire the taste of the customer who pur- 
chases this style of light wagon. The front pillar to be 
iron, with two branches supporting the top. Width of 
body, 36 inches on the seat; sides flared 3} inches, roofrail 
the same, to make the front pillar stand perpendicularly ; 


axles, { inch, steel; hubs, 37 inches diameter; spokes, 
15-16 inch; tire, 3 by 3-16 inch; wheels, 4 feet and 4 feet 
2 inches. 


PuatE No. 22. Tue AzaLine.—A ‘‘no-top par excel- 
lence,” and one which gives promise of securing universal 
popularity. We do not offer this design as a ‘‘ novelty,” 
but as a good style improved upon and rendered practical 
by the following explanations: The sides, below the boot 
panel, taken from 2 inch ash, fine grained; 3-inch concave 
below the belt ; rocker concave, ? inch; inside to be boxed 
out to form the bottom side; end panels the same, concave ; 
the side boot panels concaved the same as the end view ; 
width on the seat, for one person, 20 inches; side bow or 
spars to be taken from hickory, or New Hampshire white 
ash, which is preferable for its elasticity and keeping its 
place ; axles, {-inch, steel; hub, 3} inches diameter ; spokes, 
13-16 inch; tire, by 4inch; wheels, 3 feet 10 in. and 4 ft. 

In our next issue we shall give our patrons a late style 
French calashe Americanized, which we think will prove 
unusually attractive. 
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{>> The contributions of V. Ulcan have not been received 
up to the time of going to press. We hope he will be on 
time hereafter. 
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THE QUAKER CITY WAKING UP. 

In mechanical and artistical skill, Philadelphia artizans 
can acquit themselves creditably, if. only the opportunity 
be afforded them. A lack of confidence among even our 
ewn business men in the ability of Philadelphia mechanics 
to perform work equally as well as it can be done in other 
cities, has done much toward placing other cities in the 
march of improvement so far in the van, while it neces- 
sitates our crawling after at a snail-like pace. The idea 
has almost universally obtained that Philadelphia mechanics 
are far inferior to those of New York. This is not the 
case. We have fully as competent workmen, in their 
respective callings, as can be found in any city of this or 
any other country, but they have never been afforded the 
means to make known this fact, Verily, their light has 
been long hidden under a bushel, Thanks, however, to a 
few enterprising business men, whom we have in our midst, 
these ideas are rapidly being dispelled, and if Philadelphia 
capitalists would encourage Philadelphia mechanics, the 
claims of our city to at least an equal share of ability for 
her mechanical population would not long remain unrecog- 
nized. 

Hitherto, all painting of the «« higher order,”’ that required 
artistic skill, has been done in New York. We have just 
been shown a piece of work, executed by Mr. John Shreeve, 
that should tinge with an erubescent hue the cheek of any 
Philadelphian who shall hereafter attempt to disparage the 
ability of our painters at least. Although not a very refined 
manner of speech, we think it very expressive and apt to 
say that Mr. Shreeve ‘‘slings”’ a masterly brush. In the 
execution of the piece of work here alluded to, he has 
firmly established the reputation of having reached a point 
as near perfection as has been obtained by any other artistic 
painter in the country. The paintings are medallions on 
the side panels of a colossal car, built for the Circus Co. of 
Messrs. Hemmings, Cooper & Whitby. The principal one 
represents a female in a sort of Mazeppa costume, a tiger 
crouched upon the ground, making a stool for her left foot, 
while both arms are outstretched in endeavoring to ward off 
two ferocious-looking forest kings, who are reared upon 
their hind feet, with fore feet stretched toward the female 
in dangerous proximity to a ‘‘ sweet ’’ face o'erspread by a 
placid smile and denoting confidence in her own ability to 
overcome impending danger, and o’ertopped by a forest of 
curly ringlets almost bewildering in their maziness. On 
either side of this painting, which, of course, forms the 
centrepiece, upon heavily-gilded scroll work, stands an 
American Indian, with spear, bow and quiver, head-dress 
and “Ingun ’’ accoutrements complete, making altogether 
one of the finest pieces of artistic painting that has ever 
emanated from an artist’s brush this side of the “ Big 
Pond.’’ At the same time our attention was called toa 
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handsomely painted band chariot, which contains several 
additional items evidencing Mr. Shreeve’s ability. On the 
front panel is represented Liberty in a chariot. On the 
back panel a group of animals; lions in the foreground, 
directly in their rear an elephant, to their right and left a 
tiger and leopard, and distributed around the border of the 
painting are the smaller animals. The side panels contain 
equestrian figures handsomely executed. 

This car and chariot were both built by Mr, Jacob Rech, 
who, with Messrs. Fulton & Walker, have been doing a great 
deal of this class of work lately. Both of these firms are 
making for themselves enviable reputations. Mr. Rech 
exhibited considerable ae in entrusting the painting 
to Mr. Shreeve, but Mr. 8. called all his energy and talent 
into play, and has given Mr. R. practical proof that Phila- 
delphia mechanics and Philadelphia artists ‘‘ can do a thing 
or two,” the protestations of New York « ante * to the 
contrary Tee enh 
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iC We have been ee in receipt of applications 
for hands to work at the several branches of our business. 
As far as has been in our power, we have complied with 
all requests of this kind made, and for the convenience of 
our patrons, we shall consider it a pleasure to do so at all 
times without asking any remuneration therefor. We 
have, at this time, the disposal of a situation for a first- 
class painter--one who is thoroughly competent to take 
charge of the ‘‘body shop”’ in a large factory in this city. 
To such a one, good wages will be paid and steady employ- 
ment guaranteed. Strangers, however, will be required to 
come well recommended. 

We also have an application from a first-class body- 
maker and draughtsman for a situation in this city. 
Ilaving had charge of one of the largest establishments in 
the Eastern States, he can furnish unimpeachable refer- 
ences. He is prompted to this application by a desire to 
make Philadelphia his future home. 

a 

(<> Very great has been the annoyance, and much loss 
of both time and money has been occasioned by the 
incompetency of those whose duty it is to select and fill 
orders for hubs, spokes, and other ready-made wood-work 
required in a carriage factory. It is an impossibility for 
the most competent mechanic to make a good job unless 
he be supplied with good materials. How often is it the 
case in buying the best XX article, we find spokes that are 
cross-grained, knotty or bastards, and hubs that are better 
adapted for auction work ; in fact, in most instances it is 
necessary to get two sets for one, in order. to get one full 
set of good quality timber, and manufacturers are obliged 
to try first one establishment and then another in the hope 
of finding a place where they can have their orders filled 


properly. We know of no position that requires a man of 
superior judgment or greater experience than that to which 
is assigned the selection of wood, or articles already manu- 
factured from it, either in a carriage factory or hub and 
spoke factory. We think every carriage boss and every 
wood worker will acknowledge that he has been taught the 
truth of these remarks. 

We are led to these remarks by a letter received, a short 
time since, from a friend, who is, by long experience and 
close attention to his work, eminently fitted te fill just 
such a position, or superintend the wheel department of a 
large carriage factory. The party whom we have men- 
tioned is willing to accept of either of the above named 
positions, and to any person who may have a vacancy, we | 
feel no hesitancy in saying that ««we have got the man you 
want.” For further particulars, address the Publisher, 
at this office. 


gey- A person in one of the Southern States, ownmeg a 
large and convenient carriage factory, is desirous of leasing 
it to some energetic man of good character. ‘The owner, 
being too old for active business life, will give to the right 
kind of aman an excellent opportunity for making a fer- 
tune We believe this to be a rare chance for a person 
with limited means. Any person desiring further informa- 
tion will correspond with the publisher of this JouRNAL. 


Anstoers to Correspondents. 


AcaIn this month are we compelled to ask the leniency 
of some of our correspondents, whose favors we have had — 
to neglect acknowledging receipt of, or returning thanks 
for. We got considerably behind on account of little mat- 
ters connected with the change in proprietorship of the 
JOURNAL, and have as yet been unable to make it up. As 
soon as we can get rid of what has collected on our hands, 
we promise to pay more attention to our correspondents. 


W.S.M., Trentron.—You can order transfer ornaments 
through this office. We can furnish them at much more 
reasonable rates than they can be procured at in New 
Y ork. 


J. W.S., Lrriz, Pa.—Contents of letter noted. Change 
made. Circular sent. 


J. K., TRemont, N, ¥Y.—Cnanges made. 


A CORRESPONDENT, in sending his subscription, writes 
us that his employer offers as an excuse for not subscribing, 
that-he is ‘too poor to take it.” The journeyman says, 
‘‘he would not be without it for $10 per year,” and the 
employer is “too poor to take it.” Too poor or too mean, . 
which ? 


No. 8.—‘‘ Coach-Maker on the Rail’’ too late for this 
number. 
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Correspondence, 


E> We do not hold ourselves responsible for the views of our corres- 
pondents,; but while we give a wide margin for the expression of oppo- 
site opinions, the language used must be respectful, and free from all 
personalities, and it will be our aim to guard the columns of the Journal 
Care should be 


taken by correspondents to send manuscript written in a plain hand, and 


against anything of a scurrilous or slanderous nature. 
on one side of the paper only. In all cases the real name of the wriler 
must accompany each communication, but it will be withheld from publi- 
cation when desired. 
ca err nre eecc meme TE 
For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 
EARLY HISTORY OF COACHMAKING IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 


Having had but limited opportunities for observing the 
progress made in carriage-making, during its earliest stages, 


outside of Philadelphia, and not having the time to make 


the necessary researches, I cannot be expected to follow as 
closely the advancement in our trade made in other cities. 


_ I was, however, employed as a journeyman, both in New 


York and Boston, when yet the business was but an experi- 
ment, to which places I shall refer in a subsequent article. 
In the early history of carriage-making, about the time of 


_ Mr. Weaver’s entree into business, Germantown became 
_ quite noted. Many entertain an erroneous idea that in 


Germantown the first carriages were built ; such, however, 
is not the case. Germantown is on the northern border, 
and within the limits of Philadelphia. [I mention this as 
there may be some among our Western readers who do 
not know of its locality. Leaving Mr. Weaver for the 
present, we will turn our attention to Germantown for a 
‘straightening out’’ of my ideas, of which | am much 
indebted to Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia. Mr. Wm. 
Ashmead, a blacksmith, was the proprietor of the first 
establishment in Germantown. Being of an observing 
turn, he closely watched the heavy built work, which at 
that day was all imported, and which was of a superior 


_ kind. Mr. Ashmead seemed to have formed an idea that 


light work would come into speedy requisition, and he 
adopted a plan for building an open-front light carriage. 
He put up one after this plan, which elicited much admira- 
tion from all who saw it. This being the only one of its 
kind then built, was frequently called for by the wealthier 
classes when desiring to travel a more than ordinary dis- 
tance. One dollar a day was the ‘‘hire”’ charged, and the 
carriage is said to have been in constant demand. At last 
a gentleman from Maryland, who had seen and admired it, 
induced Mr. Ashmead to part with it by an offer of £120, 
($600.) Shortly afterward, Mr. Ashmead received orders 
for several to be built after the same plan. Tis son John, 
who was a wood-worker, commenced business shortly 
afterward, and in a short time was called upon to fill 
many orders, mostly for light carriages and pheetons. 
About the same time, or shortly after, a Mr. Bringhurst, 
who was a chaise maker, went largely into the manufacture 
of carriages in Germantown. In those days, the sleighing 
would sometimes continue throughout three or four con- 
secutive months. Old Mackett’s tavern was a favorite 
resort for the sleighing parties, and in summer time, it was 
a very common occurrence for the sailors from vessels, 
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lying in our port, to have their « frolics’’? and <‘dances” 
at old Mackett’s. They used no wagons to travel what 
was then considered ‘‘so short a distance.” The women 
rode on horseback and oft-times men would wheel the 
‘women folks ’’ out to Germantown and back in a wheel- 
barrow, a distance of more than six miles. 

The first carriage used in Germantown, [ believe, be- 
longed to Judge Allen, who had his country seat at the 
site of the present Mt. Airy college. It was of the landau 
kind, having a seat in front. for children, and was drawn 
by four black horses. Judge A. was, of course, a ‘* grandee” 
in his generation. Such carriages cost, in those days, four 
hundred pounds, ($2,000. ) 

In the next number, we propose a description of the first 
stage coaches built in Philadelphia. They ran between 
this city and New York, the line forming at and starting 
from ‘‘ The Sign of the Fox,” in Strawberry alley, the en- 
gagement being made with passengers to land them in New 
York m three days. That would be rather slow time for 
business men in our day. 

PHILADELPHIA, April 2, 1868. 


EK. HASKELL. 


a a 


For the Coach-Makers’ [International Journal. 


EXTRAORDINARY DISCUSSION. 


The Scientific Ainerican has opened its columns to per- 
haps one of the most singular debates that has ever been 
presented in its long course of publication. It illustrates 
the truth of a thought that must be common to every 
studious mind, to wit, that we can learn nearly as much, 
if not quite, from our own and other people’s blunders as 
we can from profound reasoning. The former is at least 
often the parent of the latter. 

The discussion is, whether a moveable wheel, revolving 
around a fixed wheel of the same size, by turning on its 
axis a necessary amount of times to make the revolution, 
will, by traveling over the circumference of the fixed wheel, 
turn on its own axis more than once? 

The practical man will smile at this dispute, but the 
“savants,’’ and would-be-considered savants, are all agog 
to prove the respective positions they take on the question, 
true and philosophic. One ingenious man suggests the 
possibility of both parties being correct, to which the 
editor objects, in a very conclusive way of reasoning, as 
follows: «‘It appears to us that both sides cannot be right.”’ 

The curiosity of the thing is, how can it be possible to 
have such disagreement among scientific men in relation 
to the “‘exacr sciences.” Here is a good opportunity to 
compare notes of the workingman and the dogmatic teach- 
ings of the schools. The former must deal with facts to 
produce a required result; the Jatter deals with theories, 
and if they are incorrect, he may still stick to the theory, 
because the stern necessity of facts do not compel him to 
review his theory. ‘The following is a good illustration of 
the position : 

Dr. P. H. Vander Weyde, for several years Professor of 
Science in the Cooper Institute, New York City, more lately 
Professor in the Girard College, Philadelphia, has arrayed 
himself manifestly on the wrong side of the revolving 
wheel argument, as follows: 

Scientific American, March 14, 1868, page 165, he says: 
«But when a wheel rolls in the same time around another 
wheel, the effect of this rolling is added to its own rotation ; 
however small this fixed wheel may be, the moving wheel 
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will make more than one revolution around its own axis; 
the number of these revolutions will depend on the relative 
size of the moveable and fixed wheels; so when the fixed 
wheel is half the size of the moveable, it will make one 
and a half revolutions; if the wheels are equal, the move- 
able will make two revolutions ; if the fixed wheel is twice 
the size of the moveable, will make three revolutions ; if 
three times the size, four revolutions; and, in short, the 
moveable wheel will always make one revolution more than 
the number expressing how often the size of the moveable 
wheel may be divided into that of the fixed wheel. 

“It is scarcely worth while to exhibit wood cuts to illus- 
trate these truths. Let any one who is not clear on the 
subject make wheels out of disks of cardboard, and rotate 
them, rolling one along the other; it will serve him at the 
same time for a mental, geometrical and mechanical exer- 
cise, taking for his model the figure, page 67, (which is per- 
fectly correct, and demonstates clearly the two revolutions, ) 
and making the wheels of different relative diameters, the 
above number of revolutions will be found to take place 
when rolling one around the other.” 


This is important, if true; but before mechanics under- 
take practicing on this theory, it is best to ask a blacksmith, 
who knows something about ironing wagons, his opinion 
about it. So, Mr. Vulcan, please take the stand. Don’t 
be scared—no danger in this case—if you were a scholar 
you would be whipped or turned out of school if you did 
not believe the whole thing. 

Now, Mr. Vulcan, you need not take off your apron or 
lay down your hammer, but please answer the questions, 


Ques.—When you set the tire on a wheel, how do you 
ascertain the exact length to cut the bar when it is 
straight 2 

Ans.— We have a wheel, of any convenient size, fixed in 
a frame, that can be held in the hand. We lay the wagon 
wheel on one end of the hub, and make a mark on the 
felloe to start the measure from, also make a mark on the 
hand wheel. The two marks are put together, and the 
hand wheel is run around the circumference of the wagon 
wheel; so many times and parts of times that the circum- 
ference of the small wheel is contained in the circumference 
of the large wheel, so many times and parts of times the 
small wheel will make revolutions. When we have run 
the circumference of the wagon wheel, we make a mark 
on the hand wheel at the place that comes to the mark on 
the wagon wheel, that shows the fraction of a revolution 
that the hand wheel has made. We next run the hand 
wheel on the straight bar that we cut for the tire, and at 
the place where the hand wheel has made as many revolu- 
tions and parts of revolutions as it made on the cir- 
cumference of the wagon wheel, we mark to cut the 
bar off, then band it and weld it up. After it is bent into 
a hoop, it is often run over on the inside with the hand 
wheel, and made to a size a little short of that of the 
circumference to the wagon wheel. Heating the tire 
expands it so that the wheel can be put on the inside of 
the tire, and cooling contracts it to the size that was 
measured, which is called the draw. 

Ques.—Are you sure that the revolutions of the hand 
wheel are exactly the same in going around a wagon wheel 
that they are on a straight bar that is to be fitted to the 
circumference of the wagon wheel ? 

Ans.—Nothing is more certain. If it was not so, the 
most common way of fitting the tire, that has been prac- 


ticed by all smiths with perfect success, would have been 
a perfect failure in every case. 

Ques.—Are you not aware that your practical statement 
conflicts with theories of our most scientific men on what 
is called the exact sciences—that is, geometry and mathe- 
matics ¢ 

Ans.—I am perfectly well aware that men who are con- 
sidered orthodox in the exact sciences, have a wonderful 
faculty of disagreeing about their ‘self-evident ’’ proposi- 
tions, as the discussion that you allude to in the Scientific 
American fully proves; also, I am aware that it is no proof 
of a proposition to have the solution coupled with the name 
of science. Some of the greatest montrosities in reason- 
ing are so sustained. For one example, I will state, the 
theory of the physical force that causes tides in the ocean. 
It is a well-known fact to every practical mechanic and 
man of science, that when two forces are acting directly 
opposite to each other on matter, the motion or tendency 
to motion of the matter will be in favor of the greater force. 
Motion is the exact indicator of the superiority of force at 
the moment that the equilibriura is destroyed. Now, there 
is two forces of gravity acting on the water of the ocean, 
one toward the centre of the earth, the other toward the 
moon that acts opposite to the earth’s attraction on that 
part of the water that is situated between the earth’s cen- 
tre and the moon. 


Men of science say that the attraction of the moon is 
greater at sometimes than others, on account of its greater 
proximity. Admit it to be so, for the sake of argument ; 
yet, making all the calculations favorable to them, the 
earth’s attraction, according to their own theories, is at 
least one hundred and seventy thousand times greater than 
that of the moon’s, to the water on the earth’s surface. 
With all these odds against the moon’s force, they say 
they are able to get a little motion in favor of the moon, 
just enough to lift the water up from the earth’s surface to 
create a tide in the ocean. 

If there was any explanation to show that the less power 
acted with mechanical effect, the facts in the case would 
be at once apparent to the most casual observer; but there 
is nothing of the kind, and we are called upon to believe 
this and several other things equally inconsistent about the 
cause of tides, under pains and penalties of being considered 
unscientific. 

Ques.—But do blacksmiths ever think and reason on 
such things ? 

Ans.—Bless your soul and body! such questions are 
every day forced on our minds, and it would be strange if 
we did not think of them. The same development of me- 
chanical power that moves wagons, moves the water to 
create tides when the earth is brought into a position rela- 
tive to the sun and moon, so that the mechanical power of 
their attraction can take effect on the waters. This is the 
explanation of the stated periods of tides, and it does not 
happen when the waters are in the greatest proximity to 
the sun or moon, as has often been stated. 


If I should write to any of the scientific papers that we 
have formerly had, on subjects, which have been forced 
on my mind for more than thirty years, in my every day 
mechanical experience, of course I should not get a hear- 
ing. But should the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher indulge 
in the whim of a novel, describing New England customs, 
fashions, &c., the literary press would grab at it in exchange 


for $30,000in cash. Thisis the inevitable, gloomy, dreary, 
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muddy shore to which proud and dogmatic theories of 
science are steering us, drowning all remonstrances with 
a cry that ‘‘great is Diana of Ephesus.”’ 

‘These, or something similar, would be the answers of any 
practical or thinking mechanic, and we should ponder well 
on the truths they contain. If any superiority of cast 
belongs to any portion of the human family, it is to the 
mechanic, from the fact that he should know more of God’s 
laws than others. But how reversed is the case? Yet I 
hopefully see a dawn of light that will soon break out in 
effulgent morn, if we are only true to ourselves. 

For the first time, the carriage-makers have really got an 
organ that will not be ashamed to tell what laborers know. 
The times are ripe for it, and, mark my words, the abstruse 
questions in science, whose cause have been so long sought 
for, without the least approach to reason, such as tides, 
ocean currents, the Gulf Stream, trade and variable winds, 
the passage to the open sea at the north pole, and its cause, 
will be handled like playthings. The simple elements of 
mechanical power contained in a wagon are all that are 
necessary to give the explanation beyond the possibility of 
a doubt. 

Now is the time for every true man to act with the 
dignity that belongs to the craft, and also it is the time to 
point out the sneaks and mark them. Our government 
has spent its millions on these very subjects, England has 
spent more, and sent out her tough and hardy mariners to 
battle impossibilities, by forcing their way to the Polar open 
Sea, through a passage that the laws of physical forces, 
properly understood, would at once have shown them 
must necessarily be blocked with ice; while, on the other 
hand, the same laws would have shown them that an open 
channel, similar in warmth to the Gulf stream, would have 
wafted them down its current into that long-sought-for sea. 
I suppose philosophers of the day, who are just now 
engaged in the abstruse question about the motion of one 
wheel around another will say, ‘‘what impudent assur- 
ance!’’ But that will break no: bones. 

With the permission of the editor, I pledge myself that 
you shall have the whole theory free from any philosophic 
objections. Henry Harper. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


ANSWER TO “ENQUIRER” IN LAST JOURNAL, 

If the track is measured from centre to centre of felloes, 
the distance between the collars of the axle will be 4 feet 
4 inches. The dish, or the height of the wheels, in no case 
affects the length of the axle, when they (the wheels) are 
set upon a plumb spoke. 

And now, will «‘ Enquirer,” or ‘‘any other man,” ‘* who 
has considered this subject, so that he can give a mathe- 
matically correct answer ” to the following ? 

I have a wagon to build, the wheels of which are all 4 
feet high, made perfectly straight, and set upon a plumb 
spoke. The track is 5 feet, and the, perch is 5 feet long, 
and 2 feet high from the ground. The body is 3 feet wide, 
and hung up 3 feet 54 inches from the ground; the back 
end of the stay is connected with the axle, 2 feet from the 
centre. Now, how far forward must the stay connect with 
the perch, to have the wheel, when it is turned under, 
strike the stay and the body at the same time ? 

Make all measurements from centre to centre, or consider 
the spokes, felloes, axles, perch, beds, &c., no larger than 
a knitting needle. GERALD. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


‘MECHANICAL POWER.” 


Hiiysgoro0’, ILt., April 1, 1868. 

Mr. Epiror.—By your permission, I will notice an 
article which appears in the March number of your 
JOURNAL, under the above heading. And you will excuse 
me when I say that a reason why [| hesitate to notice the 
article thus publicly is, that Mr. Harper’s «theoretical 
explanation of the laws of the lever,” which, he says, ‘‘ no 
scientific man of common sense will dispute,” is so ludi- 
crously absurd. There are reasons, however, why it may 
not be regarded criminal in me to give Mr. Harper’s article 
on Mechanical Power a little attention this once. 

Mr. Harper’s ‘‘ explanation of the laws of the lever ”’ is 
strictly correct while he confines himself to the straight 
lever, and considers the lines of direction of the forces in 
the same plane with the fulcrum, and perpendicular to the 
lever ; butit is most fearfully fallacious when he comes to his 
second figure. Using his own figure, we will proceed to 
examine his explanation. 
He says: ‘<If we ap- 
ply 10 pounds at C, in 
the direction EH, it will 
lift 30 pounds at A, and 
press down 40 pounds 
at 5” 
The fulcrum now is, of course, 
at B, and the distance from the ful- 
crum, perpendicular to the direc- 
tion of the force at C, is exactly 
three times as great as the distance 
from the fulcrum perpendicular to 
the direction of the force at A, 
which force is, of course, under- 
stood to be exerted downward. 
Therefore, the force of 10 pounds 
at C, in the direction E, wild lift 
three times 10 pounds, or 30 pounds, 
at A, but it will not press down 40 
pounds at B. It will press down 
30 pounds, and will press 10 pounds 
in the direction A B. Mr. Harper 
can readily see this if he will place 
the apparatus upon wheels, then the wheels and all upon 
scales; and, finally, apply a force of 10 pounds at C, in 
the direction E. The application of this force will not 
make the apparatus weigh more, but wll move it in the 
direction C E. 

He further says: “If we change the direction of the 


“power at C toward F, and make the support at A, the 10 


pounds will lift 40 pounds at B, and press down 30 pounds 
at A.’’? He adds: <All will agree with me so far in the 
statement.” Most emphatically,no! The fulcrum is now 
at A. The distance from the fulcrum, perpendicular to 
the direction of the force at B, is A B. The distance from 
the fulcrum, perpendicular to the force at C, is a line drawn 
from A, perpendicular to C F, which is equal to BC; and 
hence, the latter arm is exactly three times as long as the 
former. This being so, the force of 10 pounds at C, in the 
direction F, will lift 30 pounds at B, press down 30 pounds 
at A, and press 10 pounds in the direction BA. 

That the above is the proper method of measuring the 
lever arms, the practical, as well as the scientific world 
will agree. To convince Mr. Harper that his method is 
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incorrect, [ may be permitted to propound a few questions. 
How much will a pressure of 10 pounds at C, in the direc- 
tion B C, lift at B? Certainly not 40 pounds, but 10 
pounds, because the lever arms are equal. Again: how 
much will a pressure of 10 pounds at C, in the direction of 
A, lift at B% Not 40 pounds, but precisely nothing, 
because the power arm has no length. Further: since 
Mr. Harper insists upon regarding as the lever arm the 
sum of the parts of the broken line A B, B C, we will 
insist upon giving it another bend between B and C, 
bringing the point C directly over the point A, and a dis- 
tance from it equal to A B. In this case, what will a pres- 


| sure of 10 pounds at CO, in a direction parallel to B A, lift 


| at B? 


Not 40 pounds, but 10 pounds, because the lever 
arms are equal. 


In reference to the wheel upon the inclined plane, after 
what has been said above, it is necessary to add only a 
few words. The annexed figure will explain itself. If the 
weight of the wheel be not supported at B, it will roll 
down the plane. If it be exactly supported, the wheel 
will stand. Now, A is the fulcrum; A B, being perpen- 
dicular to the direction of the force at B, is one arm; and 
A ©, being perpendicular to C H, the direction of the force 
at C is the other arm. 

Hence, in order that the wheel be held in equilibrium, 
the force applied at C, in the direction H, must bear the 
same ratio to the weight that the line A B does to the line 
A C. But since the triangles, A B C and D E F, are 
similar figures, their homologous sides, being perpendicular 
to each other, A B bears the same ratio to A C that D F 
does to F E; and, therefore, the force at C must be to the 
weight as D F is to F E; that is, if D F be 10, and F E 
be 30, the force at C must be exactly one-third as great as 
the weight. Then, if the weight be 30 pounds, the force 
must be 10 pounds; but if the weight be 40 pounds, the 
force must be 134 pounds. Still, the principle that, ««what 
is gained in power is lost in motion,”’ stands, as it ever 
must stand, Mr. Harper to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. Harper professes also to have demonstrated his 
theory practically. I deem it unnecessary to say here, 
that his attempt, in my own case, resulted in an absolute 
failure. The only difficulty, however, in the way is, that I 
cannot, under the present constitution of things, admit 
that 51 ounces, multiplied by three, will give a result of 147 
ounces. Nor will I agree that the addition of 3 ounces to 
this result will suffice, but I must insist upon the addition 
of 6 ounces to the result. L. F. M. Easterpay. 
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STRAY, STEPS OF A TRAMPING JOUR. 


Sound the fife and blow the drum, 
Independence day has come, 
Wake up snakes we’ll have some fun. 


CHAPTER IV. 


oe 


«That top,” built according to Joe’s idea that the front 
bow should continue the flare of the front pillar of the 
seat, I continued it. See the result, and don’t forget to 
see Fred’s wrinkles. 


About the time I write of, spindle, or rung seats, were 
in vogue, and what trimmers call the smooth roll was the 
style used in trimming them. Now this, I always heard 
said, was a very difficult job to do right. So imagine me, 
a painter, attempting it; I really knew no more about how 
or where to begin it, than would a Digger Indian about 
dancing the ‘‘German;’’ and; Oh! ye Gods! Mr. Editor, 
if you only saw it when [had got it “‘ finished.”” Well, [can 
describe only by saying it looked as if it was stuffed with 
Irish potatoes, or like an old-fashioned walking cane, big 
knots all over. But ’twas nothing until the setting of the 
top began; Joe and I went at it on a Tuesday morning, 
and it was Saturday before we got done. Such measuring 
and sawing, and swearing, and cooling off, every half hour, 
with a cup of ‘groceries,’ and, as luck would have it, 
Joe’s department was very busy, and every little while an 
old buggy would come up to have a bolt in, or an axle was 
broken, and then Joe would take a fresh fit of cursing, 
and I, well, 1 would curse to, and then “twas, ‘‘ Hullo, 
Fred, come over yere and give us a hand to weld this 
blasted old axle.” 

Then over I would go, blow the fire for him, grab the 


old battered sledge, take good aim and fire away—some- 
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times I would hit straight, but I am of a very nervous 
temperament, and the excitement of setting that top did not 
help me any; so when Joe’s hammer and my sledge would 
both try to hit the iron together and could not, but Joe’s 
hammer being the lightest would fly back, and then once, 
when it hit him on the middle of the forehead and black- 
ened his eye, and he commenced jumping around the shop, 
the swearing was sublime; that would have been a fine 
opportunity for seme highly-gifted-with-religion, deacon 
to test the power of biblical precept by calling Joe’s atten- 
tion to the tribulations ‘and mishaps of Job, and shew him 
that he should have patience, and should bear up mildly 
and uncomplainingly under misfortune in all cases, that 
mildness and meekness of temper were the greatest of 
Christian virtues; L am of the opinion that—well, he would 
not succeed. If he had heard Joe’s roar of pain when he 
got hit, dropped his hammer and made a rush at me with 
a “ your eyes! you awkud cohoot! what in is 
the matter with yer ¢ can’t yer see straight ? yer ain’t cross- 
eyed, ar yer? Oh! my eye! Oh! I wish ter blazes yer 
drownded fore ye kem yere! Oh, my hed’s bursted! blarst 
yer, do something fur me, or I’ll bleed to death. Oh! Oh! 
I wish that old wagon was in ,’’ and so he went on for 
half an hour, gradually cooling down as the pain left him, 
and gradually becoming old Joe again, until finally he 
wound up with a ‘‘yer could’nt help it anyway; let’s 
licker; I’m blamed sorry I said anything to yer, Fred; 
hope yer’ll forget.” I said, «« Well, lam sorry you got 
hurt, Joe, but I am, to tell the truth, a little near-sighted, 
and it is dangerous when [ am striking; I’d have been a 
blacksmith only for that.”” <‘ Well, yer should told me so,” 
said he, ‘‘I’ll expect [’ll hev to hire a helper ef you can’t 
do any better than this,” and so I got out of blacksmithing, 
and Joe got a ‘‘shanty”’ on his left eye that did not leave 
him soon. 


That top! Oh, many an hour of trouble it gave me, many 
a day I worked at it, and many bushels of profanity was 
Forced out of me during the penance I underwent while 
serving my time at trimming in Joe’s coach factory. But 
everything has an end, and the setting of “that top’ was 
also ended, and I proceeded with the operation of trim- 
ming it. I will not attempt to detail the anxious hours I 
spent studying how this, or that, was to be done ; nor will 
I speak of the sleepless nights I passed, or how Joe thought 
it must be the colic that kept me awake, and how I let 
him think ’twas so. How it looked after I had got it done 
you will here see for yourself; for my part, I thought it 
could not be any worse, but the boss thought it ‘“waant so 
darned bad fur a feller as had’nt much practice on good 
work of that kind,” and he was absolutely delighted at my 
taste in another particular, and that was when I went to 
put on the leather boot. I should here state that he bought 
the body ready made in the city, also most of the iron work, 
and it was one of those light bodies with a wooden back 
panel, but the sides were to be of leather; now he, Joe, 
saw some buggies with stitching on these leather panels, 
usually some ornament, but with all my versatility I dare 
not attempt to stitch an ornamental design, so I did the 
next best thing. Knowing Joe’s predilections for pictures, 
I painted a ‘‘nigger playing a banjo”’ on each side, and it 
was finished before he saw it. When he did, he fairly 
crowed with delight, and grabbing me by the hand, said 
he, «Fred, yere a genus; bust me ef yer ain’t; I’ll be 
sniggered ef that yere don’t beat anything ever was done 


in the city, (and in that I agreed with him ;) let’s take 
sumthin’ old fellet ; I'll be sniggered, Fred, ef you want 
to settle down and git hitched to some gal round yer, ef 1 
don’t take ye in partners.” We took the drink, but I 
deferred my answer about getting hitched. 

Fourth of July came round, and I, being patriotic, “kept 
the day” by refraining from work, and determined to go 
gunning, so taking Joe’s gun, which he offered 10 lend me, 
and also his directions as to where I ought to go, and to be 
careful of snakes, [ started, confident of my ability to find 
my way, and stear clear of «‘ varmint.’’ There was a small 
lake about a mile back in the woods, and I took my fishing 
tackle along, for I take as much delight in fishing, even 
to-day, as ever old [ke Walton could wish in any man. [ 
had made up my mind for a nice day, all to myself. I in- 
tended to enjoy myself and get home early, but I was 
sorely disappointed. Indeed, the « best laid plans of mice 
and men aft gang aglee,” and so did mine, for the terror of 
that day’s ‘‘ enjoyment” will be remembered by me to the 
longest hour of my existence. 


HOW I KEPT FOURTH OF JULY IN WALLOWVILLE. 


IT had succeeded in ending the merry existenee of three 
innocent squirrels, who were out on a nutting excursion. 
I suppose they also were keeping Fourth of July, and 
judging by the way they skipped about, and played ‘hide 
and seek ” among the leafy branches with each other, they 
were a happy merry party, until I, like a brute, destroyed 
them, I ended their days as well as their day’s pleasure, 
and now my time came. My pleasure was as abruptly 
ended as theirs, though, thanks to Boss Joe, not for ever. 
I had just reloaded my gun, after shooting the third squirrel, 
when I espied another little fellow making some fantastic 
motions in and around a small tree—now running up to 
the top of it, then back again, now jumping to a branch, 
now running around the tree, and all the while chirping 
hoarsely, and apparently in a great passion at something. 
I went closer to watch the “lively little cuss,” and was 
surprised that he did not quit his ridiculous actions, although 
{was not more than four paces from the tree. I was in 
the act of going closer, when I discovered the cause of his 
anger in the shape of an immense, glistening black snake, 
half coiled up at the foot of the tree, and apparently watch- 
ing for a chance to ‘‘ gobble’ the squirrel; as soon as I 
saw him I prepared to fire at him. Just then he saw me, 
and he started for an old log about fifty feet off; when he 
stretched himself to run, and discovered his length to me, 
I was so scared I came very near running also; I wish I 
had, but steadying my nerves I fired and hit him badly, 
just as he had reached the log. He wriggled, twisted and 
struggled fearfully, tying himself into horrible knots, and 
again horribly untying himself and striking in the direc- 
tion where | stood watching the dreadful struggles. Sud- 
denly I was startled by a loud continuous hissing, high 
above that of the dying snake, and instantly another mon- 
strous reptile, maybe the mate of the first, came flashing 
right at me, its head reared fully five feet above the ground, 
its mouth wide open, its tongue darting in and out like 
forked lightning. I had barely time to notice this much, 
and before I could collect myself to run it was close 
to me, and the next instant I felt its horrid coils around 


me. 
(T0 BE CONTINUED IN OUR NEXT.) 
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P44 sencil, Rule and Square. 


D. BOARD, EDITOR. 


PART THIRD. | 
BY A PRACTICAL CARRIAGE ARCHITECT. | 


You will perceive in this diagram we | 
have left out the belt or arm rails, and | 
all other lines that are not needed 
for present consideration. We shall 
take up each piece separately, after being 
dressed, that is necessary to be pricked 
off. As this is the most difficult part 
sean ee —~* for the beginner to understand. SS are 

| the cheat lines to be used for pricking 
off the bottom sides. Underneath the , 
draft board, we have, for convenience, , 
placed the two bottom sides, represented 
by the white space, with the bottom 
edge up, line F being their face, as laid 
together. These, you will perceive, are 
pricked off from the prick marks on the 
cant, which we proceed to explain the 
manner of doing. 

You will notice, in the turn-under of 
the standing pillar, an outside line, 
which is the thickness of the moulding 
to be left on the bottom side. You will 
take your dividers, place one point on | 
perpendicular line C, where it intersects | 
with the parallel line No. 1, the other 
point place on the line of the turn- 
under of the standing pillar. Having 
this space, with your dividers you trans- 
fer it to the cant, place one point on the 
cheat line 8S, where it intersects with the 
perpendicular line No. 1. You prick 
off this space from the cheat line 8 
towards line D. From this prick, to 
line D, the face of the bottom side, is , 
the thickness of the bottom side at the 
foot of the front pillar. 

You will proceed in this same manner 
with the lines Nos. 2, 3 and all the hori- 
zontal lines until you reach the base line 
A, which will be the centre of the door. 
From this point, on the back part of the 
bottom sideas it sweeps up, you will raise 
on the horizontal lines, bearing in mind, 
where the horizontal and perpendicular 
lines itnersect on the bottom edge of the 
bottom side, to have the turn-under de- 
ducted from line S on the cant,on the per- | 
pendicular lines at the intersecting | 
points, as represented in the diagram. 

With your dividers, you transfer the 
thickness, at the different points, to the 
bottom sides, as shown under the draft, 
commencing with the perpendicular line | 
No. 1, from line D, being the face of 
the bottom side on the cant, the other 


point on the prick. Transfer this distance on the same 
line No. 1, one point of the dividers on the face line F ; 
the other point you prick off, as shown in this diagram, and 
so on, transfering all the distances from the cant to the 
bottom sides, the full length. 

Having the bottom sides now pricked off, on the lower 
edge, you turn them over, and on the top side proceed in 
the same manner, taking the dotted lines where they inter- 
sect the perpendicular lines, top edge of the bottom sides, 
and deduct the turn-under on the cant from line 8, and 
transfer the remainder of the space to line D, on to the bot- 
tom side. Now you sweep the bottom sides to these prick 
points, which gives both the sweep and bevel. 


These engravings, representing the different sections of 
carriage part, are as good as any I have ever seen for a 
heavy body with a wide boot. The dimensions given are 
for a Clarence. The upper bed should be 1% inches wide 


in the centre, and taper to 1} inches at the ends. The 
under one 1? inches wide on the bottom without taper, 
and on the top 14 inches in centre, 14 inches at the wheel 
bearings, and 1 inch at the clips. 

This style of futchel cannot be beaten on any job, either 
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light or heavy, where close futchels are used. The engray- 
ings give both a side and top view, with the dimensions, so 
they will need no explanation. The puncheons should be 
§ by Linch. Bead the futchels with an unequal corner 
bead running it back to the bed, and a half bead on any 
part where an iron is to follow by the side of it. S. G. H. 


Putty-arnife and QDaint-Arush. 
P. ALETTE, EDITOR. 


There is one subject connected with painting that has 
puzzled me a great deal. Why do mothers, who have sons 
that are weakly constituted, or who have never shown any 
mechanical or artistical genius, select our branch as a 
suitable trade for such sons to make a living at? Or, to 
present the case more fully: a mother enters a carriage fac- 
tory accompanied by a boy light in build, and apparently 
in feeble health. She says: I have a boy who wishes to 
learn some part of the carriage-making business, and as he 
is not very strong or healthy, smithing or wood-working 
are too heavy for him, so that I would like you to put him 


-in the paint shop and make a painter of him, arguing, in 


support of her request, that he has shown abilities which 
lead her to believe that he will succéed as a painter. He 
once helped her to paint a kitchen, and as he is about eighteen 
years old, and expects to become a journeyman at the age of 
twenty-one, he has only time to learn the painting. Now, 
we don’t wish to argue the case with mother, having tried 
that several times, and we do not recollect having ever yet 
made a very deep impression, for be it known that all 
mothers have had more or less ‘‘ experience with the paint 
brush,”’ and just know that ‘‘ painting is easy to learn,” 


rand ‘¢can be acquired in a short time,” and it is “so nice 


to work indoors, where her darling Willie will not be 
exposed to the rude winds or the scorching rays of old 
Sol,” and no matter if the boss does tell her that it will 
require a close application of four or five years to become 
a good workman, she still persists that ‘‘ Willie can learn 
in a year or two.’’ She thus educates her son to believe 
that the trade he has selected, or rather that which she 
has selected, can be acquired in a short time, and without 
much trouble. After thus trotting from shop to shop, she 
finally persuades some one to take him as an apprentice, 
and under our present loose apprenticeship system, the 
boy goes to work. Having but a short time to learn the 
business, he very naturally wishes to be pushed forward as 
fast as he thinks he ought to be; or, in other words, he 
wants to commence at the wrong end to learn the trade. 
He expects to do the striping and finishing before he learns 
the rudiments, and instead of being a help in the shop he 
becomes a bore to the jours, who finally refuse to show or 
learn him anything whatever. He soon becomes ‘ dis- 
gusted ” with the shop, and the Lord knows the journey- 
men are with him, although they may sympathize with 
him; and, leaving, enters another ‘‘ under instructions,”’ 
when the same thing is repeated. This shifting continues 
until he arrives at that age when it is expected he should 
know something about his business. He has become a 
painter (2); is hired only in the most pressing emergency, 
and dischirged at the first lull in trade. Heretofore, many 
bosses have been laboring under the delusive idea that if a 
‘‘hand’”’ was placed in the paint shop, no matter whether 
he has worked at the business or not, he could be worked 
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so as to pay almost, if not quite, as well as a “‘full”’ hand. 
In our own experience the boss has, in many instances, 
given us ‘‘ green”? hands, with instructions to put them to 
work, and it required many arguments to prove to them 
that it would cost more in our time to instruct them than 
they would be able to pay in work. But now they are 
waking up to the fact that the painter is a necessary adjunct 
to the carriage shop, and that to be a competent painter, 
the party must needs have acquired some skill. They 
have to their cost ascertained that it is an impossi- 
bility to secure that harmonizing of colors, that «fine 
tinish”’ so necessary to make their work find a ready sale, 
without the aid of skilled workmen. 


In this connection, we desire to impress upon every 
journeyman the necessity of each one’s doing all he can to 
strengthen the employers in this belief they have taken so 
long to acquire. The idea that any ‘‘ dauber ” can paint a 
carriage has not only been productive of much loss to the 
employer, but it has been a source of much annoyance to 
every journeyman coach painter, and has had a material 
tendency to keep our branch of the business so close to 
the bottom rung of the ladder. In answer to any questions 
that may be asked as to what are the most necessary quali- 
fications for an apprentice, we will say that he must have 
a sterling constitution; he must have some idea of me- 
chanics, a taste for the business ; he must evidence a desire 
to learn after he has once commenced the study; and, 
above all, he must be required to guarantee to his employer 
sufficient of his time to repay him for the trouble and 
expense attending his instruction. It is hardly necessary 
to say that he should be intelligent and industrious, as 
these two qualities must be manifested to successfully cope 
with the mysteries of every branch of all trades. A strong 
constitution is necessary to enable him to stand up against 
the deleterious effects of the materials used in the paint 
shop. He must have some knowledge of mechanics and a 
taste for the arts, as the experience of every coach painter 
has proven that much dependence has often to be placed 
in the eye. But few can properly learn coach painting in 
less than five years, and it is better that all should be 
required to remain at it that length of time, so as to make 
sure of having no ‘‘ botches.”” Such men can always get 
steady employment, and the paint shop, which is now the 
cause of the greatest annoyance to the manufacturer, can 
be made a rendezvous of good workmen, then objects of 
praise, now objects of censure. 


There is one matter to which we would like more particu- 
larly to call the attention of all painters who read the 
JouRNAL. An old saying is, ‘‘ There is no ill that has not 
a remedy.’ Now, if there is any little matter of annoy- 
ance to the painter, anything upon which he would like 
information, let him send us his question, or a description 
of his difficulty, and if we are unable to give him an intel- 
ligent answer, we can invite the views of all connected 
with our branch, some of whom must be competent to offer 
a remedy, and we are assured, by the general editor of the 
JOURNAL, that its pages will be ever open to an intelligent 
discussion of any matter which promises to prove of prac- 
tical benefit to the journeyman. If a would-be-corres- 
pondent is not a grammarian, or is not over-stocked with 
Webster, and has ideas, let him send them to us, and we 
will endeavor to put them in readable shape. Give us the 
meat, and we shall find but little difficulty in furnishing 
the dressing. 


Shears, Beedle and Cach-Aammer, 


T. ACKS, EDITOR. 


Round Corner or Wood Seat Lining, the Back and Side 
Quarters in one Piece, and without Arm Pieces. 
Finished in the style shown, with the top edge flared 
outward from the centre, all the way round. This makes 
a very stylish and comfortable trimming, and when neatly 
executed, it cannot be excelled by any style now in use. 


= 
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XX 


Directions. —The upper edge to be very full, with very 
little fullness on the swell, and as it approaches the side 
quarter no fullness at all, always excepting the upper edge : 
this edge is finished on iop of the back with seaming and 
pasting welt, or lace, while on the side quarters it is merely 
nailed down on the outside, the head lining, in close tops, 
finishing the side quarters. 


The Pocket Fall with Zig-Zag Raisers. 


This has just been introduced for doctors’ carriages and 
for the inside back fall of pheetons; it looks well, and its 
convenience must be apparent. 

Directions.—The border is of split leather two inches 
wide, on which is laid the zig-zag raisers as shown; they 
are mitred together at the corners and pasted on. Then 


paste on the cloth or leather; when dry, stitch along the 
edges of the raisers ; next stitch a turn-over welt on both 
edges, but do not stitch the finishing row of welt yet. The 


eee 


. Cheaper. 
| varnish. If you think proper you can give them a place 
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body of the fall is made of enameled cloth, the material 
pasted on. The pockets are made in this way: the front 
and flaps of split leather covered with the trimming mate- 
rial, and bound with collar leather; the flap fastened to 
the front with strap and button; the sides of the pocket 
to be of enameled leather, so they will be pliable enough to 
fold up when the pocket,is closed; size of pocket, eight 
by seven inches. Now paste your border on body of fall 
and stitch the finishing rows of welt. 


A Simple Little Machine for Cutting the three-edged 


Raisers. 

As the raisers are very much in use at present, this will 
be found very convenient for cutting them correctly and 
smoothly, and its cost is very small. The one I use cost 
me exactly a fifty cent stamp. The knife marked with A 
can be made at any cutlery, the pointed part is the cutting 
edge. The standards, marked C, are made of hard wood, | 
three inches high. The roller, marked B, is also made of 
hard wood, and with a shoulder then set into the standards. 
The lines marked F F represent a groove three-eighths of | 


an inch deep, and three-eighths wide, cut into the block, or 
base, marked N. This base has a piece of wood screwed 
to the bottom, 14 inches thick, and as long as the base, by 
which it can be screwed in the vice. The standards, with 
rollers attached, are set into the base just in front of the 
cutting edge of the knife, and the roller must nearly touch 
the surface of base. Now cut your strips of harness lea- 
ther three-eighths wide; cut one end to a long point and 
draw them through, and you have a clear cut raiser. Be 
careful to have the knife made with the short perpendicular 
step as shown, (where it is on the base,) as this gives you a 
chance to crease your cloth into the shape of raiser. 


Mr. Eptror—l notice in your last issue a receipt for 
making blacking. I send you one that I have been using 
for several years, and consider it equally as good and much 
T also send you a receipt for making black leather 


in the JOURNAL. 
LeatHer BLackinG.—3é ounces extract logwood, 3 oz. 


copperas, 4 oz. bichromate potash ; pulverize and add half 


gallon warm water. An earthen pot will be found the 
most convenient to keep it in. 

Buack LeatHerR Varnisa.—l gallon alcohol, 2 ounces 
gum shellac. Pulverize, mix and shake it well; keep it 
warm near the stove, or in the hot sun, until melted, which 
will take about one day; then add { pounds Venice tur- 
pentine, 3 ounces good lamp black, and keep it well 
corked. G. F. B. 


Poeiry. 


LIFT UP YOUR EYES. 


BY DUGALD CAMPBELL. 


Lift up your eyes, ye sons of toil, 
The day is breaking bright; 

Behold the gloom before the sun 
Melt into golden light. 


The night was long; no kindly star 
Beamed on our darksome path; 

We smote each other in the dark, 
In ignorance and wrath. 


And Mammon proud looked on and smiled 
To see the deadly fray ; 

The more we battled with ourselves, 
The surer was his sway. 


But see the tyrant toppling down 
From off his golden throne, 

And honest labor mount the seat, 
Which God had made his own. 


He sheds a blessing all around ; 
No hunger dins his ear; 

The teeming earth brings forth his store, 
To give his people cheer. 


Then let us sing his regal worth; 
The worth of brain and hand— 

The king who makes his subjects blest, 
And beautifies the land. 


SCENES IN A POLICE COURT, 


The following lines are credited, by the Chicago Advocate, to “an 
Irish Workingwoman.”’ They are, however, the production of the 
editor of one of the Cincinnati papers, which we cannot now pre- 
cisely remember. 


Was you iver in coort of a mornin’ 
When the sheverin’ sinners come 
Like bastes from their iron cages 
To be tould—their guilt and doom; 
Some ov thim bould and brazen, 
Some ov thim broke wid care, 
Some ov thim wild and wapin’ 
Or sullen wid black dispair. 


Oh—its a sight intirely, 
To take the heart away, 
The pitiful little childer, 
The ould ones dirty and gray; 
Crouched in along the benches,. 
Tucken’ their rags about, 
To hide the sorrow that’s in thim, 
And kape the couldness out. 


There is the judge above thim, 
he coort’s own Officers ; 
Police wid their long shillalahs, 
Nate in their coats and stars. 
Witnesses too—a plinty, 
Shysters to worry and bite; 
And hangin’ about the railen’ 
The devil’s own crew for fight. 
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Nine of the clock is sthricken’, 
When the clark begins to rade; 
And prisently his Honor 
Says to the coort procade. 
Thin up they call ould Mary, 
And thrimblen’ there she stands, ; 
The comb’s forgeeten’ that’s felt her hair 
And the soap that’s seen her hands. 


Larry, my boy, where are ye, 
That came from ould Galway, 
. And brought in your arms a darlin’, 
The swatest that crossed the say? 
Could yeu see her now all faded, 
In her rags and sin and shame, 
Yer heart it would break wid sorrow 
That iver she bore yer name, 


Thin up spakes the judge, and says he, 
ary—lI’ve seen you here 

How many times—can you tell me, 
Since it was the last new year? 

Ye’re scarcely quit av the prisin,j 
And here ye are the day, 

For sthalin’, too—says the witness, 
Now what have ye to say? 


Shakin’ her grey hairs backward 
Out of her eyes and face, 
It’s thrue that ye say, yer honor, 
An’ its thrue its my disgrace. 
But it was’nt the coat that I cared for, 
It’s starvin’ I was to eat, 
And I wanted a Christian shiliter 
Out of a Christless street. 


Send me back to the prison, 
For the winter it is cold, 
And there isn’t a heart that’s warmin’ 
For the likes of me that’s old. 
There isn’t a heart that’s warmin’, 
Nor a hand that takes me in, 
I sthale to keep from starvin’, 
May the Lord forgive the sin. 


Thin kindly spakes his honor— 
Well, Mary, will it do 

If I send you to the prison 
For just a month or two? 

The jail is a friend, says Mary, 

fear the winter more; 

If ye pity me, yer honor, 

Ye’ll plase to make it four. 


Aoral Lessons. 


Twat virtue which depends on opinion looks to secrecy 
alone, and could not be trusted in a desert. 


Men of strong minds should not be discouraged on find- 
ing, occasionally, that their best ideas have been antici- 
pated by former writers. In the path to greatness such 
obstacles are to be expected. 


Witn books, as with companions, it is of more conse- 
quence to know which to avoid than which to choose. 

Hurry and Cunning are the two apprentices of Dispatch 
and Skill, but neither of them ever learn their master’s 
trade. 

A yout without fire is followed by old age without 
experience. 

He that openly tells his friends all that he thinks must 
expect that they will secretly tell his enemies much that 
they do not think of him. 

Dip universal charity prevail, earth would be a heaven 
and hell a fable. 

ACKNOWLEDGING we have been in the wrong is only 
showing that we are wiser to-day than yesterday. 


Che Household. 


To Coox Macaront.—Put the macaroni into a pot of 
boiling water, with a little salt in it, and let it cook ten 
minutes. Then pour on fresh hot water and milk in equal 
quantities, and boil ten minutes more. Then put it into a 
deep dish, with alternate layers of butter and grated cheese, 
until the dish is full, having macaroni on the top, with a 
little butter on it without cheese. Bake in an oven or stove 
for half an hour. 


Economy Cakrs.—Take your waste bits of cooked 
meats, chop fine, make a batter of flour and water or milk ; 
stir in your meat until stiff enough to make into cakes; 
season with salt, pepper and sage to taste. Let them 
remain twelve hours without cooking. Lay them in flour; 
fry in hot lard or butter. 


Corn Breap.—Dissolve one tablespoonful of butter in 
three pints of boiling milk. Into this stir one quart of 
Indian meal; when cool add half a pint of wheat flour, a 
little sugar, some salt, and two eggs well beaten. Mix 
well together, and bake on well-buttered tins. 


CHEAP Breap.—Indian meal is the cheapest, and a 
bushel furnishes more nutriment than the same quantity 
of wheat. It is also a generally healthy diet, and those 
who wish to practice close economy should use much of 
this meal in their families. 


Curap Frouir Cake.—Two cups of dried apples, soaked 
over night, chopped rather coarse; three cups of molasses, 
one egg, two-thirds of a cup of butter, one teaspoonful 
soda, all kinds of spice, flour as you would cup cake. 
This will make two loaves. 


Wueat Cakes.—Dissolve in a quart of sour or thick 


‘milk a teaspoonful of soda; beat two eggs very light, add 


them to the milk, and stir in enough flour to form a batter. 
Bake immediately on a griddle. 


SavineG or FureL.—The grate or cavity for the reception 
of coal, should never be filled more than three parts full at 
one time. The fuel ignites more thoroughly, and a greater 
amount of heat is thrown out by a given amount of 
coal. 


Sturrep Cassacyu.—Take a large fresh cabbage and cut 
out the heart. Fill the place with stuffing made of cooked 
chicken or veal, chopped very fine and highly seasoned, 
rolled in balls with yolk of egg. Then tie the cabbage 
firmly together, and boil in a covered kettle for two hours. 
It makes a very delicious dish, and is often useful for using 
small pieces of cold meat. ; 


BuckwuHeat Cakes wirnout Yrast.—To one quart of 
lukewarm water add as much buckwheat meal as will 
make a batter of the proper thickness. Add to this a little 
salt, a teaspoonful of soda, dissolved, and a teaspoonful of 
tartaric acid, dissolved in half a cup of water. When the 
latter is ready, put in the acid and beat the batter well, 
then stir in the soda and bake immediately. 


Goop Kxrrinc Breap.—Mix one quarter of a pound of 
very light mashed potatoes with four pounds of flour, made 
into dough for bread, is very good; this kind of bread will 
keep moist for a long time. 


-4. It never explodes. 


for application to broken surfaces of the skin of all kinds. | art of preparing it has always brought a fortune to the 


_ International Journal, which the editor uses as a ‘strong 
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Aemedies and Aeceipts. 


In a previous issue we recommended the use of salt in . 
coal oil lamps as an economizing plan, In an exchange | 
we find the following additional testimony: | 

A Preventive.—A gentleman of St. Louis sends the | 
following communication to one of the papers there. We 
have seen his plan tried and can recommend it, as making | 
the oil burn longer and give a better flame: | 

Advise the good people of your city to fill their coal oil - 
lamps about one-fourth full of common salt, and you will | 
never need to record another similar accident, if they will , 
be counselled by you. I have adopted the above plan in| 
my family and find that—l. All the gas created by the | 
heat of the flame is consumed. 2. The flame is much 
brighter and clearer. 3. The oil burns away much slower. 
Try it. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the N. Y. Tribune says, that sweet | 
potatoes can be kept all winter packed in oats, in boxes | 
not over two feet deep. If packed in deep boxes or barrels 
they are apt to heat somewhat near the top. 

Four paris, by weight, of yolk of egg, with five parts 
of glycerine, according to the Philadelphia Journal of 
Pharmacy, gives a preparation of great value as an unguent | 


A WRITER in the London Builder says, that he has suc- 
cessfully prevented the formation of mildew upon books by 
lightly coating them with spirits of wine. To apply the 
spirits he uses the feather of a goose quill. 


@o-operation, 


Tue Tailors of New York have started a co-operative shop. 


A CO-OPERATIVE movement is on foot among the jour- 
neymen printers of this city. Their plan is to sell one 
thousand shares at $50 per share, to be paid for at the rate 
of $1 per week. ‘The editor of their organ, the Circular, 
thinks the plan won’t work. Secretary Troup, of the 
Printers, says that a co-operative printing establishment | 
has been formed in Boston, also that the one in Chicago | 
has ‘‘ prospects highly flattering.” 


WE Make the following extract from the Iron Molders’ 


point” in an article advocating co-operation. It is well 
worth the little time required to take in its items. 

‘¢ As long as we can remember, it has been the custom 
among our employers, whenever trade was dull, to demand 
a reduction of wages, upon the ground that they were 
making no profit; were only running their shops out of 
charity for us poor devils, and that, to enable them to run 
without loss, we must ‘‘ come down.” A case in point in 
this city will illustrate where this ‘‘loss” on their part 
comes in. One firm asserted, in justification of a reduc- 
tion of wages, that they had lost $25,000 in 1867. When 
the truth became known, the case stood as follows: at the 
first of the year 1867, they made calculations as to what 
their profits should be for the year; it was set down at 
$128,000. After taking account of stock, at the end of 
the year, it was found that they had made but a trifle over 
$103,000, therefore they lost $25,000. What a pity ? 
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Science and Art. 


A MACHINE for setting type recently both ‘set’ and 
‘< distributed ’? 24,993 ems of solid matter, or 34,223 ems 
of leaded matter in six hours and thirty-nine minutes. A 
writer in the American Artizan thinks that by means of 
electricity, matter may be set up in a distant city with the 
same labor as is now performed in sending a message, so 
dispensing with the labor now required to write out the 
message and set up the type. He thinks it “simply a 
question of money and time.” 


ALARM THERMOMETER.—In the agricultwal department 
was a self-regulating and alarm thermometer, constructed 
upon a plan similar to the one adopted by Secchi. A plati- 
num wire is fused into the bulb, and a second wire inserted 
at the degree to which it was proposed to raise the tempe- 
rature in a hot-house or other building, and both wires 
were connected with a battery which drove a magneto- 
electric machine so situated that it could be seen at all 
times by the director of the establishment. In this way 
control was kept of the temperature, and any neglect on 
the part of the servants at once noted. 

Tue manufacture of gold beater’s skin is said to bea 
secret which only five men in the world now know. The 


manufacturers. Wickstead, of London, attained the highest 
perfection in the art in the last generation, and promised 
to leave the secret to a relative at his death bed. In his 
dying gasp he called his relative to his side to open the 
mystery, but died, and it remained stillasecret. F. Puck- 
bridge, of London, is the most celebrated maker now. 
With great perseverence and expense, he succeeded in per- 
fecting the art. He has promised, it is said, to reveal the 
secret to a nephew. The thinnest gold leaf of French 
manufacture is not thicker than the four hundred and 
eighty thousandth part of an inch; that of the English is 
about the three thousandth part. 


Grade Hiems. 


Tue Journeymen house painters of New York adopted 
the eight-hour system on Monday, March 16th, and are 
now working under it. 

Gen. Banxs’ bill to regulate the mechanical labor in the 
several navy yards of the country, includes the eight-hour 
law among its other provisions. 

Tue third session of the International Workingmen’s 
Congress, of Europe, is to be held at Brussels, on the first 
Monday in September next. 


THE news boys of St. Louis have formed an association 
for mutual protection and advantage. 


Tus United Kingdom Society of Coach-Makers expended 
more money during the last quarter in support of strikes, 
than they have done in any quarter since 1862. Trade is 
reported dull all over the kingdom with but little prospect 
of a revival. They have had strikes during the three 
months in Manchester, Wolverhampton, Harrowgate, Bel- 
fast, Newcastle, (Staff,) Liverpool, Birmingham, Chelten- 


' ham and Hereford. 
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l 
Srrikes are reported among the knitting operatives at the precious sleeper, for his face was beautiful even in 
Cohoes. death. As they stood gazing on the face of one so beloved 
Tur plaster hard at work in this city endeavoring | 224 cherished, the little girl asked to shake his hand. The 
to rine Ski ap obeke, Unions aaah. Rokr the winter, | mother at first did not think it best, but the child repeated 
fell off somewhat in numbers. _the request, and seemed very anxious about it; she took 
Onz shop of Philadelphia tailors are on strike against a | the cold bloodless hand of her sleeping boy; an¢ jaiaaamm 
: See ‘ oe Bi re in the hand of his weeping sister. 
reduction. Their brothers in other cities are aiding them | The dear child looked at it a moment, caressed it fondly, 


with generous remittances. We believe only eight men are 47 then looked up to her mother through the tears of 


out. Their Union in this city, we understand, is no better | affliction and love, and said: ‘‘ Mother, this nals alan 


cep oF oraaci px | Tigin, groin nae AGG NRE wal struck me.” What could have been more touching and 


lovely ? 

‘ se Pe War ME Quick — LET ME oe bare oe rr 

home after having a glorious time in the puddles, his face 

Pouth 8 Column. _ all aglow, and rubber boots full of water. The punishment 

“oping of staying in the house for the remainder of the day did 

GENIUS AND TRADE. | not seem very hard at first; but as his little heart warmed 

The following is a list of eminent persons who have been up with the recollections of the morning, when he had 

connected with trades; it may be of some service to the waded deeper than any of his playmates dared, he could 

general reader, as well as encouraging to aspirants for note bear the recollection no longer, and went to his mother, 

and fame. It is only in the night that comets can be seen | saying: ‘‘ Please, mother, whip me and let me go out again.’ 
to advantage: 

Akenside—the son of a butcher. 


Bloomfield—a shoemaker. 
Bonner (Bishop)—a peasant. 
Bunyan—a tinker. 

Burns—a plowman. 
Butler—son of a farmer. 
Cervantes—a common soldier. 
Chaucer—son of a merchant. 
Columbus—a wool stapler. 
Cromwell—son of a brewer. 
De Foe—son of a butcher. 


Demosthenes—son of a sword-maker. 


Euripides ~son of a green grocer. 
Fox, George—a shoemaker. 
Franklin—a journeyman printer. 
Gray—son of a scrivener. 

Howard —an apprentice to a grocer. 
Hume—a merchant’s clerk. 
Johnson, S.—son of a bookseller. 
Jonson, Ben.—a bricklayer. 
Luther, Martin—a miner. 
Mahomet—a camel driver. 
Milton—son of a scrivener, 
Moliere—son of a tapestry maker. 
Rosseau—son of a cobbler. 
Shakspeare—son of a wool stapler. 
Tamerlane—son of a shepherd. 
Tillotson—son of a weaver. 
Virgil—son of a pedlar. 
Watts—son of a shoemaker. 
Wolsey—son of a butcher. 


Young man, why may not you become ‘‘e’en as 
these?” Many, in fact the major part of the b 
lights of this country were of ignoble birth, and by | 
Go you and do like- 


and industry made themselves great. 


wise. 


2° 


Tats Hanp Never Srruck Mg.—We recently heard the | 
following touching incident: A little boy had died. 


Straps of Aumor. 


_ ‘A NEAT sign for a shoe shop, to be executed by a lazy 
| painter, for a parsimonious cobbler : 


SHO, 


‘¢WeLL,” said an old gentleman, the other day, ‘I have 
_ been forty-seven years in the business, and can say what 
_ very few can after such experience in all that time, my 
| friend ; I never disappointed but one single creditor.” 
| ‘Bless me, what an example for our young mercantile 
| community !” replied the person addressed; ‘* what a pity 
that that one time occurred. How was it ?”’ 
fe: Why,’’ responded the old gentleman, ‘‘I paid the debt 
| when it became due, and I never, in all my life, saw a man 


{ 


| So much astonished as the creditor was.”’ 


| 

__A DISSIPATED young man, who ran away from home and 
| Spent his substance in riotous living, resolved at last to 
| return to the paternal roof. His father was kind enough 
_ to forgive the young rascal for his wickedness, and, rushing 
| into the house, overcome with joy that the boy had returned, 
| cried out to his wife, «« Let us kill the Prodigal; the Calf 
| has returned!” 


| A Cunninc Lawyer.—A lawyer in New York, who 


| was pleading the cause of an infant plaintiff, took the child 


up in his arms, and presented it to the jury, suffused with 
tears. This had a great effect, till the opposite lawyer 


asked, what made him cry? ‘He pinched me,” answered 


one of | the little innocent. The whole court was convulsed with 
righter , laughter. 


| 
| «(Waar ever made you marry that old woman?” said a 
mother to her son. ‘ Because you always told me to pick 
_a wife like my mother,’’ was the dutiful reply. 


A LITTLE boy running along tripped and fell on the pave- 


His | ment. ‘Never mind, my little fellow,” said a bystander, 


body was laid out in a darkened, retired room, waiting to  ‘‘ you won’t feel the pain to-morrow.” ‘‘ Then,” answered 
be laid away in the cold, lone grave. His afflicted mother _ the little boy, « I won’t ery to-morrow.” 


and bereaved little sister went to look at the sweet face of | 


To dress a calf’s head—send a dandy to the barber. 


ha tn 
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In bull-fight days, a blacksmith who was rearing a bull abrupt, and quite flat, leaving a corner at the arm, and 
pup, induced his old father to go on all-fours to imitate the giving to the back quarter a light, rakish appearance. 
bull. The canine pupil pinned the old man by the nose. |The folding step is used in all first-class work of this kind; 
The son, disregarding parental roaring, exclaimed, ‘‘ Hold ‘some little change is given to the side swell, it being quite 
him, Growler, boy, hold him! Bear it, father, bear it; full on the door and flattening off considerably on the quar- 
it'll be the making of the pup!” : ters. The standing pillar is turned under a little more 
than it has been for a few years past. The tops are made 
hs eeeacy rie than one Inch sweep being given to 

y > ‘the bow—and the top of the top-rail is left straight.— Shoe 
Selections. ec | : 
| 


CARRIAGE FASHIONS FOR 1868. | WY 
Dame Fashion, who has for centuries back been content | ANiscellancous. 
to reign supreme over article of dress alone, has, in order | 
not to be behind in the race, in this age of progress, and| BronzinG.—Several methods are practiced of bronzing 
influenced by the spirit of the day, gone ‘‘ outside of the small articles made of iron, zinc, and other metals. One 
constitution,”” and instituted a code of laws from which /of the simplest is to mix bronze powder, which can be pur- 


_ there is no appeal, so that nothing which contributes to chased of various tints, with copal varnish, and apply the 


either the necessities and comforts of man is exempted. |varnish with a brush to the articles to be bronzed. Another 
Carriages, being among the luxuries, come in for a large way is to first varnish the articles with copal varnish, and 
share of attention from this fickle but powerful autocrat. |while the varnish is wet, to dust it over with bronze pow- 
To ask one of our ‘belles to ride next summer over der, and then bake the articles in an oven. The bronze 
the beautiful drives in ‘« Central Park ” in the same car- |powder sinks into the varnish in the baking process, and 
riage that she rode in last summer would be as great an [the surface is left very smooth. Another plan is to var- 
insult as to ask her to wear the same bonnet. The result nish the articles with what is known as French copal lac- 
of this closer adherence to fashion has been to produce a |quer, which is sold, of various colors, in the stores, and let 
complete revolution in the carriage-making business, and them dry, either in the atmosphere or in the oven. Whatis 
our leading shops now employ men exclusively to devise called spirit lacquer is also sometimes used by dipping the 
something new. No pains or expense is spared, if thereby articles into it, and after removing them, setting the adhering 
one manufacturer may gain an advantage over another in |lacquer on fire and letting it burn until the spirit is all 
bringing out novelties. The elegant proportions of many |burned out.— American Artizan. 
of the carriages now made, together with the luxurious | Jy ae Rep River Serriemenv of British North America, 
ease attained, attest the good effect of this rivalry. ‘some four hundred of the inhabitants have met in conven- 
_ The leading carriage with the bon ton is the landau. It tion and formed a government of their own, for the reason 
is made much lighter than formerly, and ‘hung off” on |that they were too far away to enjoy any at the hands of 
“C” springs, an iron perch being used; we have seen |the British authorities. They have elected a President, 


some hung off «in platform carriage part,” but the C |adopted laws, defined their boundaries, and put in motion 
spring is considered the most elegant style. The bodies (1) the machinery of government. : 


are generally made with a compass sweep bottom and a : : : 
orl a The high boot seems A take the lead, , NBWSPAPER wrappers down South—Confederate specie 
although the ‘‘metropolitan,” with richly carved legs, is bonds. 
also much used. The belt mouldings are made perfectly | HoRacz Gree.ey thinks that no reform can be had so 
straight, all being beveled more or less, the fluted and |casily, or so quickly, as through the liberal education of 
rounded mouldings having been laid aside for the present. the masses, 


The latest novelty in the way of a landau is an imported | “TH following rule by which counterfeit greenbacks or | 
specimen from Prussia; it is between the calash and the |National Bank notes may be detected, has lately been dis- | 


landau, when the top is up, and presents the same appear- covered, and which, upon thorough trial, has proved infal- 
ance as the calash: it has glass front quarters and a glass |lible, will be of interest to many of our readers. It is this: 


er Se ee 


in front; when the top is to be let down the front glass Divide the Jast two figures of the number of the bill by | 


drops in the same way as in acoach, while the quarter lights four, and if one remain, the letter on the genuine will be 
slide mm the door and drop down like the door light; the |A; if two remain, it will be B; if three, C; should there 
top then lets down as in the landau. ibe no remainder, the letter will be D. For example, a note 

Next to thelandau in popular favor is the clarence coach. is registered 2,461; divide sixty-one by four and you have 


This, while it has the same general appearance as last year. ‘one remaining. According to the rule the letter on the 


has undergone many changes in the minor details; the full note will be A. In case the rule fails, be certain that the | 


compass sweep is given to the front, with two sliding bill is counterfeit.” 

frames, making the entire front of glass, which gives to | The above paragraph we clipped from the Philadelphia 
the carriage a very rich appearance. The front pillar is Ledger. -If the rule be an “infallible” one, as the Ledger 
made much heavier than formerly. The belt mouldings are confidently asserts it is, we have been, to an unfortunately 
straight and beveled, the same as in the landau; the circu- large extent, the victim of ‘‘misplaced confidence.” Re- 
lar boot is most in favor; the full sweep is done away with peated trials to test its ‘‘infallibility”’ gave us the morti- 
on the back corner pillar, and in licu of that the pillar fying information that either we had becn ‘‘taken in” in 
above the arm has but little sweep; not more than one ‘every case but one, or else that all those who rely on the 
inch from the bottom of the arm the pillar is cut off very said «infallibility ” aforesaid, will be. 


Pacis ing DIG) iin __ Sa ema asia 
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Apri. 5, 1868. 
I. D. Ware—Dear Sir :—You will find inclosed a stamp, 
for which I wish you to give me full particulars on the 
painting and varnishing of buggies; that is, how to apply 
the paint; next, how to varnish for durability and smooth- 
ness. This information is necessary to me on this account: 
buggies painted and varnished here cannot compare to the 


_ Eastern work for smoothness and durability. When I 
receive the above imformation, I will subscribe for your 


| 6 JOURNAL. 


Very respectfully, yours, sl ad 


Just previous to going to press we received the above 


_ document, and as the “ devil’ had just dropped in for matter 


| author. 


to fill up this column, we concluded we could not better 
amuse our readers than by ventilating this piece of what 
we don’t like to call impudence, but which we must con- 
fess sounds mightily like it. Wesimply suppress the name 
for fear of hurting the feelings of its decidedly modest 
In pursuance of his request, minus the twenty- 


_ five cents which we invariably charge for sample copies, 
' we sent him a copy of the February number, for which 


' prepare an article for Mr. * 


piece of kindness he expresses his gratitude as above. We 
cannot but characterize our correspondent’s actions as of a 
deucedly frigid nature, altogether unsuited for a climate no 
further distant from the tropics than the Quaker City. Oh, 
by all means; our painting editor has abundant time to 
* *, which, correctly done, 


would fill at least a half dozen columns of the JouRNAL, 
' and he possibly may do so, but we would advise Mr. * * * 
- not to wear out too much shoe leather in going to the P.O. 
| to look after “that answer,” as it is probable he may be 
_ disappointed. 


Pervodicals. 


We have received the April GaLaxy. It is announced 
that there has been a change in its proprietorship, and that 
it will hereafter contain about fifty per cent. more matter— 
making it, with one exception, the largest magazine in the 


_ country. They also announce that the illustrations will 
_ hereafter receive greater attention, at least three of which 


| variety of other matter. 


are promised with each number, and when is added to this 
attraction the imposing array of established and rising 
talent which contributes to its pages, we fail to see any 
obstacle in its road to success.—Sheldon & Co., New York. 

Peterson’s Lapres’ NavioNaL increases in interest 
monthly. The April number contains the introductory 
chapters of ‘‘The Tragedy of Fauquier,’’ which promises 
to prove entertaining ; a sprightly little sketch by Francis 
Lee, entitled «« Two Bites of a Cherry,” with the usual 


Ouiver Optic pays his respects weekly, and with that 
none too often. To that portion of our population who 
are to be our law-makers, doctors, mechanics, &c., when 
those who are at present performing those functions shall 
have returned dust unto dust, we can recommend no better 
investment for their spare change than the purchase of the 


attractive matter found between the covers of Oliver’s 
weekly. 


The Lapiss’ Friunp, for April, contains a particularly 


pleasing steel engraving, «« The Work of a Day,” by Mrs. 
Margaret Hosmer, the first parts of a translation from 


| the German called ‘ The Counsel of the Diplomatist,”’ the 


usual short sketches, and a faithful recount of Dame 
Eashion’s caprices during the month. 


The March issue of our valued exchange, Toe PRINTERS’ 
CircuLaR, reached us too late for a notice of its enlarge- 
ment in our last number. The size of the CrrcuLaR has 
been increased to thirty-two pages, while the subscription 
remains at the old rates. The typography of the CrrcuLAR 
is equal to anything we have yet seen. The typo commu- 
nity have an able and faithful friend in its editor and pro- 
prietor, and his efforts to please, we are happy to state, 
have elicited the healthy co-operation and commendation 
of the entire trade. 


It is ever a pleasure to us to record the advance of any 
of labor’s mouth-pieces to an increased sphere of useful- 
ness. The WELCOME WORKMAN, as a necessary conse- 
quence of the efforts of its indefatigable editor and pro- 
prietor, is fast stealing a march into the good graces of the 
laboring public. Brother Fincher is, at present, on the 
tramp, and we understand that from each city or town he 
visits he is sending home substantial evidence of his having 
been there. . 


The LirtLe Corporat is, in our opinion, a dainty little 
bijou, containing gems of originality exceeded in merit 
and interest-creating properties by no other monthly of the 
kind published. We look each month for an improvement 
on the last, and have never been disappointed yet.—A. L. 
Sewell, Chicago. 


Aecent Inventions, 


Axte Box.—Henry B. Pitner, Laporte, Ind.— This in- 
vention consists in an iron thimble or slieve, provided on 
each end in the inside with a screw thread, into which are 
fitted ends of brass or composition, or other metal softer 
than iron, in such a way that said metallic ends will not 
turn in the box, and so that the axle bears only upon the 
softer metal. 


Tweers.—John P. Himberg, Frederick City, Md.— 
This invention relates to a new tweers, which is so arranged 
that the centre part or ring can be easily taken out when- 
ever desired, but not accidentally, by a boor or stirrer, and 
that it can be easily cleaned and be taken apart whenever 
desired, and that it may conduct a strong blast of air to 
the fire. 


Wuirrvterrer. -L. G. Bankly, Fairview, Ohio.—This 
invention consists in attaching the whiffletree to a spring, 
which supports it and allows it to yield to a certain extent 
when any sudden force is brought to bear upon it, thereby 
preventing it from being broken, as well as rendering its 
action easier for the horse, and imparting a steadier motion 
to the carriage. 

SELF-actING Wacon Braxz.—J. A. & W. W. Williams, 
Matoon, [ll.—This invention relates to an improvement in 
a wagon brake or wheel lock, and consists in a self-acting 
arrangement of the brake in connection with the swingletrees 
of a wagon or other vehicle. 


in en 
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Top Props ror CarriacEs.—John F. Mullin, New York Axles, long, common, per Ib. 


City.—This invention consists in so forming the prop that | 


the working of the joint up and down shall not loosen the | | cor 


nut by which the joint is fastened to the prop. 


AXLES FOR VEHICLES.— 


William Knoch, Allegheny City, | 


Pa.—This invention relates to a new manner of arranging | 


the spindles around wagon axles, so that the hub can be. 


easily oiled, and that the spindle can be easily replaced | 


when desired. 


Odlanted. 


Short Advertisements inserted in this column at 50 cents per 
line each insertion. 


Wanrtep—A first-class Coach Painter for this city. 


Wanrep—A purchaser for a Coach Factory in Mt. 
Pleasant, C. W. See advertisement. 


-, 7c.; leather washer, 7c. per 

Sport, Solid 132,830 per sett, % and Lin., $3.75; 144, ae 95: YY, 
4, $73 4, $8.50. 

Wilmington. C. H. Short, plain taper, 7g and 1 in., $4.50; 114, 

$5.00; 14, $6.00; 134, $8; 134, $10.25. sa 

Fame bred taper, % and 1 in., $5; 1%, $5.50; 124, $6.75; 134, $9; 

« Halt pat % and 1 inch, $5.00; 11%, $6.25; 11%, $8; 136, $11; 134, 


al ons Par pat., 7g and 1in., $6.50; 124, $7.50; 114, $9.50; 134, 

Plain long ee % and 1 in., $5.50; 124, $6.50; 114, $8.25; 13¢, 

$10.25; Wg, $1525. e : - 
mprove eon ong, 7% and 1 in., $6.00; 11%, $7.00; 144, $9; 

jpprored ARSEN g $ Yes $ 4, $ 

Archimedian. A te impr oved taper, No. ~ K Zz and 1 in., $5.50; 

14%, $6.50; 114, $7.75; 134, $1 1, $1 2.50. 

Half pat., taper No. 3, ae and in., $6.00; 14, 

$7; 144, $8.25; 134, $10.50: 134, $13. 

Long, improv eds taper, No. Dy and Linch, eio0 : 

14, $8.50; 114, $10.2: 293 184, $13.50; 114, $16.50. 

Half pat., No. 4, % and I inch, $8.00; 124, $9.00; 

144, $10.75; 134, $14; $17.00. 

The Archimedian axles are all case ialindiel they can be made 


ee 


“6 


| of Salisbury and Lowmcor iron at an average advance on prices 


| here quoted of $1 to $2.50 per sett. 
| steel converted by, the celebrated Bessemer 
' excelled. Price of short half’ pat., per sett, 3 
| inch, $13. Long do., 94, $13; 74, $14; 


Wantep—A situation as Foreman by a competent — 


Wheel-maker. 


WanrtrEeD—An energetic Coach-Maker, of good character, 
steady habits and small capital, to take a shop in the South. 


Wantep—A purchaser for a Carriage Factory in Syra- | 


cuse, N. ¥Y. Good commodious building and excellent ' 


locality. See advertisement. 


An axle of this brand is also 
TOCESS ; it cannot be 

4 inch, $11; %, $12: 1 
1 inch, $15. 


Bands, silvered, rim, light, per sett, 3inch and under, 85e.; larger 
sizes advanee 7c. per sett for 4% of an inch. Heavy rim, o1ns 
and under, 95c.; 10 cents per sett advance per one-eighth. 

ixtra heavy rim. 3inch and under, $1.35; 10 cents per sett 
advance per one-eighth. Philadelphia bands, same prices as 
rim. Central Park, silvered inside, 3 inch and under, $1.50 
per sett; full silvered, do., 8 inch and under, $1.65. Close 
plated on composition rim, ‘tight, 8 inch and under, $1.81; do. 
heavy, 3 inch and under, $2. 20; do. . extra heavy, 3 inch, $2. 48; 
10 cents per sett advance for each one. eighth. ‘Turned iron 
rim bands, 144 inch deep, 3 inch and under, 40c.: do., 134 in., 
3 inch and under, 45c.; large sizes, 5c. per sett advance each 
one-eighth. 


| Basket-weod imitation, for panels, per foot 60c. 


_ Buttons, japanned, per er., 15e. 


Wantep—900, or any number over that, of Coach- 


Makers throughout the country to subscribe this month | 
for the CoacH-MaKkERS’ INTERNATIONALJOURNAL. Balance 
of this volume, six numbers, for ONE DOLLAR. Also, all 
manufacturers of, or dealers in, Coach-Makers’ materials, 
or patentees of articles of any description at all interesting | 
to Coach-Makers, to advertise in the JOURNAL. 


Wantep—<A situation, in “Pile city, by a good er) 


maker and Draughtsman. 


An opportunity the like of which seldom offers itself. 
particulars, address this office. 


For | 


PRICES CURRENT OF CARRIAGE MATERIALS, 


REVISED AND CORRECTED MONTHLY BY SCOTT & DAY, 
No. 38 North Third Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 1, 1868. 


Apron hooks and rings, per gross, japanned, $1. 20 to $1.50; silvered, $9. 


snaps, silvered, per gross, $5.25. 
presips, Coleman’ 8 Philadelphia List price, per doz.: No. 0, 70c.; 
No. 1, 70c.; No. 2, 70c-; No. 3, 782.; No. 4, 97c.; No. 5, 97c.- 45 
per cent. yr Beatle 
Forged, Coleman’s Philadelphia List price, per doz.; No. 0, 
et No. 1, $1.05; No. 2, $1-05; No. 3, $1.10; No. 4, $1.20; No.5, 
1.30. 40 per cent. discount. 

Seward’s patent, nett, per doz., 5-16, No. 1, 80c.; N 


0. 2, 86c.; No. 
8, 92c.: No. 4, $1.00; No. 5, $1.15. 


Seward’s Patent, per doz., 3, No. Ji ell? : Noi -2, $1.25: No..| 
| 


3, $1.40; No. 4, $1.70. 


| 


| 


; sreat gr., $1.75; silvered, per gr., 40c. 
Bolts, Coleman’s Philadelphia, 45 per cent discount from list. 
Clip King bolts, per dozen. Nos. 1 and 2 5 OTUs 
Buckles, Japanned, W.H.S., per gross, 5 inch, 62¢e.; 
1 inch, $1.30. 
—! per yard, 17 to 20c. 
Carpet, per yard, Brussels, $1. 90; Velvet, writ 40 to $2.75. 
Oil cloth, per yard, %, 560. to 75e- 3 3 4-4, 55 to 85c. 


Bl; 


34, 76¢. ; 
% 


| Castings, mall, per lb. ,13%%e. 
Cord, seaming, per lb., 25c. 


Cloths, oe Se yard, indigo wool-dyed, $2.25 to $3.50; Zephyrs 
ey 


body, per yard, ae wool-dyed, $3.75 to $4.50. 


“ 


. Coteline, per yard, $4 to $ 


_ Dashes, bugey, per dozen, rough, $20; 


: . » iG j acct 1S : Oe } 
Wanvrep—A purchaser for a Carriage Factory in Georgia. | Door handles, per, oaiv: silvorod, fae. to W1an; towk ven sual See. 
t 


Curtain fr ames, per “boa japanned and. silver, $1.10 to 1.50. 

Damask, German cotton, double width, per piece 30 yards, $18; 
do., Union, $30 to $38; Nnglish worsted, from $1.50 to $2 per 
yard; Rattinet, 60c. to 80e. per yard. 

silver plated, $28. 

ated dash collars, per dozen, 14 in., $3.50: 5-16, $3.50; 3¢, $4. 


0 $2. 


| Drugget, felt, per yard, $1.75 to $2. 


78> 
Belongs ba dozen yards, Mohair, 2 inch, $2; 


Enameled cloth, per yard, muslin, 5-4, 86e.: 6-4, 55e.: drilling, 
5-4, 48e.; 48 inch, 52c.; 6-4, ‘68e. ; duck, 5-4, 70c-; 
50 inch, 75e. 3 6-4, 80c.: pat. tan back muslin, 
5-4, 50e.; do., “drill, 5-4, 62c. ; 48 inch, 65e.: flock 
back drill, 48 inch, $1.00; do., muslin, 90¢.; vul- 
canized rubber drill, 48 inch, SledOe 

Feiloe plates, wr ought, per lb., 18¢ 


Fifth wheels, Cincinnati pat., ea., wig $1.50: 34,1.75: New York pat., 


5 $l. 2S 4 $1. Sots 
3 inch, $3; 4 inch, $4; 
144 inch, $1 to $2; 2 ‘inch, $1.50 to $2.50; 214 inch, $1.75 
hay ve com. worsted, 45e.; rug or carpet fringe, 6c. to 12c. 
per yard. 
Hair, curled, per Ib., H. . B., 19¢.; No. 224, 38¢. ; hog, 17e.: best 
picked, from 250. to 50e. 
Knobs, per gross, com. japanned, 45c.; fine japanned English, $1.50; 
silver capped, 60c.; silvered, $1. 50; do., English, $3.50. 
Button-holes, pat., metal edge, gum centre. A new article: 
for quickness and simplicity of application it has no equal 
Price, per gross, $4. 
Laces, age per yard, worsted, 3le.; do., silk stripe, 2}4 inch, 25e. to 
C3 silk broche, 234 inch, "Be. to 90c.; narrow worsted, 8¢-; 
silk stripe, 101e.; silk barred, 13)<e. 


oe 


a 
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Lamps, per pair, fine, $15 to $20. 

Leather, per foot, dash, No.1, 14c., do., No. 2, 1le.; . railing and collar, 
24e. to 25e.; enameled top, No. 1, 25¢. to Qic.; do., No. 2, 24e.; 

enameled trimming, 2d4e. 

Loops, fine japanned, metal pockets, for curtain strap ends. A 
recent improvement which meets with great approbation, 

and will supersede anything of the kind heretofore used. 
Sold at $7.00 per gross. 

Moss, per Ib., 10e. to 12e. 

Mouldings, plated, per foot, 14 to 44 inch, 12e¢. to 18e., gone door, per 

lb., 20c.; cane, dressed, per M. feet, 3-16, $5; Vin. $8.50; 


5-16, $10.50; 1% inch, $12. 
Machines, hub bie ig machine, each, small, $18; med., ex. jaws, $21; 
arge, $2 
. spoke tenoning machine, each, small, i large, $25. 
oe bolt eutting , $12.00; No. 
2, $15: No. 3, $17.50; No. 4, $20. 


pat. adjustable hollow auger, per doz., No. 1, cuts % to 74 
Ths. $30; No. 2, cuts 34 to 1 inch, $30; No.3, cuts ’ to 1 
inch, $40. 

Name plates, per dozen, engraved, German silver, $3.75; do., real 
silver, $3.7 Me do., real silver, struck up in die, with 
name, $2.50 

Nails. lining, japanned and silver, 5c. per paper of 100; ex. quality 

16¢. per gross: solid head, English, per gross, $1. 62: extra silver 
band, 20c. per gr.: ivory head, per gr., 35c.: do., pin head. 38e. 

Ornaments, real silver, 49, 50 to $4.50 per gross. 

Sand paper, star and flint, per ream, $4.50 to $6.00. 

Screws, Eagle, gimlet point, wood, 40 per cent. discount from List. 

Ivory head, $5.50 per gross. 


Screw Clamps, per dozen, patent No. 1, 244 inch, $5.50; No. 2, 344, 
in., $7.2 Vo. 3, 4 in. $9: No. 4, 5% in., $11. 
f improved No. 0, $5.50: aie aie inch, $5: No. 2, 4% 
in., $7.50; No. 3, 6 in. $12: 0 in., $20. 
common, No. 0, 3 inch, $5. oy ike J, 214 in., $4. a No. 
14%, 3 inch, $5; No. 2, 4inch, oT: No. 3, 514 in 
* Gibbs’ pat., ‘4 in., $5.50: 6 in., $6.50; 9in., $7.50: idin., $8. 
Scrims for canvassing, per yard, de. to 186. 
Shaft couplings, i aiga s, per dozen pair, No.1, plain black, $9.50; 
ao-, Bright,’ $11.257 Noe 2. plain black, $8.75; do., 
Bright, $10.50 : New York, pat. bla¢k, $11.75; do., 
Bright, $13.75; Baltimore pat. black, $12.50: Bright, 
$14.50; Nos. 1 and 2 Philadelphia pat. black, $13.75; 
Bright, $16.25, 
. Wilcox’s light Lin., $12.75; do., heavy, 1 in., $13.25; 
1% inch, $ 
Clapp’s < scoh t, $1.50 per sett. 
Shaft rubber, Chapman’s, per dozen pairs, $6.70. 
Shaft coro silvered, per doz. pairs, plain, 34 in., $1.65; 74, $1.80; 
: 1 inch, $1. 95, 114. $2.10: 144, $2.25 
ft =, ae $2.05: %, $2.20: 1 ‘inch, $2.35; 14, $2.50; 
Ay $2. 
oe close plated on brass. ball, 24in» 835% $5.75: 1 in., $6.25. 
© ex. heavy, plain, 74, $8; 1 inch, $9. 
Sockets, nol ed, per dozen, plain, 14 inch, $3.7 753 136, $4.25 ; 


rf ball, 1% nek: $4.50; 133, 85; 124, $5.50. 

x neck yoke, silvered, per dozen pairs, 34 in., $5.50 ; Ys $6. 

Warburton & Bendir’s Seroll Ends, manufacturers’ prices, 
35 to 45 per sett, 4 pieces; for perch and headblocks, 20e, 
per pair. 

Slat irons, wrought, Philadel vhia pat., per dozen setts, 4 bows, $8.25; 

5 bows, $10.50. 

New York pat., per doz. setts, 4 bows, $12. 

Bidwell’s pat., 4 bows, per sett, rough, short, 50c.; 1 long 

iron, d6e. 

japanned, short, 55c. 
é plated, short, Si. 20: 


6c 


ce 


‘ 


be 
6c 


6G 


; 1 long iron, 62. 
i long iron, $1.37. 


Turned collars, per doz-. 35 per cent. oe ey from list, os 20¢.. 5-16, 
Je 34 31: 7-16, $1.25; 14, $1.50; 9-16, $1. 70; 4, $2; x, 
Springs, Rowland’s Ba : y+ per lb., 14 inch and wider, black, 15c.; 


Bright, 16c.; 1 + Le per Ib. more. 
? Bright tempered sain lb., 14 in., 20¢.; 


“s 


144 in., 19¢e. 
Spring Perch Co.’s, tempered, 26¢e. to B0e. 
Spring Libary cast, per lb., 1) ‘ inch and wider, lidc.: under 14 in., 17¢. 
Secew edes, east, per Ib, 4, ineh and wider, Wien; under, 11%e. 
Steel, ‘Tire, Swedes, “ 10%4e.; 1%, ‘11 le.; 
é, 1134e. : 34x3-16 and 4 and %& 120.; ; dex, 13e. 
Stump Yoints, rough, per doz., 1% in., $1.35; 9-16, $1.50: 
long plated, per doz., Mei in.. 36; 9-16, 86. 6. 
Tassels, holder, per dozen, worsted, $3 to $5; silk do., $5 fi $12. 
Curtain, silk, per doz., $3 to $4.50; acorns, per doz., $1.38. 
Top props, silvered, per sett, common, 3lc¢.: extra, 70c. to 90c.; 
Thomas’ patent. mall., japanned, 56c.; with plated nuts 
and rivets, $1.20; Thomas’ wrought japanned, 70c.; 
with plated nuts and rivets, $1.35. 
Thread, Ag pai ee ber iba Bide 25, $1. 30; No. 30, $1.50; No. 


“Shoe, H. B., bse ies No. 10, 75c. to $1; No. 3, $1.10 te $140; 
No. 12, $1.40 to 
" dark blue, en No. 10, $1.25; No.3, $1.75: No. 12, $2. 


“ —~ machine, Marshall’ 8, Shrewsbury, black, No. 432, $3 ; No. 582, 


$3.50; No. 632, $4.00: white, 50c. Bet Ib. extra. 

Barbour’s, fancy colors, No. , 52.80; No. 532, 

$3.30: No. 632, $4.00; white, 40c. a Ib. extra. 

Thread, machine, Barbour" s,0n spools, fancy colors, No. 25, $1.90; No. 
30, $2.10; No. 35, $2.40; white, 40c. per lb. extra. 

Tufts, per gross, BR Pho ek: 18c. 

Twine, tufting, per lb,, No. 16, 55¢.; best mattress, 85ce. 

Whip ‘gama rabbis Ps dozen, No. 1, $8.50; No. 2,89; No.3 


9. 
Whip sockets, soft rubber, per dozen, No. B, $3.50; No. ©, $3.75. 


be “ 


improved, all black, per dozen, $1.75; black, silver i 


top, $2. 
improved, cov. and stitched, per doz., $2; silver top, 


af 


Whip socket fasteners, $3.25 per dozen pairs. 
Whittle-tree plates, Morse’s patent wrought, $2.25 per dozen pairs. 
W ooD-work. 
Bows, per bundle of 4 pe long wagon, $4.75; buggy, $3.75; post, 
2 setts in bundle, $3. 
Felloes, hickory, per sett, i 11 6, 114, $2.25: 26 $2.75; 114, $3.25; dou- 
ble extra, 50c. per set on these pric ° 
“ ash and red oak, per sett, 1, 1% Vas 31 25 : 1%, $1,50; 144, $1.75. 
white oak, 50; $1.75: “ $2.13. 
“sulky, ash and red oak, per sett, 1, “Tig 144, $1; 136, $1.13. 
ad hickory, per sett, 1, 14%, 14%, $1.50; se F 
eels me ee ip 234 to 5% ine. diam., me sett, No. 1, 90c.; ex- 
tra, $1.10 to $1.40; oa extra, $2 to $2.28. 
Poles, hickory, per dozen, rough, $12; finished, $16. 
Shafts, gneey, 7, hickory per dozen pair, rough, 144 in., $11; 13% in., 
: fihished do., $12. 
- as hickory, per dozen pair, rough 1)4 inch $12; 134 inch, 
$16; finished do., $60. 


“ 


be 


heel, $30; grocery, $20. 
Sleigh runners, oak and ash, per pair, 14 to 144 inch, $1.38. 
Seat rails, whole, hickory, 37 per dozen ; lazy backs, $8 per dozen. 
Seat arms, per dozen -pairs, $1.25. 
Spokes, buggy, hickory, per sett, 144 
tra, $3.60; double extra, 


| Seats, carriage, patent bent: back, rail = arms in one solid piece |} 


each, finished, $4; unfinished, $1.3 
Wheels, finished, hickory, buggy, $10 to S18 per sett. 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES. 


CORRECTED BY FELTON, RAU & SIBLEY, 
136, 188 and 140 North Fourth Street. 


VARNISHES—finishing body, eee pale, $5.00; finishing body, No. 1, 
pale, $4.50; finishing body, No.1, hard drying, $4.50; carriage, No.1 


express, hickory, per doz. pair, rough, bent heel, $36; straight — 


inch and under, No.1, $3; ex- 


light color, $t. carriage, No. 2, $3. 50; rubbing light color, $3. 50; mix. i a 


ing or color. $2.75; Harland & Son’s English, $10.25 ; Noble & Hoar’s. 
English, $9.50; black enamel English for carriage tops, $9; black 
enamel American for car riage tops, Ee 

Painrs—Black—Raven’s Wing drop, per lb., 45c-; refined 7 lish — 
drop, 30c.; No. 1 English drop, 250.5 No.) patent drop, 20c. 3 
refined lamp, 40c.; extra coach- -painters’ lamp, 30¢.; refined coach- 

painters’ lamp, 25¢.; Germantown, 18e. 

Blues—Pure Chinese, per ib., $1.20; No.1 Prussian, 70c.; No. 2 Prus- 
sian, 50c.; Ultramarine, No. 0, $1; No. 1, 75e.; B, om celestial, 20c. 
Greens—Pure chrome, L.M. & D. shades, per lb., ; extra dark, 
30c.; bronze or quaker, 20c.: pure emerald, 55c.; a Paris, 55ce. ; 

Brunswick, 15e. 

Reds—Best carmine, No. 40, per ounce, $1.75; fine crimson or claret 
lake, per lb., $3.50; best rose pink, 20c.; pure Indian red, 20¢. 
Vermillions—Eneli ish pale, $1.60: deep, $1.50, German gothic pale, 
$1.50; deep, $1.50: Chinese, $1.60; Trieste, $1.25; Italian, 45ce.; 
American, 35e. : English Venetian, 5c.; red lead, 15¢ ' 

Whites—Pure lead, per 1b., 141c.; Colorado lead, 13¢.; Nevads ke. 
Hanged 9e.; Cremnitz, for striping, 350. ; whiting, 4e.; pure dry 
ead, 15c. 


Yellows—Pure chrome. L. M. & D. shades, per lb., 35¢.; Orange do., 


45¢.: Brandon, 4c.: French ochre, 5e.; English stone ochre, 12e.; 
English-chrome, $1.10; French do., $1.20. 
Miscellaneous—Drying Japan, $2.00; a nan 70e. 3 
$1.35; English filling, per lb., 15e.; English rubbing stone, 13¢.; 
pumice stone, ground and lump, selected, 10e. 
BRUSHES. 
Paint—0, 65e, ; 00. 7. 75¢e. 


: 000. 85e.; C000, 95e. 
Varnish—0, 75c.: 00, 85¢.: 000, 95e. s 0000, $1.10. 
Badger hair flowine, per inch, $1; Fitch do., $1; 
ing pencils, assorted, per dozen, ‘450. : : sable d Oo 


Best Paint Mills—Large, $8; small, $6.50. 


Eddy’s | 


linseed oil, 


ge wel’s hair strip- | 


; ment. 
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A FEW DAYS FROM HOME. 


During the month last past we considered it expedient to 
pay a visit to several ef our neighboring cities, the object being 
to see what progress the JourNa had made in popularity, 
and we selected Wilmington, Baltimore and Washington as 
our line of march. We found the several carriage factories 
it was our pleasure to visit quite busy, and ascertained that 
hands of all branches were in good demand. There are, 
however, but few sales made, Spring having been appa- 
rently so loth to make his presence known. In Washington 
we were indebted to Friend Reynolds for an introduction 
to the various shops located at the head-quarters of the 
nation. Although considerable work is done there, there 
are but few factories properly adapted to the manufacture 
of carriages. We had expected better things of a city 
where yearly congregate so many representatives of the 
beauty and talent of our country, but instead we found 
there is considerable field for improvement. While there 
we were shown a thill coupling, the invention of Mr. 
McDermott, which assuredly is a valuable improvement 
upon the ordinary coupling. We expect soon to be able 
to give our readers the benefit of a design and an advertise- 
Our stay at the Capitol was necessarily short, and 
we were unfortunately denied the opportunity of paying 
our humble devotions to his Excellency, the President, or 
the indefatigable five who are so assiduously laboring to 
have his fare paid to Tennessee. We reached Baltimore 
late on Saturday evening, and spent the Sabbath pleasura- 
bly with our old Friend Camper, to whom we are much 
indebted for helping us make our presence and business 
known to the Coach-Makers of the «‘Monumental C ity.” 
We are also under obligations to Friend Richardson for 


his kindness in escorting us through the various shops. 
Many of the craft gave us undeniable evidence of their 
appreciation of our JoURNAL by readily handing us their 
subscription. As in Washington, we found the factories 
deplorably built; in fact, we believe that Baltimore has the 
poorest shops of any city of importance in the country. 
While there we visited the well-known firms of Mackenzie 
Brothers, and Jenkins & Son. Both of these houses do an 
extensive business in the carriage hardware line. We 
found them ‘chuck full” of business. They doubtless 
ascribe some little of their popularity to the influence exerted 
by the JouRNAL, as they very readily gave us permission 
to continue their advertisement for another year. Returning 
our thanks to our numerous friends in Baltimore, we started 
for Wilmington. The City of Wilmington, although much 
smaller than its sisters, is virtually a carriage-making city, 
and far ahead of the others in the appointments of its 
factories; in fact, there is no other city in the country, as 
far as our observation has gone, which excels Wilmington 
in this particular. The salesrooms are large and calculated 
for show; the workrooms well lighted, ventilated and con- 
veniently constructed for the business. The comfort of 
the workman is made a consideration, and the factories are 
not remodelings of old dwellings, or built with a view to 
having them altered into dwellings or stores hereafter. 
There is some incentive for a mechanic to labor in a building 
of this kind, and the liberality of the proprietor is returned 
tenfold by the quantity and quality of the work his 
hands put up for him. Most of the work manufactured 
there being built for exportation, but little was done during 
the winter, but with the dawning of spring we found them 


running full force. ‘The city contains ten or twelve large 
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| factories, running from twenty to seventy-five hands each 
during the busy season. Our expectations here were more 
than realized, as we have been compelled to devote several 
pages of our mail book, (which is not of quite the smallest 
kind,) to this city’s list. We found that but few hesitated 
to subscribe for a work containing so much information at 
so little cost, and whose editor does not fear to encounter 
that prejudice caused ‘on account of our record in the 
cause of Trades’ Unionism,’’ even if that record be one of 
denunciation of the short-comings of those from whom we 
are happy at being able to assert we derive a material sup- 
port. Our idea is that Trades’ Unionism is nof ‘ based 
upon the right of the many to coerce the few,”’ but it is 
based upon the right of ‘the many” to resist the coercion 
‘cof the few.’? At some future time we shall give a more 
extended notice of the Wilmington manufactories. 
Previous to our departure for home, we visited the es- 
tablishment of Messrs. Carswell & Vandenbraak, situate 
on the corner of Second and Orange streets. Being prac- 
tical mechanics, and starting from a small beginning in a 
cellar, about 15 years ago, and being careful to do nothing 
but first-class work, they have steadily increased from six 
set per week to near three hundred, running thirty lathes, 
and employing from thirty to forty hands. It seems almost 
needless for us to make favorable mention of the quality or 
durability of the work put up at this establishment. Very 
‘few manufacturers are unacquainted with their axles, and 
we can give them but little additional publicity as the name 
of Carswell & Vandenbraak is probably as well known, in 
connection with the manufacture of axles, as is that of 
Horstman in connection with coach laces. We trust they 
may continue to receive the patronage they so justly merit. 
We cannot close our article without returning our sin- 
cere and heartfelt thanks for the many hospitalities ex- 
tended to us at every place we visited, and we hope the 
opportunity may be afforded us of giving expression to 
such thanks in a more substantial manner than can be 
done by empty words. During the coming month we anti- 
cipate dropping in upon several friends in other sections, 
and we hope a similar welcome there. 
CUM. «Vege 
(> Our attention was directed, a few days since, to a 
very simple, yet durable and useful invention for Thill 
Coupling, patented by Mr. Gardner, of the firm of G. W. 
Watson & Co., of this city. By this mode of construction, 
the shafts or pole can be removed in a moment, which is 
something very much desired by livery men, or those 
cramped for want of carriage room. At the same time, 
the safety part, which concerns all more than anything 
else, is beyond question ; doubtless it will soon come in 
general use. .We expect soon to furnish our readers with 
an engraving, accompanied by an advertisement. 


We venture the assertion, with but little fear of contra- 
diction, that of the entire laboring population of the United 
States there are not more than ten, if that many, in every 
hundred who do not favor the principles laid down in the 
platform of the National Labor Congress adopted at Chi- 
cago. We also venture the assertion, with but little cause 
to fear its refutation, that of each ninety, there are not 
three who are, to-day, willing to cast aside party preju- 
dices and predilections, and come out squarely in support 
of an Independent Labor Reform ticket, if the other popu- 


lar issues of the day enter into the canvass and are not | 


adopted as part and parcel of the platform upon which the 
reform advocates assay to carry their point. 
ledge of this fact upon which so many of the more earnest 
and better informed of our advance guard base their objec- 
tion to the formation of a separate and independent party» 
and not to a desire tack on to any particular one of the 
present parties the principles of reform, so as to swamp 
its political antagonist. We ask no further proof of the 
assertions made above than the many abortive attempts 
that have already been made, in different sections of the 
country, to organize under an independent banner, Such 
successes as the attempts have met with, have been inva- 
riably qualified, as well as short lived—as witness, the late 
attempt in Cincinnati. 

Gen. Cary was sent to Congress, not alone by the vote 
of those who consider the principles of labor reform the 


most important issue of the day, but by their vote com- | 


bined with that of the Democratic party, who, in order to 
defeat the Republican ticket, agreed, as a forlorn hope, to 
support the workingmen’s nomination of General Cary. 
In addition to this, it must be remembered that the West- 
ern policy in regard to the payment of the public debt, and 
the establishment of a universal paper currency not liable 
to continual inflations, entered largely into the canvass. 
Upon this one point the West, and those who are in real 
earnest in the cause of labor reform, are a unit; while in 
the Kast, we are sure of encountering much opposition upon 
this very ground. In addition to all this General Cary is 
a man very popular among the least prejudiced of both 
parties in his own district, and here we take occasion to 


It is a know- | 


say that this popularity is fast extending itself into all | 


sections of the country, and among the more honest of all 
parties. His frank and manly course, his persistent oppo- 
sition to identifying himself with either of the factions in 


Congress, and his evident earnestness in his advocacy of © 


the measures to advance which he was sent to the capital, 
mark him as a rising man. 
sent purpose.”’ 


But ‘this is not unto our pre- © 


In the late election where the workingman’s ticket was | 


«clean and untrammeled by party issues,”’ and both other 
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parties struggled for the mastery, that ticket, which we 
would have rejoiced to have seen successful, sustained an 
inglorious defeat. Of all those who oppose the Indepen- 
dent party policy, we doubt if there be a single one who 
would not gladly give it all the aid in his power, if but the 
faintest plausible probability of success could be made 
apparent; but of no tutor can a lesson be learned so 
quickly, nor so well, as from experience, of that particular 
kind, commonly and most aptly termed dearly-bought. 
Every old hack of a politician in the country knows that 
a reverse does not merely mean the loss of that particular 
election at which the reverse occurs, but that it carries 
with it that host of petty crumb-grabbers who are ever to 
be found on the strong side, whether it be the right or the 
wrong one. This class is by no means a small one, for 
they are largely represented in all sections of the country, 
and, in many instances, hold what should be in our pos- 
session, could a unity of action be secured, the much 
_ coveted “balance of power.”’ No one acquainted with the 

political history of Pittsburgh could, for a moment, enter- 
tain a doubt that had the Democratic party put candidates 
into the field at the election for Mayor in December last 
the result would have been just as satisfactory, and not a 
whit more so than it was in Cincinnati at their late elec- 
tion. What we gained in Pittsburg by the election of 
Blackmore, and in Cincinnati by the election of Cary, is 
about the sum total of good accomplished by ‘ indepen- 
dent” action, when it really was not ‘independent ” 
action. 


| If, as we have endeavored to prove and think we have 
_ clearly shown, our remedy is not in the formation of a 
political party to act independent of the two parties of to- 
day, it is meet for those who think our only hope is through 
the ballot, should carefully canvass the subject and ascer- 
tain, if possible, whether the object cannot be attained in 
some other way. Now, although we firmly believe that 
the greater portion of those who supply their bread and 
butter by doing the country’s ‘‘ blowing ”’ are willing to 
concede that the first assertion made at the beginning of 
this article is correct, we have abundant proof that their 
actions are but slightly affected thereby. But if a way 
can be devised of securing an expression of the popular 
opinion of the principles enunciated by the Congress, and 
the result was to be, as we confidently expect, so largely 
in its favor, it is obvious that as much would then be ac- 
complished as it is possible to gain through legislation. 
Even the fear, now entertained by many of our leading 
men, that the principles of Labor Reform are gaining popu- 
larity, has caused a perceptible leaning towards our views 
of the question, a sort of a half and half acknowledgment 
that we may be right, which is, as yet, but a gentle ripple; 
but confirm this belief, make it unmistakable to them that 


not only do the people desire a radical change in the work- 
ing of our government, but they demand it as a right, and 
we swell it into a mighty current against which it will be 
impossible for our enemies to make a stand. 

If it be possible to get the expression of the people as to 
the advisability of granting the advances asked by labor’s 
advocates, without an amalgamation of them with the out- 
side issues of the day, of course the benefit accruing will 
be greatly increased. Our law-makers would then be 
positive of what they now only fear is the popular belief, 
and they would govern themselves and mould their actions 
accordingly. Confidence would be given those from among 
us who will not now combine because they anticipate that 
no good can come of it. Every demand we might make, 
if it were in accordance with the recognized principles of 
right and justice, would be accorded us, and all of that 
ilk who have so long been the cause of the general dearth 
in the pockets of the toiler would find an early political 
grave, while the day of labor’s emancipation would be 
brought nigh. It must be that there is some manner by 
which this can be effected, and it would be well if the sub- 
ject were to engage the attention of those who are conduct- 
ing the labor press, in order that at the session of the La- 
bor Congress, to convene in August next, the delegates 
may be fully posted and enabled to discuss the subject 
understandingly. As it is to-day, the mere favorable men- 
tion of the subject by a paper or papers ef one party shade 
excites a distrust of it among the supporters of the oppo- 
site party. All reason for this would then be removed, 
and we opine the task of those who have so steadfastly 
labored in the cause would soon show its first fruits, and 
continually grow less arduous and more hopeful. 


00-OPERATION. 


From an article in the March issue of the Galaxy, by 
Richard J. Hinton, and titled <‘ John Bright at Home,” 


we extract the following : 

‘« With the co-operative movement the name of Rochdale 
is most beneticially associated. It may not be out of place 
to state, while we are on the way to Mr. Bright’s residence, 
which is on the outskirts, but within the corporate limits 
of the town, that in addition to the twenty-six stores, ten 
reading-rooms and large library belonging to the Rochdale 
co-operators, there are also one of the largest cotton mills 
in England, the finest flouring mill in Lancashire, besides 
the very handsome business block just erected. The 
capital stock of these enterprises amounts to over a million 
and a half of dollars. All this is owned by mechanics and 
laborers. During our war the poor rates of this place were 
nearly $700,000 less than any town of similar size in the 
manufacturing districts. This was under the distress pro- 
duced by the ‘ cotton faming,’”’ 

Workingmen of America, this is but a simple statement 
of facts; but oh! what a conviction it must carry with it. 


The most powerful arguments, presented in a rhetorical 


iy 
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flourish of words, is not as convincing proof of the effec- 
tiveness of co-operation, as an alleviator of the miseries 
and privations that beset the toiler at every turn, in these 
days of inequality, when labor does the work and idle 
capital reaps the reward, as is this plain simple statement: 
‘«« During our war the poor rates of this place were nearly 


$700,000 less than any town of similar size in the manu fac- 


turing districts.” With the benefits of this system, so 
easily put into practice, staring the suffering toiler squarely 
in the face, why is it he continues to disregard its warnings ¢ 


That the plan in English hands can be brought to more 


successful issue than in this country has been clearly dis- 
proved by the many establishments of the kind now in 
flourishing condition in different sections of the country. 
Is it true, that the long-continued bondage in which the 
producer has been held, the fetters of which it cannot be 


_ denied he himself has helped to forge, have left him with 


| no vestige of ambition beating in his breast. 


True, the 
laboring man can never, at the present rate of wages, hope 


_ to accumulate, by saving from the profits (¢) of his labor, 


| sufficient to enter into business on his own account. 


But 


_ on the co-operative plan it is not requisite that he should 
_ have half a fortune ere he can enter into successful compe- 
_ tition with his neighbor backed up by the mighty power of 


capital. It is far better that pinch and stint should be 
practiced for the time being in order that future benefit 
may accrue therefrom. It seems, however, that the major 
portion of our laboring population have, by long endurance 
of suffering, become imbued with a dogged sullen disposi- 
tion not to learn, not to see, nor even try to see, that there 
is yet salvation for them. Why, with such undeniable 
Facts, making themselves apparent at every turn where 
intelligence and an exercise of that ability to see and under- 
stand, which every man endowed with ordinary sense 
possesses, it seems almost an utter impossibility that beings, 
claiming for themselves the title of men, are content to toil 
on, labor on, on, on, while they and their families live; 
yes, live, and when that is said all is said. ‘God helps 
him only who helps himself,” and unless the working 
people of this country, by their own exertions, endeavor 
to throw off the lethargic mantle which has so long 
enshrouded them, they will find but few either willing to 
or capable of doing for them. In almost any business a 
hundred men, with a hundred dollars each, can be em- 
ployers of their own labor, and if, off the profits of this 
labor, the capitalist, who now controls it, is enabled in a 
few years to build up a palatial residence, and retire from 
the ‘‘cares of active business life,” only to give place to 
another, who, in turn, pursues the same course, and with 
similar results, why may not you jointly divide this « for- 
tune” with your ninety-nine fellows, and still each have 
sufficient to furnish all the comforts as well as necessaries 


of this life? The question needs no answering. We haye 
seen and read scores of articles pretending to advance argu- 


ments to show that the plan cannot be put into practice, — 


and their assertions of this kind are backed by statements 
of establishments started on the co-operative principle, and 
which, for the want of efficient management, or proper 
support of members, have been allowed to languish and 
die. We say we have read and re-read them, but we ask 
no more for their complete refutation than is contained in 
the extract given above. THINK, THINK, THINK, THINK. 
The word cannot too long linger in your ears. 


A 


MEANNESS EXTRAORDINARY. 

The inhabitants of this “‘mundane’”’ &c., are indeed 
composed of a homogeneous mass of individuals of all 
kinds, creeds and persuasions. That class characterized 
by the indignant «‘ Yank,’”’ who was “ taken in”’ by betting 
against the “riggers”? at a country fair, and afterwards 
was accidentally made acquainted with their manner of 
proceeding, as ‘ tarnal mean critters’? are by no means 


slimly represented. The mail one day in the early part of » 


last month gave us the name that one of this breed dis- 
graces. 


looking five cent ‘‘ currency’? and a ten cent postage, 
y 


Incapable of deception ourself, you know, we are naturally | 


unsuspicious of fraud in others, so we deposited the ‘* post- 
age ’’ in a box we keep for that purpose. Having occasion 
an hour or two subsequent to use a ‘‘postage’”’ of that 
particular denomination, we chanced upon that identical 
one, when, to our astonishment, we found it had already 
done its full meed of duty, and the post-master’s canceling 
marks had been dexterously erased. 


For that JOURNAL we received as follows: One five cent © 


shinplaster so terribly mutilated that we had to give an 
extra tug at our conscience before we could muster suffi- 
cient courage to offer it to anybody, less two cents ex- 
pended for a stamp, leaving a balance of three cents. His 
meanness Is a resident of Canada. We don’t begrudge him 
the copy of the JourNnat sent, but we do fervently hope 
that no spirit will ever move him to take up his abode 
within twenty miles of our sanctum. We don’t want any 
of his ilk near us—they contaminate. 


Pee 


DON'T READ THIS. 


This caption is selected because we fear some one of our 


many readers may be gulled into the belief that we can, 


and do sell charts, and other articles for the carriage shop 
or repository, at a considerable lower figure than they can 


be purchased at elsewhere. ‘hose who don’t believe it, 
don’t try. 


The party in question wrote us for a sample copy — 
of the JouRNAL, enclosing, in payment therefor, a doleful — 


| 
| 


COACH-MAKERS’. 


"EDITORIAL J OTTINGS. 
In a letter received during the month last past, Mr. John 


_ G. Waldron, Secretary of the United Kingdom Society of 


Coach-Makers, informs us that the organization of a ‘< Free 
Labor Society’ is creating considerable stir among the 
ranks of labor in their country. Mr. W. informs us that 
the object of the Society is to supply employers with men 
when Union men refuse to accept or be content with such 
terms as the employers choose to dictate. This is the jus- 
tice meted out to the producer. ‘Aye! faith a pretty 
justice ‘tis, too.’ It isa shame-faced, fraudulent innovation 
upon his rights, and should excite within his breast such 
an indignant ire as would immediately originate and enforce 
measures looking to the uprooting of such a crying evil. 
It would be little cause of wonder to us to see a coalition 
formed between this gigantic fraud and those other gigantic 
schemes, of similar character, which infest our country, 
termed «‘ Emigrant Aid Societies.”” Indeed the thing was 
attempted, but the men who were lured to this country by 
false promises, when they ascertained the true state of the 
case, showed their manhood, and refused to lend their aid 
to further such a nefarious transaction. This matter should 
be looked to this side of the water, for such a coalition, as 
we have mentioned above, would be the first thing. to sug- 
gest itself to our business hawks, who are ever ready and 
anxious to turn an additional honest penny, and they are 
not so backward about taking hold of anything that pro- 
mises an addition to their stores as is the mechanic to counten- 
ance measures looking to the betterance of his condition. 


The following are extracts taken from the letter of a 
Western correspondent : 


‘““In my humble opinion the JouRNAL is the best, most 
practical, and most reliable publication ever offered ‘to the 
trade since I have been connected with it, now over nine- 
teen years. I have had some experience in different parts 
of the country, yet I find that Iam not too old to learn, 
even from the JournaL. I think I have been paid ten 


times the price of subscription, if a money value can be |. 


put on knowledge gained that way from drawings and ex- 
planations in the trimming departmentalone. Besides your 
price list of goods is invaluable, the only trouble with us 
being that the transportation from Philadelphia here would 
make the cost as much as to buy in Chicago, Detroit or 
Toledo.” 


Friend L., it cannot be denied, that he who thinks he 
knows the most more than often knows the least, while it 
takes a wise man to know and acknowledge his own short- 
comings, let them be either deficiencies in knowledge or in 
moral stamina. That a man is never too old to learn is a 
truism undeniable; but we have a class of men among us 
who scout the idea with ridicule that anything can be 
gained by reading publications issued in the interest of 
their respective trades. They of this stripe can generally 
be characterized correctly as botches, whose ideas of their 
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‘learn, or ambition to elevate their social status. 


of the poor man. 


own wisdom are considerably exaggerated. They are con- 
tent to plod along in a beaten path, destitute of a desire to 
They are, 
most undoubtedly, the lowermost crust, ana the fewer of 
their stripe among us the better is it for their fellows. 
Now let us see to that part of Friend L.’s remarks referring 
to the price list.. If the cost of transportation added to 
the cost of goods when purchased in Philadelphia, is «as 
much ”’ and no more than when gotten nearer home, are not 
the advantages of buying in Philadelphia obvious? If you 
remove your custom from a dealer, who charges you over- 
price for his wares, and purchase elsewhere as good an 
article, at a lower rate, must not the first party lower his 
tariff to secure again that custom, without which he can- 
not maintain his business? Let croakers say to the con- 
trary what they may, a healthful competition, with low 
profits to the manufacturer, always results to the benefit 
Nor does it necessitate a reduction in the 
wages paid the producer, if we even calculate by the manu- 
facturer’s peculiar method ; for he who sells the most, even 
if his profits are not so large on each article as his more 
greedy neighbor, eventually secures the most profit, and 
can, consequently, afford to pay the most for his labor. 

Our correspondent is from the far North-west, and_ it 
would be well for the manufacturing coach-maker in his 
section, or in any distant sections, to make the few sugges- 
tions contained above “food for thought,” and we hardly 
think he will experience much difficulty in bringing him- 
self to our way of thinking. But, by all means, while the 
present system, under the workings of which capital owns 
and controls labor, and until the producer becomes the 
employer of his own muscle, let the producer seek, by all 
means within his reach, to invite as much competition as 
possible. 


DANIEL Drew, the railway king, has just paid $128,000 
for a private residence on 54th street, N. Y.— Exchange. 


It is fearful to think what misery must have been caused 
to allow a single man to accumulate sufficient to warrant 
such extravagance.’ He and his partner in gigantic swindles, 
Cornelius - Vanderbilt, who handle the railroads of the 
country as ordinary men move checkers, hold within their 
grasp the welfare of many thousands of honest plodding 
sons of toil and their families.’ What would the failure of 
one such man entail? Is it right that the schemes of these 
men should be not only countenanced but abetted by those 
basi we elect to guardian our welfare? 

i The boy siggests that the Botts «cut this out,” so 
often found at the head of patent medicine advertisements, 
are placed there by conscientious editors; the intention 


being to have the first party who sees it, act upon the 


advice, to prevent the damaging information going further.. 


| eulogy from our subscribers. 


| 4 feet and 4 feet 2 inches. 
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EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS. 

Piatre No, 23. Frencu CaLasu.—This is a cut of 
actual French origin, Americanized by our artist. There 
are many points about the get-up of French vehicles not 
calculated to suit the more staid taste of the American 
people. Our draughtsman, we think, has, however, suc- 
ceeded in removing all objectionable points, and we fail to 
see why this build of carriage may not be meted a fair 
share of popularity. Width of seat to take 4 feet bows: 
body paneled, short bottom sides from back and front of 
door; doors cut through to shut against the rocker, 2-inch 
turn-under to the body, 3 inch plain surface on the outer 
edge of the body to the moulding which are chamfered, 
forming a diamond shape, leaving a flat space in centre to 
receive a fine line of striping; wheels 3 feet 6 inches and 
4 feet 2 inches ; axles, 14 inches ; hubs, 43 inches ; spokes, 
1} inches ; tire, 1f by 5-16; springs, 14, 40 long, 4 plates, 
12-inch opening. ‘Trimming: French morocco. Painting: 
boot and rocker, black; panels, Bismarck; mouldings, 
striped to harmonize ; carriage, light Bismarck, striped the 
same as body. 


Puiate No. 24. Docror’s Pnaron.—This design is 
entirely novel and presents the requirements for this style 
of vehicle a light, neat, tasty, appearance, and is altogether 
as well adapted to the wants of the medical fraternity as 
anything we have seen. Width of body, 3 feet on the seat ; 
sides taken from 3-inch white wood or poplar; back from 
the same material, thickness sufficient to form the concave ; 
upper back, solid, framed to the corner pillars; axles, | 


inch; hubs, 4% inches diameter ; spokes, 1 inch; tire, 1 


by 3-16 inches; wheels, 3 feet 6 inches and 4 feet 2 inches ; 
back spring, 14 by 38 ins. long, 3 plates; front, 14 by 36 
inches long, 3 plates, 10-inch opening. Trimming: leather. 
Painting: black; panel, between the moulding that passes 
around the body, lake. Striping to fancy. 


Puiate No. 25. Concave FALL-rop.—We cannot but 
admire the inventive taste of our draughtsman, who has 
performed his duty ever since his engagement to our entire 
satisfaction, and his efforts to please have elicited repeated 
This buggy design speaks 
for itself better than we can hope to speak for it, so we 
merely append the following explanations: Width of seat 
to take 3 feet 6 or 7-inch bows; side and end panels of 
body from poplar 3 inch thick, canted and left $ inch thick 
on the top edge; axles, } inch steel; hubs, 3{ inches in 
diameter ; spokes, 15-16 inch; tire, $ by 3-16 inch; springs, 
14 by 39 inches long; 3 plates 10 inches opening; wheels, 
Trimming: cloth. Painting: 
the panel, between the two belt mouldings, Bismarck ; also 
the seat panels. The other panels black, striped with gold ; 
carriage, hght Bismarck, striped with gold. 


PROFESSIONAL GRUNTERS. 

All associations, in a greater or less proportion, are 
afflicted by a class of men who will do nothing themselves 
but who are continually cayilling and complaining at the 
manner in which affairs are conducted. They relish a | 
grunt, and with greater zest than they do their dinner. 
As a rule it will be found that these are ignorant and unedu- 
cated, but occasionally we come across one who is intelli- 
gent and who could do, did he but have the desire. Of the 
two, the latter is the most to be blamed ; for the very igno- 
rance of those who know no better is in itself an extenua- 
ting circumstance, but for they who are by nature and 
education more gifted there is no excuse. Their continued 
and unceasing habit of finding fault with whatever is done, 
gradually perverts and makes irremediably obtuse their 
minds, and renders them almost unbearable. Do not make 
up your mind upon any matter until you have heard both 
sides, and then when you have given the subject under 
consideration, whatever it may be, deliberate and mature 
reflection, and asked yourself whether if your ideas had 
been followed, any more profitable result would have been 
attained, we wager, the merit of your first born opinion 
will lose prestige in your estimation. The best way, how- 
ever, for associations to act who are burthened with these 
incurable nobodies, is, if they cannot shift them, to pass 
their gruntings unnoticed. 


+» © & > 


“THE REVOLUTION” 

Is the title of Susan B. Anthony’s new weekly, devoted 
to the advocacy of woman suffrage. The editorial columns 
are under the able supervision of Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
and Parker Pillsbury. In conning the columns of the 
Revolution we find but little to condemn and much to ad- 
mire. The following extracts will serve to show why we 
admire : 

‘«The principles of the National Labor Union are our 
principles. We are of the people, and shall extend a help- 
ing hand in advancing all reasonable demands, well know- 
ing, too, that through it will be developed 

“A man, pure, unselfish, and to no party bound.” 

That the organization, in some of its workings, holds 
secret meetings is no cause of fear to us. We see on the 
surface of this great movement the dawn of brighter days, 
and hear a voice that shall be heard by our servants at 
Washington, and by the selfish, hard-hearted oppressors 


everywhere.” 
If the Revolution and the advocates of its policy are dis- 


posed to lend a helping hand to us, why should we be suffi- 
ciently ungenerous to deny to them the boon they ask. 
In ‘‘ woman suffrage’ we cannot see anything so terribly 
shocking as many, to whom the mere mention of such a 
thing has been a great bug-bear, would have us believe. In 
truth, we cannot see how either of our present political parties 


can consistently oppose the movement in its favor. Be- 
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DOCTOR’S PHA‘TON.—HALF INCH SCALE. 


Plate No, 24. See Page 174. 
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CONCAVE FALL-TOP.—HALF INCH SCALE. 


Plate No. 25. See Page 174. 
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lieving that ‘no taxation without representation ”’ is neces- 
sarily a fundamental principle of a government strictly 
Republican in form, the honest Radical advances the claims 
of the negro to the right of the ballot, and upon this self- 
same principle the Democrat bases his demand that the 
right of suffrage should be restored to the repentant rebel. 
And is not our own great «« Army of Progress’’ battling 
for a greater equality before the law ? 

Do not we cry lustily against oppression, and in oppo- 
sition to the conferring of privileges and immunities upon 
one class that are not enjoyed by another? If there is one 
attribute that ennobles a cause more than another it is that 
of consistency. These are but a few rambling thoughts 
suggested by the perusal of the Revolution. We do not 
_ commit ourselves to the support of the principle of suffrage 
without regard to race, color or sex; neither do we oppose 
it, but we do claim it an impossibility to refute this asser- 
tion that all mankind view a reform only through a lens 
constructed of their own wrongs, and that charity and 
consistency enter but little into the canvass, 
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CORRECTIONS. 

By an oversight the first two plates in T. Acks’ depart- 
ment, of the April JouRNaL, were reversed. The reader, 
however, could easily see and understand the error. 

Two slight mistakes also occurred in the engraving ac- 
companying S. G. H.’s contribution. On the under bed, 
just inside the fifth wheel, read 1% instead of 12 as printed, 
and in explanations of puncheons read 3 by 1 ineh, instead 
of $ by 1 inch. 


Correspondence, 


ka We do not hold ourselves responsible for the views of our corres- 
pondents » but while we give a wide margin for the expression of oppo- 
site opinions, the language used must be respectful, and free from all 
personalities, and it will be our aim to guard the columns of the Journal 
against anything of a scurrilous or slanderous nature. Care should be 
taken by correspondents to send manuscript written in a plain hand, and 
on one side of the paper only. In all cases the real name of the writer 
must accompany each communication, but will be withheld from publi- 
cation when desired. 
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A COACH-MAKER ON THE RAIL. 


According to appointment, we repair to the «Opera 
House,” and are immediately conducted to the stage, from 
whence, looking out over the vast audience, we are re- 
minded that the workingmen of Dayton are alive to their 
own interests. The audience was immense, crowding 
every seat in the house, equaling the mass meeting of 
| Cincinnati. President Harding, upon being introduced by 
Brother Clark, of No. 38, began a very comprehensive dis- 
course, and treated it in a manner which showed that the 
speaker was master of the subject ; that it was understood 
by him both theoretically and experimentally—going, as it 
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were, over the whole ground. At the conclusion of his 
remarks your humble servant being called upon, made his 
appearance on the American stage for the ‘ tirst and posi- 


tively last night,’’ in the character of Demosthenes, but | 


the former speaker using all the arguments which could be 
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brought to bear upon the subject, left the second speaker | 
to skim along, as it were, on the outskirts; consequently, | 


his part was not very heavy, being followed by Mr. Keliey, 
a molder by trade, and, if | am correctly informed, is now 
studying law, who entertained the audience with a very 
interesting discourse on the duties of workingmen. 
which we adjourned, President Harding retiring with Bro. 
Clark, and ourself with George Yeamans, a veteran car- 
riage trimmer, whom we know while we were learning the 
arts and mysteries of body making. We had not met each 
other tor some fourteen years, so, of course, we must have 
a rehearsal of the days gone by. 


The next morning arising, at the kind invitation of Bro. 
Yeamans we are soon through with the morning repast, 
and direct our steps towards the carriage shops, to meet 
the Brothers of No. 38 and bid them a hasty farewell. Af- 
ter bidding them God’s speed, we hie away hither, in com- 
pany of Brothers Harding, Terry and others, to the depot, 
where we meet Brother Richardson, of No. 10, on his way 


to Troy. We are soon reminded that the time for trains | 


to leave has arrived, when Brothers Harding and Richard- 
son bid adieu, and friend Terry and myself take a favor- 
able position in the cars for Springfield, (No 9,) whom 
we had promised to visit on our return home. Brother 
Terry accompanies us to the first station, where we leave 
him, with kind wishes for the prosperity of himself and 
Union No. 38. The country through which we passed on 
our way, is transcendently beautiful. It is covered with 
farms in the highest state of cultivation—the dwellings, 


After | 


barns, corn-cribs, fences and gates being kept in perfect | 


order—denoting a class of farmers who have given to Ohio 
its national reputation for its superior state of cultivation, 
and great intelligence and morals of its people. 


When we reached Springfield, it being just 11 o’clock, | 


we hurriedly inquired for the carriage shops. 
directed to the Driscoll Bros., where we find Bros. Beck, 
Farrow and others. [remind them that the train on which 
I wish to take passage for home, leaves at precisely 1 
o’clock, so I must necessarily make my stay in their city 
very brief. They asssented, and we were invited to dine 
with Brother Farrow, but he having conspired with others, 
the dinner hour was prolonged until past 1 o’clock, when 
I was informed that the train had departed some five min- 
utes previous, and it being Saturday, it was the only train 
until Monday morning; besides that, a meeting had been 
called of No. 9, to hear some remarks from the Ist Vice 
President. Consequently, under the circumstances, [ was 
compelled to succumb to the combination of conspirators, 
and remain over Sunday. On Saturday night we are con- 
ducted to the hall by Brothers Beck and Edwards, where 
we meet a live set of members. We make them acquainted 
with what was done at the Convention, but not wishing to 
anticipate Brother Kriner, we leave him to finish, when we 
retire with Brother Beck for the night. Upon rising on 
Sabbath morning, arrangements were made to pass the 
time in a manner not laid down in the creeds. Our ser- 
vice consists rather in communion with nature, than the 
ceremonials of the sanctuary. But I fancy few pass the 
Sabbath at home with more heartfelt enjoyment than ours 


We are | 


, 
’ 


| curse. 
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to-day, and none have ampler facilities or feel greater cause 
of profound reverence for Nature’s God, than we on this 
glorious Sabbath. 

But I have already exceeded my limits, and will bid you 


| good bye, promising in our next to show you the beauties 
_ of nature in and about Springfield, O. 


As ever, yours of No. 8. 
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LABOR. 


Labor seems to be man’s appointed lot here. and it is 
foolish to quarrel with it; still more foolish to call it a 
The thistles and the thorns have been, and perhaps 
are, of more use and benefit to the human race than all the 
flowers in the Garden of Eden. They have called forth 
man’s energies and developed his resources. 

All these chimneys in our factory towns—are they not as 
steeples ; aye, veritable churches and towers of the great 
temple of labor—pointing with no dumb stone fingers up 
to heaven, saying—by us, by labor, is the road up there! 
Does not the flame and the smoke-wreath look as if it came 
from some vast altar, the incense of sacrifices—yes, of 
noble human sacrifices—daily offered up! And do not the 
clash and clang of a thousand hammers and anvils sound 
sweet upon our ears as the music of bells, calling us to 
duty—trumpets rousing us to the battle of life—that bat- 
tle against evil and wrong! So it must be. Out of dark- 
ness cometh light, and from the cold frosts and snows of 
winter bloom all the beauteous flowers of spring. And 
from all this dirt and sweat and grime of labor, who shall 
prophesy the result ¢ Even now are the giants in the land; 
even now do we see cranks and wheels and iron arms tethered 
to their work instead of men; even now do we hear the music 
of the electric wires across the fields, telling us other things 
than the messages they convey ; even now may the hum of 
the engine, and the breath of its iron lungs be heard in our 
farm yards, and the reaping machines seen cutting down 
the golden wheat, and the steam plow furrowing up the 
willing earth—taking away the heaviest burthens from the 
backs of men. Bu: gl, de 
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STRAY STEPS OF A TRAMPING JOUR, 


—— 


MY ADVENTURE WITH THE SNAKE, 


Here’s to the glorious, pious and immortal memory of the Fourth of 
—(hie)—J u-N ew- Y ears—(hie)— 

And we’’ll never get drunk again, never—(hic)—never 

Get—thic)—drunk again, never—(hie)—drin 

Fourth Ju-Ju—(hice)—July again. 


CHAPTER V. | 


At the first feeling of the reptile actually coiled around 
my body, my strength and nerve completely vanished. I 
felt myself reeling and faint, as much from fear and disgust 
of the fearful thing, as from the weight of itself, and my 
first efforts to relieve myself were awkward and childish. 
| tried to tear its folds loose with one hand, while I kept 
the other busy in vain attempts to seize its neck; in fact, 
I partly despised the thing, for [ knew that this species of 
snake never bite their prey. They are of the constrictor 
species and kill by squeezing the life out of their victims. 


I soon recovered my self-possession, and went to work de- 
terminedly to get rid of the ‘‘ varmint, which was now 
doing its best to crush me. I pulled and tugged at him, 
but ’twas no use. As soon as I would loose one part, an- 
other would tighten on me, and all this time its horrid 
head was striking at my face. It appeared to be endeavoring 
to get its head in my mouth, and I was so busy in pre- 
venting it, that I began to feel seriously the effect of its 
tightening folds. At length I seized a firm grip of its neck 
with my left hand, and I at once felt satisfied that I could 
soon settle Mr. Snake’s case, and proceeded to unwind 
myself, as it were, by turning around the reverse way to 
that in which its coils were wound. But ’twas no use; as 
fast as I could turn, so could the snake, and my efforts to 
release myself, caused its fury to increase. I began >to 
think that it was not to be despised ; [ began to get afraid. 
Great drops of sweat broke out all over me. I used my 
utmost strength ; the dry leaves were scattered in all direc- 
tions ; I struggled fearfully, for now I began to think I 
was struggling for my life. My strength began to give 
way; the coils of the snake began to grow tighter; { felt 
giddy and faint. This struggle could not last much longer. 
The thing which at first I deemed despicable, was now 
forcing my life out. T had often killed large snakes of this 
species, and never dreamed of one of them daring to attack 
me; but now this thing wound around me, hissing in my 
face, was crushing me, a strong man, to death—and I could 
do nothing. I would make one more effort. 1 put forth 
my remaining strength, and with desperate force sueceeded 
in disengaging one of its folds, and siezed another to re- 
move it; but at this moment it swung the loosened part 
over my arm, which till now remained free, and the next 
instant one arm was pinioned to my side. With the other 
I still held its infernal neck. All my hope appeared to 
have gone; I staggered and fell to the ground. My God! 
was [ to die now—to die in this fearful manner—to meet 
my death where I only looked for pleasure; and, oh! such 
a death—crushed to death by a snake. 


Reader, did you ever see a snake ¢? Did you ever watch 
the gliding, noiseless motions of a snake—watch its glisten- 
ing, bright eye—notice its sharp, hooked teeth—follow the 
motion of its forked tongue? Did you ever feel its icy, 
slimy skin in contact with your own? Did you ever ima- 
gine one of these horrid things, (too horrid to even think 
of,) large enough to be coiled immovably around you—its 
deadly breath in your face—its fearful strength crushing 
you to death, as if you were arabbit ? Then imagine my 
case—entirely, or nearly so, at the mercy of my foe. 


A happy thought—there is hope yet! My knife was in 
my pocket ; could T reach that.1 was safe. With renewed 
hope, I endeavored to get my bound hand within reach of 
the knife. I felt and seized it; but oh, despair! it was 
closed, and how could [ open it. [ attempted to get it to 
my mouth; but it was of no avail. And now, I thought, 
unless some one very soon came along, | was done for. 
Very few persons ever came that way, but I could eall for | 
help; perhaps some one may hear my voice. I called 
help! help! as loud as [ could—and that was not very 
loud, for my strength was nearly gone. I continued to | 
call, and oh, joy! a faint holloo, in the distance. Ishouted | 
with renewed energy, and I was certain now 1 was an- | 
swered. I kept on shouting, still spasmodically holding 
on to the snake’s neck. My voice grew weaker; I felt 
my breath grow labored; my eyes dazzled; blood burst 


ft 


from my nose and ears, and [I could shout no longer. 
I remember nothing more until I heard the voice of Joe 
—‘‘ Wake up, Fred; yer aint dead, are yer. Shake yer- 
self, man;—come, that’s it. Well, 1’ll sniggered if yer 
didn’t beller like a three-year-old bull. I reckon that store 
whiskey was too much fur ye.” 

«¢ What time is it, Joe.” 

‘It’s sundown, man. Yer been sleepin’ senst eleven 
o’clock this mornin’. Yer was awful drunk, Fred. Keep- 
in’ Fourth of July don’t agree with you, old hoss.”’ 

Thirty years once seemed a long and hopeful pilgrimage 
to make; it now seems but a step. And yet, along the 
way are broken shrines, where a thousand hopes fade into 
ashes ; footprints sacred under their drifting dust; green 
mounds where the grass is wet with the waterings of tears. 
We will garner memories of these years, and with chas- 
tened aims and feelings push onward to that end where all 
is hope. 

My time with Joe after this was but short, and in my next 
I will tell why and how I left Wallowville and «‘ Old Joe”’ 
«alone in their glory,’ to go on as they had done, in their 
own pekoolar way, enjoying each other as they liked best, 
without assistance, aid or comfort from their chronicler. 

TO BE CONTINUED IN OUR NEXT. 


ein Oe 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 
Burier, Iui., April 27, 1868, 

Mr. Eviror:—In Prof. Easterday’s strictures on my 
article in the CoacH-MakeErs’ INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
of March, which are published in your April number, he 
prefaces them with an excuse for noticing my article in a 
way that will seem queer to you, to wit: ‘‘ And you will 
excuse me when I say that a reason why I hesitate to 
notice the article thus publicly is, that Mr. Harper’s theo- 
retical explanation of the laws of the lever, which he says 
no scientific man of common sense will dispute, is so 
ludicrously absurd. There are reasons, however, why it 
may not be regarded criminal in me to give Mr. Harper’s 
article on Mechanical Power a little attention this once.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, nobody knows better than yourself, 
Prof. Easterday and myself, that Prof. Easterday asked 
the privilege of answering the article that appeared in the 
January number written by me, professing to give a demon- 
stration of mechanical power, at the factory of Mr. August 
Thiel, in Princeton, Wis., that would show an error in 
what has been supposed to be a fundamental law of me- 
chanical power, and that I was the agent through which 
the negotiation with you for that privilege was made. 

Where has his reluctance appeared ? or the private con- 
sideration that barely carries it out of the pale of « crimi- 
nality,’’ as he expresses it? Is this for effect to show that 
he was reluctantly drawn into a discussion with a working- 
man ¢ or what can be his object ¢ 

But another thing for consideration, instead of discussing 
an isolated statement, which he has asked and received the 
privilege to do through my intercession, he has taken up a 
subject of mechanical power that was written after the 
negotiation, and not published until after your consent 
was obtained. 

In writing for a periodical there is a stern necessity of 
shaping the length of the article to the space that can 
reasonably be allotted it. If there is not space enough to 
illustrate the whole principles of a theory, the writer must 
bide his time, and bring it in at some other issue of the 
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paper. The Professor has hit upon an article of that 
nature, and if it had not been prefaced with an affectation 
of reluctance and hesitation on his part, when the contrary 
is apparent, the charitable conclusion should be that it was 
unintentional. 

Where the Professor has treated the subject upon which 
it was expected he was to write, he is deserving of thanks 
for the anequivocal way he has stated his argument, and 
although that argument simply involves the question of 
veracity, I will endeavor to treat it scientifically, and bide 
the issue, if it is against me, in the appropriate deep 
humility that inevitably must follow such a result. Should 
it be otherwise, the gentleman must remember the rashness 
and consequences of it were of his own election. 

The whole of his argument, that I have any right or 
obligation to notice here, 1s contained in the last and next 
to the last paragraphs, as follows: «Still, the principle 
that, ‘ what is grained in power is lost in motion’ stands, 
as it ever must stand, Mr. Harper to the contrary notwith- 
standing.”’ 

‘«Mr. Harper professes also to have demonstrated his 
theory practically. I deem it unnecessary to say here, 
that his attempt, in my own case, resulted in an absolute 
failure.” 

It will not be possible for me to be allowed space to 
bring all my testimony in this case, and I deem it entirely 
unnecessary, as long as I can bring an ocular demonstra- 
tion that can be presented to every man, woman and child, 
so that they can see the fallacy of the theory that, like 
many other fallacies in science, have been clung to by 
egotistical unreasoning men unto the last, even to the per- 
secution of those who maintained the contrary. Experience 
of the past, in the advancement of all departments of 
science, is too full of such cases to admit an individual, by 
a simple statement, to sway the minds of the mass against 
a positive demonstration that will now be presented. 


Let the base line, A B C D K, represent a lever in a per- 
fect horizontal position, whose power is doubled by the 
length of its long and short arm, with a weight of 20 pounds 
resting on it at C. If 10 pounds are applied at A it moves 
the long arm of the lever through the curved line from A 
to 10, at every point im its motion exercising its maximum 
amount of power. The weight rises through the line C to 
20, the verticle height from D to 20. The verticle height 
that it has been raised is the work that has been done by 
resisting gravitation. ‘The sideway movement from C to 
D is no part of its work more than the sideway movement 
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on an inclined plane would be. The verticle height would 
be the one in both cases to count. 

Now, take the space from D to 20 on the dividers, and 
space the arc of the circle from 10 to A, and you will see 
that it is contained in that are of the circle through which 
the initial power has moved a fraction over two times, 
enough to show there is no mathematical correspondence 
between power gained and the space through which the 
initial force moved. 

Please look at this, Prof. Easterday, with all others that 
doubt, and see if it is not an ocular demonstration, the 
certainty of whose conclusions will not be doubted by any 
man who has eyes and brains. Do not try to hide the 
truth with the sophistry that the ares of the circles exactly 
agree, because you well know that while the greater arc 
does represent the space through which the initial power 
has passed, the lesser are does no¢ represent the work done, 
consequently there cannot be an agreement of the two. In 
this case the work done is less than the space through 
which the initial power moved, but it is exactly reversed 
by the use of the lever in the form of a wagon wheel on an 
inclined plane, by straightening the power that is contained 
in the are of the greater circle into the line of the inclined 
plane, thereby making it traverse a space on the plane as 
much greater as the are of the circle is greater than the 
verticle height that the power moves to. 

Neither will it be advisable for you to undertake another 
sophistry, by saying the verticle height from D to 20 is 
contained in the verticle height from B to 10, to which the 
initial power is raised twice, for the same reason that the 
former represents the work done, while the latter does not 
_ represent the space through which the initial power passed. 

This elucidation of the truth destroys the popular theory 
that gives a philosophy for the action of the lever or me- 
chanical powers by saying it lifts by small installments, 
the least. of which gives the greatest effect. It is true that 
the circular motion, through which many kinds of the 
lever acts, makes an exact coincident of motion and nearly 
so of power, but never exactly so; varying above and 
below the standard just as the ingenuity of the mechanic 
applies it. 

Raising above the standard has been effected, or pre- 
tended to have been effected, by myself. If it was delusion, 
many shrewd and responsible mechanics have been so duped 
by it that they have committed themselves in liabilities, by 
the warrants that they have made on the ease of draft to 
the wagons, that would take thousands to make good. 
Even the men to whom Professor Easterday appealed, as I 
shall presently relate, were importing wagons three and 
four hundred miles, and by advertisements, posted in all 
public places, passed their word that these wagons were 
made by Harper’s improvement, and would run easier than 
any other wagons. Prof. E., of course, did not know that 
while he was throwing stones at my windows, he was 
plugging them into the windows of his best friends; but 
nevertheless such was the case, and it should be a lesson 
to all who, from wantonness, malice, or any other motive, 
carelessly throw them. Henry Harper. 


[The above is published precisely as it reached us through 
the mail; but we desire both Mr. H. and Prof. E. to dis- 
tinctly understand that no harsher Janguage will be per- 
mitted than is contained in the two communications, the 
one above and that of Prof. Kasterday’s. When a discus- 
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sion resolves itself into a mere question of veracity, men’s 
tongues or pens are not injured by a little guarding. We 
have given but about one-half of Mr. H.’s communication. 
We would have liked to have given his letter entire, but as 
it arrived rather late, we cannot do so without encroaching 
upon space required for other matter. What we alluded to 
above, as pretty close kin to personalities, are rather more 
freely interlarded in the latter half of Mr. H.'s letter.—Ep. ] 


Anstocrs to Correspondents. 


J. R. P., Bartrmore.—Place no credence in any reports 
to the effect that the JouRNAL is at present laboring under 
any pecuniary difficulty, but attribute their origin to a 
malicious desire on the part of some party or parties 
unknown to work us mischief. Unless the efforts of our 
friends in different sections of the country exhibit a ten- 
dency to materially decrease, the remotest fear need not be 
entertained of our ‘falling through.” Indeed, such a 
thought has never once entered our head, and we sincerely 
hope our many friends will immediately deny for us any 
false rumors of that nature that may happen to reach them. 
Our prospects were never better, and they are continually 
brightening. 

Our correspondence has gotten to be an extensive one, 
and if any of our friends feel themselves slighted at receiving 
what they may please to term curt answers to their favors, 
we trust they will be sufficiently considerate to remember 
that our time is never unoccupied. The cares and duties 
of a publication office are multifarious, and subject the 
poor publisher to many deprivations not visited upon other | 
toilers in the different walks of life. 


W. C. H., in sending us a club of eleven, from Urbana, 
Ohio, remarks that, «‘I think, if times are any way good, 
all will renew their subscriptions at the beginning of the 
new year. Will do all I can to get subscribers to the 
JournaL.” Curt and to the point. Thanks, friend H. 
We do not require more than one such as you in each city 
to soon put our JouRNAL on the high road to success. 
Our friends, we are gratified at being able to say, are acting | 
with unusual promptitude of late, for which they have our 
heartfelt thanks. 


Z. L., ALEXANDRIA, TENN.—Have nothing in the school 
cab line on hand. Could probably get up something, if 
necessary. 

R. H. McD., Witmrneton, DeL.—A recent visit to your 
enterprising little city made it the banner city on our mail 
book, with the exception of our own. Your efforts since 
our return haye run the list up among the nineties, and 
rest assured we shall enter no word of complaint if you 
double the number. Ten thousand thanks for the last 
club, and by all means, if possible, duplicate, triplicate, 
quadruplicate, polyplicate (if there be such a word) all 
such favors, and the wages of the virtuous will surely be 
your reward. 


A SILVER WIRB, one-thirteenth of an inch in diameter, 
it is said, will sustain 137 pounds. A wire of lead, of the 
same size, will sustain 28 pounds, and a wire of tin 63 
pounds. 
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Bencil, Bul cand Square, 


D. BOARD, EDITOR. 


PART THIRD, 
BY A PRACTICAL CARRIAGE ARCHITECT. 


In our last, we left the bottom sides 
swept off, ready for guaging, which 
we will defer until having every piece 
prepared. We will now take up the 
corner pillars; after being dressed, lay 
the back and front pillars in their pro- 
per places, and transfer the perpen- 
dicular lines marked 1, 2, 3 and 4; 
also, at the same time, strike off the 
shoulders at the foot of the pillars, 
arm-rails and roof-rail. You then 
square them across and transfer them 
to the opposite pillars. You will now 
proceed and prick on the cant, com- 
mencing with the perpendicular and 
horizontal lines, No. 1, at the foot of 
the front and back pillars, deducting 
the turn-under space from the cheat 
lines S, on the perpendicular line No. 
1, and so on with all the perpendicular 
lines, as illustrated and described in 


our last in the manner of pricking off 
the bottom sides. 

You will notice underneath the draft 
the four pillars, F being their faces 
with the outside edges up. Space from 
the cant to the pillars, commencing 
with perpendicular lines Nos. 1, 2, 3 
and 4; take the space from line D to 
line S, on lines F and N, being the 
width at the top of the pillars, which 
you can prick off on the pillars. With 
the straight-edge, from this point to 
the prick on cross line No. 4, draw a 
straight line as shown in the diagram ; 
then turn the pillars over, prick off in 
the same manner, keeping in mind 
where the perpendicular and horizon- 


tal lines intersect on the inside of the 
pillar. Set your bevel from line F, on 
line G, being the roof-rail line ; sweep 
your pillar off, using this bevel for the 
top of the pillars. 


Practical Hints to be Remembered by 


the Carriage-Part Maker. 
BY 8. G. H. 


The following engravings are pretty 
patterns, and what I am using every 
day. I intend my contributions shall 
be practical, whether they make pretty 
pictures or not. They are designed 
for a coupe, with a boot 26 inches Ei 
wide. The under bed should be 13 
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inches wide on the bottom, the other dimensions are | beds will be nearly straight, which brings everything in a 


marked on them. _ huddle and makes it look heavy no matter how light it 
It is the wood-worker who gives design, and the black- | really is. 
smith who gives strength to the carriage. | But the most important of all is to have the carriage so 


uuu 


. Y 
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The beds should*look gaunt and lean before they are| proportioned that it will be in harmony with the body. If 


| ironed ; if not, they will look too large and overburdened | that has a long slender appearance, make the rest to cor- 


| to send in contributions. 


How to Find the Right Sweep and Proper Width for Side 


afterward. The beds should taper but very little. respond. If it is stout, make the carriage stout. Always 
They should be swept with an easy, graceful sweep, and; be governed by the body in making the different parts 
lightened up as much as possible at the fifth-wheel bear- | which are to form the whole. 


YY ; ender. Besi nev ojecting S i 
Sledge and Anvil. on cabriolet, With or without’a dickey, asaigealiaaaaaaal 
ne ee to be looked after before a man could forge out a job that 
would add to the symmetrical appearance, as well as the 
practical utility of a carriage. But after getting the side 
— —.—. | sweep, how to give the required width, the rounding top, 
In giving the following communication, signed by a boss, 
a place in this department, it has necessarily crowded 
other matter out for this number. We think our readers 
will find it interesting aud beneficial. We are glad to find 
an interest awakening in regard to this department, and 
hope our friends, whether ‘‘ boss ” or “ jour,’’ will continue 


V. ULCAN, EDITOR. 
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as well as Dash Fenders. 
PART a. 
BY A ‘‘ BOSS.” 


In many, yet simple cases of drawing out a sweep for a | the clearing of a lamp ; how to get the right place for the 
plain fender, a blacksmith, especially one not used to | stays rising from the loops to fall in, nicely supporting the 
drafting, will feel puzzled how to proceed. Patterns to | weight of a fender, or, if intended for a reach job or a plat- 
match the side sweep cannot be steadied by only holding | form gearing, how to clear the wheel. Such points we 
it against the spot where it is designed to place the fender, | will make the subject for a series of lessons in the forth- 
and if it is one running across the front of a body, it is | coming numbers, and will begin by showing the difference 
nothing but the «cut and try” rule before a blacksmith | of a fender for a body with a (Fig. 1,) platform spring car- 
will succeed in making a decent as well as properly placed | riage part, and the same with a reach, (Fig. 2.) 
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In regard to sweeping off a double fender, we first draw 
line C parallel with base line of the body, touching the end 
of fender and step, which is from 10 to 12 inches below the 
body. From line C we draw lines A A in an angle of 45 
degrees, or half a right angle, which sets off both sweeps 


symmetrically. Lines BB are perpendicular from base 
line C, at equal distance from centre of step, and show the 
place where the fender sweeps touch the outline of the 
body. After gaining these lines, it is only a matter of 
taste to draw the curves above and below the intersecting 
of lines B Band A A. 


(To BE CONTINUED IN OUR NEXT.) 


Autty-ariate and glamnt-Airush. 


P. ALETTE, EDITOR. 


The colors used in carriage painting this season are more 
showy than I recollect seeing since I have been connected 
with the business. Manufacturers seem to vie with each 
other in the selection of the brightest colors, and where 
good taste and judgment are called into play, they succeed 
admirably in giving to the public not only an article that 
is useful, but something that is really beautiful. Now, 
when the carriage-maker visits Central Park, New York, 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, or any of the favorite drives 
near our cities, he looks with pride at the brilliant equip- 
ages, and points out with a satisfaction, equaled only by 
the artist in his studio, the light and graceful things that 
have taken the place of the old-fashioned lumbering vehicles 
used in by-gone times. Carriage-making has at last taken 
its place among the arts. 

As the season advances, we are the better enabled to sve 
styles, one or two of which we haye noticed. A light 
falling-top wagon, seat panels and space between moulding 
of body painted lake, rest of body black, with fine line of 
gold on mouldings. Carriage part painted bright carmine, 
with broad stripe of dark green, fine line same color a little 
distance from broad stripe, fine line of gold through centre 
of broad stripe. Another, which is pretty and showy, and 
suitable for a no-top, having the body divided into panels. 
Paint: panels, lake; moulding, carmine, with fine line of 
gold; carriage part, bright carmine, with broad stripe of 
gold; fine line mauve or stone color. Or one a little more 
plain, which will make a very pretty appearance, and will 
answer for a top or no-top wagon. Paint: seat panels 


and space between moulding of body lake, with fine line 


of carmine on moulding; carriage part to be lake, with | 


broad stripe of carmine; fine line of black through centre. 
These are the colors and styles most in use at present for 
light work, and by using judgment the painter can select 
from the above colors that will give satisfaction to his 
employer, and be pleasing to the customer. In painting 
carriages, especially is it so in using bright colors, it will 
be observed that the upper part or body should be darker 
than the lower or carriage part; hence we paint carmines 
for carriage and lakes for bodies. There is one rule to be 
observed, never put a dull colored stripe on a bright ground, 
without something to relieve it. 

Mr. Eprror—Sir :—lf you will allow me I will take the 
liberty to ask several questions. 

Ist. Does putty swell, as 1 often hear painters remark, 
or does the drying in of the lumber in some bodies force 
the putty out ? 


2d. Is there a Coach Painters’ Ornamental Design Book, | 
to be had either of foreign or American publication, and | 


where to be had? 

3d. The JouRNAL speaks of attending to orders for 
lining pens, &c. I would much like to get two striping 
pens insured to stripe on carriage bodies. Is there a pen 
manufactured expressly for coach painters, and if so, the 
probable cost of two pens, one pair dividers, knee joints 
and lengthening bar, and where to be obtained ? 

FRoM A SUBSCRIBER. 

ANSWER TO QuEsTION First.—We are pretty well ac- 
quainted with all the arguments in regard to this question, 
and if we were to attempt to answer all of them it would 
require more space than is allotted us in this department ; 
therefore we will give our own experience in as brief a way 
as possible. Notwithstanding all the arguments to the 
contrary, we say that putty, properly mixed, will not 
swell. To illustrate, take a body that is made of good 
seasoned lumber, let the body-maker put screws in his 
panel, and plug with a piece of the same stuff, I care not 
how carefully he does it; give the body to the painter, and 
by the time he gets one coat of varnish on you can see the 
plugs quite plain. Is that the putty swelling? Ah! yes, 


but putty will do the same no matter how it is mixed, and | 


as the job gets older the wooden or putty plugs show more 
and more plain, until they finally drop out of their own 
accord. This is my own experience. Again, dig a piece 


out of a panel, and putty up with hard drying putty, and | 


paint over it, and we find we can paint and finish the job 
without it showing. I have known jobs to run for years 
without showing where it was so puttied, so that we are 
of the opinion that it is the wood, that has been compressed 
by the screw or nail, seeking its own space again, thereby 
forcing the wooden or putty plug out. 

ANSWER TO QUESTION SECOND.—We have never Seen a 
regular Coach Painters’ Design Book, but have seen several 
works on heraldry, which have designs suitable for a coach 
paintet. You can purchase them at any of the large book- 
sellers in the cities. 


ANSWER TO Question Tuirp.—There is a pen made 
expressly for coach painters, and can be purchased at any 
of the furnishing stores where materials can be had for the 
paint shop, the cost for two will be about two dollars and 
fifty cents. The dividers and lengthening bar can be had 
at the mathematical instrument makers, or through this 
office; cost, from $1 to $4.50. 


| 
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1 noticed a would-be-subscriber wishes to know how to 
paint a buggy to equal in appearance those painted in the 
East. We propose shortly to give a detailed account of the 
modus operandi of painting a carriage as practiced by some 
of our best factories, and if he keeps his eyes open, and 
takes the JouRNAL, he may possibly see it. 


Shears, Aecdle and Gach-Bammer, 


T. ACKS, EDITOR. 


What shall I say about Trimmings in this number, Mr. 
Editor, ‘that’s the rub’’? What subject shall I write 
about, or what idea shall I attempt to illustrate. I have 
racked my skull—turned my head inside out for something 
NEw—something that may be interesting to our readers— 
but nary idea. I have dodged about from shop to reposi- 
tory, and from repository to shop, butallin vain. Whether 
it is the spring fever that affects me, or whether it is that 
there is in reality nothing new to chronicle, or whether it 
is that the 1st of May is close at hand (when no one in this | 
villainous city of exorbitant rents can think of anything | 
but moving) that affects me, certain it is that something 
is ‘¢ rotten in Denmark,”’ and I cannot do any thing this 
month, except cut wall paper, rip up carpets and tack 
down oil cloth, and run out of the house to get rid of the 
women’s wrath when I tumble over some of their fineries, 
or smash the crockery in vain attempts to navigate around 
the rooms. And when [ remonstrate about the appearance 
of dishes or table cloths with soot marks on them, or kick | 
up a row because my best shirt is discovered, after half an 
hour’s ‘‘ hide and seek,’’ wrapped around a piece of stove- 
pipe, to save the pipe (not the ‘‘ shirt’’) from being scratched, 
I have to do some tall skedadling or I’ll be scratched. And 
when to-day I admired a landscape in stove blacking and 
soot on Mrs. T. Acks’ left cheek, and suggested transfer- 
ring the ornament to a wash basin, I came near throwing | 
the whole family into hysterics. Mrs. T. called me an 
unfeeling brute; perhaps Tam. The young T.’s, (3, 6 and 
8 ounce,) who were all ornamented more or less (especially 
more) a la mater familias, took up for their mother. You 
bet, I came to the conclusion that ‘ discretion,’’ &c., and | 
Tcut it. And to-night, Mr. Ware, and you, brother trim- 
mers, think of my case, trying to write this article (’taint 
an article, its only an indefinite article,) up to my knees in 
‘*household plunder,”’ my eyes half blinded from straw 
dust, flakes of cobweb occasionally dropping on the paper, 
young ones squalling, mamma scolding, papa d—ing, Mr. 
I. D. Ware waiting, T. Acks not ready. Have mercy on 
me; don’t expect me to give you the latest style of taking 
a bedstead apart —-(yes, my dear, in a moment)—I mean of 
trimmings, styles—-(oh ! confound the window curtains ; 
take em down yourself, my dear, I am too busy)—I mean 
—-excuse me this month, I’m moving. If you don’t know 
what that means come here and I will illustrate that to 
you, and Mr. Ware may furnish you with my address. 


Tax Iron Mines of Lake Superior are becoming a pro- 
perty of great value. In 1856 they produced 11,594 tons 
of ore, which in 1866 had increased to 306,252 tons. The 
nen REE? there are said to be very extensive and easily 
worked. 


~W. Watson & Co., of this city. 


Selections. 


The following description of the State Coach of the 
Queen of England was handed us by one of the firm of G. 
It will be found interesting 


to our readers: 


| Description of Her Majesty’s State Coach, finished in the 


year 1761; the most Superb Carriage ever Built. De- 

signed by Sir William Chambers, and executed under his 

directions. The paintings executed by Cypriani. 

Tur Front Panet.—Britannia seated on a Throne, 
holding in her hand a Staff of Liberty, attended by Reli- 
gion, Justice, Wisdom, Valor, Fortitude, Commerce, Plenty 
and Victory, presenting her with a Garland of Laurel; in 
the back ground a View of St. Paul’s and the River Thames. 

Tre Ricgut Door.—Industry and Ingenuity giving a 
Cornucopiz to the Genius of England. 

THe Panes ON Eacu Sipz oF Ricut Door. —History 
recording the Reports of Fame, and Peace burning the 
Implements of War. 

Tue Back PanreL.—Neptune and Amphitrite issuing 
from their Palace in a Triumphant Car drawn by Sea 
Horses, attended by the Winds, Rivers, Tritons, Naiads, 
&c., bringing the Tribute of the World to the British Shore. 

Upper Part or Back Panet.—Is the Royal Arms, 
beautifully ornamented with the Order of St. George; the 
Rose, Shamrock and Thistle entwined. 

Tue Lerr Door.—Mars, Minerva and Mercury, sup- 
porting the Imperial Crown of Great Britain. 

THe PANELS ON Eacu Sipe or Lert Door.—The Libera 
Arts and Sciences protected. The front and four quarter 
panels over the paintings are plate glass. 

The whole of the carriage and body is richly ornamented 
with laurel and carved work, beautifully gilt. The length, 


24 feet; width, 8 feet 3 inches; height, 12 feet; length of | 


pole, 12 feet 4 inches ; weight, 4 tons. 

The carriage and body of the coach is composed as fol- 
lows: of four large tritons, who support the body by four 
braces covered with red morocco leather, and ornamented 
with gilt buckles. The two figures placed in front of the 
carriage bear the driver, and are represented in the action 
of drawing by cables extending round their shoulders and 
the cranes, and sounding shells to announce the approach 
of the Monarch of the Ocean; and those at the back carry 
the Imperial Fasces, topped with tridents. The driver’s 
foot-board is a large scollop shell, ornamented with bunches 
of reeds and other marine plants. The pole represents a 
bundle of lances; the splinter bar is composed of a rich 


_moulding issuing from beneath a voluted shell, and each 
_end terminating in the head of a dolphin; and the wheels 
are imitated from those of the ancient triumphal chariot. 


The body of the coach is composed of eight palm trees, 


_which branching out at the top sustain the roof, and four 


angular trees’ are loaded with trophies allusive to the 
victories obtained by Great Britain during the late glorious 
war, supported by four lions’ heads. On the centre of the 
roof stand three boys, representing the Genii of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, supporting the Imperial Crown of 
Great Britain, and holding in their hands the Sceptre, 
Sword of State, and ensigns of knighthood; their bodies 
are adorned with festoons of laurel, which fall from thence 
towards the four corners. 
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| ought to be strongly enjoined upon every mechanic. 
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The inside of the body is lined with rich scarlet embossed 
velvet, superbly laced and embroidered with gold as fol- 
lows:—lIn the centre of the roof is the star, encircled by 
the Collar of the Order of the Garter, and surmounted by 
the Imperial Crown of Great Britain, pendant the George 
and Dragon; in the corners the Rose, Shamrock and 
Thistle entwined. The hind lounge is ornamented with 
the Badge of the Order of St. Michael and St. George; on 
the front the Badge of the Order of Guylph and Bath, 
ornamented with the Rose, Shamrock and Thistle. The 
hind seat fall has the Badge of St. Andrew, and on the 
front the Badge of St. Patrick, adorned with the Rose, 
Shamrock, Thistle and Oak Leaf. The hammer cloth of 
the same costly materials. The harness for eight horses is 
made of red morocco leather, and decorated with blue 
ribbons, the Royal Arms, and other ornaments richly gilt ; 
and it is used when her Majesty goes in state, drawn by 
eight cream-colored horses, and is kept in the Royal Mews, 
Pimlico. 


ee 


A SUGGESTION TO MECHANICS. 


Accuracy in little things that pertain to his occupation 
Many 


_ workmen have the reputation of being experts in their 
_ occupations, and this is owing to every portion of work 


which they turn out being as accurate and correct as good 
mechanical appliances and skilled hands can produce, and 
we admire the product and the mechanic who produced it. 
Accurate and exact as are the execution and finish required 
for the work entrusted to many mechanics, it is with a 
feeling of pain that we often observe that the tools with 
which the work is to be performed are not so rigidly exact, 
nor have the same neatness, as the work they are used 
upon. We have often observed that the best mechanics 
were not at all particular in regard to the appearance of 
their tools. We see them use cold chisels that as much 
resemble old spikes as tools for cutting iron, but if we 
examine the cutting edge of those tools we find there the 
evidence of skill in the formation of this cutting edge only, 
and evidence of the expert is nowhere else seen. The same 
may be remarked concerning lathe-turning tools. The 
evidence of mechanical skill is only seen in those parts 
that perform the office of removing the metal against which 
they are brought to bear. Even drills are not an excep- 
tion—we observe rough and uncouth shanks that exhibit 
nothing workman-like except the nicely made cutting 
point. 

It is this neglect of the appearance of tools that ought 
to be sharply and severely criticised. An expert ought to 
have as much pride in the appearance of his tools as in 
the work he finishes; especially when he is employed on 
nice and accurate work is the contrast between his tools 
and the results obtained painful. The pride of the expert 
in accuracy is commendable, but the neglect of the appear- 
ance of his tools is culpable and deserves censure. The 
time actually expended in rendering these tools character- 
istic of the work produced is small, but even if it were of 
some amount, it ought to be devoted to it. 

It may be argued that these are little things to notice, as 
they are not actually necessary to the production of highly- 
finished work, and no portion is brought into play except 
the actual cutting points; but such argument ill befits the 
intelligent workman, who will not deny that his tools would 


perhaps give him better satisfaction were they of a finer 
form and better finish. The old and trite remark that 
blacksmiths’ horses and shoemakers’ wives are always poorly 
shod, is no excuse for permitting the tools of the machinist 
or other mechanic to be classed in this category. As much 
pride ought to be shown in the construction and keeping 
in order all kinds of tools that perform the work as is 
evinced in the work itself, in which the mechanic takes so 
much just and laudable pride.—American Artizan. 


Science and Art. 


Starnine Woop or a Brown Cotor.—The wood is first 
painted with a solution made by boiling one part of catechu 
with thirty parts of water and a little soda. After dry- 
ing in the air, the wood is again painted with a solution of 
one part of bicarbonate of potassa and thirty parts of 
water. By varying the strength of the solution, different 
shades of color can be produced. 


To avoid the necessity of hammering steel, an ingenious 
method has recently been adopted in France. In the upper 
part of the mould into which the steel is run is a chamber 
in which a certain quantity of inflammable powder is 
placed. This is ignited by the heat, and in burning gene- 
rates a gas, which, by the pressure (of as much as ten 
atmospheres) on the surface of the steel, forces out all the 
gases, and condenses the metallic particles into the most 
intimate union. 


For mining purposes, gunpowder is now very commonly 
exploded by means of a wire rendered incandescent by 
electricity. It appears, however, that certain conditions 
are required to insure success. In vacus the incandescent 
wire merely evaporates the sulphur, but the presence of 
air, in ever so small a quanity of nitrogen, or perhaps of 
any gas, prevents this, and thus renders the explosion cer- 
tain. The evaporation of the sulphur is supposed by some 
to carry off the heat, which would be required for the igni- 
tion of the other ingredients. 


SrEEL needles, if delicately suspended, soon become 
magnetic from the action of the earth, even though they 
might not previously have had any tendency to magnetism. 


CHEAP Fitter.—Take a common flower pot, and press 
a piece of clean sponge into the hole as firmly as possible: 
then put in a layer of very fine gravel, from half an inch 
to an inch thick according to the size of the vessel. The 
pot then being filled with water, and placed in such a 
manner as to allow the water to pass through it into a large 
jug, it will be found that all the grosser impurities of the 
water will be removed, and the water at the same time will 
be much softer and purer to drink. 


To Cotor Steet BLuz.—The steel must be finely polished 
and then exposed to an uniform degree of heat. Accord- 
ingly, there are three ways of coloring: first, by a flame 
producing no soot, as spirit of wine; secondly, by a hot 
plate of iron; thirdly, by wood ashes. As a very regular 
degree of heat is necessary, wood ashes, for fine work, is 
preferable. The work must be covered over with them, 
and carefully watched ; when the color is sufficiently height- 
ened, the work is perfect. The color is occasionally taken 
off with a very dilute marine acid. 
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Tue disagreeable odor of vulcanized rubber, it is said, 
can be entirely removed by placing it in a box covered with 
powdered charcoal and submitted to a temperature of 140 
to 160 degrees. As the unpleasant smell of the rubber 
prevents its use in many cases where it would be other- 
wise applicable, the experiment of deodorizing is worth 
trying. 

A BALANDRE or fly-wheel of eighteen tons weight for a 
rolling mill is being cast at the Iron Bay Foundry, of Mar- 
quette, and will be completed next month. This is the 
largest of any yet put in use in the upper Peninsula, the 
diameter of which is 18 feet, the hub alone weighing 1} 
tons, and the rim 8 tons. 


Poetry. 


WOMAN'S INHUMANITY TO WOMAN, 


To the heart and apt hand of Mr. Lowell, the following lines do 
equal honor. Read them, ye who rustle in silks, and have no helping 
thought for her—your sister in the great family—who sews your gar- 
ments which you do so much affect, with her very heart-threads: 


Hark! the rustle of a dress, 

Stiff with lavish costliness; 

Here comes one whose cheeks would flush, 
But to have her garments brush 

’Gainst the girl whose fingers thin 

Wove the very ’broidery in; : 

And in the midnight chill and murk 
Stitched her life into the work, 

Bending backward from her toil, 

Lest the tears the silk might spoil; 
Shaping from her bitter thought 
Hearts-ease and Forget-me-not; : 
Satirizing her despair 

With the emblems woven there.—Cincinnati Times. 
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DEAD IN THE STREET, 


A CITY INCIDENT. 


Under the lamplights, dead in the street, 
Delicate, fair, and only twenty, 
There she lies, 
Face to the skies, 
_ Starved to death in a city of plenty, 
Spurned by all that is pure and sweet, 
Passed by busy and careless feet— 
Hundreds bent upon folly and pleasure, 
tfundreds with plenty, and time and leisure; 
Leisure to spend Christ’s mission below, 
To teach the erring and raise the lowly— 
Plenty, in charity’s name, to show 
That life has something divine and holy. 


Boasted charms—classical brow, 
Delicate features—look at them now. 
Look at her lips; once they could smile; 
Kyes—well, never more they shall beguile; 
Never more, never more word of hers 
_ A blush shall bring to the saintliest face. 
She has found, let us hope and trust, 
Peace in a higher and better place; 
And yet, despite of all ill, I ween, 
Joy of some heart she must have been. 
Some fond mother, proud of the task, 
Has stooped to finger each dainty curl: 
Some vain father has bowed to ask 
A blessing for her, his darling girl. 
Hard to think, as we look at her there, 
Of all the tenderness, love and care, 
Lonely watching, and sore heart-ache, 
All the agony, burning tears, 
Joys and sorrows and hopes and fears, 
Breathed and suffered for her sweet sake. 


Faney will picture a home afar, 
Out where the daisies and buttercups are. 
Out where life-giving breezes blow, 
Far from these sodden streets, foulsome and low. 
Fancy will picture a lonely hearth, 
And an aged couple dead to mirth— 
An aged couple, broken and gray, 
Kneeling beside a bed to pray; 
Or, lying awake o’nights to hark 
For a thing that may come in the rain and the dark! 
A hollow-eyed woman with weary feet, 
Better they never know 
She whom they cherished so 
Lies this night, lone and low, 
Dead in the street. 
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WORK AND REST. 


Home! Is this home, where she sits cold and lonely, 
Working, still working, from morning till night? 

Life! Is this life, which is pain and pain only— 
Only dark shadows, not one gleam of light? 


Pale, haggard cheeks, frozen, comfortless fingers ; 
Eyes wild with watching, head yearning for rest. 

Working, still working, each moment she lingers 
Takes bread from the baby she warms at her breast. 


Gazing at palaces through the dim casement, 
(Palace so splendid through casement so mean !) 

Nothing but work in the garret and basement— 
Nothing but rest and enjoyment between! 


O ye rich, happy ones, give her your pity, 
Working, still working, so wearily on: 

Look at her withered face—once it was pretty, 
Youth is still here, but its semblance is gone. 


Could you be patient, and good, and enduring, 
If your high station was bowed to her doom? 

Earth is so sweet for you—fair and alluring; 
Earth is so hard for her—shrouded in gloom. 


Open your hearts to her, open your purses, 
From your abundance give money and love: 

Let not your happy homes prove to you curses, 
Dragging you down from the heaven above. 


What! were you sent to this earth for your pleasure’ 
Stewards of His riches, awake and bestir; 

You shall be judged by the measure for measure, 
Happy, perhaps, to change places with her! 


Aemedies and Aeceipts, 


Corns.—Take two ounces of gum-ammoniac, two ounces 
of yellow wax, and six drachms of verdigris; melt them 
together, and spread the composition on soft leather. Cut 
away as much of the corn as you can, then apply the 
plaster, and renew it every fortnight till the corn is away. 


To Cure DysentERy.—Put a pint of new milk to boil, 
with a handful of green tea; when nearly boiled to half a 
pint, sweeten with the cleanest sugar on hand, (loaf sugar 
preferred,) then drink the whole off at once. 


CuTaNrEous Eruptions.—Take ipecacuanha wine, four 
drachms; flowers of sulphur, two drachms; tincture of 
cardamon, one ounce. Mix. One teaspoonful three times 
a day in a wine-glassful of water. 

NEURALGIA AND TootHAcHE.—A correspondent says he 
has tried the receipt of horseradish to the face for neuralgia 
as well as toothache. As neuralgia and toothache are both 
nervous diseases, he thought the remedy for the one would 
be likely to give relief to the other; so he made the appli- 
cation of horseradish, bruised, applied to the side of the 
body where the disease was seated. It gave almost instant 
relief to the severe attack of neuralgia. Since then he has 
applied it several times, and with the same gratifying result. 
The remedy is simple, cheap, and may be within reach of 
every one, 
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_ figures. 


| will destroy them. 


_ thickest coarse brown paper, and dip it in the best salad 
_ oil; then set the paper on fire, and carefully preserve all |- 
_ the oil that drops for use. 


. also make nice cake. 


| with a waxed flannel, and then with a dry plain one; but 


if 

Worrn RemumBerine.-—It is said that if a piece of char- | 
coal is laid upon a burn, the pain subsides immediately. | 
By leaving the charcoal on one hour, the burn is healed, as | 
has been demonstrated on several occasions. This remedy | 
is cheap and simple, and certainly deserves a trial. | 


PerspirInc HaNnps aNp Fret.—The only effective | 
method of preventing excessive perspiration (vulgarly | 
called sweating) of the hands and feet, which often, in | 
such cases, give forth an offensive odor, is to mix club- 
moss in the water when washing them, and use occasion- 
ally the cutaneous pill. The hands should be washed two 
or three times a day in tepid water, without the club-moss, 
which need only be used in the morning. The feet should | 
be bathed in warm water every morning, with the moss. | 


Damp Watts.—Damp may be prevented from exuding 
from walls by first drying them thoroughly, and then 
covering them with the fullowing mixture: Ina quart of | 
linseed oil boil three ounces of litharge and four ounces of | 
resin. Apply this in successive coats, and it will form a | 


hard varnish on the wall after the fifth coating. 


To Dustroy Anvrs.—Mix a little arsenic with sire 


water and sugar, place it in a saucer, and cover the saucer | 


| 
| 


| over with a slate, leaving sufficient room for the ants to | 


creep under the slate by putting two pegs between the | 
saucer and the slate to prevent its fitting close. A heavy 
stone on the top of the slate will be necessary, lest some 


other creature besides the ants find its way to the poison | 


cup. Lime water poured freely into their nests and runs 
will dislodge them; and honey and water, should arsenic 
be objected to, will entrap them. 


Ou oF BRown Parser ror Burns.—Take a piece of the 


VaLuABLE Hints.—To select good nutmegs, pick them 
with apin. If they are good, the oil will instantly spread 
around the puncture. 

Stir Poland starch with a common candle, and it will 
not stick to the iron, and it will be much nicer. 

Wash your tea trays with cold suds, polish with a little | 
flour, and rub with a dry cloth. 

Frozen potatoes make more starch than fresh ones; they 


A bit of glue, dissolved in skim milk and water, will 
restore old crape. 

Ribbons of any kind should be washed in cold soap-suds, 
and not rinsed. 

If your flat-irons are rough, rub them well with fine salt, 
and it will make them smooth. 

If you are buying a carpet for durability, choose small 


Scotch snuff placed in holes where crickets come out, 


Wood ashes and common salt, wet with water, will stop 
the cracks of a stove, and prevent the smoke from escaping. 
To CLEAN FLoor CLotus,—Sweep, then wipe them with 
a flannel, and when all dust and spots are removed, rub 


use little wax, and rub only enough with the latter to give 
a little smoothness, or it may endanger falling. Washing 
now and then with milk, after the above sweeping, and 
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dry-rubbing them, give as beautiful a look, and they are 
less slippery. 
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atloral Vessons, 


YoururuL Conpuct.—The line of conduct chosen by a 
young man during the five years from fifteen to twenty 
will, in almost every instance, determine his character for 
life. As he is then careless or careful, prudent or improvi- 
dent, industrious or indolent, truthful or dissimulating, 
intelligent or ignorant, temperate or dissolute, so will he 
be in after years ; and it needs no prophet to cast his horo- 
scope or calculate his chances in life. 


Humsie ExampLes.—Even the humblest person, who 
sets before his fUllows an example of industry, sobriety and 
upright honesty of purpose, has a present as well as a 
future influence upon the well-being of his country ; for 
his life and character pass unconsciously into the lives of 
others, and propagate good example for all time to come. 
—Self Help. 

SEEKING For TRutH.—The labors to try man’s soul and 
exalt it, are the search for truth beneath the mysteries 
which surround creation, to gather amaranths, shining 
with the hues of heaven, from plains upon which hang, 
dark and heavy, the mists of earth. 


Live not for selfish aims. Live to shed joy on others. 
Thus best shall your own happiness be secured; for no joy 
is ever given freely forth that does not have quick echo in 
the giver’s own heart.—H. W. Beecher. 


Parents should spend more in getting pure air for their 
children, instead of laying up a few beggarly hundreds, 
and should have faith in the power of honest, healthy 
young men to find an honest living somewhere. 


Meptocrity despatches and exults; the man of talent 
congratulates himself on the success of his exertions ; 
genius alone mourns over defeated expectations. 


UNCERTAINTY and ignorance can hardly produce any- 
thing but cowardice or rashness ; true courage is associated 
with judgment and reflection. 


THE gorgeous trappings of the dead are but the outward 
dressings of the pride of weeping survivors. 

MEN with few faults are the least anxious to discover 
those of others. 

Tue shouts of playful childhood are eloquent of the 
heart’s sweet music—there are no sounds that gush forth 
so full of the active, springing, overleaping joy that knows 
no boundary; and the associations with their gleeful 
melody are those of the purest pleasure. 


WE ought no more to despise a man for the misfortune 
of the mind, than for that of the body, when it is such 
as he cannot help. Were this thoroughly considered we 
should no more laugh at one for having his brains cracked, 
than for having his head broken. 

Tv costs us more to be miserable than would make us 
perfectly happy. How cheap and easy is the service of 
virtue, and how dear do we pay for our vices. 

AN exchange wisely remarks that ‘‘ no dust affects the 
eyes so much as gold dust.” We might also add that no 
glasses affect the eyes more unfavorably than glasses of 
brandy. 

Tuat state of life is most happy, wherein superfluities 
are not required, and necessaries are not wanting. 
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| The Household. 


Foop [rems.—Every hour’s exposure to the light, after | 
an Irish potato has been dug from where it grew, deterio- 
rates its quality. 

Eggs, when put in water, will, if good, invariably swim 
with the large end upwards; if not, they are bad. 

Hominy, plain, cheap, healthful, and savory, if boiled 
one hour, and then enveloped with a blanket until cool, is 
said to be cooked as thoroughly as if boiled, as usual, all 
day. 

BreakFast Roiis.—Mix or rub well into three pints of 
flour a piece of butter the size of an egg, with two full | 
teaspoonsful of cream of tartar, one small teaspoonful of | 
bicarbonate of soda dissolved in a little milk, some salt, 
add enough milk to make it a very thick batter. Grease | 
your tins and bake them in a quick oven, a rich brown 
color. 


Corn Murrin.—One quart of Indian meal, a heaping 
spoonful of butter, one quart of milk, saltspoonful of salt, 
two tablespoonsful of yeast and one of molasses. Let it 
rise four or five hours. Bake in rings. It may also be 
baked in shallow pans. Bake for one hour. 


Bortep Porarors.—Wash, but do not cut them; put 
them in boiling water, having only a small quantity more 
than enough to cover them, put salt in, say a great spoon- 
ful to half a pailful of potatoes; boil them moderately ; 
when nearly done, let them simmer slowly, and when 
cooked, (as is discovered, not by their cracking, but by a | 


fork,) pour off the water, and let them stand till dry, on | 
or near the stove. Medium sized potatoes, when young, | 
will cook in from twenty to thirty minutes; when old, they | 
require longer time. When pealed, they boil much quicker, | 
from twenty to thirty minutes usually. Old potatoes in 
the spring are improved by soaking in water all night. 

One of the best ways to treat them when wanted: for | 
dinner is to mash them well, adding salt and butter, 
When milk or cream is used, heat it on the stove first, to 
keep from cooling the potatoes, add, and beat up well: 
when wanted extra nice, to eat with stewed oysters, or 
soups, beat till light with a fork, near or on the stove; the | 
great charm being to serve them Act. Another nice way, 
is to put them ona tin plate, or dish, (after prepared as 
above,) and place in the oven to brown on top, then serve, 
opening the centre, and adding a piece of butter as you 
send to the table. 


Poratores.—The great art of cooking potatoes is to take 
them up as soon as they are done. Of course it is import- 
ant to begin to cook them at the proper time. When 
boiled, baked, fried or steamed, they are rendered watery | 
by continuing to cook them after they reach the proper | 
point. For this reason, potatoes, to bake or boil, should 
be selected so as to have them nearly the same size. Begin | 
with the largest first, and continue to select the largest till | 
all are gone. Be careful that the water does not stop boil- | 
ing, as thus the potatoes will be watery. Never boil them 
very hard, as it breaks them. 


Sauce ror SALAD ON Fisn.—Take yolk of two eggs, | 
boiled hard, mash them with a mustard spoonful of mus- 
tard, a little black pepper, a little salt, three tablespoonsful | 
of salad oil, and three of vinegar. A tablespoonful of | 
catsup would improve it for many. 
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Burrer-Mitk Saort Caxes.—Two quarts of flour: a 
teaspoonful of salt; rub in two teacups full of soft butter, 


lard or beef dripping; work it up into paste, with sour 


milk or buttermilk, and add a heaping teaspoonful of 


_ saleratus, dissolved in a spoonful of hot water; make into 


a soft dough, and mould into cakes and bake in buttered 
tins. If the shortening is fresh, add in another teaspoon- 


ful of salt. 


Scatpgep Gincer Cakz.—Put one pint of molasses and 
two spoonsful of butter in a pan, heat to boiling, then pour | 
it on to one quart of flour; stir it well, and when cool, add | 
two eggs well beaten, one tablespoonful of soda dissolved 
in two large spoonsful of brandy, and one of ginger. Add 
enough flour to make it thick enough to roll; work it out 
thin, and bake in square tins. 


Grade Htems, 


THE WEAVERS’ STRIKE in this city has been a complete 
success. It was conducted with great skill, and from the 
first a determination to win was plainly evidenced. Their 
demands were complied with by all, or nearly all of the 
bosses, after a short resistance. 


Tre carriage bolt and nut makers of this city, have de- 
manded an increase of wages. The employers refused to 
grant the demands, and the journeymen are now out. The 
bolt makers ask an increase of from 15, to 20 per cent. on 
the list prices, while the nut makers ask only the list prices. 


| One or two shops have given the prices demanded. 


Axsour two-thirds of the carpenters who were on strike 
at Newark, N. J., are now at work at the advanced rate 
of wages. . 

A Union of general laborers was organized at Black 
River Falls Wis., on the 5th ult. The organization took 
place in a ‘‘ logging camp,”’ in the pineries on Black River. 
This is an example well worthy of imitation. 


In New York the Carpenters’ Trades Union, are delibe- 
rating as to whether a demand for an increase of wages, 
from $3.50 to $4 a day, would be advisable. 

Tur Taitors’ Union, of New York city, has entered 
suit against an employing tailor in that city, for the reco- 
very of a certain sum alleged to be due to one of its mem- 
bers, the Union fathering all the expenses of the suit. 


Tue Buffalo Courier says there are too many laborers in 
that city, and thinks the demand for agricultural laborers 
should receive attention rather more than it does; but we 
doubt whether the Courier and papers of similar ilk would 
hesitate to denounce any argument against the present sys- 
tem of ‘‘ wholesale importation of labor’? as countenanced 
and practiced by our manufacturers and other business 
men, with the intention of cheapening it. 

«¢ Last week the whole number of persons who received 
their rations at the public soup houses, in Boston, was 
19,683, being an increase of 5,639 over the previous week.” 
—N. H. States and Union. While government bonds 
remain untaxed. 

THe workingmen of Scranton are holding meetings with 
a view to starting a co-operative store. The amount of 
stock subscribed up to last advices was $2,200, a ‘« yery 
gratifying figure certainly.” 
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fellow began to shovel a path through a large snow bank 
ata lei RRR Se “aa -._.| before his grandmother’s door. He had nothing but a 
Leavenworth, Kansas, has a co-operative carriage fac- small shovel to work with, : 
tory. ‘‘How do you expect to get through that drift ?”’ asked 
; . : ama ssing by. 
THE co-operative store at Hyde Park, Pa., is reported a ie hee 1% Hi ‘ 
ee PGodrishing condition. er keeping at it,’”’ said the boy cheerfully. That's 
We are informed that the co-operative store in Provi- That is the secret of mastering almost every difticulty 
dance, Pa., under very judicious management, with a capi- | under the sun. If a hard task is before you, stick to it. 
tal of $6,468, made, during the last six months, a per | Do not keep thinking how large or hard it is: but go at it, 
centage of eighteen and one-fifth on capital, and five and a | and little by little it will grow smaller untilit is done. Ifa 


half on purchases and capital combined. Most of the | hard lessonis be learned, do not losea moment in fretting ; do — 
towns in the interior of our State have taken hold of co- | yot lose a breath in saying, “I can’t,” or «TI do not see 


operation and in most cases the results have been the how ,” but go at it, and keep at it. Study. That is the 
reverse of what its enemies predicted. only way to conquer it. : 2 


In Cincinnati, co-operation is occupying the minds of A Laby, teaching her little daughter, four years old, 
some of the citizens, and they intend going into it upon a pointed to something in the book, and asked, ‘¢ What is 
large scale. Their venture is titled a ‘* Mutual Benefit that, my dear?” “ Why, don’t you know 2” inquired the 
Grocery Association. They have elected their directors, | ghijd. “« Yes,” said the mother, «but I wish to find out 
and expect to be in operation shortly. if you know.” <‘‘Well,”’ responded the little miss, «‘T do 
ea a 5 - |know.’’ “Tell me then, if you please,” said the lady. 

‘ i { ‘«¢Whyno,”’ insisted the little one with an arch look, ‘‘ you 
Bouth's Colum. vance $6 rh : 


know what it is, and Il know what it is, and there is no 


i T U ” 
«THat’s How!” After a great snow storm, a littl 
Co-operation. : ve 


et aC | need of saying ‘anything more aboutiit:” 


HONOR YOUR BUSINESS. A LITTLE GIRL, four years old, was on her way home 
Wecommend this paragraph, from the London Economist, | from church with her father, when they passed a boy 
to all who have a “ vocation :”’ splitting wood, and the father remarked, “‘Mary, do yeu 


Tt is a good sign when a man is proud of his work or | see that boy breaking the Sabbath 2?” The child made no 
his calling. Yet nothing is more common than to hear reply, but walked home very thoughtfully, and meeting 
men finding fault constantly with their particular business, | her mother, exclaimed, ‘Oh, mother, I saw a boy breaking 
and deeming themselves unfortunate because fastened to it | the Sabbath with a big axe.” 
by the necessity of gaining a livelihood. In this spirit 
men fret, and laboriously destroy all their comfort in the 


work; or they change their business, and go on miserably, Scraps of Humor. 


shifting from one thing to another, till the grave or the 
poor-house gives them a fast grip. But while occasionally | ————-——__________—__—_— 
a man fails in life because he is not in the place fitted for A CREDULOUS man said to a wag who had a wooden leg, 
his peculiar talent, it happens ten times oftener that failure | ««How came you to have a wooden leg?’ « Why,” 
results from neglect and even contempt of an honest busi- | answered the wag, ‘‘my father had one and so had my 
ness. A man should put his heart into everything that he | grandfather. It runs in the blood.” 


does. There is not a profession that has not its peculiar, Ay frishman was summoned for refusing to pay a 
cares and vexations. No man will escape annoyance by doctor's bill, when he was asked why he refused to pay. 
changing business. No mechanical business is altogether | « What for should I pay ?” said Mike; «shure he didn’t 
agreeable. Commerce, in its endless varieties, is affected, give me anything but some emitics, and the niver a one 
like all other human pursuits, with trials, unwelcome | could I keep in my stomich at all, at all.” 

duties, and spirit-tiring necessities. It is the very wanton- Av arecent railroad dinner, in compliment to the légal 
ness of folly for a man to search out the frets and burdens | fraternity, the toast was given: «An honest lawyer the 
eee eve 0s tind ove) °0 * considera- noblest work of God;” but an old farmer rather spoiled 


tion of them. They belong to human life. They are . . ees 

inevitable. eribabag over them only gives them ae | ihe ae ee 2D 
On the other hand, a man has power given to him to shed | oe : a ; 
beauty and pleasure upon the homeliest toil, if he is wise. | A NORTHERN planter overheard two of his hands talking. 
Let a man adopt his business and identify it with his life, “ Jim, said Sam, “ what s the reason the Major don’t call 
and cover it with pleasant associations; for God has given me Mister; and what’s the erie d ee cals felt Be ife a 
us imagination, not alone to make some poets, but to enable | old Liste and not Missus ¢ i. I can't bs ? as 
all men to beautify homely things. Heart varnish will | Jim; ‘‘’pears to me Yankees don t think much more of us 
cover up innumerable evils and defects. Look at the good than our old masters used to. i es 
things. Accept your lot as a man does a piece of rugged | = AN editor in Indiana announces that it always gives 
ground, and begin to get out the rocks and roots, to deepen him pleasure to publish marriage notices, but suggests that 
and mellow the soil, to enrich and plant. There is some- | they should be sent for insertion as soon as practicable after 
thing in the most forbidding avocation around which a the ceremony, as divorces had been granted in some cases 
man may twine pleasant fancies, out of which he may | before the marriages were announced, and the notices were 
develop an honest pride. | somewhat spoiled. 


Supposk a man and a girl were to be married—the man 
thirty-five years, and the girl five years—this makes the 
man seven times as old as the girl; they live together until 


the girl is ten years old, this makes him forty years old, | 


and four times as old as the girl; and they still live until 


she is fifteen, the man being forty-five; this makes the | 
man three times as old; and they still live until she is | 
thirty years old, this makes the man sixty, only twice as_ 
Now, how long would they have to live | 


old, and so on. 
to make the girl as old as the man ? 


A wirrLe boy in Lowell was asked how many mills make | 


acent? ‘Ten, sir,’ was the prompt reply. Immediately 
a bright-faced little girl held up her hand in token of dis- 
sent. ‘‘ Well, miss, what have you to say?” ‘Please, sir, 
ten mills don’t make a cent. Pa says all the mills in town 
don’t make a cent.” 


A MISSIONARY among the freedmen in Tennessee, after 


relating to some little colored children the story of Ananias— 


and Sapphira, asked them why God does not strike every- 
body dead who tells a lie? When one of the least in the 
room quickly answered, ** Because there wouldn’t be any- 
body left.” 

SMALL boy, on tip-toe, to his companions: ‘¢ Sha, stop 
your noise, all of you.” 


It’s very weak and tired; walked all the way from Heaven 


last night; mustn’t be kicking up a row round here now.”’ 


- wanted to be married, a married woman who wanted a_ 


A CELEBRATED lawyer once said that the three most 


troublesome clients he ever had were a young lady who 


divorce, and an old maid who didn’t know what she wanted. | 


Some scamp gets off the following: ‘« Never strike 
children on the head, since Providence has supplied them 
with so much more suitable place for punishment.” 

‘Gris,’ the «Fat Contributor,’’ says he was asked to 
write a ‘‘ take-off” on the ‘‘ Black Crook.’’ He replied 
that he couldn’t see anything to take off: 


A WAGGISH editor says that the streets of one of the | 


Western cities are to be lighted with red-headed girls. 
That chap wants to hug the lamp-posts. 

‘‘T don’t like to patronize this line,” said a culprit to 
the hangman, who was adjusting the noose around his 
neck. ‘Oh, never mind this once,”’ replied the hangman, 
‘«it will soon suspend its operation.”’ 

A LADY seeing a drunken man in the gutter, said she 
was afraid he was dead. Pat, who had been near enough 


to smell his breath, exclaimed, ‘‘ Faith, and I wish I had 
his disease.”’ 


A SLEEPY Empress—Eugenie, because she loves her*Nap. 


Miscellaneous. 


Somesopy relates a story of a couple of boys, who 
having been hunting all day, and as they drew near home, 
passed by the old village meeting house. Seeing some 
object perched wpon the steeple, one of the boys fired at 
it, and brought a huge owl tumbling to the ground. His 
younger companion, shocked at what seemed an act of 
sacrilege, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, Bill! you’ve been and gone and 
shot a cherubim.” 


Companions: ‘ Hello, Tommy! | 
What’s the matter?’ Small boy: «* We’ve got a new baby. | 


| Tae Legislature of Missouri proposes to punish by fine 


and imprisonment parents who neglect to send their children 
_to school at least four months in the year. 


THE physicians of Meriden, Miss., have made an agree- 
ment ‘‘not to render professional services to parties who 
refuse to pay or make satisfactory arrangement for the 
payment of dues.” Poor people in that town should be 
very careful of their health. 


PoLe GuaGre.—Nearly every manufacturer of carriages 
and wagons in the country is aware of the difficulty of 
accurately ironing and fitting a wagon pole. Mr. Allen J. 
Beach, of Linden, Genesee County, Mich., has recently 
invented a very simple apparatus by which the * fit” of 

the pole can immediately and accurately be defined, when 
_the size of the wheels is known. The device is simple and 
not expensive, and can be applied to any wagon-maker’s 
‘truss ” or bench, and Mr. Beach claims that by its use 
not only a perfect fit is obtained, but about one quarter the 
_ time saved in ironing the pole. 


_ Do nor GRuMBLE said a very good old man: “Some 
folks are always complaining about the weather, but I am 
very thankful when 1 wake up in the morning and find any 
weather at all.”” We may smile at the simplicity of the 
/ old man, but still his language indicates a spirit that con- 
tributes much to a calm and peaceful life. It is better 
and wiser to cultivate that spirit than to be continually 
complaining of things as they are. Be thankful for such 
/mercies as you have, and if God sees it will be for your 
At 
least do not make yourself and others unhappy by your 
ingratitude and complaints. 


good and His glory, He will give you many more. 


Nor GENERALLY KNowNn.—Martin Van Buren is the 
only man who held the offices of President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Minister to England, Governor of his own State. and 
member of both houses of Congress. Thomns H. Benton 
_is the only man who held a seat in the United States Senate 
for thirty consecutive years. The only instance of father 
and son in the United States Senate, at the same time, is 
that of Hon. Henry Dodge, Senator from Wisconsin, and 
his son, Augustus C. Dodge, Senator from Iowa. Gen. 
James Shields is the only man who ever represented two 
States in the United States Senate. At one time he was 
Senator from [linois, and subsequently from Minnesota. 
John Quincy- Adams held positions under the government 
during every administration from that of Washington to 
that of Polk, during which he died. He had been Minister 
to England, member of both houses of Congress, Secretary 
of State and President of the United States. He died 
while a member of the House of Representatives. 


TrryiNnG To LivE on HIS SALARY.—The Hartford Post is 
responsible for the story of a conductor on a road not a 
_ thousand miles from Hartford, who has agreed in the kind- 
ness of his heart to pass a poor penniless fellow on his 
| train. An officer of the road, sitting in the same car with 
_the man, observed that the conductor took no fare of 
_him and called him to account for it. «*« Why do you pass 
that man?” said Mr. Treasurer. ‘‘ Oh, he’s a conductor 
on the railroad.”” <««He a conductor! why what 
| makes him dress so shabbily ?”’ ‘ Oh, he’s trying to live 

Mr. Treasurer saw the point and dropped 


on his salary !”’ 
the subject. 
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Galante, 


line each insertion, 


Wantep-—A first-class Coach Smith on platfor m a 
Address Merts & Riddle, Ravenna, Ohio. 

Wantep—A situation, in this city, by a good Body- 
maker and Draughtsman. 


| 
f 


Short Advertiscments inserted in this column at 50 cents per | 


inch, $13. Long do., 34, $13; 74, $14; Linch 
_ Bands, silvered, rim, light, per sett, 3inch and under, 85c. ; 


Wantep—A situation as Foreman by a competent 


Wheel-maker. 
Wantep—A Painter and Body-maker. 
Cox & Bro., Middletown, Del. 


Address J. M. | 


Wantrep—An Advertisement from a Good Coach Lamp | 


Manufacturer. 


Wanrep—The Address of M. Wagner, formerly of ‘St. 
Pauls, Minn. 


Wanrep—Canvassers for this JOURNAL in every town 
in the United States and Canada. 


Wantep—A Purchaser of Patent Right for attaching 
Thills to Carriages. 
street, Moston, Mass. 

Wantep—Carriage-makers to call and examine Gardner’s 
Patent Thill Coupling. G. W. Watson & Co., 825 North 
Thirteenth street, Phila. 


Patent Revolving Seat. 
South Fifth street, Phila. 


PRICES OURRENT ( OF CARRIAGE MATERIALS. 


REVISED AND CORRECTED MONTHLY BY SCOTT & DAY, 
No. 38 North Third Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 1, 1868. 
Apron hooks and rings, per gross, japanned, $1.20 os $1.50; Miveted, $9. 
“snaps, silvered, per gross, $5.25. 
Axle-clips, Coleman’s Philadelphia List price, ee doz.: No. 0, 70e.; 
®. 1,,10¢.; No. 2, 70c.: No. 3, 78¢-;.NQ: 4. 97c.: No.5, 97c. 40 
per cent. discount. . 
Forged, Coleman’s Philadelphia List price, per doz.; 
$1.05; No. 1, $1.05; No. 2, $1.05; No. 3, $1.10; No. 4, $1. 20°; No. 5, 
$1.30. 40 per cent. discount. 
Seward’s patent, nett, per doz., a 16, No. 1, 80c.; No. 2, 86c.; No. 
8, 92c.; No. 4, $1.00; No. 5, $115 
Seward’s Patent, pet doz., 34, No. deals No. 2, $1.25: No. 
3, $1.40; No. 4, $1.70 
Axles, long, common, per Ib. . 7¢.; leather washer, 7c. per 
Short, solid collar, per sole, % and 1im., $3.75; 14%, et 95: 1% 
Axl Viilminst SCE. Short lain taper, % and 1 in. $4.50; 1% 
xles, Wilmin oD an aper, 4 and 1 in., bs 
gh ae i ee 144, $10.25. 


M Improved taper, iy and 1 in., ne 1, $5.50; 124, $6.75; 18¢, $9; 


$11 
a EE alf pat. % and 1 inch, $5.00; 144, $6.25; 114, $8; 134, $11; 14, 
Axles, als spat pat., 4% and lin., $6.50; 124, $7.50; 144, $9.50; 134, 


4 ain long bere % and 1in., $5.50; 144, $6.50; 124, $8.25; 134, 
si on gre e % and 1 in., $6.00; 1%, $7.00; 1%, $9; 

mproved taper, lone an is hy Os 14; 
134. $11.00; 124, $13.75. a 


“c 


Axles, Archimedian, Cie improved taper, No.1, 4% aud li kg is: QO.OUS 
$6.50; 114, $7. i Vs, yd; 114, $12.5 

Half pat., taper a 74 aud Tl ing 36. 00; 114, 

$7; 14, $8. 95 3 es a0. 50: is, $13. 

Long, i improved ta 2, % and Linch, $7.50: 

1%, . te YY, 7 OB: is $13. 30: 114, $16.50. 

Half , No. 4, % and 1 inch, "$8. 00; 1%, $9.00; 

14, slo: "3 136, #14: 14, $17.00. 

The Archimedian axles are all case hardened; they can be made 
of Salisbury and Lowmoor iron at an average advance on prices 
here quoted of $1 to $2.50 per sett. An axle of this brand is also 
steel converted by the celebrated Bessemer process; it eannot ne 
excelled. Price of short half pat., per sett A 4 inch, $11; %, $12; 

Be 


66 6 


6s 66 


larger 
sizes advance 7 7c. per sett for ly of aninch. Heavy rim, 3 in. 
and under, 95¢.; 10 cents per sett advance per one-eighth. 
Tixtra heavy rim, 3 inch and under, $1.35; 10 cents per sett 
advance per one-eighth. Philadelphia bands, same prices as 
rim. Central Park, silvered inside, 3 inch and under, $1.50 
per sett; full silvered, do., 3 inch and under, $1.65. Close 
plated on composition rim, light, 3 inch and under, $1.81; do. 
heavy, 3 inch and under, $2.20; do., extra heavy, 3 inch, $2. 48; 
10 cents per sett advance for each one-eighth. Turned i iron 
rim bands, 14 inch deep, 3 inch and under, 40c.; do., 134 in., 
3 inch and under, 45¢.; large sizes, 5c. per sett advance each 
one-eighth. 

Basket-wood imitation, for panels, per foot 60c. 

Buttons, japanned, per gr., 15c.; great gr., $1.75; silvered, per gr., 40c. 

Bolts, Coleman’s Philadelphia, 45 per cent ae cet from list. 

Clip King bolts, per dozen, Nos. 1 and 2, $3.5 
Buckles, japanned, W. H.S., per gross, % inch, 62c. : ; 34, 76c.; 76,$1; 
1 inch, $1.30. 


| Buckram, per yard, 17 to 20c¢ 


Address M. J. Mellyn, 28 Yeoman 


Call at Gardner & Fleming’s, 214. 


No: (| 


Carpet, per yard, Brussels, si. 90; Velvet, $2.40 to $2.75. 
Oil cloth, per yard, %, 56. to 75e.3 4-4, 55 to 85e. 
Castings, mall, per Ib. 13/20. 
Cord, seaming, per lb., 25e. 
Cloths, oe oi yard, indigo wool-dyed, $2.25 to $3.50; 
0 to ¢ 

body, per yard, indigo wool-dyed, $3.75 to $4.50. 

Coteline, per yard, $4 to $8. 

Curtain frames, per dozen, japanned and silver, $1.10 to 1.50. 

Damask, German cotton, double width, per piece 30 yards. $18: 
do., Union, $30 to $33; English worsted, from $1.50 to $2 per 
yard; Rattinet, 60c. to 80c. per yard. 


Zephyrs 


(74 


Dashes, buggy, per dozen, rough, $20; silver plated, $28. 
Wantep—tThe attention of Coach-Makers to Fleming’s | 


ated dash collars, per dozen, 14 in., $3.50; 5-16, $3.50; 34, $4. 
Door handles, per pr., silvered, 50c. to $1.25; real sil. shell, 56e. to $2. 
Drugget, felt, per y ard, $1.75 to $2. 


_ Enameled eloth, per yard, muslin, 5-4, 36c-; 6-4, 55c¢.; drilling, 
o- bk. 48e. ; 48 inch, 52c¢: ; 6-4, 63¢c.; duck, 5-4, 70c-; 
50 inch, 75c.; 6-4, 80c.; pat. tan back muslin, 
5-4, 50¢.; do., drill, 5-4, '62c.; ; 48 inch, 65c.; flock 


back drill, 48 inch, $1. 00; do., ca 90¢. ; ; vul- 
canized rubber drill, 48 inch, ‘$1.7 Se 


| Felloe plates, wrought, per Ib., 18¢. 


Fifth wheels, a eae pat., at <5 Gs 1 DO's 


34, 1.75; New York pat., 


% $1. 2p: % Cie 


| Fringes, ee dozen yards, ona 2inch, $2; 3 inch, $3; 4 inch. $4; 


Mouldings, plated, 1 per foot, 14 to 4% inch, 12ce. to 18¢.. 


k, 1% inch, $1 to $2; 2 inch, $1.50 to $2. 50; p04 inch, $1. 7 
° cr com. worsted, 45¢.; rug or carpet fringe, be. to 12e. 
per yard. 


Hair, curled, per lb., H. & B., 19c.; No. 

picked, from 35c. to 50c. " 
Knobs, per gross, com. japanned, 45c.; fine japanned English, $1.50; 
silver capped, 60c.; silvered, $1. 50; do., English, $3.50. 

Button-holes, pat., metal edge, gum centre. A new article: 

for quickness and simplicity of application it has no equal 

Price, per gross, $4. 

Patent Improved Knob and Buttonholes, the best improvement of 

kind ever made. $12 per gross. 

Laces, broad, per yard, worsted, 3lc.: do., silk stripe, 2% inch, 25c. to 
40c.; silk proche, 234 inch, 75e. to 90c.; narrow worsted, 8c. ; 
silk stripe, 10/4e.: silk barred, 13%4e. 

Lamps, per pair, fine, $15 to $20. 

Leather, per foot, dash, No.1, 14e., do., No. 2, 11e.; railing and collar, 
24c. to 25e. : enameled top, No. I, 25c. te 27¢c.; do., No. 2, 24¢.; 

enameled trimming, 24c. 

Loops, fine japanned, metal pockets, for curtain strap ends. A 
recent improvement which meets with great approbation, 
and will supersede anything of the kind heretofore used. 
Sold at $7.00 per gross. 

Moss, per lb., 10e. to 12c. 


21%, 38c.; hog, 17c-; best 


66 


lead, door, per 
b., 20c.; cane, dressed, per M. feet, 3-16, $5; 4 j in. $8.50; 
5-16, $10.50 ; \% inch, $12. 


| Machines, hub boring machine, each, small, $18; med., ex. jaws, $21; 


large, $24. 
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Machines, spoke tenoning machine, each, small, $15; large, $25. 
re t cutting 0. 1, $12.00 7-> NG. 
2, $15: No. , $17.50; No. 4, $20. 
ne pat. adjustable } hollow auger, per doz., No.1, cuts % to % 
age $30; No. 2, cuts 34 to 1 inch, $30; No. 3, cuts ’&to 1 


inch, $40. 


Name plates, ier dozen, engraved, German silver, $3.75; do., real 


silver, $3.75; do., real silver, struck up in die, $2.: cast 
ing and engraving die, $3 
Nails lining, japanned and silver, 5c. per paper of 100; ex. quality, 
l6c. per gross; solid, head, English, per gross, $1.62; extra an 
band, 20c. per gr.; ivory head, per egr., 35¢e.; do., pin head. 38¢ 
Ornaments, real silver, 9 .50 to $4.50 per gross. 
Sand paper, star and flint, per ream, $4. 50 to $6.00. 
Serews, Eagle, gimlet point, wood, 40 per cent. discount from list. 
Ivory head, $5.50 per gross. 
Screw Clamps, per dozen, patent, No. 1, 244 he $5. 50; No. = 3%, 
in., $7.50; No. 8, 4% ins $9: No. 4, 5% in., $11. 
By improved No. 0, $5.50; No.1 - 344 inch, $5; No. 2, 414 
in, $750s No.8, 6 ins 12; 4 10: in-, $20. 
* common, No. 0,3 inch, $5. on i. 1, 224 in., $4.25; No. 
114, 3 inch, $5; No. 2, 4 inch, "$7: No. 3 5% in , $8. 
ty Gibbs’ pat., 4 in., $5. 50: 6 in., "$6. 50; 9in., $7 0: ]2in. » $8. 
Serims for canvassing, per yard, Ide. to 18¢. 
Shaft couplings, Smith’s, per dozen pair, No.1, plain black, $9.50; 
do., Bright, $11.25; No. 2, plain black, ¢8. se do., x 
Bright, $10.50; New York, pat. black, $11.75; do., 
Bright, $13.75: Baltimore pat. black, $12.50; Sis 
$14.50; Nos. 1 and 2 Philadelphia pat. black, $13.75; 
Bright, $16.25 
re Wilcox’s licht, lin., $12.75; do., heavy, 1 in., $13.2 
L% inch, $14 
rd Clapp’ s ae t, $1.50 per sett. 
Shaft rubber, Chapman’s, per dozen pairs, $6.75. 
Shaft sockets, silvered, per doz. pairs, ) plain, 34 in., $1.65; 7%, $1.80; 
Linch, $1.95, 114. $2. 10; 14, $2.25. 
A yay 4 inch, $2.05: %, $2.20; 1 inch, $2.35; 114, $2.50; 
yy, e 65. 
r close. plated on brass. ball, P4in., Ad Dat {Ds ty in., $6.25. 
ex. heavy, plain, 6,88 rad 
Sockets, pole, a sree per dozen, plain, 1% inch, 33. 7B 3g $4.25; 


© pal dF mch, $4.50; 186, 854 134, $5.50. 
neck yoke, silvered, per dozen pairs, 34 in., $5.50; 7%, $6. 
sed Warburton & Bendir’s Scroll Ends, manufacturers’ prices, 
35 to 45 per sett, 4 pieces; for perch and headblocks, 20¢. 
per pair. 
Slat irons, wrought, Philadelphia pat., per dozen setts, 4 bows, $8.25; 
bows, $10.50. 
New York pat-, per doz. setts, 4 bows, $12. 
i 7 pat., 4 bows, per sett, rough, short, 50c.; 
iron, 
depanaek: short, 55e.; 1 long iron, 62. 
es plated, short, $1. 20; 1 long iron, $1.37. 
Springs, Rowland’s Buggy, per lb., 144 inch and wider, black, l5c.; 
right, 16c.; 144 in., le. per lb. more. 
“ Bright tempered, per lb., 144 in., 20e.; 114 in., 19¢. 
Hi Spring Perch Co.’s, tempered, 2c. to 30c. 
Stump joints, rough, per doz., 4% in., $1.35; 9-16, $1. 50: aS) $1.70. 
long plated, per doz., ve in., $6; 9- 16, $6; 54, $6.50. 


Tassels, holder, per dozen, worsted, $3 to $5; silk do., $5.50 to $12. 
Curtain, silk, per doz., $3 to $4.50; acorns, per doz., $1.38. 
Top props, silvered, per sett, common, 3lc.; extra, 70c. to 90c.; 
homas’ patent, mall., japanned, 56c. ; with plated nuts 
and rivets, $1.20; Thomas’ wrought japanned, 70c.; 
with plated nuts and rivets, $1.3! 
Thread, Byrd linen, gee per lb., No. 25, 31. 30; No. 30,$1.50; No. 


5, $1.70; No. 40, $1.90. 

. Soe , H. B., per lb., No. 10, 75e. to $1; No. 3, $1.10 to $1.40; 
No. 12, $1. 40 to $1.80. 

1 dark blue, per Ib., No. 10, $1.25; No.3, $1.75; No. 12, $2. 


“ “ec 
se 


llong 


ee 


. machine, Marshall’s, Shrewsbury, black, No. 482, ave i 582, 
$3.50: No. 632, $4.00: white, 50c. per ph ex 
Zi a Barbour’s, fancy colors, No. 432, $2.80; et 532, 


$3.30: No. 632, $4.00; white, 40c. per lb. extra 
Thread, machine, Barbour's s,0n spools, fancy colors, No. 25, $1 90: No. 
30, $ ; No. 35, $2.40; white, 40c. per Ib. extra. 
Turned collars, dor. 33 per cent. discount from list, 4. 90c.: 5- 16, 
: 2s 34, $1; 7-16, $1.25: 14, $1.50; 9-16, $1. b0s 54, $2; 34, 
$30 5: 6 $3. 
Tufts, per gross, common worsted, 18¢. 
Twine, tufting, per lb,, No. 16, 55e.; best mattress, 85c. 
Whip sockets, Meo conte: per dozen, No. 1, $8.50; No. 2, #9; No.3 
A, 0 $5. 
Whip sockets, soft rubber, per dozen, No. B, $3.50; No. C, $3.75. 
Ad all black, per dozen, $i. 75: plask, silver 
op, $2. 
imaporet coy. and stitched, per doz., $2; silver top, 


Whip socket fasteners, $3.25 per dozen pairs. 
Whiffle-tree plates, Morse’s patent wrought, $2.25 per dozen pairs. 
Woop-work. 
Bows, per bundle of 4 setts, long wagon, $4.75; buggy, $3.75; post, 
2 setts in bundle, $3.75. a 
Felloes, hickory, per sett, 1, re é 114, $2.25 ; 1%: $2.75; 14, $3.25; dou- 
ble extra, 50c. per set on these prices 
“ash and red oak, per sett, 1, 1% 14, $1. 25; 1%, $1,50; 1 $1.75. 
“ white oak, $1.51 $1.75; $2.13. 
“sulky, ash and red oak, per sett, 1, is By 14, $1; 132, $1.13. 
ad hickory, per sett, 1, L%, 1%, $1.50; 
mice morticed gum, 234 to 5% haoh, rh pot oth. No. 1, 90¢.; ex- 
tra, $1.10 to $1.40; double extra, $2 to $ 
Poles, hickory, per dozen, rough, $12; faisheds ‘$16. 
Shafts, buggy, hickory Per dozen pair, rough, 144 in., $11; 1% in., 
nn’ fihished do., $ 
fe sulky, hickory, thie eet pair, rough 114 inch $12; 134 inch, 
$16; finished do., $60. 
“ express, hickory, per doz. pair, rough, bent heel, $36; straight 
heel, $30; grocery, $20. ‘ 
Sleigh runners, oak and ash, per pair, 144 to 11% inch, $1.38. 
Seat rails, whole, hickory, $7 per dozen; lazy backs, $8 per dozen. 
Seat arms, per dozen pairs, $1.25. 
Spokes, pages hickory, per sett, 144 inch and under, No. 1, $3; ex- 
tra, $3.60 ; double extr a, $4.50. 
Seats, carriage, patent bent; back, rail and arms in one solid piece 
each, finished, #4; unfinished, $1.38 
Wheels, finished, hickory, buggy, $10 to is per sett. 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES. 


CORRECTED BY FELTON, RAU & SIBLEY, 
136, 188 and 140 North Fourth Street. 


VARNISHES—finishing body, extra ab $5.00; finishing hody, No. : 
pale, $4.50; finishing body, No.1, hard dr ying, $4.50; carriage, No. 1 
light color, '$4. carriage, No. 2, $3. 50; rubbing light color, $3.50; mix- 
ing or color, $2.75; Harland & Son’s English, $10.25; Noble & THoar’s 
English, $9.50; black enamel English for carriage tops, $9; black 
enamel American for carriage tops, $3. 

Paints—Black—Raven’s Wing drop, per lb., 45c.; refined English 
drop, 30c.; No. 1 English drop, 25c.; No.1 patent drop, 20¢.; Hddy’s 
refined lamp, at extra coach-painters’ lamp, 30c.; refined coach- 
painters’ lamp, 25c.; Germantown, 18c. 


Blues—Pure Chinese, - per lb., $1.20; No.1 Sg ys 70e.; No. 2 Prus- 
sian, 50c.; Ultramarine, No. 0, $1: No. 1, 75c.; B, 50e.: celestial, 20c. 
Greens—Pure chrome, L. M. &D. shades, per lb., 20e: ; extra dark, 


30. : se pa quaker, 20e.; pure emerald, 55¢.; pure Paris, 55e.; 
Brunswick, 1 

Reds—Best Ae No. 40, per ounce, $1.75; fine crimson or —— 
lake, per lb., $3.50; best rose pink, 20c.; pure Indian red, 20¢ 
V ermillions—English pale, $1.60; deep, $1.50, German gothic pale, 
$1.50: deep, $1.50: Chinese, $1.60: Trieste, $1.25; Italian, 45c.; 
American, 350-3 English Venetian, 5e.; red lead, 15e. 

Whites—Pure lead, per lb., 15e.; Colorado lena 1340.; Nevada, 11)4e 
pene 9e.; Cremnitz, ‘for striping, 35¢.; whiting, 4e.; pure fu 
ead, 15ce. 

Yellows—Pure chrome. L. M. & D. shades, per lb., 35c.; Orange do., 
45c.; Brandon, 4c.: French ochre, 5c.; | aati ’stone ochre, 12c.; 
English chrome, $1.10; French do., $1.20. 

Miscellaneous—Drying Japan, $2.00; turpentine, 85c.; linseed oil, 
$1.30; English filling, per Ib., 15c.; English rubbing stone, 18e.; 
pumice stone, ground and dee bi perector 10e. 

SHES. 


Paint—0, 65e,:; 00. 75c.; 000. 85e.; 0000, 95ce. 

Varnish—, 75c.; 00, 85e. ; 000, Qe. s 0000, $1.10. 

Badger hair flowing, per inch, $1; Fitch do., $1; Camel’s hair strip- 
ing pencils, assorted, per dozen, ‘450. s : sable do., $4. 

Best Paint Mills—Large, $8; small, $6.50. 


IRON AND STEEL. 


CORRECTED BY WILLIAM M. WHITAKER, 
No. 52 North Front Street, 


NET CASH.- 


Tire Iron, Merchant, 334 cents per pound: 

Refined Round and Square Iron, Wand 9-16, 434e.: 
5-16, 54c.; 14, 534e. 

Oval and Half-Round Iron, 34, 5ée.; 5%, 534¢.; M, 6e. 

Band Iron, 5%e. 

English Refined Slit Rods, OAc. 

Seroll Tron, % and 1x3-16, 6c.: 34 and 74x, 6\4c 

Steel Tires, Swedes, 1x3-16, 11e. ; ; ae 16, 11340. ; 34x, ‘12.3 a 


refined, 444c.; 1x'4, 4%e. 
7- 16 and 34, be, 


18c. 
Spring Steel, 114 and larger, 10'4e. 


* 


’ friends. 


-_—— 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE INTEREST OF COACH-MAKERS. 


Vou. III.—No. 9. 


JUNE, 


9.00 PER ANNUM 
1868. } fe in Advance, 


ON THE RAIL AGAIN, 


Having been so successful on our last excurson to the 
cities south of us, we were tempted to make another trip. 
Our first stopping-place was Rahway, New Jersey. Be- 
fore the late civil war, this was one of the greatest carriage 
manufacturing cities in the Union. Now, how changed 
everything seems! Shops which then employed seventy- 
five hands now have only two or three, and many are 
closed—entirely gone down. Although considerable work 
is still done here, yet it is comparatively small. There 
seems to be a lack of that cheerful and buoyant spirit 
which characterizes the workmen of many other places, 
produced, perhaps, by the insufficient pay, which does not 
enable them to comfort both the «‘ outer and inward man,” 
that is, at the present exorbitant prices. However, with 
all these disadvantages, we received a large addition to our 
subscription list, which we hope soon to see doubled. 

Newark, the great city for manufacturing carriage goods, 
being on our route, we concluded to stop and see our 
Although not manufacturing carriages as exten- 
sively as a few years ago, we found them doing conside- 
rable. We are happy to say that the JouRNAL is appre- 
ciated by the coach-makers of Newark, which appreciation 


was and is shown by our subscription list in that city. 


Passing on to New York, we made but a brief stay. 
During our sojourn there we dropped into the ‘* sanctum ”’ 
of friend Stratton, of the New York Magazine, but, unfor- 
tunately for us, he was absent from home; however, we 
had a very pleasant chat with Mr. Stratton, Jr. After at- 
tending to some little items of business, we bid adieu to 
‘‘Gotham,”’ and after a journey on one of our American 
floating palaces, we arrived at Troy. Upon arrival, we 


were taken in “tow” by friend Lodewick, who rendered 
us great service by introducing us to the craft, and en- 
abling us to make our business known. Although we had 
a large list from Troy, it was greatly increased; in fact, 
there are no ‘‘bosses,”’ and but few ‘ jours,” who are not 
now subscribers to the JOURNAL. 


While visiting the shop of Mr. E, Chamberlin & Son, 
we were shown a patent whip socket ; also socket fastener, 
invented by Mr. Chamberlin, which, undoubtedly, is a 
great improvement, and which will eventually supercede 
all others. The tops and bottoms are made of malleable 
iron, and are adjusted to the dash by means of small jaws, 
working with a thumb-screw, making it secure, entirely 
doing away with the strap and buckle, so long in use. 


Japanned in the very best manner, they certainly have a | 


finished and beautiful appearance, and they lessen the ex- 
pense to the manufacturer. Mr. Chamberlin being quite a 
genius, his fruitful mind has brought out a perfect plan for 
shifting seats on buggies, or extension tops. It is very 
simple, yet perfectly secure and durable. The top can be 
fastened as quickly as you can lift the latch of a door. We 
have the promise of an advertisement of these patents 
soon, when we will give a more extended notice and ex- 
explanation of them. While going through this establish- 
ment, we found our old and esteemed friend Conway, whom 
we were glad to meet, and with whom we had a social 
chat. 

Being so near Schenectady, we concluded to go and pay 
ita visit. We found Captain Curtis, with sleeves rolled 
up, and hard at work, but, like some of the rest of us, glad 
for an excuse to stop, he threw off his apron, and escorted 


us through the shops of Schenectady, which, by the way, 


| 
| 


| 


are not very numerous; but we may say, as we did con- 
cerning Troy, we secured all the employers and nearly all 
the employees. 

Now to Albany. Upon arriving, we found that friend 
Stratton, of the Magazine, had preceded us but a short 
time before; but we found but little difficulty in obtaining 
the most of those who had subscribed for his work, adding 
twenty-five names to our already respectable list in Albany. 
To friend Kennedy, for his kind assistance, we return our 
sincere thanks. The employers here, as elsewhere, af- 
forded us every opportunity for canvassing their factories, 
with the exception of Messrs. Gould & Co. and Shaw & 
Rose, who, we hope, will soon find that the JourNAL will 
be of benefit to them, as well as those in their employ. 

Being called by pressing duties at home, we concluded 
to take the direct route. Taking passage on the palatial 
steamer ‘‘ Drew,” we steamed for New York, regretting that 
we could not stop at the many towns on the river. We 
arrived safely at home, having been gone over a week. We 
were pleased with the kind reception we everywhere met, and 
take this opportunity of thanking our many friends for 
their kindness shown; and hope the day may not be far 
distant when we can reciprocate. We shall be happy at 
any time to see them in our editorial «‘ sanctum.” 


re oe 


TRADES vs. CLERKSHIPS. 


There is nothing so well calculated to excite the envy of 
the apprentice as are that class of individuals yclept clerks, 
who are seen lounging about the doors, desks and counters 
of our wholesale houses, with pantaloons containing just 
sufficient material to allow of the legs being forced into 
them, coats which look for all the world as if the material 
had run out before the tails were finished, vests which reveal 
almost entire a spotless shirt bosom, jaunty hats and dainty 
neck ties. If, however, the discontented apprentice or 
mechanic, in the first years of his journeymanship, was 
better posted in reference to the finances of these dapper 
little gentlemen, the pinnacle occupied by them in the 
imagination of the unfledged mechanic would rapidly dwin- 
dle, and homes would be sought, after a hard day’s work, with 
a conviction that they are not really the worst-treated crea- 
tures in the world after all. It is related of a cute teamster, 
who owned a mule, which very often took it into its head 
to act precisely the opposite to what his master wished, 
that he fastened a bundle of hay upon the fore-end of the 
shaft, just beyond the animal’s reach, which his muleship 
followed all day in the hope of overtaking it, but at night 
the same relative distance between the animal and the 
tempting morsel was preserved as existed at the commence- 
ment of the journey. This kind of argument the teamster 
styled ‘moral suasion,” and it is precisely this stamp of 
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pen M that is proffered the young gentleman who 


is unwilling to follow the degrading calling of a me- 
chanic, 

In answer to the assertion of the would-be-clerk, that it 
will be impossible for him to live upon the salary proffered, 
and that his ability, he thinks, should command more, he 
is assured by his employer in prospective with, ‘* Well, 
John, you may be, and you undoubtedly are, capable of 
making yourself worth more to me, but you must remember, 
John, that for the first year or two you will not even earn 
the small pittance I offer you, but rest assured that, as 
soon as you show yourself to be worth more, you shall 
have it.’’ The young man accepts, fastens himself in 
in the traces, the morsel at the end of the shaft is the pro- 
mised increase; but, in the majority of imstances, at the 
end of a few years, he cannot see that he is any nearer the 
‘hay’ than at the start, and he either resigns himself to 
a life of weary monotonous toil, at barely sufficient to keep 
body and bone together, or is compelled to seek hard work 
in the hope of securing better compensation for his ser- 
vices. 

Occasionally, assiduous energy and attention to his em- 
ployer’s business, and long service, makes him invaluable, 
and he becomes to be ‘‘head bookkeeper,” at a salary of 
eight, nine, or, possibly, ten hundred dollars. Te is then 
as much a fixture of the place as the counter, desk or 
shelving. He seeks the store in the morning, posts himself 
at the desk, remains until evening, and, in busy seasons of 
the year, until late at night, and returns to his home worn 
out by excessive mental labor. He has neither time nor 
inclination for recreation or physical exercise, and, even if 
he had, the salary he receives is not sufficient to allow of 
his indulging in any such expensive luxuries. He becomes 
destitute of even the slightest tincture of ambition, and 
leaves this world as well off in its goods as when he 
entered it. 


There seems to be, among the young men of our day, a 
prevailing desire to adopt this plan of obtaining a liveli- 
hood, and the desire, weak and insignificant at first, is 
fostered and nurtured by short-sighted parents, who imagine 
that they see, in the dim distance, their sons occupying 
positions high up the social iadder, independent as regards 
worldly wealth, talents that are calculated to excite the 
envy and stimulate the ambition of the more unfortunate, 
or of those struggling for similar position. But, alas, for 
the visionary character of human hopes and aspirations, 
these expectations are but seldom realized. Nor does the 
injury end with the failure to succeed, as the bright hopes 
of the future would seem to predict. 

The young man, who has spent the better years of his 
life, those between his school days and his manhood, at 
employment of the character mentioned above, has entirely 
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unfitted himself for anything but mental labor; whilst, in 
most cases, he has ascertained that, even if he can secure 
employment at that, it nets him but little, It is related of 
Benjamin Franklin, that he ever considered the years he 
spent at acquiring the printing trade taught him more than 
he learned during any similar period afterward. 

We allow, that under the present relations of capital and 
labor, when one set of men own the capital and another 
perform the labor, indignity after indignity is heaped upon 
the toiler; but the firm hold which co-operation, the idea 
that eight hours should constitute a legal day’s work, the 
establishment of a monetary system, which shall ever 
banish the possibility of gambling, in what is legitimately 
meant merely as a medium of exchange, a something to 
facilitate an interchange of commodities, we say that the 
impression which these advanced ideas are making upon 
the minds of the people argue that, at no distant day, there 
will be no more respectable calling than that of the 
mechanic. 


These are a few undeniable truths that it will be well, 


for every young man, just entering into the walks of life, 
to consider. A lack of skilled mechanics has long been 
felt, especially in the newer portions of our country, 
while even in such cities as San Francisco and Sacramento, 
thousands of young men, in every way competent to fill 
situations as clerks and salesmen, were without employ- 
ment during depressions similar to that of the last winter. 

We remember having read, in a San Francisco paper, to 
the effect that they were receiving a great influx of strangers, 
mostly young men just about starting into life, who had 
laid the flattering unction to their souls, that to the young 
man, possessing ordinary business qualiflcations, the Pacific 
cities would prove an inexhaustible El Dorado. The arti- 
cle in question regretted that ali or nearly all of the emigrants 
were of this class, and cited statistics to show that servant 
girls, and second and third-rate mechanics, could command 
much larger salaries. ‘The road by which young men, who 
aspire to become millionaires, with no other capital upon 
which to work than talents, often of an inferior order, is 
strewn with wrecks which should be as beacons of warning 


. to all those who assay to reach the same destination with 
no better qualifications. 


i 


(Ge «Stray steps” closes his engagement with « Joe” 
in this number, and it is with regret we part with « Mr. 
and Mrs. Joe.” ‘Fred’ has promised to continue his 
experience in other quarters, which, we doubt not, will be 
found very interesting. For a spicy, humorous article, we 
have seldom found anything to excel «Stray steps,” and 
many have been the commendations received from our 
readers. We bespeak for “Fred” a bright future in the 
literary world. 


“THIS PICTURE AND THAT.” 


The Philadelphia Ledger, a week or two since, com- 
ments editorially upon the attention which the Massachu- 
setts Legislature is paying to the passage of more stringent 
laws, which shall effectually carry out the objects of the 
society organized for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
meaning, of course, those of the brute creation. ‘‘ Every 
person who shall overdrive, overwork, overload, torture, 
torment, or fail to provide with proper food, drink, or 
shelter, any animal, is to be punished by a maximum fine 
of $250, and by an imprisonment not exceeding one year.” 
We understand that the proposed statute is so framed that 
the party who either authorizes or countenances the enume- 
rated cruelties, ‘‘ will be subjected to proportionate or 
similar fine and imprisonment. So much for one picture ; 
now for the other. 

Deputy State Constable Oliver, of Massachusetts, who 
has been specially deputed to enforce the laws of that State 
in relation to the employment of children of tender years 
in factories, mills, &c., says in his report, referring to the 
Fall River factories : 

««There cannot be fewer than one thousand children em- 
ployed in its factories, and- these are very ignorant, some 
not even knowing their own ages, nor having been at 
school, excepting for a very limited time. A former official 
party found twenty-five children of both sexes employed in 
a basement room, in which the air was hardly fit to 
breathe, and the floor, of stone, always wet and cold. 
The children were barefooted, ill-clad, unclean, and _ pale- 
looking, earning very low wages, and had not had the 
proper school privileges.” 

Having inquired of the agent of one corporation as to 
whether attention was paid to the physical or moral wants 
of his employees, he received, in substance, the following 
answer : 

‘LT regard my work-people just as IT regard my ma- 
chinery. So long as they can do my work for what I 
choose to pay them, I keep them, getting out of them all I 
can. What they do, or how they fare outside of my walls, 
I don’t know, nor do I consider it my business to know. 
They must look out for themselves, as 1 do for myself. 
When my machines get old and useless, I reject them, and 
get new; and these people are a part of my machinery.” 

Of another agent, whom he consulted at Lowell in refer" 
ence to the same subject, Mr. Oliver reports : 

«He said that he ‘thought the State was meddling with 
what it had no right to interfere with, and was making 
unjustifiable investigation into the private business of cor- 
porations.’ This right he did not recognize, saying that, 
‘if the children employed, or their parents, did not provide 
for the matter of education, it was not an affair for the in- 
terference of the State, or for the concern of the company. 
They must,’ he added, ‘look out for themselves.’”’ 

Is it necessary to call the attention of the workingmen 
of this country to the contrast in the aspect of these two 
pictures? While the philanthropic Legislature of the 


| 


' as is the giant oak proof against the storm. 
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great State of Massachusetts are pekiiic up the ex- 
aggerated ideas of a lot of antiquated, unmarried -we came 
near saying unsexed females—in conjunction with another 
lot of both physicially and mentally as antiquated old wo- 
men having the stature and appearance of men, they are 
proof against the indignation that must well up from the 
breast of every honest, feeling man, woman, or child, who 
is made acquainted with the facts given in our second picture, 
These tender- 
hearted gentry, whose susceptible natures revolt at the in- 
human treatment of a horse, or acow ora turtle, pay but little 
attention to the suffering and destitution that follow in the 
track of factory labor, under the present system. There 
is nothing to-day in this country in greater need of reform, 
and it is to be hoped that the mighty power of the law 
may intervene between the hard-hearted oppressor who 
rules the little world confined within the limits of the 
factory, and the ee of their barbarous treatment. 


«Dee. —---- 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS, 


We are in receipt of a ‘‘ Letter to the Workingmen,”’ 


_ transmitting the National Labor Union money platform and 


Cary’s bill, over the signatures of Messrs. Whaley, Sylvis, 
and Jessup. If every workingman throughout the coun- 
try could be induced to give it a careful perusal, we have 
no doubt but that the National Labor Union, its sup- 
porters, and its principles, would number many more ad- 
vocates after the reading than before it. The letter clearly 
enunciates the truth and force of Kellogg’s words, ‘‘'The 
money of a nation, instead of being a power by which a 
few capitalists may monopolize the greater part of the 
earnings of labor, ought to be a power which should dis- 


| tribute products to producers according to their labor ex- 


pended in the production.” It was a wise man who gave pub- 
licity to the declaration, that «« he who maketh haste to be 


_ rich cannot be innocent.’”’ Any increase of personal wealth 


in greater proportion than is the increase of the nation’s 
wealth is clearly a robbery of the producer. We have not 
time to further enumerate the merits of the letter, but suf- 
fice it to say, that it is a condensation of the thoughts of 
three of the most earnest, as well as experienced advocates 


' of the labor reform, who have been steadfast in their devo- 


tion to the cause, and whose honesty of purpose we can 
have no plausible reason to doubt. 


In the March issue of the JoURNAL we gave the number 
of post-offices throughout the country at which the Jour- 
NAL was regularly a monthly visitor. We have this month to 
report an addition to the list of nearly one hundred. Our 


_ friends, who, we are happy to say, are not by any means 
_ comparable to angels’ visits, have of late been laboring 


| with unwonted energy. 


Two short visits to neighboring 


cities, made Latte the last two ina have run up seye- 
ral lists from respectable to surprisingly large figures. 
Ninety odd subscribers in one city is rather hard to beat, 
when we consider that none other than coach-makers are 
sufliciently interested in our publication to hand us name 
and money. Our friends are daily sending us the gratify- 
ing intelligence that we need anticipate no cessation of 
their labors to enhance the interests of the JournaL. To 
such men we say, our gratitude is exceeded by your 
generosity. 


The latter day editorials of our rampant political con- 
temporaries evince a lamentable lack of mental calibre. 


Invective, unfounded charges, railings and rantings against ~ 
even the personal character as well as political motives of | 


their opponents, seem to have altogether displaced the de- 
sire or ability to argue. This brings with it the painful 
reflection that workingmen blindly swallow these <« politi- 
cal pills,” while they persistently ignore the possibility of 
their being gulled. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton says, in the last issue of — 


the Revolution : 


‘«Think how many generous, trusting young men, me- 
chanics, farmers, day laborers, work to secure the election 
of some chosen leaders; argue, wrangle, bet at the street 
corners, stump their neighborhoods till their throats are 
sore in their enthusiasm for freedom, justice, and their 
country ; and when the elections are over, and the victory 
is won, what better off are they ?” 


All of which is ‘jess so.’’ 


We notice our sterling northwestern contemporary, the 
Chicago Advocate, does us the honor to reprint our article 
in the April number of the JourRNAL, captioned ‘ Ready- 
made opinions.”’ If our contemporaries in the advocacy of 
the reform movement consider any of our ‘effusions ” 
worthy a place in their columns, we cannot but feel 
flattered; but we should think nothing would be taken 
from the merit of such articles if proper credit were given. 
This the Advocate neglected to do—most probably an over- 
sight on the part of Brother C. 


The following, copied from one of our letters, is rather 
too good to be lost altogether. Surely the residents of 
Green county, in the ‘«‘ Sucker” State, must be booked up 
in carriages : 

‘‘The man I am working for sold a buggy to a tall, 
gaunt specimen of a ‘Sucker.’ The next day Mr. 

‘Sucker’ returned with the job; said it was a d—n 
swindle, and he did not wish any one to play such tricks 
on him. The boss inquired the trouble. + Wal,’ said 
‘Sucker, ‘you jist made this yer wagin too short in the 
hubs, and then took and stuffed them out with leather.’ 


T need not say that he went away looking rather sheepish 
over the ‘stuffed hub’ business.’ 
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LIGHT TWO-SEAT WAGON.—HALF-INCH SCALE, 
Plate No. 27. See Page 197. 


T OOAT, BOX.—HALF-INCH SCALE. 
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EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS. 


FALL STYLE, 1868. 


& 

Puate No, 26. Crrcutar-rront Cours.—This design, 
representing a beautiful pattern of coupe, originated in 
France, but of late years a great favorite with the elite of 
this country. We think this plate cannot but please our 
patrons. Width of body, 52 inches over all; boot, 28 
inches; circular front, 10 inches; a child’s seat removable; 
wheels, 3 feet 4 and 3 feet 10 inches; axles, 1] inches ; 
spokes, 1} inches; tire, 14 by 5-16 inches; hubs, 47 inches 
in diameter; back springs, 40 inches long, 14 inches, four 
plates, 12 inches opening; front springs, 39 inches long, 
1} inches, four plates, 12 inches opening. Painting: body, 
dark green, gold stripe; inside trimming, satin Bismarck. 
 Piare No. 27. A Lignr Two-sear Sranpinc-top 
WaGon, adapted for all parts of the country. General 
features are plain, but desirable, calculated for one or two 
horses. Top can be made movable by a plate of iron 
screwed to the corners, with sockets to receive the pillars, 
with a bolt at the end of each pillar, which passes through a 
loop, with thumb-nut underneath ; by removing these four 
nuts the top can be removed. Body, 3 feet wide, 4 feet 9 
or 10 inches long, seats made to slide; this is done by 
screwing a % square piece of ash {-inch from the top edge 
of body on the inside, this having an inch wide band-iron 
screwed to it, forming a groove for the concave resers to 
slide in. These pieces are thrown in sufficient to allow 2 
inches side flare to the seat, and not to project outside of 
the body, without making a break in the curtain. When 
down the curtains are buckled together in the centre. 
Wheels, 3 feet 10 and 4 feet 2 inches; Axles, 14 inches; 
spokes, 1 inches; hubs, 43 inches diameter; tire, 1 by 
3-16 inches ; springs, 38 inches long, 14 inches, three plates, 
10 inches opening. Painting: the belt, between the two 
mouldings, brown, also the seats; the other panels black, 
with a bronze stripe; carriage, brown, same stripe; trim- 
ming, blue cloth. 

Prats No. 28. Tus T Coat-pox.—We present this as 
something very neat and stylish, entirely new in the man- 
ner of moulding the side panels of body, which is of a 
T-shape. Our artist has succeeded in giving one of the 
most beautiful we have seen. Width of seat to take 3 feet 
6-inch bows; axles, %-inch homogeneous steel; hubs, 33 
inches diameter; spokes, 15-16 inch; tire, 3 by 3-16 inch, 
steel; springs, 39 inches long, 3 plates, 10 inches opening ; 
wheels, 4 feet and 4 feet 4 inches. Painting: the body 
panels, dark carmine; the panel in the T cut, brown, 
also the seat; mouldings, gold stripe; fine line of gold 
around top edge of seat; carriage, light carmine, striped 
gold; trimming, dark brown. 
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ga@s~ Special attention is directed to our advertisements 
in this number. 
cently, and we hope our friends will, as far as their inte- 
rests will allow them, patronize those that assist in uphold- 
ing the JourRNAL. As a general rule those who advertise | 
liberally are men of enterprise, and believe in quick sales 
and small profits ; and it stands every man in hand to buy | 
where he can obtain the articles desired for the least money. 


Nt a Oe 


ge We are glad to present our readers with a continued 
article on ** Heraldry,” from the pen of our esteemed friend 
“J...” To coach-painters it will be found instructive 
and interesting. 


kas We do not hold ourselves responsible for the views of our corres 

pondents » but while we give a wide margin for the expression of oppo- 
site opinions, the language used must be respectful, and free from all 
personalities, and it will be our aim to guard the columns uf the Journal 
against anything of a scurritous or slanderous nature. Care should be 
taken by correspondents to send manuscript written in a plain hand, and 
on one side of the paper only. In all cases the real name of the writer 
must accompany each communication, but it will be withheld from publi- 
cation when desired, 
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For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


STRAY STEPS OF A TRAMPING JOUR. 


Oh! give me back my Arah steed, 
My sword and shield so bright; 
And I will to the battle-field, | 
H 

| 


My prince, defend his right.—Old Song. 


In the last number, [ said I would tell how and why 1 
left «Old Joe’? and Wallowville, and I suppose I must do 
so, and expose some more of my private history. Ido not | 
mind that so much, as exposing poor ‘*Old Joe.” One | 
morning Joe came over to the paint shop where [ was en- 
gaged in striping a running post, and, said he—* Well, 
Fred, we’re not over-busy this week-—thar aint a great 
deal to do—so, as the corn is about ripe, I thort we’d go 
to work and pull it while we’ve time. Me and Mat and 
that helper I hired are goin’ to commence this mornin’, and 
as soon as yer gets that job done, you’d better come over 
to the corn-field and lend us a hand to pull corn.” 

«« Oh,” said I, ** there's more work in the shop here than 
I can get along with for this week ; I can’t spare time to 
pull corn ; and, besides, I don’t know anything about it. 
And then, again, I cannot stand the heat of the sun; I’m 
not used to it; I know it will make me sick, and I’d rather 
not do it, Joe.” 

But Joe had made up his mind that I should go, and 
there was as much chance of coaxing a pig to go the way 
you wanted him, as to coax or drive Joe. In fact, he was 
one of the most pig-headed characters I ever met. But 
now I was determined to stay in the paint shop and fol- 


| 
Several additions have been made re- | 
} 


low my legitimate business, and I flatly told Joe that no 
matter what the consequence was, I would not pull corn, 
Joe swore, and I got mad—then he got madder. He in- 
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sisted that I should either pull corn or pull up stakes from 
his place. I told him to settle up, and I was ready right now. 
But Joe was not prepared for my leaving, so he modified 
his demand a little, and, said he—‘‘ Well, yer the dammest 
stubbornest fellow I ever sced. Ill be sniggered ef I ever 
had a ‘jour’ before that refused fur to pull corn, but you. 
What in thunder’s got into yer. And then yer wants to 
get up and dust off outer town the minit a feller speaks up 
to yer. What’s the use of bein’ boss and carryin’ on car- 
riage shop, ef a man can’t make his ‘jour’ do jest what he 
wants him. What the blazes need yer care wot ye does so 
long as yere paid. I'll be netarnally sniggered ef I’d care 
a darn wot Jdone. But senst yer so condemned pertikler, 
I spose ye must hev yer own way "bout it. Ef yer don’t 
want to pull corn, then ye drive the cart, and that won’t 
hurt ye.” 

«Oh, drive the devil! What do I know about driving 
a cart; I never drove anything unless it was a tenpenny 
nail or a lot of tacks in that job you made me trim.” 

“ Wot!” said Joe; ‘‘ Ye never drove a cart! ye don’t 
know how to drive a cart !—I’ll be sniggered ef I ever saw 
sich ignorance as that. Why, man, our Mat can pull corn 
and drive a cart as good asI can. Why, the old woman 
can drive a cart! Not drive a cart! well, ef that don’t 
beat all I ever heerd tell on—wot’s ye city fellows good for, 
any how! Now, Fred, ye come over and let’s licker. I'll 
show ye how to drive, and you just help us to-day and to- 
morrow. Ef ye like, yer can quit it, but,” said he—con- 
siderably tamed down by this time—‘ we’re in a hurry, 
and ye might oblige us.” 

«Well, Joe,” said I, ‘I will try, but only to oblige ye 
—I don’t like it.” 

« Allright,’ said Joe, ‘that’s a good feller; ‘taint no 
use bein’ ugly. Let’s take a horn.” 


We took ¢¢—and several more—and then Joe hitched up 
the horse. We got into the cart, and he showed me how 
to drive. We had about a quarter of a mile to go, and as 
the horse was a fine, high-spirited animal, we soon got to 
the corn-field, where we found the old woman, Mat, and 
the hired man, pulling the ripe ears of corn from the stalks 
and dropping them into great baskets. As soon as we 
came with the cart, the pullers commenced emptying their 
baskets into the cart, and it was soon full. I was then 
ordered to go to the barn with my load, dump it, and hurry 
back for another load. I started for the house, but whether 
the horse knew I was a green hand at driving, and he 
would play off on me, or whether it was my lack of know]- 
edge in the management of the noble animal, but certain it 
is that before I got fifty yards from the gate of the corn- 
field, I was half scared that the horse would run off with 
me, for he was snorting and shaking his head, and trying 
to pull the reins out of my hand. And every now and 
then he would go sideways, and I was in danger of turn- 
ing the cart over; and then again, he would rear up and 
paw with his fore feet, until I got so nervous I did not 
know what I was doing. Just then a man on horseback 
overtook me, going at a brisk gallop. ‘‘ Better hold on 
to that horse,’’ I heard him say, as he passed me, and the 
next minute the reins were jerked out of my hand, by the 
horse lowering his head suddenly. Away he went after 
the other horse, his speed increasing every moment, and 
the corn bouncing out of the wagon at every jump. I 
was, of course, helplessly bumped from side to side of the 
cart, the tail-board of which now flew open and away went 


the corn about the road. Oh! how I cursed that corn, 
while I yelled, whoa! whoa! with all my might. The 
more I yelled, the faster the brute ran; and the faster he 
ran, the more | yelled. He was now going at a fearful 
pace. We overtook and passed the man on horseback, who 
was now thundering along the road after my horse, which 
was now madly racing through the village street — the 
people trying to head him off, and stop him. As well try 
to stop a whirlwind! On he went—heading direct for the 
road which led to the wharf, down which he flew with the 
speed of an arrow, and on to where the river rolled deep 
and wide. I was instantly aroused to a sense of my terri- 
ble danger, and rising to my feet I sprang from the cart. 
There was a crash as the cart struck the string-piece of the 
wharf, a splash as the horse plunged into the water, a 
blinding flash through my eyes—and I remember no more. 


When I came back to consciousness, I was in bed in 
Joe’s house, the Doctor examining my arm, which was 
broken, and the side of my head, I felt, was all bandaged up. 

«« Well, how do you feel now, Fred?” said the Doctor. 
«You had a narrow escape—arm broken, and skull frac- 
tured ; but you are all right now-—soon be well now. I’m 
sorry for poor Joe; that horse was worth $300, 

‘«* Ts he dead 2” I asked. 

«Yes, he was drowned. He was a splendid animal, but 
too spirited to trust in the hands of a man not used to driv- 
ing. It was Joe’s own fault; he knew you could not man- 
age a horse, and he should not have trusted him to your 
driving.” 

I was six weeks confined to the room, during which time 
madam Joe and himself treated me like I was their own 
child. Every thing that they thought I wanted was always 
ready for me, and when [ was well enough to get about, 
Joe said—‘‘ Well, Fred, yer couldn’t help it; ’twas my 
own fault. Ye jest stay yere as long as ye like; when yer 
well enough to go to work—all right. 


But I had enough of Wallowville, corn-pulling, &c., and 


told him I was very grateful for his kindness to me, but I 
would go back to the city—I was not suited for country 
life. But he would not hear of my leaving, and offered me 
a half share of the busines, if I would stay. I finally deci- 
ded to do so, and remained with Joe as a partner for three 
months, and might still have been a resident of the delight- 
full city of Wallowville, but for the fact that poor Joe quar- 
reled over a game of bluff-puff one Sunday afternoon, and 
was carried home on a door—shot through the right shoul- 
der, and also in the side—leaving him a helpless cripple for 
life. His antagonist was chopped almost to pieces by the 
knife which Joe always carried, and he was also brought 
to his home, but never to leave it again alive. I got so 
fully disgusted and shocked by these events that I deter- 
mined to leave Wallowville, which I soon carried into 
effect, giving everything to Joe, who continued to carry on 
carriage making for several years. I always wrote to him 
twice a year, and he got Mat to answer my letters. Nearly 
ten years after, I visited him; he was still «*Old Joe,” 
fond of his whiskey (groceries.) Wallowville was still 
Wallowville, and nothing more. No advancement—there 
it staid, stuck, as it were, in its own mud. 

My after career, I will probably, with Mr. Ware’s con- 
sent, (if I have your approbation, my kind readers, ) chroni- 
cle, in my homely, every-day style, and with many thanks 
for your patience in continuing with me thus far, 

Believe me, yours, Frep Pumice, 
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For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


CASTLE GARDEN IN THE TRIMMING SHOP. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURE OF COACH-MAKERS BY AND 
THROUGH THE ‘*SWEAT SYSTEM.”’ 


T am induced to write this article from a series of facts 
which have lately been brought to my notice. I had been 
watching the system closely for some time, and intended 
to notice it as soon as I could collect evidence enough to 
satisfy myself that this farming out of the work, in the 
different branches of our trade, is the most grievous wrong 
that has ever been perpetrated upon a body of intelligent, 
skilled mechanics; it is a wrong, a grievance, Mr. Editor 
and Brother Coach-Makers, which calls loudly for redress 
and which must be abated. 


For the information of those who may be (happily) unac- 


| quainted with the workings of this disgraceful system of 


_ Semi-slavery, I will explain, or attempt to explain, how 


the thing works. A manufacturer, doing a large business, 
and with the greed of gain in his soul, having reduced the 
wages of his mechanics down to the last possible notch, 
removed from that which will force the men in desperation 


| to seek other means of earning an existence, (I cannot call 
_ it living,) selects some one of his workmen and says to him: 
I have decided to relieve myself of the responsibility of 


for a figure so low that they can scarcely earn a living. 
| will not do to reduce THEIR prices; then what shall he do ? 


watching the overseeing of the branch to which you belong, 
and am determined to det oud the work by the piece to one 
man, he hiring what hands he may see fit to do the work. 
Of course, whoever gets the situation can afford to do the 
work less than an individual contracting for a single job, and 
I have called you to offer you the position. Now, how 
much per job will you contract for? The workman, ams 
bitious to get the chance, offers to do the work for the rate- 
now paid in the shop, and thus relieve the boss from the 
responsibility of watching, overseeing, &c. But Mr. Boss 
has another point besides that; he must make something 
by the arrangement, as well as being relieved, &c., and 
offers, perhaps, ten per cent, less than present rates, holding 
out to the workman the fine opportunities he will have, &c. 
The workman finally concludes that he will take it, and 
the wicked compact is settled. 


Now, how does it work? The contractor, (to use a mild 
term,) finds that he must reduce the price of trimming a 
job to the extent of ten per cent. to make himself safe, and, 
if he would make a profit by his bargain, he must reduce 
it still more. But how to do it? The men are now working 
It 


Shall he go back to his boss and tell him he will throw up 
his advantageous position? Not a bit of it. He will 
change the whole system of getting the work done. He 
will get a different class of hands into the shop. He will 
have fewer trimmers, but he will have more helpers, 
stitchers, &c. He must begin carefully, you know ; it will 
not do to show his hand too plainly at first. He must be 
cautious, and not upset the routine of business too sud- 
denly ; he must ‘“‘go slow.” Having perfected nis plan, 
he begins by watching the hands more closely than they 
have been heretofore; he gives them to understand, by 
degrees, that he is boss; that they must rorce themselves 
to do more work; that they must stick to it closer. He 
frowns upon those who indulge in the usual bitter argu- 
ments upon politics. He conceives a great dislike for 


tobacco smoking ; (men can’t work and smoke, you know.) 
He used to be an inveterate smoker before he became a 
contractor. He begins to think that men should not waste 
time sharpening tools, except at dinner time, or before 7 
o’clock in the morning, if they work by the day. He picks 
flaws in the work of those who work piece-work ; he insists 
on this being done this way, that done better, and con- 
tinues to worry them, (both piece and day-workers,) not 
that he wants the work improved in appearance; no, sir, 
but it is part of his plan, until some one of them, more 
high spirited than the others. leave in disgust. Ah, that’s 
into his hand; he will easily replace him with another 
trimmer ; there are plenty of them, you know. No such 
thing. He’s not so soft as all that. He knows a trick 
worth two such. He hires a stitcher, and promotes one of 
the other stitchers, or, perhaps, a boy, to assist a trimmer, 
by making his cushions, his falls, pasting out his work 
after it is cut, &c.; but the trimmer’s place, which has 
been vacated, is not yet filled, nor will it be; he has a 
stitcher in his place, that is something saved. 


We now begin to see how his plan will work. He con- 
tinues his system of annoyance until some other one of his 
trimmers leave, and the same game is repeated ; a stitcher 
is given as help to another trimmer. <A new stitcher is 
hired, but the trimmer’s place remains unfilled. In the 
meantime the general appearance of the work has not been 
much affected, but it soon will be; it deteriorates gradu- 
ally, slowly, as the finished workmen become fewer and 
fewer; for he reduces the number of trimmers to the lowest 
he can possibly scratch along with, and fills their places 
with help, green hands, boys, &c. To one he gives cushions 
to make, another stuffs them, another pastes out all the 
leather of the tops, another is making falls, another carpets, 
one is stitching dashes, another making loops, another 
trimming shafts, another makes roll-up straps, another 
irons down the creases of backs, squabs, arm pieces, &c.; 
one is learning how to tuft, another how to stuff a part of 
a lining. He is very busy for a while; he has to work 
hard, but he is reducing the trade of trimming a coach or 
carriage of any kind to a sort of piece-meal system, by 
which such a thing as a trimmer is eventually to be dis- 
pensed with. 


But he is not done yet; his rascality has not ebbed low 
enough. He thinks, after awhile, ’'m paying these fellows 
too much wages, as well as learning them how to trim, 
(save the mark,) so he talks with one “thusly: I am 
showing you a good deal, and [ think you ought to work 
for less while you are learning so much, and [ have made 
up my mind to give you just dollars a week. If the 
poor victim does not take it he discharges him on some 
pretext or other, for he will not do it on the wages dis- 
agreement for fear it might reach the boss’ ears. 

But how, you will ask, can he get others to work cheaper 
than those he now has? You said, in the first place, that 
the men were working for a figure barely enough to exist 
upon. Soldid; but, bless your innocent soul, he is better 
posted by this time; he has descended a notch lower than 
he ever thought that ne could go. He has been so prompt 
in getting the work out in time, especially ordered jobs, 
that he knows he has got the boss to have perfect confidence 
in him; he can now do almost as he pleases. So, to replace 
the helper who could not work less, he applies to that other 
condemned outrage on free labor, the migrant Aid Society, 
in Castle Garden, for a harness-maker, a mattress-maker, 
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a superanuated upholsterer, o~, if they are not on hand, a 
shoemaker, ( fact,) hires them for little or nothing, takes 
them to his ‘*sweat shop,” and inducts them into the art, 
mystery, craft and science of carriage trimming, beginning 
and progressing as before described, until this one, too, 
tinds he cannot work for the price his generous sweat- 
master gives him, but demands more, and does not get it; 
he leaves—a trimmer, but another is easily procured, for 
‘Castle Garden”’ is there to fall back upon. 

Thus he goes, thus he gets rich, thus he destroys the 
trade, thus he swindles his fellow-mechanic, and thus he 
swindles his own employer. The work gradually deterio- 
rates in finish, general appearance and real mechanical 
completeness; the establishment begins to be talked about ; 
the work is severely commented on, both by carriage users 
and by carriage-makers ; the prestage of the shop is lost: 
there is no pride taken by the hands in the work, because 
none of it, as a job, is their handiwork—it is a medley 
without completeness. But the getter-up is getting up 
also; he is fast getting rich; he no longer condescends 
to live in apartments; he must have a whole house to 
live in, and soon, perhaps, one of his own, purchased 
by the ‘‘«sweat”’ of his fellow-men, and its price partly 
coined through falsity. The employer who is himself 
so sharp, is over-reached, and in this way, viz: on 
his time-book, which goes to the office on pay-day, 
he puts down, Hans Swirger, six days, $15, when, in 
reality, he only pays him $12; Andrew J. Washington, 
$21, when, in reality, he only pays A. J. W. $18; P. 
McCann, $21, when, in reality, he only pays him $18, 
thus pocketing $10 for the current week on just three men. 
‘Lhe boss, supposing him to pay the amounts opposite the 
names, figures down Mr. ‘‘Sweater’s”’ profits, and says: 
Well, the foreman of the trimming shop is only making 
just a little nore than he used to make as a journeyman— 
you see the ‘‘sweater ”’ has been too sharp for the «‘ greedy 
boss.’’ Now, suppose the ‘‘ sweater” realizes, at this rate, 
on thirty men instead of three, just look at his profits— 
ninety dollars per week, besides what the boss thinks his 
legitimate rate of profit. 

Perhaps the reader may think I exaggerate—that I draw 
a fancy picture. I do not. The statements herein made 
are facts, and, in proof of it, there is one of the largest 
establishments in New York now, which employs about 
thirty-five hands in the trimming shop, and thirty four of 
them are Germans, of which number about one-half can 
speak English, the other half are recruits from Castle 
Garden; among them are shoemakers, tailors, mattress- 
makers, harness-makers, and the Lord knows what else; 
bird cage makers, for ought [ know, who, in a short time 
hence, (as soon as they ask more wages,) will be turned 
loose to flood the market with trimmers. 

Now, Mr. Editor and Brother Coach-Makers, should this 
outrage be allowed to continue in existence any longer ? 
should it be tolerated? I myself am a son of one who 
was born near ‘‘ Bingen, sweet Bingen on the Rhine,” and 
I glorify myself on the fact that Tam a descendent of one 
who loved Faderland, <‘ not wisely, but too well.” Yet I 
must, in self-respect, raise my veice and use my pen in 
exposing this foul system of ‘‘ sweating ;” this outrage 
alike upon the green emigrant and the American or Ameri- 
canized mechanic, and [ call upon my brother workmen 
throughout the country to crush this system wherever it 
may show its hydra-head, and especially here, in New 


down, expose it everywhere, let the public be aware of our 
injuries, show up the difference in the work performed 
under the ‘‘sweat’’ system and that done under the free 
labor, the individual-take-pride-in-what-you- do-system. 
Already the eyes of the public are being opened to it; 
help it along. We can now see the work which is turned 
out of one large ‘‘ sweat shop’’ is noticed. People are 
talking about Mr. So-and-so’s work is not finished like it 
used to be. Brothers, I ask you how can it be, when there are 
but four journeymen trimmers in ashop of over thirty hands. 
There are some honorable exceptions to the ‘‘ sweater” 
herein described, who will not allow themselves to be led 
away by avarice or any other mean motive, but who do 
treat the workmen as nearly right as circumstances will 
admit; yet still, circumstances do not admit much, and 
the picture here drawn is pretty nearly exact of the 
“‘sweater ”’ in all parts or branches of the trade, and the 
result is the same; the ‘‘ sweat-shop ” work is certain to 
run into sloppiness. Yours, B. ILINOVER. 
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For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 
[Continued from page 178. | 

I will now make a concise statement of the demonstration 
that Prof. Kasterday curtly says proved to be an ¢ absolute 
failure,” and will submit to every reader to judge in his 
own mind, at least, what the motives were that prompted 
him to treat a question that now takes the stamp of infali- 
bility, with such lightness. 

Having come from a section of country far inferior to this 
in agricultural, mechanical and climate advantages, and of 
an age in settlement of less than one-half that of this coun- 
try, | was surprised at the vast importation of wagons and 
carriages from that country to this, which were selling at 
an advance of fifty per cent. above the manufacturers’ prices. 
I saw at a glance that this unnatural draw on the producer 
of wealth, could, by a strong effort, (which always has to 
be made to change established customs,) be done away 
with. First 1 called on Mr. Gay, of Hillsboro’, in the early 
part of last winter—an intelligent and practical carriage 
ironer. He, as well as his workmen, were entire strangers, 
but I soon found that, in all the surroundings, I was among 
intellectual gentlemen and accomplished workmen. Two, 
at least, of the CoACHMAKERS’ INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
were taken there—which, Mr. Editor, you, at least, will 
Say was a good indication. My plans for improvement 
were laid before them, and I found all hands capable of 
discussing them, and making rational comments on them. 
Mr. Gay showed the consideration that he had for his cus- 
tomers by adopting them, and paying for a license to use 
them. Next, my call was on a man that was different in 
anessential point. 1 was aware of the fact from one of his 
advertisements, that [ send you, wherein he advertises 
wagons built on the principle of Harper’s improvement, 
which, be says, will run easier than any other. I was 
aware that he knew about as much about Harper’s improve- 
ment as he did about the man in the moon, and did not feel 
complimented by arecommendation that is so handy for an 
unscrupulous man to deal out to his customers. As I 
expected, | could do nothing with him. There was not a 
particle of carriage literature taken in his shop, as was 
learned from the conversation. 

In such cases it has been my custom to resort to an intel- 
lectual friend, where such can be found, and bring his supe- 


rior knowledge to bear on the less informed mind. A coin- 


a oe 


cident of circumstances pointed out Prof. Easterday as the 
proper person in this case, and I resorted to him, anticipa- 
ting pleasure in an interview with a man of science. Pre- 
vious to the interview, I prepared the machine that, for 
several months, I had experimented with, in relation to me- 
chanical power. It consisted of two wheels and axle drawn 
on an inclined plane by a weight running over a pulley. 
The weight would fall just as far as the wheels advanced 
on the inclined plane. The weight of the wheels, which 
were of wood, had been established at 150, and the power, 
which was of iron, at 50 ounces. The two parts were 
weighed by a pair of steelyards, that were old but perfect 
in their construction as a lever, and perfect in all their 
parts as they were originally made. They have for many 
years been considered as test measures of weight. 


The inclined plane was fitted up in the Academy over 
which the Professor presided, so that the rise would be 
exactly one-third the length of the plane. The power 
moved the weight up the plane beautifully, without any 
hesitation, even when two or three ounces were added to 
the wheels, and it would give motion in favor of the less 
power that was perceptible when six ounces were added to 
the wheels. Although the Professor advocated the princi- 
ples laid down in science on the ground that I had made 
some error in the weights, yet in every other respect he 
admitted the test was a fair one, that would amount to a 
perfect demonstration when the aforesaid objection was 
removed. He did not show any inclination to test the 
weights, as I supposed at the time, from a delicacy about 
criticising my word. To give him a chance to become 
satisfied on that point, I left the machine in the Academy, 
accurately leveled, so that it would require only the trou- 
ble for him to weigh the wheels and propelling weight to 
thoroughly test the matter, and proposed to come to his 
rooms one week from that time, which would be on the 
next Saturday, and see him again. I had no apprehensions 
from inaccuracies of weighing instruments, from the fact 
that I had such a surplus of power in my favor. 


I was surprised on the next Saturday to be told by him 
that he had just been giving it a trial, and the proof was all 
against me. At first I thought it was a joke, as it was 
coupled in a jocular way, with a banter to know what I 
would give him to make it all right. I told him that I 
should be extremely mortified if such really was the case, 
and showed him the January number of the CoACHMAKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL that had published a statement 
of the trial that had taken place at Mr. Shiel’s factory in 
Wisconsin. He wished to borrow it of me to peruse at his 
leisure, and showed what I thought was more signs of exul- 
tation at my disappointment than was consistent with good 
manners. Inquiry was made for the machine, and it was 
found that it had been removed toa store some distance from 
his room on that morning, and, for one, at least, a talented 
and influential clergyman had been invited to test the thing. 
The parts had been sent into another store to have the 
weights adjusted, and the boy who had carried them had 
reported the result, and on that information proceedings 
were had, the result of which has been reported above. An 
hour afterwards [ requested him to try the same thing over, 
and as [ had no way to ascertain the weights, we went to 

the store to doit. It proved by that trial that the propel- 
ling weight was 51 ounces, and the wheels were 147 ounces. 
Next the Professor asked the privilege of testing it on the 
merchant’s counter. He had procured a level for the pur- 
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pose. I cannot say whether he used the level or myself, 
but it is certain that he insisted upon my adding six ounces 
to the greater weight, which I cheerfully did, knowing the 
result that it had given before. At first the wheels stood 
on the inclined plane without tendency to motion either 
way, and on examining the pully-wheel it was found to be 
twisted around so that considerable power would: be lost 
by the angle of its axis, and that must have been its con- 
dition when the test was made a few hours before. After 
that was righted, the motion evidently tended up the incline, 
but, from my previous experiments, it did not appear so 
decided as I knew it to have acted before. Professor E. 
would not admit what I claimed was the case, and there 
was something of a dispute which he parried by saying he 
was satisfied. 


By some chance movement I tried the accuracy of the 
level (by changing ends on the same place) and found it 
not what it purported to be—a level. It was immediately 
applied to the inclined plane, and found to have been used 
so that the inaccuracy was against producing my former 
result. The inclined plane was turned end for end on the 
same platform, and the result was clearly in my favor, to 
which Professor E. could only object by saying it was 
down hill. I now proposed to go to his rooms and there 
to adjust the incline to its exact pitch and try it quietly 
by ourselves. He objected on accqunt of wishing to attend 
a prayer meeting that was to be held that afternoon. 

The foregoing are all the particulars of what Prof. Kast- 
erday so curtly characterizes as ‘‘ an absolute failure.” 

The weight that had been used as a propelling power 
was taken home with me and weighed, as before, with the 
same steelyards, and found to weigh exactly 50 ounces, as 
before. On the next Monday I went to Hillsboro’ and re- 
moved the machine to the shop of Mr. Gay, put it up for 
public exhibition, and left both it and the steelyards seve- 
ral weeks, and invited Prof. Easterday to test them at his 
leisure. Several scientific men witnessed, and none dis- 
puted the result, if the weight was correct, and although 
they had the opportunity, none attempted to impeach the 
steelyards. 


At the time of my demonstrating these matters, there was 
no other way known to me of showing that power gained 
did not mathematically agree with the motion of the initial 
force, and it was supposed that I was arguing against the 
immutable laws of nature. As the case is now presented, 
in Fig. 4, the face of the whole thing is changed, and it is 
clear that my belief was strictly in accordance with the 
laws of nature. The results that I claim to have demon- 


strated, could not have been otherwise without violating | 


natural laws. But how is it with those who have been so 
prompt to dispute the truth of demonstrations placed before 
their eyes? At this juncture, [ feel it magnanimous in me 
to offer at least an excuse for Professor E. 

It is a matter of record, so often repeated that we have 


no reason to doubt the fact, that by the heartfelt, sincere | 
prayers of eminently pious persons, interceding the THRONE | 


OF GRACE, natural laws have been suspended on certain 
occasions. It is barely possible that Professor K. did so 
move HEAVEN AND EARTH that the natural law was sus- 
pended. Viewing it in that light his credibility rises and 
mine sinks; otherwise, it is dark—dark, and I am almost 
ashamed of the weakness of the excuse that, at first 
thought, I expected to show my magnanimity with. 
Henry Harper. 
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For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


HERALDIO PAINTING, 


—— 


BY J. H. @. 

To many persons the study of heraldry appears as frivo- 
lous a pursuit as the use of armorial bearings seems to 
them absurd; and I grant that where display alone is 
aimed at, and where persons decorate their equipages with 
heraldic devices, to which they are in no way entitled, such 
ostentation may well deserve the name of folly, and be 
laughed at as such. 

There is, however, much interesting matter connected 
with heraldry, closely linked, as it is, with history; and 
there are few who can look on an ancient tomb, decorated 
with the armorial bearings of a knight, who reposes be- 
neath, without casting a sort of reverential glance at the 
times gone by, which, however deficient in the general 
knowledge and refinement which characterize the present 
far happier period, form a beautiful and glowing page in 
history, and the renowned of the days of old may well com- 
mand the respect and veneration of their American 
descendants. 

Until recently, the use of arms on carriages seemed to 
have been discontinued in this country, but of late years it 
has been revived, with a disregard, however, of correctness 
and authenticity. In fact, owners of carriages cause arms 
to be painted on them, to which they have no right, 
whereas, it is likely that, by a proper search, they might 
discover those they have a right to wear ; and you will also 
see false heraldry, that is: metal on metal, color on color. 

My object in these articles is to give some instruction to 
coach-painters in blazoning, which is the heraldic term 
for describing a coat of arms, also for recognizing or reading, 
as it were, heraldry, the proper terms for metals, colors, &c. 

The origin of heraldic arms has been attributed to dif- 
ferent eras and countries. Some persons have asserted 
that the Children of Israel displayed devices on their tents 
to distinguish one family from another. Camden, how- 
ever, as did also many other distinguished antiquarians, 
supposes that heraldic arms were first held in high con- 
sideration at the commencement of the Crusades ; and, cer- 
tainly, many coats-of-arms we find belonging to ancient 
families at the present day bespeak that time as the period 
of their first appearance. Some display crosses in every 
variety, while others, with their escalop shells, denote 
that those who first bore them for a device did so in com- 
memoration of a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

From time immemorial, ornamental emblems -have been 
used. The Egyptian hieroglyphics have some analogy to 
the coats-of-arms and cognizance sculptured or painted on 
a Christian warrior’s tomb. In this country the Indians 
use devices to distinguish not only their various tribes, but 
different families of the same tribe, which are called totems, 
and are represented by birds, beasts, &c., as in heraldry. 
In the picture-writing of the ancient Mexicans each king, 
in their histories, is distinguished by a device or crest. 

That mementoes of a father’s achievements should be 
worn by his descendants, and transmitted from generation 
to generation, is obviously natural. The anxiety of man 
to perpetuate his name beyond the brief limit of his exist- 
ence js as universal as the desire of his descendants to in- 
herit the prestige naturally accompanying the power and 
renown their fathers have acquired. We may in this way 


account for the practice of wearing and displaying armorial 
bearings, and conclude, that in much earlier ages than 
those to which their introduction is attributed devices, 
although not then termed heraldic, were used to dis- 
tinguish families. 

Many persons confound crests with arms. The crest is 
a device or cognizance worn in the helmet. It is true that 
the Princess Charlotte, of Wales, was an exception to this 
rule, (as the ladies are not entitled to wear them,) not, 
however, as a private individual, but as heir presumptive to 
the throne, was she permittea to use the crest of England. 

Helmets are placed over shields to denote the rank of 
the individuals who wear them. The only ones used in 
this country are esquires. The helmet for esquires and 
gentlemen are the closed, side-faced ones. These are re- 
presented in different forms, according to the fashion of 
different ages. Mantlings serve as ornaments, and are 
generally painted where the helmet is introduced. They 
were anciently coverings to helmets. As they are now re- 
presented, they look more like flourishes, carved wood, or 
feathers, signifying that they were cut or slashed in battle. 
The crest is worn on a wreath, generally composed of 
the principal metal and color. 

The metals used in heraldry are or (gold) and argent 
(silver.) The colors are gules, (red,) azure, (blue,) sable, 


(black,) vest, (green,) purpure, (purple,) and denne, (San-— 


guine;) the latter is seldom, or never, used in the present 
day. ‘he furs are ermine, ermanes, (white spots on black,) 
erminots, (black spots on gold,) and vaire. 

In engraving, a white shield denotes argent, (silver;) en- 
graved with dots, or, (gold;) with perpendicular lines, 
gules, fred 3) with horizontal lines, azure, (blue;) with 
diagonal lines, from left to right, vest, (green;) with 
diagonal lines, from right to left, purpure, (purple ;) 
diagonal lines, crossed, tenne, (orange ;) with horizontal and 
perpendicular lines, crossed, sable ; (black.) A black shield 
with white spots, ermine ; black spots on a gold shield, ermi- 
nois ; vaire is composed of small shields inside of a large 


one, alternately argent and azure. Guttes are drops, which | 


are round at the bottom, and sprinkled, as it were, over 
the shield. Yellow guttes are called guttes d’or; white, 
d'eau ; red, de sang; blue, de larmes ; green, de vest; and 
black, de poix. 

The wreath or ribbon that the crest is usually worn on is 
composed of the principal metal and the principal color used 
in the arms, commencing invariably with the metal, and 
having six twists. The use of crests and cognizances was, 
for many centuries, confined to royalty. Foulk, Earl of 
Anjou, grandfather to King Henry II., bore the broom- 
branch in his penitential pilgrimage to the Holy Land ; 
hence the name of Plantagenet—planta genista being the 
Latin name for this shrub, which was also the crest of 
Henry II. and Richard IJ. About the fifteenth century, 
cognizances and crests became universal. Sometimes a 
crest is worn out of a ducal coronet. An eagle rising, 
sable, out of a ducal coronet is the family crest of the 
Washingtons. Other coronets are used as parts ef crests, 
and should not be confounded with coronets worn over the 
arms of nobles to mark their respective ranks. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


AN instrument, called a pandynamometer, has been de- 
vised for the purpose of measuring the force communicated 
by a steam engine to the axes of transmission by the tor- 
sion which these axes experience. 
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B Benil, Bul W Square. 


D. BOARD, EDITOR. 


FRENCH OR SQUARE RULE, 
PART THIRD. 
BY A PRACTICAL CARRIAGE 
ARCHITECT. 

In this diagram we have given 
all lines necessary for the com- 
pletion of the body, which have 
already been explained, excepting 
the sweep necessary for pricking 
off the lower edge of the belt- 
rail; the object of this line is, 
when the rail is swept off for 
guaging from the outside and 
when let in will lay level on the 
outer surface. We now explain 
how this line, with the other 
three, are established. G the 
roof-rail, and S 8 the cheat lines 
for pricking off the bottom sides 
before explained, the next line, 
for the top edge of the belt-rail, 
that was introduced in the Feb- 
ruary number as a dotted line. 
This line is drawn by using the 
roof-rail pattern, commencing it 
on perpendicular line No. 1, where 
it intersects with the cheat line S 
at the extreme front and back 
ends of the belt-rail, and swelled 
up to line G, carrying an easy 
sweep across the door. 

The next is the establishment 
of the line for pricking off the 
lower edge of the belt-rail. With 
your dividers, place one point on 
parallel line P, where it intersects 
with perpendicular line 3, the 
other point on the cheat line S. 
This space is, obtained by the 
horizontal line P, the distance 
from the top to the lower edge of 
the belt-rail, as let in to the front 
and back pillars, add to this space 
already taken, the difference in 
the turn-under from the top to 
the lower edge of the belt, at the 
standing pillar. Proceed and 
prick it off from cheat lines S, on 
perpendicular line No. 1, from 


* this prick sweep intolineG. Next 


proceed and lay the belt-rail in 
the proper place and transfer the 
perpendicular lines, setting your 
bevel from line R, being the face 
of the belt on the cant, on to any 
of the perpendicular lines. This 
you can bevel across top and 
bottom, also for your shoulders, 
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as represented by the white space below the draft, showing 
the same position as on the cant, F being their faces. 

Now proceed and prick off the top of belt, commencing 
with perpendicular line No. 1, deducting the turn-under 
from the line explained as the top of the belt, from this 
point to line R, being the face of the belt on the cant. 
This you can prick off, and so on the full length of the 
belt, as illustrated and described in the manner of pricking 
off the bottom sides and corner pillars. Having the top, 
turn over and prick the bottom; now they can be swept 
off, which gives you both the sweep and the bevel. 

You will next prick off the neck piece for the concave, 
by laying it on the draft, in its proper place; transfer 
the perpendicular lines, after being squared across, can be 
pricked off, X line being the face. In dressing the stand- 
ing pillars, mark off and dress the door pillars at the same 
time ; leave three-sixteenths of an inch spring in the lock 
pillar at. the lock. Having all your stuff dressed, com- 
mence to lay out the whole body, including the doors, 
guaging from the outside; and when ready to frame, you 
will do it all at once, also in lightening out, with the same 
system, this being the quickest, and most correct manner 
of constructing a body. Back and front paneled, can- 
vassed, lined up, and cleaned off, ready to be set up; also 
panel your doors while the rocker plates are being made. 
This closes the application of the French rule to this coach, 
being the plainest kind of a job. 

In giving these explanations and drawings, we have 
endeavored to give it in a simple, clear manner, and we 
think our readers will bear us out in the assertion that it 
has never been given before where it can be so easily under- 
stood. In order to avoid confusing the young beginner, 
we did not deem it advisable to leave off figures and letters, 
but have extended our explanations through eight numbers, 
giving about three engravings in explaining the same points 
that have heretofore been massed on one or left off altogether. 
If, however, there are any points that we have not fully 
demonstrated, we will consider it a special favor for any- 
one to notify us, and we will take great pleasure in explain- 
ing; and as we said in the commencement, if there are any 
that differ with us in our manner of explaining, we cor- 


| dially invite them to state their objections through the 


columns of the JOURNAL, and we will give them our 
respectful attention. 

‘Hereafter, we shall continue it by applying it in a con- 
tracted way to more difficult jobs, such as Clarences, 
coupes, Victoria pheetons, &c. 

Coupe plate No. 26, in this number, will be canted in 


| our next. 
Practical Hints to be Remembered by the Carriage-Part 
Maker. 


GUESS-WORK—BY 8. G. H. 

Although this way of doing things is not as common as 
it once was it is still practiced, and by men professing to 
be good mechanics, and who perhaps are, but practice it 
because they were so taught, and know of no other way in 
which certain things can be done. This way of working 
is a disgrace to any journeyman, and I hope soon to see it 
discarded by every respectable mechanic. 

Guess-work is not confined to any one particular trade, 
all are affected by it, and none more so, perhaps, than our 


own. 
or stupid than others, but because their calling requires 
more skill and knowledge of geometry than almost any 
other trade. Yet it must be admitted that, as a class, we 
are slow to use the means and opportunities which we 


have for our improvement, preferriug to do everything in 
the old way, (by main strength and stupidity,) rather than 
adopt any “new fangled notion.” How long this state of 
things will exist we cannot tell, but we know that the JourR- 


NAL, and other agencies, are doing a good work in exciting 


This is not because coach-makers are more ignorant — 


the ambition of some to become better informed, more © 


skillful, and, consequently, more valuable workmen than 
their indifferent shopmates. 

In the April JourNaL was published a problem, signed 
“Gerald,” regarding the point where the stay on a perch 
carriage-part should connect with the perch, to accomplish 
a certain result under certain circumstances. This is one 


<< 
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of the points which carriage-makers have been accustomed 
to guess at, but as no one has ventured to guess at this, I 
will endeavor to solve the problem and explain the manner 
of doing it. 

To ascertain that point, we will first take one of the 
front wheels and find at what 
point it will strike the body 
in turning, which we do by mea- 
suring the height of the body 
from the ground on the wheel, 
as line A, Fig. 1, the top point 
of the line is the point where 
it will strike, and line B is the 
distance which the wheel will 
reach under the body in the 
direction of the perch, line C is 
the height of the perch - from 
the ground. Now all that re- 
mains is to find where, and at 
what angle, the wheel will be 
when turned under, which we 
will endeavor to do by giving half 
section of carriage-part, Fig. 2. 
Line A represents the front axle 
turned until the wheel strikes 
the body, which is represented 
by line B. Line C is the dis- 
tance which the wheel reaches 
under the body, as we ascer- 
tained by Fig. 1, and will com- 
pare in length to line B in that figure, which is the import- 
ant thing to remember. Now by drawing a line for the 
stay from the given point of attachment on the back axle 
D, so that it will just touch the wheel, we find that the 
front end will meet the perch at the king bolt, E. 

This is the correct way of ascertaining where the stay 
should strike the perch; and no reader of the JouRNAL 
need ever guess at it again. Of course, in practical use, 
the dish and gather of the wheel must be considered, and 


many of the lines that we have used here may be dispensed 
with. 


Hammer, Sledge amd Anbil. 


V. ULCAN, EDITOR. 


How to Find the Right Sweep and Proper Width for Side 
as well as Dash Fenders. 
PART Hi. 
BY A ‘‘ BOSS.” 
In this part, we have drawn a full side view, Fig. 1, 
showing the position of wheels, springs and lamps, where 
we have tried, as every mechanic should, to solve the dif- 


| ferent questions, as how to put the front spring to clear 
| the step, and the rim of the front wheel to turn between 


the back fender and back wheel. The fender, as shown in 
Fig. 2, is between ten and eleven inches in width, and will 
cover in accordance of the width of the body and track 
of the wheels. For a carriage hung on a two-spring or 
reach gearing the width of the fender is six inches; 
because then a fender is only an ornament, and is cheaper 


to make, as on gig or dog carts. The springs have gene- 


rally a play of four inches and a half, consequently your 
bolt in your front spring must be so much below the step, 
and is fastened below the axle. 
inches in front of the axle. 


The king bolt is three 


of the extreme end of the front fender. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the shape of the fender seen from the 
top; it is a half, or a view from a centre line. It shows 
the width of the body and track. The lamp A is placed 
on a stay running up from the loop, supporting the fender, 


as shown in Fig. 1. These illustrations will suffice in any 
case, to construct a fender properly for a pony pheton. In 
our next, we will treat on a calash on eight springs, with 
a dickey seat. 


A MEETING of the New York Typographical Association 
was held on the 11th inst., at which the question of allow- 
ing printing to be introduced into the State prisons was 
discussed. Mr. Trout, representing the National Union, 
of which he is Secretary, reports that the Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means in the New York State Le- 
gislature has reported a bill abrogating the contract of 
Messrs. Swaine & Fisher, to whom a contract for printing 
by convicts in the Sing Sing prison had been awarded. It 
is said General Swaine intends sueing the State, should the 
contract be annulled. 


The lamp is situated ina cut | 
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P. ALETTE, EDITOR. 


In canvassing for the JourNAL how often do we hear, 
from those who think they know more than everybody 
else, such expressions as these: ‘‘ The JouRNAL is no good 
for painters, it will do for wood-workers, blacksmiths or 
trimmers ;” in fact, during the last month, we were told by 
a man, that goes by the name of painter, that ‘he did not 
want the JouRNAL; he knew more than all those that 
wrote for it, having learned that trade, together with three or 
four others, and he thought there was but little he could 
learn about painting.”’ He certainly is a very fortunate 
inan, and I think it would be well for those who wish to 
learn coach painting to try and get under his instructions ; 
for the benefit of all such as desire so to do, we will refer 
them to the Aead painter in Mr. & Co.’s shop, Newark, 
N. J. We do not profess to be wiser, or know more about 
painting than everyone else, but we think by gathering all 
the information we can from the best painters in the whole 
country, we can present some items that will be of benefit, 
even though they may have learned ‘three or four other 
trades,” and, from commendations received, we think our 
efforts are appreciated by our readers. 

Coach painting, like all the arts, is progressing, and the 
man who learned his trade a few years ago, and gave it up 
for a time, need not expect to compete with those who 
have been working steady at it. He will find there would 


| be many things that he is unaccustomed to; instead of the 


old-fashioned, round bristle brush we used to color a body 
with, working till our arms ached to spread the color even 
over the panels, we now use the flat camel-hair brush, and 
instead of mixing our paint to put a coat on once every 
two or three days, we now mix it so we can put on two 
coats a day; instead of being three months painting a body, 
we now require only as many weeks, making, when finished, 
a far superior job; in fact, time in our business, as in all 
others, is money. A carriage can be ordered now and 
finished in about the time it used to take the coach-maker 
to get up his draft and patterns. 

These thoughts remind me of a promise made in a former 
number, where we promised a description how carriages 
are painted in some of our best factories. .It will be 
recollected that we, in the March number, gave directions 
upon body painting up to the first coat of varnish, (to 
which we refer for body painting,) and as it is our inten- 
tion only to give general ideas in these articles, in as con- 
densed a form as possible, we say to those who wish us to 
give an elaborate description of any one thing, they must 
address us through I. D. Ware, at the office of the JouURNAL, 
when they will receive the information cheerfully through the 
JouRNAL. As dark colors are the most used, we will proceed 
to give the most approved way to paint arunning gear black. 

When first brought in the paint shop, sand paper well, 
put on a coat lead color, using keg lead, mixing about half 
oil and half turpentine, with just enough Japan to insure 
drying over night. Make putty of keg lead, Japan and 
whitening. Putty the grain in the wood, and, when dry, 
sand paper off and coat with lead, mixing about one-third 
oil, when dry sand paper, using old sand paper, and, if 


there is not a good body of lead color on, put on another | 
coat, using very little oil, use old sand paper and coat with | 
black, mixing stiff half oil and half Japan, using turpen- | 


tine to thin with; next coat same as last; next coat varnish 
with just enough black in to color the varnish; when dry, 
rub with pumice stone sufficient to take off gloss. If to have 
broad stripe put it on now, and give a coat of rubbing var- 
nish; when dry, rub with pumice stone, and it is ready for fine 
lining or finishing coat of varnish, whichshould be English. 

We have painted carmine two ways. We always pro- 
ceed for carmine the same as for black, substituting for 
the last coat of lead color a dark flesh color. We gene- 
rally make it of Indian red and white lead. Do not sand 
paper this coat; then coat with Chinese vermilion and 
drop lake, putting on two or three coats, using less ver- 
milion in each coat until you have a good body, mixing 
your lake and vermilion with oil, japan and turpentine ; 
then grind your carmine in oil and put on in varnish. 
This 18 one way which is practiced by some of our best 
painters, but it is so costly, and so few succeed in getting 
a solid job, or even a good color, that the bosses have got 
out of patience, and the jour becomes disgusted with the 
very name of carmine, and yet it can be painted so as to 
cost very little more than black. 

I believe I can say with truth that we have painted more 
carmine for the last four years than any other one painter 
in the city. My mode is very simple: after we put on 
our flesh color or preparation coat, I take a preparation of 
rose pink, known by the name of carmine lake, grind in 
varnish, lighten up to the shade I wish with English ver- 
milion, put in japan to dry, use camel hair brush, and coat 
one spoke at atime. There must be some judgment used 
in mixing, as it won’t do to dry dead, and yet it won’t do 
to dry with too much gloss. One coat of this is enough. 
Then grind your carmine in oil and put on in varnish, 
requiring one ounce or less of carmine. The carmine lake 
can be purchased for $1.25 per pound. In painting lake, 
we use a ground color, made as near the color we wish to 
get as possible, and never fail to get a solid body with two 
coats. In painting transparent or warm colors, there is 
but one thing to be careful of ; you must use them in varnish, 
and you must have practice to know how much you require. 

In painting, it is a great desideratum to have good 
brushes to work with, and as we are constantly receiving 
communications asking where the best can be bought, and 
as we can answer by an experience of over eighteen years, 
we think it no more than justice to the subscribers of the 
JOURNAL to state that Thum makes the best that are made 
in the United States. He has had an extensive experience, 
especially is it so in regard to varnish brushes. His orders 
have been, to my own knowledge, so varied that he is pre- 
pared to get up an article that will suit any who will favor 
him with an order. Mr. Thum has a way of preparing 
his brushes so they can be put in varnish soon as received, 
which is an advantage that every painter can appreciate. 
Send your orders to Charles D. Thum, No. 150 North 
Third street, Philadelphia, or at the office of the JouRNAL, 
and they will be attended to. 


Mr. Epiror:—Through you and your valuable JourNAL, 
we wish to ask P. Alette how to make hard drying putty, 
and the best way to keep it ready for use. We made a 
good investment when we sent for the JOURNAL. 

Yours, respectfully, H. B, & Son. 

ANSWER. QvuICcK OR Harp Dryine Purry.—Use dry 
white lead, mixing two-thirds quick drymg varnish and 
one-third Japan, using a little turpentine. This putty can 
be kept any length of time in water ready for use. 
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Shears, Heodle and Cach-Hammer. 


T. ACKS, EDITOR. 


How to Prevent the Top of Dashes from Being Worn 
Through by the Reins. 


In dashes without a rail we hear great complaint of the 
leather getting soon worn off. This can be prevented by 
_inserting a piece of good, hard harness leather between the 
back and front covers of dashes, to be stitched in with 
upper, or outer, row of stitching. The harness leather 
must, to be right, be cut this way: take a strip three- 
quarters wide and split it in the splitting machine to a 
wedge shape, the whole length required, as thus. 


This can be done by placing a small wooden wedge in the 
machine, the full thickness of the leather to be split. Let 
the leather lap into the wedge, or sharp edge of the wood, 
then pull through, and it will spilt as shown. 

How To pur it tnto THe Dasa.—Baste it in with the 
top row, the sharp edge down. When you pare off the 
dash, do so rounding thus, leaving the thick edge of the 
harness leather exposed to the friction of the reins. If you 
adopt this plan, there will be no complaint of the dash get- 
ting worn through on the top edge. 


CLOTH BROAD LACE versus LOOM LACE. 


In answer to several communications, inquiring what 
kind of lace will be used this season, we are able to state 
that the days of cloth lace are passed and gone. It 1s 
rapidly going out of use, and for a very good reason—that 
it does not wear, and looks shabby much sooner than 
loom lace. This fact has been so fully established that 
scarcely any of the shops in this city now use cloth lace, 
unless on a cheap job. And again, the appearance of the 
cloth lace is too tame; there is too much sameness; there 
is little or no chance for a display of taste ; there is no vari- 
ation in its appearance; it is too dull and common-place; 
while in the loom lace, there is a broad field for artistic dis- 
play in the grouping of the colors, the arrangement of the 
figures, and in the lights and shades. Look at some of the 
beautiful patterns woven by the skill of our lace makers on 
their best goods ; notice how finely the colors blend or sink 
into each other. See a fine carriage, when finished, and 
note how the slight contrast of the lace enlivens the whole 
appearance of the job. Then look at the same class car- 
riage finished with the cloth (or made) lace, and see how 
dull and tame it appears, and then let both jobs run for, 
say one year, and place them side by side—the difference 
in appearance is at once apparent; the edges of the cloth 
lace are frayed, the stitching 1s dirty looking, the raisers, 
if any are used, begin to grin out in the parts most exposed 
to wear, and the whole job looks seedy, while the other is 
almost as fresh (if the article of lace be originally a good 
one) as when it left the repository. In truth I am glad to 
see that the days of cloth (or made) lace are numbered, if 
not passed and gone. We shall, in future numbers, give 
some new patterns and designs now being manufactured by 
Horstmann, of Philadelphia. 


Mr. Eprror :—In answer to the communication you sent 
me from L. I. H., of Kentucky, I would state in regard to the 
knife for cutting the three-edged raisers, I will mail one of 
them to him to-morrow. Next, in regard to the method of 
preserving the tops of dashes, which have no rail, from be- 
ing easily worn through by the reins, I must refer him to 
this forthcoming JourRNAL, (No. 9,) under the head of 
Trimming Department, for a full description of the neatest 
method I am at present aware of. In regard to his other 
question, thirdly, I would state that my method for mak- 
ing a squab-top cushion is as follows. PerhapsI had best 
here give Mr. L. I. H.’s interrogation. «I would like to 
know how you make up a cushion-top, with the folds, or 
squares in,folds, when tufted. I have tried several ways, 
a — suit me, or look as well as others I have seen. 
beep | ° ° 

In answer: I first make a paper, or buckram pat- 
tern, the size and shape required for the cushion-top, 
then mark off the squares on it; next, stretch muslin or 
canvass on a frame, a trifle larger than the pattern; now 
lay on the pattern and mark its size on the covered frame; 
also punch all the holes through ; also carry the lines of 
the holes to the edge of the pattern as a guide to plait down 
the cloth by; then 1 lay off my cloth, allowing one (1) 
inch fullness between the squares, (if the material is silk, 
less fullness will be required, as silk goods, such as reps, 
cotelaine, &c., assume the required shape much easier than 
cloth,) and 14 inches from the front row of tufts to the 
outer front edge of top; then on the line of the holes cut 
inward a scant 4 of an inch, thus giving the cloth between 
the line of holes a slight sweep ; now line the cloth with 
muslin, or, if the cloth be thin, or if the material be silk, 
lay a sheet of cotton batting on the goods, basting all round. 
the edge, and pasting at each hole; now lay paste very 
lightly all over the pattern on the frame; then put a light 
coat of hair on the pasted frame; next take a strong stitch 
at each of the middle row of tuft-holes, then at the next 
row, but do not pull them tight, or fasten them yet; now 
stuff to shape, very lightly, with the fingers, (the stuffing- 
stick is worse than usuless.) Proceed in this way until the 
squares are all shaped, then tie down, and finish the edge. 
When done, turn over the frame and paste the back or 
wrong side pretty thickly. When dry, cut from the frame 
and sew in as in the ordinary wrinkled-top cushion. Be 
careful to stuff the top very light, and for several reasons, 
one of which is, that when the cushion is turned and the 
under part firmly stuffed, the squab-top is forced upward, 
and you cannot press it down again as you might in the 
ordinary cushion, by sitting on it or trampling it, then if 
you have stuffed the squab hard, when you come to tuft 
down, you will have the cushion so hard that the sitter 
will soon be compelled to call in the aid of a chiropidist to 
cure his corns. 

We shall be most happy to offer any of our brothers such 
information as they may require, as far as it is in our power 
to do so, on any subject connected with this branch of the 
JOURNAL, and we hope to hear again from L. I. H. 


Tus Farmer’s Cabinet says a piece of lard as large as a — 
walnut, mixed with dough, will cause a hen to commence | 
laying immediately after she has been broken up from set- | 
ting ; and by giving hens fat in this way, they may be kept | 
laying all winter. 
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Poetry. 


[From the London Workingman.] 
A WORKINGMAN. 


What is this creature, wild or tame, 
To keep philosophers a puzzle? 
Which searcely seems two days the same— 
Which some would conte and some would muzzle? 
“ He’ll bite!” cries one. “ Not he!” another 
In scorn replies. “ His features scan; ; 
He’s drunk, or sleeps—more one than t’other.” 
What is it, then, this ‘* Workingman?”’ 


Like that chameleon of old, 
Of which we’ve heard in fabled story, 
This creature’s coat may lines unfold, 
May please a Whig or shock a Tory. 
“Tm sure he’s blue.” “ Vll swear he 3 yellow,” 
“T see the red all down his back,” 
“Look, now, he’s grey—the dirty fellow!” 
i You fool! from head to tail he’s black!” 


Is he a Christian ora Jew? _ 
You’ll hardly tell him by his bearing, 
Or know if one ’mong all his crew 
Is “ fish or flesh, or good red-herring.” 
We’ll ask, with Shylock, “If he’s tickled, 
Will he not laugh? Or, if he’s pricked, 
Will he not bleed?” Turn salt, if pickled? 
Or stand quite tamely to be kicked? 


Ah me! This twaddle makes one sick! 

That men should class a fellow being 
As if he were a stone or stick, 

Devoid of sense of hearing, seeing! 
As if a soul-inspired brother 

Where spawn of some unholy brood, 
And not—you, I, or any other— 

Just simply common flesh and blood? 


One might suppose, in this old land, 
This England, men had learned to reason 
That not to work by head or hand, 
Against God’s will was simply treason. 
And more! What ’twixt the simplest moiler 
The difference, vague, undefined, 
And him, the loftiest mental toiler, 
Was in degree and not in kind. 


There are somethings man dares to be: 
A slave to craving, brutal passion 
Of meat, or drink, or ribaldry, 
A foppish driveller to fashion; 
For worldly gain a blushless liar; 
A coward ’neath a falsehood’s ban. 
Let him dare this, nor fear decryer— 
Dare be simply “ Workingman !” 


A BROKEN VOW. 


Promises are lightly spoken; 
Vows on which we blindly build, 
(Uttered only to be broken,) 
Go forever unfulfilled. 
Oft betrayed but still believing— 
Duped again and yet again— 
All our hoping, all our grieving, 
Warns us, but it warns in vain- 


From the cradle to the coral— 
From the sunny days of youth 

We are taught the simple moral, 
Still we doubt the moral’s truth. 

When a boy, they found me rather 

Loth to do as I was pid, 

“T shall buy a birch,”’ said father, 

Broken vows! He never did. 


Grown extravagant, when youthful, 
In my father’s debt I ran; 

He iy peared about as truthful 

is talk as any man. 

Lae me tell you how he sold me; 
“Look you, Mr. What’s- Your- -Name, 

I shall summons you,” he told me— 
But the summons never came. 


Through the meadows, daisy-laden, 
Once it was my lot to stray, 
Talking to a lovely maiden 
In a very spoony way; 
And I stole a kiss—another— 
Then another—then a lot. 
“Wie!” she said; ‘‘I’ll tell my mother.”’ 
Idle words; she told her not.—London Fun. 


Selections, 


The above engraving represents a new mode of connect- 
ing the hand brace and bits, invented by E. Haskell, of this 


city, which for simplicity and durability excels anything 


yet given the public. No. 1 is the bitt or auger fitted in a 
round iron socket. No. 2is the bit separate. No. 3 is 
a small pin for a guide to fit in a slip in the socket. No. 
4 is a notch filed with a rat-tail file. No. 5 is a similar one 
filed in the thumb bolt ; when the bit is inserted in the 
socket the bolt is slipped through and holds the bit fast 
and firm; when you wish to change the bit, turn the 
thumb bolt half round, bringing the notches together, and 
the bitt will drop out. A washer riveted on the end of 
thumb bolt will keep it always in its place. No. 6 is half 
section of the end of brace, showing the action of thumb 
bolt on the bit. This mode of connecting bits can be 
adopted to all kinds of boring, and is very easily fitted. 
Common augur bits will answer by cutting off the square 
end and filing a round notch in them. 


2 
4 
: 
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Oarriage Painting and Trimming—Phetons and Light 
Buggies, 
Black, lake, and wine color are at present the most 


- fashionable shades for carriage bodies; the striping is of 


_ the same colors, as black on lake, or wine color, and vice 


| versa. 
_ are also all painted dark, and striped with some subdued 


Gaudy colors are not in vogue. ‘The carriage parts 
color. 

Silk rep is the most fashionable trimming. It should be 
of a shade corresponding, as nearly as possible, to the 
foundation of the body; the principal deviation from this 
rule is made when using brown. A beautiful shade of 
golden brown is much admired, and is considerably used. 
We have seen a number of clearances and coupes trimmed 
with morecco of rich shades, which look very fine, but 
they have not, as yet, come into general use, and it remains 


_ to be proved whether this material is not liable to the same 


sD Le 


_ and yet it folds snugly together, and may be turned in| 


the bodies, as well as in the carriage part. 


_ objections as enameled or patent leather. 


Of pheetons, the variety is almost numberless, but the 
dog-cart still holds the lead. The front seat is very high, 
and the sides of the back part of the body are very deep ; 
the corners of the body and seats are all round. Mould- 
ings are used considerably, and a sunk moulding in fancy 
shapes is adopted in some cases. The turn-over seat 
pheeton, for a light vehicle, is much used, as it allows an 
extra seat, if desired. 

A very handsome turn-over seat has been made, but has 
not yet been introduced to the public. It is so constucted 
that it looks like an ordinary round-corner paneled seat, 


when the lid is shut down. 
been made to devise a seat of this kind, but, until now, 
without success, as all the varieties heretofore produced 
were found to get out of order so easily that they had to be 
abandoned. ‘This seat has an iron railing and a stationary 
“lazy back,’? and when up, is as strong as a seat of any 
other description. A very pretty two-seat pheeton, and, 
withal, quite an odd one, is made with a Victoria front 
and a square back. 

More latitude is allowed in painting pheetons than in 
heavier work, lighter and more showy colors being used on 
Monograms 
are still the only panel ornaments. Where there are no 
mouldings, wide line striping is used; in some cases the 
mouldings run parallel with each other, either straight or 
in fancy shapes, the space between being painted in some 
light, attractive color. The trimming is of the same shade 


_ as the panel of the body, and corded with patent leather, 


generally black. But little carving is used, and that is 
confined entirely to the carriage part, in the way of scrolls 
and blocks. 
the higher priced work. 

The leading styles of light buggies have the «« coal box ” 
and the ‘piano box’”’ body. Of the ‘*coal box ” there are 
many styles. ‘The bow] is now quite thrown aside, and in 
its place there is a square cut-under, but the majority of 
the bodies are without a cut-under of any kind; some are 
made with a swept bottom-side, and others with a single 
drop in front. <A pretty body is made by carrying up the 
sweep from the bottom-side, in the same shape as the bowl, 
and at the same point; then a sweep is carried from the 
highest point of the bowl back to the lower corner of the 
bottom, at the back end; the deck is paneled, and the 
corners are blocked, so that they can be rounded from the 
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Many previous attempts have | 


Princess metal is much used for plating on | 


side over the deck, and also round the back corners. These 
bodies are moulded very much the same, with a fine 
moulding running all around, both top and bottom ; others 
have the mouldings put on in fancy shapes in the sides. 
In fact, a disposition is shown to carry moulding of some 
style to excess. We have already seen some bodies 
moulded off in Gothic styles with, to our taste, a decidedly 
bad effect. 

In painting there is no absolute guide. With black 
leads for bodies, some lighter color is used for the carriage 
part; or, if a dark eolor is used, it is with a light colored 
line of sufficient width to give to the carriage a light ap- 
pearance. 

The straight, square dash is the only kind used, and this 
is covered with leather ; no plating is allowed. 

With open buggies, there is but little trimming, as the seat 
is painted inside, leaving nothing but the cushions and fall 
to be trimmed. For top buggies, corduroy is much used 
for cushions and fall, with broadcloth for head lining. 
Light shades are used for open buggies, and darker ones 
for top work; the top joints are all made straight, with 
very little plating, excepting on the caps.— Shoe and 
Leather Reporter. ; 


Che Housebold. 


Potato Batis.—Take some boiled potatoes when cold, 
| mash three breakfast cupfuls, mix a little bacon fat or 
butter, some pepper, salt or an onion finely minced: add a 
cupful of minced meat, and mix altogether with an egg 
well beaten; roll them into balls, flour them well, and fry 
in boiling fat. 


DetigutruL Puppinc.—One quart of boiled milk, a 

| quarter of a pound of mashed potatoes, quarter of a pound 
of flour, a small piece of butter, and, when cold, add three 

| eges, well beaten; bake half an hour; eat with wine sauce. 


To Preserve Burrer.—Dry salt thoroughly before the 
fire; pound it as fine as possible; spread a layer of it at 
the bottom of ajar, then press and beat the butter down 
with a wooden rammer, cover the top with a thick layer of 
salt, so that when converted into brine it shall completely 
protect the butter. : 

Breap Pupping.—An economical one, when eggs are 
dear. Cut some bread and butter very thin, place it in a 
pie-dish as lightly as possible, till three-parts full; break 
into a basin one egg, add two teaspoonfuls of flour, three 
of brown sugar; mix all well together, add to it by degrees 
a pint of milk, a little salt; pour over the bread; bake in 
an oven; it will take about half an hour; this will make 
a nice-sized pudding for four or five persons. 

Viremnta Kea Breap.—Dissolve one tablespoonful of 
butter in three and a half pints of milk; add one quart of 
Indian meal, half a pint of wheat flour, a little salt, and 
two eggs well beaten; mix all well together, and bake in 
a buttered tin. 

To Insure Fast CoLtors.—When washing calicoes, in- 
fuse three gills of salt in four quarts of water; put the 
calico in while hot, and leave it till celd, and in this way 
the colors are rendered permanent, and will not fade by 
subsequent washing. 
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Aemedies and Areceipts. 


Fine BLackine ror Suous.—Take four ounces of ivory- 
black, three ounces of the coarsest sugar, a tablespoonful 
of ao oil, and a pint of small beer ; mix them gradually 
cold. 

To rake STAINS OF ANY KIND OuT oF LiNEN.—Stains 
caused by Acids.—Wet the part, and lay on it some salt 
of wormwood ; then rub it, without diluting it with more 
water. 

Another.—Let the cloth imbibe a little water, without 
dipping and hold the part over a lighted match at a due 
distance. The spots will be removed by the sulphureous 
gas. 


Another way.—Tie up in the stained part some pearl 


ash ; then scrape some soap into cold soft water to make a } 


lather, and boil the linen till the stain disappears. 

Stains of Wine, Fruit, &c., after they have been long in 
the Linen.— Rub the part on each side with yellow soap ; 
then lay on a mixture of starch in cold water very thick ; 
rub it well in, and expose the linen to the sun and air till 
the stain comes out. If not removed in three or four 
days, rub that off, and renew the process. When dry, it 
may be sprinkled with a little water. 


How to Avomw Damp Watits.—The following is stated 
to be a good remedy for damp walls: Three-quarters of a 
pound of mottled soap to one gallon of water. This com- 
position to be laid over the brickwork steadily and care- 
fully with a large, flat brush, so as not to form a froth or 
lather on the surface; the wash to remain twenty-four 
hours, to become dry. Mix half a pound of alum with 
four gallons of water; let it stand twenty-four hours, and 
then apply it in the same manner over the coating of soap. 
Let this be done in dry weather. 


Coven Mixturz.—Take one teacupful of molasses, add 
two tablespoonsful of vinegar; simmer this over the fire; 
then, when taken off, add three teaspoonsful of paregoric, 
and as much refined nitre as can be put upon the point of 
a small breakfast knife. Of this mixture take two or three 
teaspoonsful on going to bed, and one or two during the 
day, when you have a disposition to cough. 


Grade Items. 


Tue hod carriers of Philadelphia have taken measures 
looking to the formation of a Union. 


Tue Philadelphia employers and employees at brick- 
laying are at loggerheads, on account of the employers 
having engaged more apprentices than the Union thinks is 
in strict accordance with justice due the jours. 

Tas New York bricklayers’ strike for $5 per day has 
been successful; no single instance of refusal to comply 
with the demand. 

_ Tas New York coach-makers propose demanding an 
increase. 

Taz New York iron molders have secured an increase to 
the rates paid previous to the reduction last winter, One 
foundry refused the demand. 

Tue Newark shoemakers have succeeded in having their 
wages returned to the standard of last summer. 


AMoral essons. 


GLEANINGS FROM Don Quixore.—Modesty well becomes 
beauty, and excessive laughter, proceeding from slight 
cause, is folly. 

Keep your mouth shut, and your eyes open. 

The brave man carves out his own fortune. 

The devil lurks behind the cross. 

There cannot be too much of a good thing. 

A saint may suffer sometimes for a sinner. 

Many go out for wool and return shorn. 

Every man that is aggrieved is allowed to defend himself 
by all laws, human and divine. 

Truth is the mother of history, the rival of time, the 
depository of great actions, witness of the past, example 
and adviser of the present, and oracle of future ages. 

Evil to him that evil seeks. 

He loves thee well who makes thee weep. 

Shut one door and another will soon open. 

Be brief in thy discourse, for what is prolix cannot be 
pleasing. 

Never stand begging for that which you have the power 
to take. 

A snatch from behind a bush is better than the prayers 
of good men. 

Customs come not all together, neither were they all in- 
vented at once. 

One should not talk of halters in the house of the hanged. 


A Fact Wortn Printine.—At a second-class hotel in 
Frankfort, Ky., a few days since, a little girl entered the 
bar-room, and in pitiful tones, told the bar-keeper that her 
mother had sent her there to get eight cents. 

«« Hight cents,”’ said the bar-keeper. 

«¢ Yes, sir,’ said the child. 

‘What does your mother want with eight cents? [I 
don’t owe here anything. 

«“ Well,” said the child, ‘‘father spends all his money 
here for rum, and we have nothing to eat to-day. Mother 
wants to buy a loaf of bread.”’ 

A loafer suggested to the bar-keeper to kick the brat out. 

‘¢No,” said the bar-keeper, ‘‘I’ll give her mother the 
money, and if her father ever comes back here again, I’ll 
kick him out.” 

Such a circumstance never happened before, and may 
never happen again. Humanity owes that bar-keeper a 
vote of thanks. 


Co-operation, 


THE Chicago ‘Advocate reports that the stock of the co- 
operative foundry in that city is selling at a premium of 
forty per cent. Business is reported brisk, and prospects 
favorable. 

Tux iron molders of this city are still moving toward the 
erection of a co-operative foundry. 

Tax three co-operative building societies, of New York, 
organized some months since, are reported as getting along 
‘*swimmingly.”’ 

Wma. H. Sytvis, Esq., President of the Iron Molders’ 
International Union, took out the first heat in their new 
foundry, at Pittsburgh, on the 17th inst. Everything 
looks promising in connection with this enterprise. 
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Pouth's Column. 


SOHOOL BOY COMPOSITION. 

A ‘very small boy,”’ attending one of the public schools 
in Boston, being required by the teacher to write a compo- 
sition, selected for his theme the somewhat interesting sub- 
ject of «* The Girls,’’ and wrote as follows: 

‘Girls is different from what boys is. Girls don’t play 
marbles, and also don’t play hooky. I played hooky once, 
and got whipped for it. Girls sometimes get whipped, but 
not so much as boys. 
for it; that is the reason, I suppose. I never sees no girls 
play base ball, but they say they doin Boston. There is 
plenty of girls in Boston, and big organs. Last year, 
when I was young, the teacher made me sit with the girls, 
because I was naughty; I cried. Big boys like the girls 
better than little boys. I went ona sleigh ride one night 
with my sister Nancy and Tom Sykes. We were going to 
New Hartford, and when we got by Pegg’s tavern, Tom 
asked me to look in the bottom of the sleigh for his whip. 
While I was looking, Tom fired off a torpedo. I asked 
him if he had any more torpedoes, and he said no; but 
he fired off another when I wasn’t looking. Girls don’t 
like men to kiss them. They always say ‘don’t.’ If they 
wasn’t fools, they would turn their heads the other way. 
I saw Tom kiss Nancy once, and [ went and told my 
mother. Then my mother put me to bed. When a girl 
takes out her handkerchief in the street to wipe her nose, 
the young men who earn their living by standing in front 
of the Pine Block always wipe their noses at the same time, 
if they see her. Girls get married sometimes, but not 
always. Those who don’t get married, don’t want to. 
When they get married they have wedding cake. I like 
wedding cake. I do not see any fun in getitng married, 
especially to a girl. 


pow wwe 


TELL THE EXACT TRUTH. 

Two young masons were building a brick wall—the 
front wall of a high house. One of them, in placing a 
brick, discovered that it was a little thicker on one side 
than on the other. 

His companion advised him to throw it out. 
make your wall untrue, Ben,”’ said he. 

«¢Pooh!”’ answered Ben, ‘‘ what difference will such a 
trifle as that make? You're too particular.” 

«¢My mother,” replied his companion, ‘‘ taught me that 


<« Tt will 


an untruth, and ever so little an untruth, is a lie, and a lie | 


is no truth.” 

‘«QOh,” said Ben, ‘‘ that’s all very well; but I am not 
lying, and have no intention of doing so.” 

«¢ Very true; but you make your wall tell a lie; and I 


Their clothes ain’t so well suited | 


have somewhere read, that a lie in one’s work, like a lic in| 


his character, will show itself, sooner or later, and bring 
harm, if not ruin.” 

“Tl risk it in this case,’’ answered Ben, and he worked 
away, laying more bricks, and carrying the wall up higher, 
till the close of the day, when they quit work, and went 
home. 

The next morning they went to resume their work, when, 
behold, the line had wrought out the result of all lies! The 
wall, getting a little slant from the untrue brick, had be- 
come more and more untrue as it got higher, and at last, 


in the night had toppled over, obliging the masons to 
do all their work over again. Just so with ever so little 
an untruth in your character, it grows more and more un- 
true, if you permit it to remain, till it brings sorrow and 
ruin. Tell, act, and live the exact truth always. 


pwewuuwe 


_Deicats FLatrery.—A lady, in giving alms to a men- 
dicant of decidedly tender years, asked whether he was 
cold. ‘I was,” said the child, ‘‘ until you smiled.” 


Scraps of Pumar. 


«Dip you present you account to the defendant ?’’ in- 
quired a lawyer ofa client. ‘I did, your honor.” +‘ And 
what did he say’’ ‘He told me to go to the devil.” 
‘‘And what did you do then?” «‘ Why, then I came to 
you.” 


A FARMER wrote as follows to a distinguished scientific 
agriculturist, to whom he felt under obligations for intro- 
ducing a new variety of swine: <‘ Respected Sir—I went 
yesterday to the cattle show. I found several pigs of your 
species. There was a great variety of hogs, and 1 was 
surprised at not finding you there.” 


CoMPLIMENTARY.—An erratic poetical genius, about 
town, was highly delighted the other day by the editor’s 
telling him he resembled Poe, the author of the ‘‘ Raven.’’ 
‘Do you really think so?” asked the moonstruck sonnet- 
ter; ‘‘ pray, in what respect?’ ‘* Why, you wear your 
shirt-collar upside down, and get tipsy on gin and water.” 

‘‘Sux only wore a single rose,’ according to the song. 
Good costume for this weather, but rather slim protection 
from the mosquitoes. 


An Englishman, desiring to imitate the notorious 
Yankee propensity for bragging, pointing to a pile of good- 
sized watermelons, questioned the huckster who had them 
in charge as to whether they ‘‘can’t raise heny larger 
happles as them ere hin Hamerica,’’ and received the fol- 
lowing answer: ‘‘Why, Lor, anybody might know as 
how you was an Enclishman. Them ere’s gooseberries.”’ 

A Mopex Osiruary. --J. Bangs, we are sorry to say, has 
died, and a Western newspaper thus pays tribute to his 
memory: ‘‘Jem was generally considered a good fellow. 
He went forth without a struggle, and sich is life. To- 
day we are a pepper-grass—mighty smart—to-morrow we 
are cut down like cowcumbers to the ground. Jem kept a 
nice store, which his wife now waits on. His verchews 
were numerous to behold. Many is the things we bot at 
his grocery: and we are happy to state to the admiring 
world that he never cheated, especially in the weight of 
mackarel, which was nice, and smelled sweet. His kind 
wife was the same way. We never knew him to put sand 
in his sugar, though he had a big sand-bar in front of his 
house; nor water his liquors, though the Ohio river runs 
past his door. ‘ Peace to his remains. He leaves one wife, 
seven children, one cow, a grocery store, and other quadru- 
peds, to mourn his loss; but, in the languidge of the poit, 
‘his loss was their eternal gain.’” 

‘¢Mixs, what sort of a sitivation had yees-when yees 
first came to this counthry?”’ «‘ Why, you see, Miles, I 
was delivery clark for a cool yard.” 


_ Beecher and numerous other small matters, which, although 


in commendation of the get-up of THz Lapy’s FrRienp. 


_ peculiar fascination in our eyes, and we do not remember 
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Anstuers to Correspondents. | 


T. H. S., Woopstock, Ont.—Money received all right, 
and JoURNALS and ornaments forwarded. Many thanks 
for your efforts to extend the circulation of the JOURNAL. | 


L. F. M. E., Hrtissoro’, ILt.—Your communication is 
received, but we shall be obliged to defer its publication | 
until next number. 

A. L. B. &Co., Gengsue, [LL.—Goods shipped per Union 
Line, May 27th. 

J. A. G., NewvitLte, Pa.—Absence from home is the 
cause of your order not being filled sooner. 

J. W. B. & Son, Freeport, ILu.—Price list of charts 
sent you this day, 27th May. | 

W. M. P.S., Lircarie.p, Conn.—The answers to your | 
questions will be found in painters’ column of JOURNAL. 

C. K.; Caicopgr, Mass.—Send on your advertisement, 
and we will get the cuts engraved. 

J.J. L., Cuartorre Hati.—Name plates sent by mail. 

W. E. L., Katamazoo, Micn.—Many thanks for sub- 
scribers, especially when they come in such regular install- 
ments. 

G. P. B., Mr. Carme., Inp.—We cannot furnish back 
numbers of the JouRNAL only from April; entirely out of | 
first siz numbers of Vol. III. 

C. B. T., Sepatia, Mo.—We will attend to any orders | 
for goods you may send, and see that they are properly | 
selected. 


Periodicals. 


Packarp's MonruxLyY, a new aspirant for literary honors, 
has lately been added to our exchange list. [t assumes to 
be adapted to the tastes of young men. The June issue, 
now on our table, contains a biography of Robert Bonner, 
proprietor of the New York Lepamr, Dexter, Henry Ward 


exceedingly well written, is rather too freely besmeared 
with fulsome praise of the individual upon whose virtues 
it dilates, while his faults are neglected to be enumerated. 
Mr. Parton, the historian, gives some wholesome truths, 
showing the necessity for young men of the day fitting 
themselves to do as well as know something. Altogether 
we like Packard. 


WE are requested to notice the removal of the office 
of the Printers’ CrrcuLaR from 36 Hudson street to 515. 
Minor street. In addition to editing the CrrcuLar, Mr. | 
R. S. Menamin has charge of Printers’ Furnishing Ware- | 
house and solicits the patronage of his brother typos. | 


We entertain no desire to recall anything we have said 


Steel engravings, if well executed, always possessed a 


having seen one, at least lately, to excel that titled the 
‘Prisoner of State,” in the June issue of THe Lapy’s 
FrienbD. The ladies can scarcely do better than to consult 
monthly this excellent publication. Deacon & Peterson, 
Philasy Pa: 


A new and admirable feature with OLtver Optic is a 
full-page illustration with each number. No. 2 is a repre- 


sentation of several.scenes from Shakspeare’s Midsummer 


Night’s Dream. Oliver, with a ready pen, condenses this 
play, and dresses it in language to suit the class of readers 
who patronize his enterprise. 

Tae Lirrte Corporar finds its way to our sanctum 
regularly, and has become a welcome visitor indeed. It is 


,_ each month favorably criticised by the juniors of our house- 
hold, and they are best calculated to know what suits them. 


Tue Screntiric AMERICAN, finding that the discussion 


_ between the one or two revolutionists, on the wheel ques- 
tion, was encroaching too freely on their columns, have 
-announced their determination to issue a separate publica- 


tion, to be called «THe WHEEL,”’ and its pages ‘‘are open 
to all who choose to take part in the wheel discussion, or 
who wish to present ideas in their own way upon any 
other scientific question.”” It is, however, stipulated that 
each writer shall pay the cost of his type-setting and 
diagrams. For type the expense will be about $2.50 per 
printed page, fifty-six lines, twelve words toa line. The 
first number was issued May 15th, and gives promise of 
being very entertaining. Munn & Co. are an enterprising 
firm, and are lavish of expense, if by so being they can 
gratify the tastes of their many readers. 

Tor AMERICAN ARTISAN, the rival of Tus ScIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, and its opposer on the wheel question, is among 
the most valuable of our exchanges. It has built for itself 


a most excellent. reputation, and maintains it by an earnest 


and persistent attention to the wants of the scientific world. 


There is an abundant field for both of these publications. 


‘«‘JunE Briossoms,”’ the engraving in the June issue of 


Tue Lapy’s Nationat, is pretty, the fashion plates are 


undoubtedly of absorbing interest to the gentler sex, the 
continued stories are, if anything, increasing in interest, 
the short stories are good, and the Magazine, made up of 
the attractions we have enumerated, is well worth the sub- 
scription price. C.J. Peterson, 206 Chestnut street, Phila. 


Aecent Inoentions, 


Hus-Bortnc Macuine.—The nature of this machine is 
to construct a cheap and serviceable apparatus for the pur- 


pose of boring out hubs to receive the boxes in which the | 
| axles of vehicles are inserted, and consists of a centre rod, 
_ provided with the necessary bits, clamps, hooks, nuts and 


crank, which will do the required work, easily and expe- 


_ditiously. The inventors of this improvement are Messrs. 


Lorenzo Streeter, J. M. Ganong and William R. Jones, of 
Waterford, Oakland Co., Mich. 


FerruLe.—Archibald Shaw, Philadelphia, Pa.—This . 


invention relates to a new and improved ferrule for the 
handles of tools and other instrurhents, and 1t consists in 


providing the interior of the ferrule with oblique spurs or | 
projections, disposed or arranged in such a manner as to | 
admit of the ferrule being driven on the handle, and, at — 
the same time, prevent it from casually slipping off there- — 


from. 
sity of tacks or screws being used to secure the ferrule on 
the handle, as well as the pinching of the same externally 
to form a burr to sink into the handle to effect the same end. 


The object of the invention is to obviate the neces- — 
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A New Sprine.—It is a well known fact that when a 
foundation is designed to sustain a heavy superstructure, 
that the arch enters largely into its formation. Mr. Joel 
Dean, of Bradford, McKean Co., Pa., has recently applied 
this principle to the manufacture of springs for carriages 
and other purposes. He has his steel bars prepared in the 
shape of a crescent, and then manufactures an elliptic spring 
as in the ordinary way, and he only requires about one- 
‘half the weight of steel to produce fully as strong a spring. 


Cdlanted, 


Short Advertisements inserted in this column at 50 cents per 
line each insertion. 


Wantep —A first-class Coach Painter, on light work. 
726 Filbert street, Phila. 


Wantrep—Good Coach Painters. Thomson & Paschal, 


Wilmington, Del. 


Wantep—The Address of M. Wagner, formerly of St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Wantep—A Purchaser for a first-class Sewing Machine. 


Wantep—Contributions on the proper manner of Paint- 
ing and Varnishing Carriages; also on Carriage Ironing. 


Wantep—Special attention of manufacturers to our 
Price Current of Carriage Materials, and buy of those only 
who advertise in this JOURNAL. 


PRICES CURRENT OF CARRIAGE MATERIALS, 


REVISED AND CORRECTED MONTHLY BY SCOTT & DAY, 
No. 38 North Third Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 1, 1868. 
Apron hooks and rings, per gross, japanned, $1.20 to $1.50; nrouned: 49, 
“snaps, silvered; per gross, $5.25. 
Axle- mes Coleman’s age ae List price, as 25 : No. 0, 70e. : 
1, 7e.; No. 2, 70c. ;’ No. 3, 780:; No: 4 ; No.5, 97e. 40 
a cent. discount. : 
Forged, Coleman’s Philadelphia List price, per doz.; No. 0, 
$1.05; No. 1, $1.05: No. 2, $1.05; No. 3, $1.10; No. 4, $1.20; No. 5, 
$1.30. 40 per cent. discount. 
Seward ’s patent, nett, per doz. a 5-16, No. 1, 80c.; No. 2, 86c.; No. 
3, 92c-; No. 4, $1.00; No. 5, $1.15 
Seward’s Patent, per doz., 34 No. 1, $112; No. 2, $1.25; No. 
; leather washer, 7/4c. per 


3, $1.40; No. 4, $1.70. 
Axles, long, common, per lb., 7e. 
a ort) solid collar, a sett, % and Lin. $3. 7; 1 re 5 4 


“ 


$5: 1%, $7; 144, Da a 
Axles, _Wiliminsion, @ . ort, ove Re %%and 1 in., $4.50; 14, 
144, $6.00 ; Vs Poe 1%, $1 
a 


nd 1 eS i, $5.50: 14, $6.75; 126, $9; 


Inoroved taper, % 
af Half pat., 74 and 1 inch, $5.00; 114, $6.25; 144, $8; 134, $11; 114, 


$12.00. 
Antes 2h pat., and lin., $6.50; 1%, $7.50 ; 114, $9.50; 136, 
23 Qs . 
a n long Re % and 1 in., $5.50; 124, $6.50; 114, $8.25; 13¢, 
ne 35s 114, $1 13.9 8: 74 78 


Os Improved taper, long, % and 1 in., $6.00; 124, $7.00; 144, $9; 
13, $11.00; 114, $18.75. 
Axles, Archimedian, Rieti improved taper, No.1, a ou Ee a «y H5,80: 
ve ga U4, $7.75; 194, $10; 114,.$ 
If pat., taper No. 3, % and 7 ‘oe 36.00; 14, 
a ‘er $8.25; 134, $10. 50; neia $13. 


es “i 


Axles, Archimedian, Long, impsotasien tS No. 2,% any tee $7.50; 

124, $8.50; V4 $10. 25; 136, $13.50; 1%, $16.5 

Soap’ pat., 4, % "and 1 inch, "gs. 00; 1%, 89. 00; 

VA, $10.75; 136, $14; 124, $17.00. 

The Archimedian axles are ‘all case hardened ; they can be made 
of Salisbury and Lowimecor iron at an average advance on prices 
here quoted of $1 to $2.50 per sett. An axle of this brand is also 
steel converted by the celebrated Bessemer process ; it cannot * 
excelled. Price of short Laas pat., per sett, 34 inch, $11; %, $12; 
inch, $13. Long do., 34, $18; 7, $14; Linch, $16. 

Bands, silvered, rim, Jight, per sett, 3 inch and under, 85c¢.; larger 
sizes advance 7c. per sett for uy of aninch. Heavy rim, 3 in. 
and under, 95¢.; 10 cents per sett advance per one- eighth. 
Extra heavy rim, 3 inch and under, $1.35; 10 cents per sett 
advance per one-eighth. Philadelphia bands, same prices as 
rim. Central Park, silvered inside, 3inch and under, $1.50 
per sett; full silvered, do., 3 inch and under, $1.65. Close 
plated on composition rim, light, 3 inch and under, $1.81; do. 
heavy, 3 inch and under, $2.20; do., extra heavy, 3 inch, $2.48; 
10 cents per sett advance for each one. eighth. Turned i iron 
rim bands, 114 ine h deep, 3 inch and under, 40c.; do., 134 in., 
3 inch and under, 45c.; large sizes, 5c. per sett advance each 
one-eighth. 

Basket-wood imitation, for panels, per foot 60c. 


oe “cc 


Buttons, japanned, per gr., 15¢.; great gr., $1.75; silvered, per gr., 40e. 
Bolts, Coleman’s Phil adelphia, 45 per cent — te from list. 
Clip King bolts. per dozen, Nos. 1 and 2, $3.5 = 
Buckles, japanned, W. H.S8., per gross, 54 inch, rae 34, 76c.; %,$1; 
1 inch, $1.30. 
Buckram, per yard, 17 to 20c. 
Carpet, per yard, Brussels, $1.90; Velvet, $2.40 to $2.75. 
Oil cloth, per yard, / Ve, 56¢. to 75e.; 4-4, 55 to 85e. 
Castings, mall, per th., 134¢. 
Cord, seaming, per lb., Be. 
Cloths, lining, per yard, indigo wool-dyed, $2. 
90 to $2 
_ body, per yard, indigo wool-dyed, $3.75 to $4.50. 
Coteline, per yard, $4 to $8. 


Curtain frames, per dozen, japanned and silver, $1-10 to 1.50. 
Damask, ween cotton, double width, per piece 30 yards, $18; 
do., Union, $80 to $83; English worsted, from $1.50 to $2 per 
yard; Rattinet, 60c. to 80. per yard. 
Dashes, buggy, per dozen, rough, $20; silver plated, B28. 
ated dash collars, per dozen, 14 in., $3.50; 5-16, $3.50; 34, $4. 

Door handles, per pr., silvered, 50c. to $1.25; real sil. shell, 86. to $2. 

Drugget, felt, per yard, $1.75 to $2 

Enameled cloth, per yard, muslin, 5-4, 36c.; 6-4, 55¢.; dr illing, 

5-4, 48e.; 48 inch, 52¢.; 6-4, "68e. ; duck, 5-4, 7060. ; 
50 inch, 75e.; 6-4, “80. : t Date tan back muslin, 
5-4, 50e.; do., drill, 5-4, 62c.; 48 inch, 65e.; flock 
back drill, 48 inch, $1.00; do., muslin, 0e. 3 vul- 
canized rubber drill, 48 inch, #1. TDs 

Felloe plates, wrought, per lb., 18¢. 

Fifth wheels, Cineinnati pat., Lass 54, $1.50; 34, 1-75; New York pat., 

5, $1. 253 3 YA $ dey! 

Fringes, per dozen yards, Mohaits 2 inch, $2: 3inch, $8; 4 inch. $4; 
Silk, 114 inch, $1 to $2; 2 inch, $1.50 to $2.50; 246 inch, $1. 15 
to $3; com. worsted, 45¢e.; rug or carpet fringe, 6e. to 12¢. 
per yard. ” 

Hair, curled, per lb., H. & B., 19¢.; No. 214, 38¢.; hog, 17c.; best 

picked, from 35e. to 50c. 

Knobs, per gross, com. japanned, 45e.; fine japanned English, $1.50; 

silver capped, 60c.; silvered, $1. 50; do-, English, $3.50. 

Button-holes, pat., metal edge, gum centre. A new article; 

for quickness and simplicity of application it has no equal 
Price, per gross, $4. 

Patent Improved ‘Knob ‘and Buttonholes, 
kind ever made. $12 per gross. 
Laces, broad, per yard, worsted, Ble: 5 3 do., silk stripe, 21% inch, 25e. to 
40c.; silk broc he, 2 234 inch, 7 75e. to 90c.; narrow ‘worsted, 8e. ; 

silk stripe, 101c.; silk barred, 13)4e. 


Lamps, per pair, fine, $15 to $20. 

Leather, per foot, dash, No.1, 14c., do., No. 2, lle.; railing and collar, 
24¢e. to 25e.; enameled top, No. 1, 25c. to 2 Be. ; ; do., No 2,.24¢.5 

enameled trimming, 24c. 

Loops, fine japanned, metal pockets, for curtain strap ends. A 
recent improvement which meets with great approbation, 
and will supersede anything of the kind heretofore used. 
Sold at $7.00 per gross. 

Moss, per Ib., 10c. to 12c¢. 

Mouldings, plated, per foot, 4 to 4% inch, 12c. to 18e., lead, door, per 

lb., 20e.; cane, dr oasanel per M. feet, 3-16, $5; Vii in. $8.50; 
5-16, $10.50; 44 inch, $12 
Machines, hub boring machine, each, small, $18; med., ex. jaws, $21; 


25 to $3.50; Zephyrs 


&<é 


66 


the best improvement of 


large, $24. 
- spoke tenoning machine, ea ach, small, ce large, $25. 
. bolt gutting o. 1,.$12.50; No. 


2, $15; No. 3, $17.50; No. 4, $20. 
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Machines, pat. hg og ea hollow auger, per doz., No. 1, cuts % to 4 
a $3: No. 2, cuts 34 to 1 inch, $30; No. 3, cuts % to 
inch, 

Name plates, per dozen, engraved, German silver, $3.75; do., real 
silver, $3.75; do., real silver, struck up in die, $2-; cast- 
ing and engraving die, $3. 

Nails, lining, japanned and silver, 5c. per paper of 100; ex. quality, 

c. per gross; solid head, English, per gross, $1.62; extra silver 
panes 20c. per gr.; ivory head, per gross, 36c.; do. -»» pin head. 


ae real silver, $2.50 to $4.50 per gross. 

Sand paper, star and flint, per ream, $4.50 to $6.00. 

Screws, Eagle, gimlet point, wood, 40 per cent. discount from list. 
Ivory head, $5.50 per gross. 

Screw Clamps, per dozen, peel No. 1, 2% inch, $5.50; No. 2, 3%, 


in., $7.50; _ ings 0. 4, 4,10 if 

= improved uo. 0, $5.50: No. it aig inch, ; No. 2, 444 
in., $7.50; No. 3, 6 in., $12: No. A0 1n. 20 

common, No.0.8 cin h, $5.25; No. a Ba in. , $4. 25; No. 


114, 3 inch, $5; 2,4 inch $7: 0. 3, 5% in., $8. 

2 Gibbs’ pat., rae Nee 50: 6 in., $6. 50; Mi Be 50; 12in., $8. 
Scrims for canvassing, per yard, 14e. to 18¢. 

Shaft couplings, oo per dozen pair, No. 1, plain black, 39. 50; 

do., Bright; $11.25; No. 2, plain black, $8.75; do., 

Bright, $10.50 ; New York, pat. black, $11.75; do., 

Loy $13.75; Baltimore pat. black, $12. 50; Bright, 

pa - ‘and 2 Philadelphia pat. black, $13.75; 


Bright, $16.2 

id Wilcox’s heb, Lin., $12.75; do., heavy, 1 in., $13.25; 
14% inch, $1 

i Clapp’s patent, $1.50 per sett. 


Shaft rubber, Chapman’s, per dozen pairs, $6.75. 
Shaft sockets, silvered, per doz. pairs, plain, 34 in., $1.65; 7%, $1.80; 
1 inch, $1. 95, 114. $2.10; 144, $2.25 
. belt 3% inch, $2.05; 7%, $2.20; 1 ‘inch, $2.35; 114, $2.50; 


14, $2. 65. 
= close plated on brass. ball, 74 in. «» BD; 14, $5.75 ; 1 in., $6.25. 
ff ex. heavy, plain, 7 Z, 4 : ine 

Sockets, pole, ee per dozen, plain, 144 inch, $3. 5: 134, $4.25 ; 

“ball, ify inch, $4.50; 134, $5; 124, $3.50. 

% neck yoke, silvered, per dozen pairs, 34 in., $5.50 ; Ys $6. 

. Warburton & Bendir’s Seroll Ends, manufacturers’ prices, 
35 to 45 per sett, 4 pieces; for perch and headblocks, 20c. 
per pair. 


Slat irons, wrought, Philadelphia pat., per dozen setts, 4 bows, $8.25; 
bows, $10.50. 
bs f New York pat., per doz. setts, 4 bows, $12. 
ss pidwelis pat., 4 bows, per sett, rough, short, 50c.; 1 long 
iron, 


i japanned, short, 55¢.; 1 long iron, <o 
ff plated, short, $1.20; i long 1 iron, $1.3 
Springs, Rowland’s Buggy, per Ib., 144 inch 2a wider, black, 1L5c.; 
Bright, 16c.; 144 in., le. per 1b. more 
i Bright tempered, per lb., ~ in., 20. : ; 114 in., 19¢. 
e Spring Perch Co.’s, tempered ‘ 26e. to 30c. 
Stump joints, rough, per doz., 14 in., $1.35; : 16, $1. 50: “Bs $1.70. 
long plated, per doz., Yi in, . O16, 6, $6; 24, $6.50. 
Tassels, holder, per dozen, worsted, $3 to a ; "silk do. - $5.50 to $12. 
Curtain, silk, per doz., $3 to $4.50; acorns, per doz., $1.38. 
Top props, silvered, per sett, common, 3le.: extra, 70c. to 90c.; 
Thomas’ patent, mall. , japanned, 56c.; with plated nuts 
and rivets, $1.20; Thomas’ wrought japanned, 70c.; 
with plated nuts and rivets, $1.35 
Thread, pat. linen, Stuart’s, per lb., No. 25, 31. 30; No. 30, $1.50; No. 
35, $1.70; No. 40, $1: (0. 
* Shoe, H. B., per a No. 10, 75ce. to $1; No. 3, $1.10 to $1.40; 
No. 12, $1.40 to $1.8 
as dark blue, per lb., No. 10, $1.25; No.3, $1.75; No. 12, $2. 
f machine, Marshall’ Ss Shrewsbury, black, No. 432, $3; 
: No. 632, $4.00; white, 50c. per lb. extra 
Tekoa s, fancy colors, No. 432, $2. 80; 
$3.30; No. 632, $4.00; white, 40c. per Ib. extra. 
Thread, machine, Barbour's 8,0n spools, fancy colors, No. 25, $1.90; No. 
, 2-10: No. 35, $2.40; white, 40c. per Ib. extra. 
Turned collars, a doz., 30 per cent. discount from list, 14. 90c.: 5-16, 
93. 34 $1; 7-16, $1.25; 14, $1.50; 9-16, $1.70: 54, $2; 3%, 
$2.25: %, $3. 
Tufts, per gross, common worsted, 18c. 
Twine, tufting, ee lb,, No. 16, 55e.; best mattress, 85e. 
Whip sockets, hard rubber, ver dozen, No. 1, $8. 50; No. 2, $9; No.3 
$9.50; No. 10, $5. 
Whip sockets, soft rubber, per dozen, No. B, $3.50; No. C, $3.75. 
= all black, per dozen, $i. 753 black, silver 
op, $2. 
u ee cov. and stitched, per doz., $2; silver top, 


No. 532, 
N o- 532, 
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Whip socket fasteners, $3.25 per dozen pairs. 
Whiffle-tree plates, Morse’s patent wrought, $2.25 per dozen pairs. 


} 
| 
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Woop-work: 
Bows, per bundle of 4 ye” long wagon, $4.75; buggy, $3.75; post, 
2 setts in bundle, $3. 
Felloes, hickory, per sett, 1, ty 114, $2.25; 1%, $2.75; 144, $3.25; dou- 
ble extra, 50c. per set on these pric 
5 ash and red oak, per sett, 1, Ys Ze 81. 253 1%, $1, 50; 1% oe - 
white oak, $1. 3. 
“ sully, ash and red oe per sett, 1, i 4, he 134, $1. hs 
hickory, per sett, 1, 14%, 144, $1.50; 
Hubs, morticed gum, 234 to 5% Pach, poly pe re No. 1, 90e.; ex- 
tra, $1.10 to $1.40; 4 tops extra, $2 to $2.25. rc 
Poles, hickory, per dozen, rough, $12; finished, $16. 
Shafts, buggy, hickory per dozen pair, rough, 1% in., $11; 134 in., 
$12; fihished do., $12. 
sulky, hickory, per dozen pair, rough 114 inch $12; 134 inch, 
$16; finished do., $60. 
express, hickory, per doz. pair, rough, bent heel, $36; straight 
heel, $30; grocery, $20. 
Sleigh runners, oak and ash, per pair, 144 to 114 inch, $1.38. 
Seat rails, whole, hickory, $7 per dozen; lazy backs, 38 per dozen. 
Seat arms, per dozen pairs, $1.2 
Spokes, buggy, hickory, per sett, 114 inch and under, No. 1, $3; ex- 
tra, $3.60; double extra, $4.50. 
Seats, carriage, patent bent; back, rail pet arms in one solid piece 
each, finished, $4; unfinished, $1.3 
Wheels, finished, hickory, buggy, $10 to Fis per sett. 


be 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES. 


CORRECTED BY FELTON, RAU & SIBLEY, 


136, 138 and 140 North Fourth Street. 


| Varnisnes—finishing body, extra pale, $5.00; finishing body, No. p 
pale, $4.00; finishing body, No.1, hard drying, $4. 50; carriage, No.1 
light color, $4, carriage, No. 2, $3.50 0; rubbing light color, $3. 50; mix- 
ing or color, $2 2.75; Harland & Son’ 3 English, $10.25; Noble & Hoar’s 
English, $9.50; black enamel Hnglish for carriage tops, $9; black 
enamel American for car riage tops, $3. 

Parnts—Black—Raven’s Wing drop, per lb., 45c.: refined English 
drop, 30c.; No. 1 English drop, 25c.; No.1 patent drop, 20c.; Eddy’s 
refined lamp, 40c.; extra coach- -painters’ lamp, 30¢.; refined coach- 
painters’ lamp, 25c.; Germantown, 18c. 

Blues—Pure Chinese, per lb., $1.20; No. 1 Prussian, 70c.; No. 2 Prus- 
sian, 50c.; Ultramarine, No. 0, $1; No. 1, 75c.; B, 50c.; celestial, 20c. 

Greens—Pure chrome, L. M. & D. shades, per Ib., 200: ; ; extra dark, 
30e-; bronze or quaker, 20c.; pure emerald, 55¢.; pure Paris, 55c.; 
Brunswick, 15c. 

Reds—Best carmine, No. 40, per ounce, $1.75; fine crimson or claret 
lake, per lb., $3.50; best rose pink, 20c.; pure Indian red, 
Vermillions—English pale, $1.60; deep, $1.50, German gothic pale, 
$1.50; deep, $1.50; Chinese, $1. 60; Trieste, $1.25; Italian, 45c.; 
American, Snes English Venetian, d5e.; red lead, le. 

Whites—Pure lead, per lb., 15¢.; Colorado lead, 1314 Cs Nevada, 11%e.; 
be riey 9e.; Cremnitz, for striping, 35¢.3 whiting, 4ce.; pure dry 

ea Ce 

Yellows—Pure chrome. L. M. & D. shades, per lb., 35e.; Orange do., 
45c.; Brandon, 4c.; French ochre, 5c.; English ‘stone ochre, 12c.; 
English chrome, $1 10; French do., $1.20. 

Miscellaneous—Drying Japan, $2.00; turpentine, 70c.: linseed oil, 
$1.30; English filling, per lb., 15e.; English rubbing stone, 13c.; 
pumice stone, ground and lump, selected, 10¢e. 


BRUSHES. 
Paint—0, 65e,; 00. 75c-; 000, 85c¢.; 0000, 95e. 
Varnish—0, 75e.: 00, 85¢-; 000, 95e.: 0000, $1.10. 
Badger hair flowing, per inch, $1; Fitch do., $1; ; Camel’s hair strip- 
ing pencils, assorted, per dozen, “ABe. : : sable d do., $4. 
Best Paint Mills—Large, $8; small, $6.50. 


IRON AND STEEL. 


CORRECTED BY WILLIAM M. WHITAKER, 
No. 52 North Front Street. 
NET CASH. 


Tire Iron, Merchant, 334 cents per pound; refined, 444e.; ix 434c, 

Beneed Pesne aod nace Tron, 4and 9-16, 43Ko. : 7-16 and 13g, i 
B m5 Ae 

Oval hard Half-Round Iron, 34, 5i4c.; 54, 534¢.; %, 6e. 

Band Iron, 5%e. 

English Refined Slit Rods, 6%4e. 

Scroll Iron, % and 1x3-16, 6c.; 34 and 7x, 6 

Steel Tires, Swedes, 1x3-16, 1134c.; 74x3-16, 1s 


Spring Steel, 144 and larger, 1044e. 
Norway Horse Nail Rods, 8 cents; do., Shapes, 8 cents. 
American Rolled Horse Shoe Rods, 5lée, 
American Hammered Iron, 6%e. 
. Axle Trees, 7c. 


34xlé, 12c.; 54ex4 
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DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE INTEREST OF COACH-MAKERS. 


For Fil Noa. 10. 


JULY, 


2.00 PER ANNUM 
1868. } ipl in Advance, 


“SUCCESS IN LIFE.” 

The Philadelphia Ledger, in an article under the above 
caption, throws out some wholesome suggestions, more 
particularly valuable to the emigrant from over-populated 
Hurope, from which we extract, as extremely pertinent, 
the following: 


For a man to be really successful in the newly settled 
portions of a country, the most essential element is a power 
to turn his hand to anything. [t is not so necessary for 
him to be skillful in any particular branch as to be able to 
apply himself, with moderate efficiency, to several. A 
quick eye, a firm will and a ready hand are the prime ele- 
ments of success in new settlements. But as time pro- 
ceeds the division of labor comes in, and in proportion as 
any settlement is more advanced, it is more necessary that 
each should be thoroughly proficient in one thing rather 
than moderately proficient in many things. If a man has 
always lived in a city, and has attained great skill in some 
pursuit, he will succeed better there than if he removed to 
a newly settled country. He whose forte is variety and 
quickness of adaptation will rise most in a new and grow- 
ing territory. By keeping this in mind many would be 
saved from misfortune and ruin, and much productive 
power be gained to the world.”’ 


The Ledger, in reciting the most necessary attributes of 
the settler in the infant cities of the West, sticks pretty 
closely to the truth, and, by the way, of course, uninten- 
tionally advances an argument mighty difficult to refute in 
opposition to an article advocating measures to facilitate 
the importation of laborers, which appeared in its columns 
some months since, and which we noticed in our issue for 
March. He then advocated an increased importation of 
skilled mechanics, saying that we had room abundant for 
them in our growing cities. He now plainly proves that 
they cannot do well there. It is not our intention, how- 


ever, in this article to more than simply allude to the in- 
consistency of the Ledger, which, in this respect, is akin 
to all its contemporaries. Politically independent, (self 
styled,) or even religious, our principal object being to add 
our mite to the mountain of evidence the Ledger adduces 
for the benefit of the deluded emigrant—the tool of the aid 
societies. Until the population of a city has reached a 
certain point, it is impossible that employment can be pro- 
cured at any particular branch that will net sufficient to 
supply the demands of the stomach for food or the body 
for protection from cold. While in seasons of general de- 
pression want does not make itself felt so soon in newly 
settled countries as it does in more populated sections, 
business is correspondingly backward in reviving. The 
mechanic in Oregon was not one whit better supplied.dur- 
ing the last winter than the mechanic in Philadelphia or 
New York, and while business is brisking up here and the 
condition of the workman is improving somewhat, reports 
from the Far West do not speak very encouragingly of 
his condition there. 


Persons who contemplate a removal to new countries are 
apt to delude themselves with the idea that there they will 
not feel the effects of financial revulsions as they do in 
cities, and they are also too prone to neglect taking into 
consideration the fact that until there exists a demand for 
an article there can be no employment for the producer. A 
machinist—let him be ever so skillful as a machinist—can 
make but a sorry attempt at handling a plow or a plane or 
a trowel. The great difficulty is that we have but few 
among us who possess the ability to ‘‘ apply themselves 
with moderate efficiency to several.’? There are but few 
who really merit the appellation of ‘‘ Jack of all trades,”’ 
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although there are more than a sufficiency to whom ‘ Mas-— 


ter of no trade”’ is far from being a misnomer. In foreign 
countries, especially among that class from which the 
great majority of our emigrants come, there are many who 
can do comparatively well at more than one avocation, and 
who would make valuable acquisitions to the producing 
population of rising towns, but unable to see the falsity of 
the inducements held out to them by those whose interest 


it is to keep the labor market overstocked, they remain in | 


crowded cities, earning but a scanty livelihood, while they 
force from the workshop to want or to the West (which 
means the same as the Ledger proves) the American me- 
chanic. Pecuniary considerations, the great lever which 
moves the human mind, would, if this matter was correctly 
understood, induce the foreigner who reaches our shores, 
and who feels himself competent to ‘tackle’? anything 
that promises to pay, to cast his lot with those whose 
labor is fast rearing cities upon the far-off plains. 

The Ledger further says that “each man’s own happi- 
ness and success depends greatly upon his being in that 
occupation in which he is most useful to his fellow beings.” 
We agree this ought to be true, but that a man’s ‘“ success 
depends upon his usefulness to his fellow beings,’’ we 
scarcely feel like sacrificing our reputation for veracity by 
endorsing. We wish to believe its truth, but sad experi- 
ence has taught us otherwise.. It is an utter fallacy to 
suppose that because a man has been successful, and has 
accumulated a sufficiency of this world’s goods, that he has 
been useful to his fellows, for the reason that the bio- 
graphies of one-half our wealthy men, if written with any 
regard for truth, would teach you thecontrary. In these 
days a man’s usefulness is measured by his poverty, and 
generally his worthlessness by his wealth. 

There is but little else in the remainder of the Ledger’s 
editorial other than that which we have transcribed, except 
it be a recapitulation and reframing of a few well-known 
truths and haggled proverbs, together with a rehash of 
numerous truths (supposed). 

In this connection we do not deem it inadvisable to say 
that the Ledger, ostensibly an independent paper, like 
all its fellows, caters carefully to the interests of the money 
representatives of the country. Unlike the New York 
Sun, than which the workingman has no better friend 
among the newspapers, other than purely labor organs of 
the country, the Ledger seldom touches upon subjects 
of interest to the producer. Its managers seem to enter- 
tain a fear ef touching anything that can by any possi- 
bility bring them into conflict with capitalists, and yet it 
is supported almost entirely by the poorer classes. It is 
a faithful weathercock, showing the drift of popular opin- 
ion. If the current is Republicanward, so points the 


_ Ledger; if in the opposite direction, the expressed senti- 


ments of the Ledger as truthfully makes patent the fact. 
We cannot, however, in justice neglect to give it the credit 
of being the most correct in news-matters of any news- 
paper published in our midst. 


“FLIES IN THE WEB.” 

This title, which John Brougham, the eminent dramatic 
author and comedian selected for one of his most popular 
Dramas, can be as aptly applied to the condition of the 
Workingmen of this country to-day. The mass of mortals 
who ‘live and have their being”’ in the most thickly 
crowded portions of our over-populated cities, are as verily 
‘‘ flies in the web” as 1s the poor little winged insect, 
lured by the seductive cunning of the spider. These men 
to whom we have reference, and sorry is it for the more ad- 
vanced of the working people that it is so, are as com- 
pletely in the power, body and soul, of some fourth-rate 
petty politician, or some over-riding employer, as is the 
poor little fly entangled in the meshes of the spider’s trap, 
at the mercy of that ruthless destroyer of the peace of fly- 
dom. Itis in and about the larger cities of the Union that 
the adoption of the principles of Labor Reform are the 
most needed, and it is with these portions of the <‘ toiling 
millions’? that we have at present to deal. From the 
ranks of the grand army of labor ourselves, we happen to 
have an extensive acquaintance among the more ignorant 
and prejudiced, as well as among those upon whose minds 
the light is beginning to dawn. There is no feature of our 
elections under which is hidden more rottenness and cor- 
ruption than what are known as primary elections, and 
nothing calls so loudly for the intervention of the people. 
The rules of the present political parties each provide for 
the manner and place of electing delegates to represent 
them in conventions, at which are nominated rising indi- 
viduals, ambitious of becoming public functionaries. We 
hardly think we can do better than to give publicity to 
one or two instances which came under our own immediate 
observation recently. At a precinct election in our own 
city, a candidate to the legislative nominating convention 
was elected by 51 ballots against 50 cast for his opponent. 
Of the 51 ballots received by the winning candidate, five 
were cast by a young man scarcely twenty years of age, 
of opposite political faith. Upon another occasion $1.80 
or $2, expended in the purchase of 18 or 20 glasses of 
whiskey, purchased as many votes for a delegate, while 
every one of these voters were politically opposed to the 
man for whom they were induced to cast their ballots. 
We have given but two of hundreds of similar instances 
which regularly transpire, because in these two ‘‘ we know 
whereof we speak.” The successful candidates are then 
paraded before the people as the choice of the voters of 
their respective districts, and if successful at the general 
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elections, they occupy their positions the supposed servants 
of the people—actually their masters. Bribery and fraud 
have become to be, in this connection, matters of 
such regularity of occurrence that it excites little or no 
attention. If occasionally a disappointed office-seeker 
contest the election of his successful opponent, he ex- 
periences no difficulty in stirring up and bringing to the 
light facts which should tinge with shame the cheek of 
every honest man that such ‘filth,’ in the guise of men, 
should have existence in their midst. But instead, little 
or no surprise is manifested. Men who are generally re- 
cognized as respectable, accept it asa matter of course, 
a something altogether beyond the power of man to remedy, 
and they wash their hands of the entire affair, and lay a 
comfort to their consciences by remaining away from the 
polls. In this case neglect of effort to provide a cure is 
scarcely less culpable than participation in the wrong. No 
matter what trickery or deception may have been resorted 
to to secure a nomination, when the opposing parties came 
finally before the public for its verdict, it is sufficient that 
the candidate be a Democrat or Republican, as the case 
may be. 

“A poor tool put to a good purpose is much better 
than a good tool put to a poor purpose,” is the con- 
soling reflection, and the people vote it blind. It is to this 
course we can correctly attribute the selection of so many 
malaperts to public office, and thus are we all made * Flies 
in the Web.’”’ The National Labor Congress at its next 
sitting can find no more important matter for discussion. 
Let them, when the facts we have mentioned above have 
been made plain to them, inaugurate a move which shall 
secure us good, wholesome laws, which shall either punish 
or prevent frauds at primary elections, as severely as is the 
punishment prescribed for infringement of the laws govern- 
ing general elections ; and let them see that punishments 
prescribed are inflicted. ' 


(> Having been frequently written to respecting the 
purchase of carriage wheels that can be relied upon, we 
have made the necessary arrangements with parties in 
whom we have the utmost confidence, and persons order- 
ing, through us, first-class wheels, need have no fears of 
their failing to give satisfaction. Carved or plain carriage 
parts of all kinds will be furnished according to order, 
and none but first quality of timber used. Knowing that 
a well made wheel is the most important part of a carriage, 
we have taken considerable pains to have our orders filled 
by reliable and competent workmen. The wheels will all be 
made to order, and our friends will bear with us if their 
orders are, in some instances, a few weeks in getting filled. 
All kinds of carving done in the best manner. 


THE PROPOSED MONETARY SYSTEM. 


Up to the present time we have had little or nothing to 
say upon the radical changes General Cary and other 
financial reformers are seeking to work in the monetary 
system of this country. Almost every school boy knows 
that ever since the existence of the country at regular in- 
tervals of about ten years, we have experienced a total 
financial ‘‘smash-up,” and like the little boy who having 
occupied hours in building his play-house, by aslip of the 
hand demolishes the entire structure, we have to com- 
mence anew to build up again. Our having refrained here- 
tofore from saying anything upon the subject is not because 
the matter has not been one of very great interest to us, 
but we considered it was in hands much more competent 
to do it justice; but as the JourNAL circulates among a 
class of readers few of whom are reached by our contem- 
poraries in the advocacy of the reform movement, we con- 
sider it politic to state our views. Money was created 
merely as a medium of exchange. There was a time when 
money was a something unthought of, when so many 
bushels of corn were exchanged for a proportionate quantity 
of some other article. It is apparent that this system of 
trafficking in commodities would or could not work well. 
The party who had pig might not want corn, and the 
party who wanted pig might have nothing to exchange for 
it but corn, so that between these two. there would be diffi- 
culty in effecting a trade. The wiseacres put their heads 
together in the endeavor to devise a plan whereby these 
frequent jarrings between traders might be avoided, and it 
was considered that if some article could be secured in 
sufficient quantities which should have an equal value in 
all parts of the known world, it could be made to answer 
all purposes. Gold was selected as being procurable in 
quantities just sufficient to supply the demand, while it was 
a valuable metal, and it required but a small bulk to repre- 
sent a great value. The object of these money-founders 
was attained, and so long as money was used only for its 
legitimate purpose gold answered well enough. But while 
gold may have been, and it undoubtedly has been, the better 
article of which to manufacture money for the ancients, 
we have a far different people to deal with. Men who, 
having exhausted every other conceivable mode of gather- 
ing together in one vast hoard the earnings of the toiler 
while he went destitute, perverted money by making 7¢ an 
article of traffic, and there immediately sprang up in our 
midst a host of money dealers called brokers and bankers. 
Laws passed with the intention of placing a check upon 
this species of gambling have been, are, and ever will be 
successfully evaded while we allow the traffic in money to 
be a profitable one. What is widely known as “ shaving”’ 
is one of the many tricks by means of which they make 
our statutes little more than nullities. You seek a banker 
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and inform him that you are in urgent need of money, 
that you have a property upon which you will give him a 
mortgage, and that you are willing to pay lawful interest, 
which in our State is six per cent. He very politely in- 
forms you that it will be impossible for him to let you have 
the money at that rate, but he will give you $2,500 at six 
per cent. if you will give him a mortgage upon your pro- 
perty for $3,000. Thus he gets from you more than the 
laws of the State says money can legitimately earn. He 
does not violate the law in a legal point of view, although 
he is morally as guilty as if he had required of you 
ten per cent. in the first place. This is but one of many 
instances cited by Mr. William H. Sylvis in a series of able 
articles he is now writing upon this subject for a contem- 
porary, by which the broker or banker successfully un- 
does the verdict of the people. Congressman Van Wyck, 
from the committee appointed to investigate the whiskey 
frauds, reported that it was considered impossible to pre- 
vent an evasion of the law so long as money could be made 
by fraudulent distillation. What is true of the ‘‘ whiskey 
frauds” is true of the ‘«money frauds.’’ General Cary’s 
bill now pending in the United States House of Represen- 
tatives, essays to establish a currency which shall be 
issued solely by the Government. It makes it unlawful for 
any private parties or corporations to issue money other 
than that -* made a legal tender and declared lawful money 
of the United States by act of Oongress.”” This means an 
abolishment of the National Bank system, which has been, 
ever since its establishment, sapping away the foundation 
of our Government. It forbids a further payment of the 
ruinous rates of interest now paid by the Government on 
its bonds, and authorizes the issue of bonds to fund the 
debt, which shall bear interest atthe rate of ‘‘ three per 
centum per annum,” which, being the annual rate of in- 
crease of the public wealth, is as much as money can 
legitimately earn for itself. 


It provides tor the issue of treasury certificates for cir- 
culation as money, which shall be receivable in payment of 
all debts thereto, or by the United States, except such part 
of the public debt the payment of which in gold is specially 
provided for by law, and makes these certificates a legal 
tender for the payment of all debts public and private. 
This plan emanated from the minds of men who have made 
a study of the financial question, aud who, being directly 
from the ranks of labor, have ascertained that to the pre- 
sent monetary system can be attributed most of the 
troubles which afflict the toiling millions of this country. 
It has been an object with our gold and stock gamblers to 
enweb the money question in such a manner that it should 
be impenetrable to the mental gaze of the mechanic or 
laborer to whom a knowledge of the question would be 
most interesting and profitable. But thanks to the labors 


of a faithtul few, its occult mysteries are being laid bare, 
exposing much that is hideously corrupt in quarters 
where morality and probity have heretofore been supposed 
to exist, and earnest and strenuous efforts are being made 
to remodel the entire system, that corruption may no longer 
net so great a profit at the expense of the producer, 

We have not attempted an elaborate argument upon the 
matter, but have. merely given you to understand what is 
sought to be attained by Mr. Cary’s bill, and recapitulated 
some arguments of writers upon the subject. We have 
neither time nor space to comment further, and if both 
were at our command we would rather leave it to more 
skillful handling than we could hope to give it; but here 
we avow ourself as unalterably and unequivocally in favor 
of something which will prevent the many from being 
made to suffer that the few may roll in illgotten gain. 


THE JOURNAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 

We are pleased to note the continual additions being 
made to our list of advertisers, and we think our subscri- 
bers find it greatly to their advantage, having the name, 
address and business of dealers in whom they can confide, 
constantly before them. We would call especial attention 
to a tew of those lately added to our list, and we will con- 
tinue these notices in future numbers. 

S. N. Brown & Co., Dayton, Ohio, successors to 
Blanchard & Brown, in the manufacture of carriage 
wheels, hubs, spokes and all kind of bent materials 
for carriages. Having been established since 1847, 
and doing an extensive business in the east as well as 
in the west, it is needless for us to give any ex- 
tended notice of the kind of material they furnish, as it 
speaks for itself wherever it has been used. In fact, of 
late years, the Dayton wheels and spokes are used exten- 
sively in our best shops east, being considered a very 
superior article. A trial of them will, we doubt not, prove 
entirely satisfactory. 

Haypen & Lercuwortn, Auburn, N. Y., general 
dealers in carriage goods, do a very extensive business in 
their line. They make a specialty of fifth wheels, which 
they manufacture entirely of Norway iron, and are also the 
headquarters for the Archamedian azles, which are con- 
sidered superior to any other make, and are fast coming 
in use by the best manufacturers in the country. This 
firm is deservedly receiving a very large share of public 
patronage. Ey 

Winuram M. Warraxsr, Philadelphia, Pa., successor 
to Steever & Whitaker, dealers in steel and iron. We 
cheerfully recommend this house to carriage manufacturers, 
feeling assured that a good article, for the lowest living 
rate, can be obtained here. Being well acquainted with the 
wants of the carriage trade, and constantly keeping a very 
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WAGONETTE.—nALF-INCH SCALE. 
Plate No. 30. See Page 221. 
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ELCHO BUGGY.—HALF-INCH SCALE. 
Plate No, 81, See Page 221. 
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large stock on hand, we think all will find it to their ad- 
vantage to give him acall. By reference to our price cur- 
rent, it will be seen that our iron list is revised and cor- 
rected by Mr. Whitaker, and also that the prices will com- 
pare favorably with any other house. 


VALENTINE & Co., 32 Kilby street, Boston, Mass., sole 
manufacturers of Piotrowski’s wood filling. The inventor 
of this filling claims for it a saving of time, labor and cost, 
and all that is desired by the agents is a trial, feeling as- 
sured it will prove satisfactory. Ifthe inventor has secured 
a saving of the three things mentioned above, and the paint 
will stand as recommended, it certainly is a very desirable 
article for all carriage makers. At all events it is worth a 
trial. 

Tae Bripcerort Spring Co., East Washington ave- 
nue, Bridgeport, Conn., are prepared to furnish, on short 
notice, 4 very superior spring or axle, half springs, C 
springs, or any pattern, or styles designated will receive 
immediate attention and be made according to instructions. 


Wma. Burwe.t, Siuver-PLater, 236 Aron StreEet.— 
Anything the coach-maker needs out of ordinary use can 
be found here, or will be manufactured to order, according 
to directions given; being a practical mechanic, and from 
personal acquaintance we know him to be a fair dealing 
man. We cheerfully recommend him to the patronage 
and confidence of manufacturers of carriages, coaches, &c. 


J. W. Queen & Co., 924 CuEStNuT Strest.—Drawing 
instruments of all kinds, lining pens, &c., can be procured 
here, of the best of quality and at.reasonable prices. See 
advertisement and send for catalogue. 


The advertisement of J. & W. Sronz, Mt. Pleasant, 
Canada, will be found on our list, to which we would call 
especial attention of those desirous of commencing business. 
From representations made, we should judge it to be a 
very desirable location, and one worthy the attention of 
coach-makers. 


Scnotz & JanEentzKy, 112 South Eighth street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., dealers in transfer ornaments of all kinds, at 
rates astonishing to all connected with the business. Now 
that they have become so generally used, it is desirable to 
know where a good article can be procured for the least 
money. We recommend a trial. 


A. & M. Haypon, Philadelphia, are manufacturing a 
superior article of carriage bolt, and manufacturers would 
do well to send for a price list. 

Cuaries D. Tuum, 150 North Third street, Philadel- 
phia, is the sole manufacturer of the half elastic varnish 
brush, and we feel it a pleasure to be able to keep his 
name before the public, knowing, as we do, that he is sup- 
plying an article so long needed in the varnish room. To 


‘an inch steel; wheels, 4 feet and 4 feet 2 inches. 


those who have tried them no recommendation is necessary. 
We have yet to hear of the first person that has ever used 
them who would now consent to be without them. We 
are happy to see the prosperity that is attending him in 
the introduction of these brushes. 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS, 
FALL STYLE, 1868. 


Puatse No. 29. Mepium CLarence Coacu.—This de- 
Sign represents a par excellence Clarence, originating and 
known in England by the name of Brougham. We have 
no hesitation in pronouncing this to be an elegant pattern, 
for its graceful sweeps and lightness. The square cuts in 
the boot, of French origin, giving it a very striking and 
stylish appearance. Width of body, 54 inches over all. 
Boot, 32 inches. Can be made with circular, or round 
corner front; the latter is preferable, giving much more 
seat room. Wheels, 3 feet 8 inches and 4 feet 2 inches; 
hubs, 5}$ inches diameter; spokes, 14 inches; tire, 13 
by 4 inch; back springs, 42 inches long, 2 inches, five 
plates, 12-inch opening, front springs 40 inches long, 2 
inches, five plates, 14 inches opening. Painting: lower 
quarters, brown. Trimming: gold and brown rep silk. 
Track, 5 feet. 

Piate No. 30. Waconstrs.—This cut is an actual 
English design, Americanized by our artist, and we think 
it will be received with favor. Door opening from the 
back, containing room enough to carry from four to six 
persons ; body 3 feet wide; seats to project sufficient to 
allow 18 inches between the seats, with a side wing attached 
to the railing of the seat, as a fender; boot 32 inches wide, 
concaved; wheels 3 feet 6 inches and 4 feet; hind axle 
12 inches; front axle 1} inches; hubs 43 inches in diame- 
ter; spokes 14 inches ; tire 14 by 5-16ths of an inch. 

Piate No. 31. Excno Bueey.—-This we think to be a 
ne plus ultra design, for its light and stylish appearance, 
and is a desirable pattern. Dimensions—-width of seat to 
take 42-inch bows; axles 7 of an inch steel; hubs 3% inches 
diameter; spokes 15-16ths of an inch; tire 3 by 3-16ths of 
Inside 
trimming light gray cloth. 


STRAY STEPS. 


‘© Prep Pumicr” informs us thathe is not quite ready to 
commence his promised ‘‘ experience” in ‘strange places 
and among strange people,”’ but will be ready for our next 
number. Suppose he wants to get the effects of the 
‘« groceries’ worked off b fore he begins again. We do 
not know in what kind of « quarters’’ he will take up his 
abode, but we are assured it will be ‘rich and racy ;” and 
will show up some of our country carriage shops and the 
difficulties attending a ‘ tramping jour.”’ Look out for him. 
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ATTENTION, 

Ws feel gratified at the confidence reposed in us by so 
large a number of our subscribers in entrusting us with the 
purchase of materials for them. And while we would 
cheerfully do all in our power to render them service, we 
are obliged to remind them that in ordering from our price 
list and sending the money, thereis generally an extracharge 
for boxing and sometimes for drayage; and frequently ar- 
ticles are sent for to be sent by mail when just the amount 
of money to pay for the article is sent, and probably the 
postage will be from 20 to 30 cents. We have volunteered 
to attend to their orders free of charge, but it comes a little 
too heavy when we are required to pay out money as well 
as lose time. We might say the same respecting letters of 
inquiry. It would be a small matter for each to enclose a 
stamp where they expect a reply, while a neglect to do so 
entails upon us a very heavy expense. We are willing to 
serve you to the best of our ability, but we ask that you 
meet the necessary expense when for your benefit alone. 


(> We are afraid we shall be obliged to expose the 
names of certain persons who have acted as agents for the 
JOURNAL and failed to refund the money received for sub- 
scriptions. We shall regret very much the necessity of so 
doing, but see no alternative if we do not hear from them 
soon. The JouRNAL is published at so low a price that we 
can ill afford to lose the little we should receive for it. We 
trust this will be sufficient notice, and those interested will 
take heed, and at least let us hear from them. 


{CU In answer to the many inquiries respecting back 
numbers, we are obliged to say that we are unable to fur- 
nish them, having run out of the first six numbers. Sub- 
scribers can commence with the April number (No. 7) and 
continue until the middle of next volume for the yearly 
subscription ($2,) or if they prefer, can get the six last 
numbers in the present volume, commencing April, for $1. 


Correspondence. 


4a We do not hold ourselves responsible for the views of our corres- 
pondents; but while we give a wide margin for the expression of oppo- 
site opinions, the language used must be respectful, and free from all 
personalities, and it will be our aim to guard the columns of the Journal 
against anything of a scurrilous or slanderous nature. Care should be 
taken by correspondents to send manuscript written in a plain hand, and 
on one side of the paper only. In all cases the real name of the writer 
must accompany each communication, but it will be withheld from publi- 
cation when desired. 


<6 @> 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 
Hi.issoro, [LuiNors. 
Mr. Kvrror:—I have brought myself to the belief « that 
it may not be regarded criminal in me’’ to give my friend 


‘made.”’ 


Mr. Harper, of Butler, Ill., alittle attention this second time. 
In his article appearing in the Journat of May, Mr. 
Harper says: ‘‘ Professor Easterday asked the privilege of 
answering the article that appeared in the January number 
written by me.”? He also says: «<I was the agent through 
which the negotiation with you for that privilege was 
Now this is ludicrous, ridiculous, absurd! 

ist. Tf I know anything of myself—and [ think [ do— 
I have never, at any time, asked from any one the privilege 
of answering any article. I hold that I am, as an American 
citizen, naturally endowed with the privilege of maintain- 
ing the right and opposing the wrong. 


2d. I did not say anything about answering, nor did I 
ever think of answering an article which appeared in your 
January number. I told Mr. H. thatifthe article which he 
said he had written, and which he said would appear in 
the JourNAL of March, contained such ideas as he pre- 
sented to me verbally, I believe that I should feel con- 
strained to answer it. He told me also of whom [ could 
procure the March number when it should arrive. The 
article appeared containing the identicalidea. I felt con- 
strained to answer it in the next number of the JOURNAL, 
but I most persistently assure you, Mr. Editor, that I was 
absolutely ashamed to answer the thing. Mr, H. seems to 
regard it as unfortunate that [answered the wrong article. 

3d. Mr. Harper, my ‘‘ agent” for procuring privileges, 
‘¢asked and received the privilege” through his ‘ interces- 
sion.’’ Deliver me from the agent and the intercessor! I 
did receive a letter from you, Mr. Editor, in reference to a 
discussion between Mr. H. and myself, and truly through 
the agency of Mr. H., but never had the idea of my having 
a negotiating agent in Butler, Ill., entered my mind until 
after I had been informed that the agent (4) had written to 
you in my behalf. I may add that the magnitude of my 
business does not as yet prevent my attending personally 
to all negotiations connected with it. 

It affords me the greatest pleasure to see how Mr. Har. 
per drops the subject of the bent lever since the appearance 
of my short article in the Journat of April. He magnani- 
mously changes his base. I will not ask you, Mr. Editor, 
to insert his figure, that I may overthrow the little argu- 
ment, which he offered in his last, as scientifically as I rest 
assured that I did the former. I will only say that, if the 
argument referred to be substantial, then the force required 
to upend a crowbar, found in a horizontal position, is ex- 
actly the same from the beginning of the motion until the 
bar be perpendicular. Now any ‘‘ working man”’ knows 
that this ts not the case. Any one knows that it is not so; 
that ‘‘at every point in its motion” the ‘maximum 
amount of power’ is brought into exercise; but any one 
knows that it is so, that the more nearly the bar comes 
to the perpendicular position the less the force required, 
and that as the bar changes from the horizontal to the per- 
pendicular position the force ranges from half the weight 
of the bar to absolutely nothing, the supposition being, of 
course, that the bar is of uniform size, and that the force is 
applied at the extremity of, and perpendicular to, the bar. 


Mr. Harper asks me particularly to look at this argument, 
and says: The conclusions will not be doubted by any 
man who has eyes and brains.’’ Now it strikes me that 
for any one to admit his conclusions would be to give the 
very best of evidence that he is destitute of ‘« eyes and 
brains.”’. It is plain then, Mr. Harper, that we differ some- 
what in our opinions. 
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Mr. H. seems very much opposed to scientific men, yet 
he does not hesitate to make a ‘‘ theoretical explanation” 
and to «treat it scientifically!” He likes very much to re- 
fer to «‘ working men.” I do not blame him. There is 
no class for whom [ have greater respect, and although I 
have seen only about half so many years as my friend Mr. 
Harper, yet I do profess to understand pretty fully, theo- 
retically and practically, what is meant by a working man. 

I have so much respect for working men that I really 
pity the ‘Mr. Vulcan,” whom Mr. Harper made to say 
such wonderful things in his ‘‘ extraordinary discussion,” 
which appeared in the JourNAL of April. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that Mr. Vulcan knows, and will admit, that if 
he take the «‘ hand-wheel”’ and roll it around the tire of 
a wagon wheel resting upon the end of its hub, and that if 
the circumference of the hand-wheel apply itself twenty 
times to the circumference of the wagon wheel, the point in 
the circumference of the hand-wheel, which is, at the be- 
ginning, directly between the centre of the hand-wheel and 
the northern point of the horizon, will come directly be- 
tween those same two points exactly twenty-one times after 
it starts, and against it arrives at the original starting 
point; that is, the hand-wheel will turn upon its own axis 
twenty-one times while its circumference is applied twenty 
times. 

In general, the hand-wheel will always make one revolu- 
tion more upon its own axis than the number expressing 
how many times the circumference of the fixed wheel con- 
tains the circumference of the movable wheel. Conversely, 
if the hand-wheel be revolved upon the inside of the tire, 
it will always make one revolution less upon its own axis 
than the number expressing how many times the circum- 
ference of the movable wheel is contained in the length of 
the path along which it moves. Further, the hand-wheel 
will make exactly as many revolutions upon its own axis as 
the circumference of the movable wheel is contained times 
in the length of its path, only when that path is a straight 
line. 

In reference to my throwing stones into the windows of 
my best friends, I will simply say that, if mathematical 
reasoning produces injurious effects upon ‘‘ my best 
friends,” it will be necessary for those ‘‘ best friends” to 
suffer the consequences. 1 am assured, however, that, 
with the exception of my friend, Mr. Harper, no one, up 
to the present writing, has suffered the least inconvenience 
on account of my former article. 

With these remarks, [ bid Mr. Harper an affectionate 
farewell ; and thanking you most kindly, Mr. Editor, for 
your indulgence, I am, very respectfully, 

L. F. M. Easterpay. 


P. S.— June 20, 1868. The above was intended for the 
June number of the JourNaL but was crowded out. In 
the June number, however, appeared the conclusion of 
Mr. Harper’s article commenced in the May number. In 
reference to this conclusion, I will add only a few words. 
I will repeat that Mr. Harper’s efforts to prove practically 
the falsity of the principle that ‘‘ what is gained in power 
is lost in motion,” in my case, was ‘‘ an absolute failure.” 
And although I am probably more intimate with Mr. Gay 
and his workmen than is Mr. Harper, yet I have never 
heard of any one who considers Mr. Harper’s demonstra- 
tion a success. Ido not blame Mr, Harper; [ pity him. 
He has undertaken a task which no human being can ac- 
complish. I know nothing whatever about ‘‘ Harper’s im- 


provement,”’ and have said nothing about it. Jf, however, 
it be founded upon Mr. Harper’s idea of the mechanical 
power known as the inclined plane, it must, of necessity, 
be a grand humbug. E. 


For the Coach-Makers? International Journal. 


HERALDIC PAINTING. 


ed 


BY J. H. T. 


[Continued from page 202.] 


{In communication last number, under this heading, the 
word ‘ vest” should have been “ verd.”’| 

The charges or devices used in Heraldry are called ordi- 
naries; they are as follows:—The Pale, which is a bar 
perpendicular in centre of shield. 

The Bend, a bar running diagonally from left to right. 


The Fesse, a bar running horizontal through the centre. | 
The Chevron, a bar commencing in the centre and run- | 


ning diagonally each way. 


The Saltire, two bars crossing each other from top to | 


bottom diagonally. 


The Chief, a line drawn across one-third of the way | 
down from the top. It is introduced by way of augmen- | 


tation of arms, marking descent from some distinguished 
family. 


Animals are considered the most noble bearing, and next 


to these are birds, and particularly wild and ravenous | 


birds. 


former in the order of their creation. It is a rule in her- 


aldry that animals, birds, &c., are to be considered accord- « 


ing to their best and most noble qualities ; thus, a lion or 
a fox do not represent savageness or theft, but majesty and 
nobleness are typified by the former, and wit and cunning 
by the latter. 

In drawing a beast, begin with your lead at the forehead, 
drawing downward the nose, mouth, upper and nether 
chop, ending with the throat. Commence again where 
you began, from the forehead over the head, ears and neck, 
continuing till you have given full compass to the buttock, 
then mark out the legs and feet; then touch out the breast ; 
lastly, finish the tail, paws, tongue, teeth, beard, &c. 

Animals are used in arms on the shield; they are also 
used as supporters, ‘‘rampant” on each side of the arms, 
but very seldom seen in this country. 

In coloring beasts, great care should be taken that they 
should be life-like. I will here give the colors used in 
painting some of the animals. 

Horses, if white, with white, mixed with a little lamp- 
black and ochre, shaded with patent black and heightencd 
with perfect white. If an ash-gray, with black mixed 
with white, shaded with black and heightened with white. 
If a chesnut-brown, with red ochre and black, shaded with 
stronger black, and heightened with redochreand white. If 
a bay horse, with vermillion and brown ochre, shaded with 
red and brown ochre, and heightened with red ochre mixed 
with white. If spotted, by a mixture of the aforesaid 
colors, and discreetly putting every one in its proper place, 

Leopards, with brown ochre and red ochre, mixed with 
patent black, shadow it with lamp-black; the spots with 
red ochre and black, the mouth with black and white; 
heighten it with light ochre. 


Fishes are lower still in the scale of heraldic dig- | 
nity, on account of their being posterior to either of the | 
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Unicorn, with a pure white, shaded with black; the 
chops red, the eye thin black, with the corners white, 
hightened with vermillion. 

Hart, hind or deer, with brown ochre, shaded on the 
back with lamp-black, which sweetly drive towards the 
belly, and shade over with a stronger black. ‘The neck 
and belly with white, the mouth and ears a little reddish, 
the hoof black, the horns light ochre, shaded with lamp- 
black. 

Bears, with brown ochre, red ochre and black mixed ; 
shadowed with black and heightened with brown ochre 
and white. 

Wolf, with brown ochre and lamp black ; shadow with 
patent black. 

Gray Wolf, with black, white and umber ; shadow with 
black ; the mouth with black Venetian red, heightened with 
red ochre and white. 


Apes, monkeys and the like, with pink and black, heigh- - 


tened with masticote and white; lay the face with lamp- 
black, shaded with patent black, pink and a little red 
ochre. 

Coloring of birds.. The eagle, color with black and 
brown ochre ; shade with black ; heighten the feathers with 
brown ochre or umber, mixed with white ; lay the bill and 
claws with saffron, and shade with lamp-black ; the eyes 
with vermillion, with a touch of light orange, and the 
talons with black. 

The swan, with white, mixed with a little black, heigh- 
tened with fine and pure white, so that its plumes and 
feathers by that heightening may look well; the legs 
with a black color; the bill with vermillion, shaded with 
lake ; the eye yellow, with a black round in the middle, 
from which falls a blackish vein, descending to the bill. 


The falcon, with brown ochre, and black mixed with 
white, and shade with black, and sprinkled upon its breast ; 
heighten with white; the talons black ; above the eye lay 
with light orange, and shade with vermillion; the bill 
Tey 

The stork, with gray, heightened with white, and the 
corners of his wings with black; his long bill and legs 
with vermillion, shaded with lake. 

The pheasant, with gray, made of white and black; the 
feathers of white-gray; let the whole be shaded with black 
and heightened with pure white; the eyes like the falcon, 
the legs with pink, shaded with black. 

I have given only a few examples in coloring beasts and 
birds, but I hope enough for the new beginner to study 
and practice from. 

The coloring is one of the principal things in painting 
heraldry or ornaments of any description ; in its general 
sense, it takes in what relates to the nature and union of 
colors ; their agreement or antipathy ; how to use them to 
advantage in light and shadow, so as to show a relief in 
the figures and a sinking of the ground. 

In the preparation of colors care should be taken that 
they be ground fine; that in putting them on the pallet, 
those that will not dry of themselves be mixed with drying 
oil or other ingredients of a drying quality, and that the 
tinged colors be mixed in as small quantities as possible. 

As to glazed colors, care is to be taken that the un- 
der colors be painted strong, and that it be a body color 
and laid smooth. 

The coiors are to be laid on strong at first, it being easy 
to weaken those that are to be thrust back, and to highten 


the others, the touches should be bold and the figures ani- 
mated. 

A proper choice is to be made of colors, and too much 
charged matter is to be avoided, and to manage them so as 
that they be accommodated to the effects of the parts of 
light and color, that the strong colors lead to the light 
ones and make them more looked at; bringing them for- 
ward or keeping them back, according to the situation and 
degree of force required. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Answers to Correspondents, 


M. W. A., San FrRancrsco.—Yours of May 29, en- 
closing stamps, was received. We forwarded JOURNALS. 
Thank you for your kind words of encouragement and 
hearty offers of procuring subscribers for JoURNAL in your 
far off city. Weshall be happy to publish any * effusions” 
you may send us from the Pacific coast. 


G. D., Henperson, Kentucxy.—Thank you for the 
prompt answering of our inquiry. We sent you on the 
24th of June the name-plates and brushes, as ordered. 


J. L. M., New Yorx Ciry—Contents of letter noted. 


Change made as directed. 


J. L. L., FinpLey, 0.—Sent you JouRNAL on June 24. 
Hope you may receive it promptly and safely. 


A. P. R., LawReNncEvVILLE, Pa.—Sent name-plates and 


transfer ornaments by mail, as ordered in your letter of the 
10th. We always send as promptly as possible. 


J. B., West Troy, N. Y.—Yours of 10th, enclosing the 
‘¢ wherewithal” was received ‘on time.’’ It is needless to 
say it was welcomed warmly, for the old proverb. ‘‘ money 
makes the mare go,” hold goods in regard to publishing a 
JOURNAL. 


G. W.S., Yorx, Pa.—Sent you ‘ filling” by Adams’ 
Express, on June 19. You speak of the trouble. 
trouble for us to oblige our friends and subscribers, and 
we shall always be happy to select goods for them. 


F. & R., Mitterstown, Pa.—Very sorry our letter to 
you was misdirected. The carriage part can be gotten up 
for you in good style, of best quality timber, on very short 
notice. 


M. & E., Davenport, Iowa.—We can get you xx 
spokes all dressed. May probably give a cut in next 
JOURNAL of the style of finish. Will answer by mail more 
fully in a few days. 


Tue frame of the eight-hour mechanics’ co-operative mill, 
at the southern end of the Bay View railroad bridge across 
Islais Cove, is up, and the building will probably be en- 
closed in about two weeks. The Union has purchased the 
block of land on which it stands, and several adjacent lots, 
sufficient for all the purposes of an extensive lumber and 
planing establishment. Members of the Union have pur- 
chased some lots on the south side of Shell Mound road, and 
erected thereon dwelling-houses for themselves and families. 
It is stated that the machinery for the mill is on the way, 
and before many months the manufactory will be in opera- 
tion.—San Franeisco Bulletin. 


It is no 
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Pencil, Bale & Square. 


D. BOARD, EDITOR. 


PART FOURTH. 
BY A PRACTICAL CARRIAGE ARCHITECT. 


The accompanying diagram represents the side elevation 
and the cant of the coupe body contracted. Plate No. 26, 
Vol. III., No. 9. 

Having the side elevation complete on the draft board, 
we will determine the turn under which is 44 inches, and 
complete the standing pillar pattern. Measure 1} inches 
from the face of the standing pillar, which is the thickness 
of bottom side, for the bolting of the step, after the doors 
are cut through. 

Draw perpendicular line C, next proceed to lay out the 
width of body, which is 52 inches at the hinge pillar E. 
Measure 26 inches, being half the width, from base or 
centre line A, on hinge pillar line E, which is the establish- 
ment of one point for line G. Measure 2+ inches from base 
or centre line A, at the lock pillar N. Mark this off. 
Next take your dividers, place one point on perpendicular 
line H, the other on C. Having this space, you prick it off 
on hinge and lock pillar lines E and N, for the establish- 
ment of two points of line D. This being the face of the 
bottom side on the cant, lay your straight edge at these 
two points, and draw line D from perpendicular line B to 
the perpendicular line at the point of the front pillar, you 
will perceive by this we have contracted the body four 
inches in the width of the doors in order to produce a nar- 
row front. 


| 


The next important point is to lay out the face of the 
back pillars. Draw line If from perpendicular lines B to 
F, parallel with base line A. This line throws the face of 
the pillars square, so that they will stand perpendicular 
| when framed. Measure 1@ inches from horizontal line H, 
| where it intersects perpendicular line F, and prick it offon 
line F. This is the width we want the back pillars at the 
roof-rail. This also establishes the third point for line G, 
or the roof-rail pattern. You can sweep line G from these 
three points. To establish the cheat line 8S, measure two 
inches from horizontal line H, where it intersects perpen- 
dicular line K. Mark off on line K ; draw line 8, carrying 
an easy sweep into line G, across the door. This gives a 
taper to the back pillars a quarter inch from the belt to the 
roof-rail, which makes a more graceful back than to run it 
perpendicular. The other two lines for picking off the belt 
the same as given in our last. 


Now you will lay out for the width of the boot, which 
is 28 inches, measure from centre line A on perpendicular 
line L, 14 inches being half the width; draw the concave 
as represented by line M.. Next draw lines Nos. 1 and 2, 
being the thickness of stuff on the cant, which is 4 inches, 
excepting 3 inches, which is necessary to glue on to fill 
out the space where it is framed into the front pillar. The 
circular front you can lay out, which is 10 inches; meas- 
ure from perpendicular line N 10 inches on base line A. 
Mark it off, strike the circle as represented by line, fig. 4, 
also line 5, being the width of the circle for the glass 
frames to slide in. Strike circular line 3, to form a hol. 
low in the circle on top of boot panel; this piece is taken 
from 24 or 3 in. white wood or poplar. This hollow will 
produce a beautiful finish, and is preferable to a square 
corner, aS water and dirt does not settle in it. On the top 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
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of this is another circular piece of 2 in. ash, to receive the 
glass frames, bottom edge, moulding, to hide the joint, 
double chamfered. The outer edge of rabbit for glass 
frames, cut off at intervals, a piece of (circular) 4 in. wide 
band iron, screwed on top, as represented in the diagram ; 
this is to leave an opening for the water to run out, to pre- 
vent the staining of the lining. Top (eave) circular piece 
from hard white wood or poplar, also the coupe pillar; 
this makes a lighter job and paints better than ash; there 
being no strain on them, it is a filling out of the design, 
which is sufficient. In dressing the different pieces that 
are contracted, set your bevel to any of the perpendicular 
and horizontal lines that are contracted; bevel across the 
stuff each end, and mark off by the pattern on each side 
and dress to both. 


Shears, Decdle und Cack-Aammer, 


T. ACKS, EDITOR. 


Mr. W.—In answer to the communication you sent mein 
reference to the best method of preventing the leather of a 
top from caving in between the bows, I beg leave to state that 
it is a job which has puzzled the brains of bosses and 


| journeymen alike for years, and the solution of the problem 


is apparently almost as distant as ever. Several means 
have been tried and with only partial success. Among the 
means tried I might mention the plan of stiffening the 
back and front bows with pieces of wood, glued and nailed, 
or screwed, to inner edges of both bows, or to the bot- 
tom of them, commencing just a little below where the 
sweep or bend begins. This has been of some benefit, in- 
asmuch as that it has strengthened these bows where 
strength has been most required, and has also been of 
benefit in preventing the front bow from springing back in 
upper middle part. Without this stiffening the bow will 
lose all shape in a short time; for where the props are 
placed the bow must keep its position there by reason of 
the joints straining forward, but above that point the bow 
has no support. The leather and muslin and head lining 
all strain or draw it inwards, and per consequence the bow 
caves in and assumes a shape which spoils the appearance 
of the top; and again, the bending back of the front bow 
slackens the straining web, the muslin on which the 
stuffing is pasted, and the head lining, thus allowing the 
leather to sink of its weight or by shrinkage between the 
bows. We next must consider another point, which is, 
that this caving in is greater between the two back bows 
than elsewhere, and the reason of that is that the back 
joint holds the bow to which it is fastened always in the 
right position, because the joint cannot very well stretch or 
shrink; but the back stay does stretch after a little wear, 
which stretching does allow the back bow to go forward, 
shortening the distance between it and the next bow in 
front, and in a five (5) bow top the two (2) bows in front 
of it to the extent of just what the back stay has stretched. 
Now if the stretch amount to only one (1) inch, the dis- 
tance between the two 2) back bows is shortened propor- 
tionately, and they see at once way the leather gives more 
at the point than elsewhere. Now, sir, this is a very impor- 
tant subject to trimmers, and should command their atten- 
tion ; for, if this can be obviated, a great step in progress 


will have been accomplished. And in view of this, 1 am 
now experimenting on an improvement which thus far has 
been declared to be successful, and in time for the next 
number of our JourNAL, I hope to lay before you the re- 
sult, which I hope will be of some benefit to your numer- 
ous subscribers, and to your correspondent, who has been 
pleased to ask me for information on this very important 
subject. I must ask him to task his patience until next 
month, when I trust I will be able to answer him satisfac- 
torily. 


“How to put. on the Top Piece of a Buggy so that it 
may be Smooth and Free from Wrinkles,” 


‘¢ Please ask Mr. T. Acks to answer the question and 
oblige subscribers, &c.”” Signed with two names. 


Mr. W.—What do you suppose I am anyhow, or what 
do gentlemen who ask such a question suppose I am ? 
You must take me for a natural genius, in fact a perfect 
phenomenon. Why, sir and gents, that simple question, 
«¢ How to get on a smooth top,”’ has been the cause of many 
heartache and headache, and many a sleepless night has it 
cost trimmers to solve that idea of ‘‘how to get the top 
piece on smooth and free from wrinkles.”” Mr. I. D. W.— 
If I can answer this question successfully and satisfactorily 
to my own, and subscribers’ perfect satisfaction, 1 will be- 
gin to have a big opinion of myself; in fact I will have to 
buy a large cane and a pair of spectacles and a white hat 
and tight-legged «‘trouserloons,”’ and 1’ll hold my head an 
nose up more than at present, and I'll not condescend to 
run to the grocery, like a good fellow, for three cents 
worth of milk and a bar of soap for breakfast, by order of 
Mrs. T. Acks, any more. No, sir, [ shant do it; and I 
will call upon you, sir, to present my name to the readers 
of the JoURNAL as a candidate for President of the United 
States at the next election, or if I can’t get that position, 
(although the readers of the JouRNAL are numerous enough 
to elect me if they would all agree to drop Grant and Chase 
and Pendleton and vote for T. Acks,) why then I want to 
be elected chief cow-catcher on some of the big railroads 
that run to the places where our subscribers hang out. 
‘¢ And that’s what’s the matter.” 

But now how to do it. We will try anyhow. And 
presume the top ¢o be set, and to be linished for aroll-up top, 
bows covered and head lining in, and also the back stays 
and back curtain finished as per directions for finishing the 
back of a light top given by me in No. 3 of the JouRNAL. 
First—If the top is 3 feet 9 or 10 from the seat, mark the 
line for the lower edge of the leather thirty-two and a half 
(823) inches from the seat, put the mark for the front bow 
+ of an inch lower than that cn the back bow. Now the 
mark for the seam on the top should be just below the 
upper bend of the bow, measuring from the centre, and 
about 14 inches each way on a 3 feet 4 bow, and further, 
according to the width of bows. Next, in pasting out the 
leather give a slight sweep upwards, say five-eighths of an 
inch, beginning the sweep at the second front bow, when 
dry catch it at each end, about half way between the 
pasted part and the seam edge, and stretch the leather all 
you can without tearing it; now nail the leather on the 
front of the front bow in such a position that the lower or 
pasted edge will be three-eighths of an inch above the mark 
for the bottom of your top ; now go to the back part and 
seize the leather by bots edges, and pull it as smooth as 


| then presuming the welt to be rough pasted and about half 


also nail on each middle bow. 
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possible; tack it on the back of the back bow in such a 
position that the pasted edge will just touch the mark for 
the bottom of the top. Now, if there be much fullness on 
the seam edge, go to the front and pull (lightly) the seam 
edge, and giving fullness between the seam edge and pasted 
edge, which fullness will disappear when stitched to the 
front valence, Next, tack the leather to its position on the 
lower edge on ALL the bows, then pull upward (lightly) 
over the middle bows, and tack inside of the mark where 
the seam will be, then with a round awl punch a hole 
through the leather at the seam mark, also mark the flare 
of the front bow on the leather at the pasted edge; 
now take it off the bows and lay if on the bench; 
then to get the proper sweep between the seam marks 
I use a small stick with a sweep of five-eighths of 
an inch to 14 inches, mark it and cul with a round 
knife; next lay your roof piece on and pull it even 
on the top, and REMEMBER, if there is much fullness along 
the seam edge, draw the seam edge nearly tight and throw 
the fullness towards the MippLE of the top or roof, then 
punch a hole with the round awl through the leather at | 
the seam mark as for the side quarters, take it off and lay 
it on the bench and mark one-fourth of an inch ourwarp 
(remember that) from the seam mark ; then with a straight 
edge mark from bow mark to bow mark, aiways at the 
mark, one-fourth of an inch outward from the seam mark ; 


dry, cut it out with a round knife 3-16 ofan inch wide, then 
baste it to the roof picce, not pulling the welt or roof much ; 
now baste the side quarter to the roof in this manner: 
begin at the front seam marks on roof and side quarter and 
baste together from bow to bow, but remember stick a 
round awl (fine one) through both quarters 
and roof piece at the second bow seam 
mark. When the basting has reached that 
change the front round aw] to the third bow 
seam mark, and when the basting has reach- 
ed that change the second bow round awl to 
the fourth bow seam mark and baste to it, 
but always with the side quarter next to 
the trimmer, and if there is any fullness ga- 
ther it very gradually between each bow ; 
next stitch in the Aorse, about five or six to 
theinch. Becareful not to pull your stitches 
too tight, or the top will be wrinkled. Now 
stretch webbing, or strips of enameled 
duck two inches in width, from the front 
to the back bow, below the seam mark, two 
(2) rows on each side, then a strip of 
black muslin, then a piece of coarse 
factory cotton (unbleached muslin,) which 
should be a yard wide, nailing it to within 
four inches, the lower edge mark in front, 
and within 6 inches of it on the back, and 
Allow this muslin to 
be five or six inches inward from the seam mark, next 
paste it, and lay on hair lightly between the bows, 
taking care that no hair is allowed on the bows under any 
consideration. Now draw up the muslin hanging loose and 
cover the hair with it, nailing down at each middle bow, 
then front and back there will be fullness ; tack it down in 
folds to make a smooth job. Do not let the hafr project 
inwards beyond the seam. When the leather of the top 


(the seam) is stitched, cut off the basting stitches and ham- 


mer down the welt on the wrong side, then rub the seam 
with a slightly half-round concave creaser; stretch again, 
as first described, and draw on the leather ; tack to the front 
bow, the seam mark in the leather a little back of the 
seam mark on the bow, then go to the back and pull 
until the seam mark on the leather is at the seam mark 
on bow. Tack down, then pull and tack down lower edge 
to the mark on back bow. Go to the front and pull the 
leather to the seam mark and the bottom down to its mark. 

If there is fullness between front seam and lower 
edge, gather in while basting to front valence. Follow 
these directions correctly, and if you do not succeed in 
putting on a smooth top on these principles it is because 
you have not yet learned the trade of trimming. 

P. S.—I would earnestly call on Messrs. [. T. Tl. to in- 
form if this is satisfactory, andif not fully so, [ will be only 
too happy to further inform them, and as our JOURNAL is 
happily the medium for the transmission of knowledge and 


ideas in our trade, I will be very much pleased to hear 


again from J. T. H. 


Hammer, Sledge and Anvil. 
Vv. ULCAN, EDITOR. 


How to Find the Right Sweep and Proper Width for 
Side as well as Dash Fenders, 
PART IIf. 
Tn our last we promised to treat about full fenders for a 
calash, but having overlooked the promise given to say 
something of ornamental or small fenders for a reach job, 


we herewith present a short article on that subject. 
Fig. 1 illustrates the Prince Albert width, three springs 


and reach, suitable for a poney pheton. The front fender 
is Simply an ornamental dash-fender and 6 inches wide, 
where it strikes the body ; it gives more protection against 
the splash, but the mode of constructing the carriage part 
prevents the covering of the front wheel; this has to be 
turned forward, as in all cases on reach jobs. The back- 
fender is likewise 6 inches wide, but covers the wheel, and 
is brought off the body the required distance by having 
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the two supporting stays made of the proper length, ac-| PLatrorm Gearina.—We are indebted to our esteemed 
cording to the width of the track. The stay screwed to | friend, «S. @. H.,” for this new and novel design for lower 
the prop rises outside the joints 44 inches, to give play for | part of a platform carriage. In presenting this engraving, 
the back spring. together with those heretofore given, we think the coach- 

Fig. 2 shows the top view of the carriage with fenders. smiths will not say that «The JourNaL is of no use to 
them.” or that it is only calculated for wood-workers and 
trimmers. This is an entirely new design for sweeping the 
side stays of a carriage, and we think will certainly make 
a beautiful style, and in a short time become the leading 
manner of ironing. At the first glance, it may be said it 
has a stiff appearance, by the sweeps, which are nearly 
straight ; but the same opinion prevailed at the first intro- 
duction of straight joints for carriage tops. Now it is dif- 
ficult to find a good builder who uses anything else. For 
dimensions, we refer you to carriages, published in this 
volume under this head. This carriage to be proportioned 
to the body intended for. 


Autty-ainife and Aamt-Drush. 


P. ALETTE, EDITOR. 


The dotted lines transfer the axles, the step and lower end 
of the back fender to the side view Fig 1. The back fender 
is disconnected from the step to clear the passage of the Mr. Epiror.—I am very glad to see there is so much 
front wheel. In order to find out these requirements, you | attention paid to the painting department of the JouRNAL, 
set your compass with one point at letter A, or king bolt, | and such valuable information given. It certainly is very 
and take the half-width of track, which we suppose to be | much appreciated in our section of the country. There 
2 feet 5 inches, and strike rrom the hub, or the extreme! are many things about painting carriages properly that 
remain a mystery to a great many who pro- 
fess to be painters. There is one color, in par- 
ticular, that seems to be greatly in demand at 
present, called Bismarck, and how to mix it pro- 
perly is not known to many. I will, therefore, 
give my views on this and imitation blood-stone 
color and if you think them worthy of space in the 
- JOURNAL use them: if not, consign to the waste 
basket. 

Imitation Bioop Stonr Coror.—This looks 
very rich on light-top or no-top wagons. Indian 
red for ground, then mix one-quarter ounce car- 
mine, and bronze the size of a pea, mixed for 
color and varnish coat, commonly called glazing. 
To apply this properly, do about three spokes at 
a time, same as glazing carmine carriage, to pre- 
vent streaks or shading. It must be kept well 
stirred while using, as bronze is heavy and settles 
soon. Stripe with gold or silver leaf, say one- 
quarter inch wide; no edging. If gold be too 
expensive, use some transparent color of its own 
shade, it looks very neat. 

How To Get A VERY Ricu SHaveE or Bis- 
MARCK.—After sanding the putty, use white 
lead and burnt umber. Next coat burnt sienna, 
mixed in oil stiff, and thinned fit for use with 
turpentine and very little japan; of this colorgive 
two coats. Then give glazing coat of Bismarck, 

height of the rim-of the front wheel towards B, and you mixed as follows: to about one ounce best bronze add half 
will find in this way that one part of your rim will strike , ounce carmine, or a little less of crimson lake; where the 
the body at the rub iron, while the lower part of the rim | color required is very light, use English Trieste vermilion. 
will touch point B, at the stay of thereach, having a small In mixing, use no japan, but, for dryer, sugar lead. To 
rub iron at that point. This view gives you the length of ; prevent it curdling, use rubbing varnish instead of oil; but 
the stays and the exact position of the back-fender, and, | when mixed with oil, keep japan out and use sugar lead. 
in fact, : full description of all points to be considered for To make a neat job of striping for heavy line use pure 
th's class of fenders. carmine, without japan, for it spoils all transparent colors. 
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Edge with fine line gold bronze, mixed in oil, sugar lead 
dryer, or if there is a full ribbon stripe desired, use pea 
green to edge, and fine line bronze about one-quarter inch 
from centre line; it looks much finer when full ribboned, 
but requires great care in putting on fine line bronze. 

To paint body, for such a gearing, main panels black, 
and if it be a piano or monitor body, seat-valence and 
rockers same color as gearing, with fine line gold or silver 
leaf-on moulding. 


Mr. Epitor.—I am an attentive reader of your JouR- 
NAL. I am a ‘‘dauber” by trade. [have noticed a great 
many articles in your magazine on the subject of painting. 
I have worked at painting for about fifteen years, and I 
would like to tell my experience, and you can do as you 
see fit in regard to publishing it ; but I think you will con- 
cede my way to be a good one. ; 

How to Lead a Wagon.—In the first place I use no lamp- 
black in my lead. My reasons for this is that I do not be- 
lieve it to be a dryer. I use for mixing my lead 4 oil 
(boiled oil is best), } Japan and 4 turpentine. I use for a 
dryer, umber. I will have no keg lead in my shop. After 
mixing I generally put on of this lead three coats for a gear- 
ing and sandpaper wellevery time. For bodies about five 
coats and putty on thesecond. I then take my gearing, and if 
I am going to have it black I put on two coats of drop 
black, one a day, and finish with three coats of varnish, 
striping on the second, and always rub each coat with 
pumice-stone, for I will not use moss. If my gearing is to 
be wine color or claret, I put on after my lead a coat of 
lamp-black, the next day I ‘moss’ it off and put on two 
coats of color. I may say here that I think lamp-black 
good for nothing, except a foundation for wine color, for 
you can make the first coat cover by using it for a founda- 
tion, where, if you did not, wine color or claret will not 
cover with the first coat. I then finish my gearing the 
same as the other, giving it sufficient time to dry between 
each coat. My first coat of lead put on my bodies I make 
rather oily, letting it stand for two days; I then sand- 
paper off and put another coat on, so mixed that I can put 
on another coat the day after; in the meantime [ fill all 
the nail-holes. I then putty my body and put on the other 
three coats of lead. [ now take my filling for the body (I 
have used some ten different kinds of filling, and I must 
say I prefer Noble & Hoar's and Bush’s—both are good) ; 
I put on three coats of filling, a coata day, and as a guide 


to rubbing down, I use a thin coat of ochre, mixed with. 


japan and turpentine. I now let my body stand about a 
week, then rnb it. After rubbing I wash it off with clean 
water, and take a chamois and wipeit. I then let it stand 
one day and sand-paper and give it the color. If the body 
is to be black I give it three coats of diamond jet drop 
black, which I consider the best. Then I give it four 
coats of rubbing varnish and one for the finishing. Now 
I have a wagon painted which I will warrant never to 
erack. If my body is to be wine color, I use for the first 
coat the same as on the gearing—lamp-black, and moss 
off; then two coats of color, and then varnish. I have in 
my shop now jobs where lamp-black has been used in the 
lead and they are full of cracks, whereas umber, being a 
mineral, is of it itself a dryer. I use pure, dry-burnt um- 
ber, for if there is to be a mixing I prefer to do it myself. 
As this is the first time I have ever written an article, I 
presume your readers will think me tiresome, so I will 


stop. Next month I will try to write an article, telling 
how to use carmine, and paint a gearing a great deal cheaper 
than the way described in last month’s Journal, and I 
will not have the color look streaked, for now-a-days you 
scarcely see a carmine gearing but that it looks streaked, 
and the only reason is that persons do not know how to 
use it; but next month I will endeavor to tell them my 
way. Q. XZ. 


Mosite, June 22d, 1868. 

Mr. Eprror :—Will you be kind enough to send me the 
names of firms who manufacture the best American body 
and gearing varnishes. J have used some, and find that it 
does not retain its gloss; also where carmine lake can be 
purchased. By complying with the above, you will confer 
a favor. H. S. 

In answering the above question, we find ourselves in 
quite a dilemma ; for there are so many different makes of 
varnish, and such a diversity of opinion respecting which 
is best. I have tried many of the different kinds, and of 
course, aS is the case with others, I have my preference. 
By reference to the advertising columns of the JOURNAL, 
‘“‘H. S.” will find a list of the best manufacturers in the 
United States—Friton, Rav & Sintey, 136, 138 and 140 
North Fourth street, Philadelphia; Minuerr & Co., 7 South 
Tenth street, Philadelphia, and 60 Pearl street, New York ; 
Epwarp Smity & Co., 160 William street, New York; all 
of which, we think, will retain the gloss, and give entire 
satisfaction. ‘Carmine lake”’ will be found quoted in our 
price list at $1 per pound. _ 


<> 


Selections. 
FORGING AND WELDING STEEL, 


In heating steel, preparatory to forging or other working, 
the degree of heat imparted bv the fire in which the stcel 
is inserted is commonly judged by the eye, and, as the heat 
required to work steel diminishes with the increase of 
carbon it contains, it consequently requires great caution 
to heat and work it so that it will leave the hands of the 
forger uninjured. In comparison with iron, steel will bear 
less heat; but, when worked at a low temperature, iron 
cannot be wrought without injury, whereas steel is im- 
proved by it, and its tenacity and fineness are much 
increased ; but, if again heated to a high degree, this effect 
is removed. Precise instructions cannot be given, either 
written or verbal, concerning the manipulation of steel, 
and actual exre.ience in working begets a knowledge of its 
temperament which can be learned in no other way. 

The heat which can be used with the greatest safety in 
working steel is called the ‘* cherry,”’ so denominated from 
its resemblance to the color of that fruit, and two divisions 


may be made of this heat, called the «‘high” and the | 


“low,” and this latter heat is sometimes called a ‘‘ blood- 
heat’ or ** blood-red.”? Too frequent and too high heating 
abstracts the carbon from the steel, and reduces it to a state 
approaching that of iron. As the temperature of steel is 
increased, ifs affinity for oxigen is increased, and when 
heated to such a degree a scale is formed, and as this scale 


| 
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is removed a portion of the carbon of the steel is extracted. 
At a low heat the affinity of the carbon for oxygen is very 
slight. When once deprived of its carbon by overheating, 
it may be somewhat restored by heating and hammering; 
no degree of heat or no amount of hammering can restore 
to it the carbon, or give to it its original form of texture. 

For cutting tools, while they are in process of forging, 
the steel should be hammered equally throughout, and the 
process continued until the metal is nearly cold. This 
should be observed especially during the last heat given to 
the articles. Equal forging will, in some measure, tend 
to prevent warping when the tools are tempered, as equal 
strokes and alike distributed will equally compress the 
metal, and the expansion and contraction attendant upon 
the heating and cooling will be correspondingly equal. If 
steel rods or bars, as produced by means of rolls, be heated 
and cooled, or tempered, these will have less tendency to 
warp than if these same forms be produced by the forging 
hammer. Examples of this are seen in drills and tools as 
made from rods of steel, in which no hand forging has had 
a part in their formation. ‘Twist drills made from steel 
wire seldom warp so that they are incapable of being used. 
If tools be made from the steel as received from the rolls, 
by first annealing it, «roughing out”’ the tool in the lathe, 
then anneal it a second time, and then finish it, but little 
fear of warping may be apprehended, especially if in tem- 
pering it be evenly heated and chilled. 

To weld steel without injury to it is an operation which 
requires some nicety of management and judgment to per- 
form. The smaller the proportion of carbon and the greater 
the fibrous texture of the metal, the easier will be the 
operation of welding. Mild steel, as shear-steel, containing 
a less proportion of carbon, welds with less difficulty than 
highly carbonized or cast-steel, suitable for cutting tools. 
The fibrous texture of cast-steel being destroyed by the 
operation of fusing, it is more difficult to weld than steel 
which has not been subjected to this process. The more 
fusible the steel the less easily it welds. 

In welding together bars, as pieces of steel, the sand 
usually employed as a flux for iron must be discarded, and 
borax employed in its stead, and for this reason the sand 
requires a greater heat to melt or fuse than the welding 
heat of the steel; for if steel were heated so that the sand 
would be sufficiently fused to act as a flux, the steel would 
be badly injured. Some of the cast-steels require a still 
more fusible flux than even borax, and the sal-ammoniac is 
mingled with the borax. One part of sal-ammoniac to 
fifteen or twenty of borax is sufficient. The best and most 
economical mode to use borax is to put it in an iron kettle 
or ladle over the fire and heat it until it discontinues to 
‘boil up,” which announces that it is sufficiently calcined, 
and then pulverize it by some suitable means. The use of 
sal-ammoniac also tends to clean the dirt from the steel, 
and the borax causes it to fuse before it attains a heat that 
will burn it. 


A clear bright fire must be used during the operation of 
welding, and the presence of foreign metals, as lead, tin, 
brass, &c., must be rigidly guarded against. When the 
steel is somewhat heated it is withdrawn from the fire and 
the powdered borax applied, and when again inserted. the 
heat is raised as high as the steel will bear without injury. 
When at the point of fusion it is quickly taken from the 
fire, placed upon the anvil, and manipulated much in the 
same manner as iron. The blows to effect the unity of the 


welding are given gently at first, but are increased in force 
as the cohesion increases. If once heating does not pro- 
duce the necessary union, the process of heating and the 
application of the borax must be repeated until the joint 
is perfectly sound. 


A HORRIBLE TALE, 


*T was on a calm, still, dark, and stormy night the moon 
was Shining brightly, as o’er a blear, barren and beautiful 
slope of woodland (whose giant rocks danced and rippled 
in the sunlight, adding music to the already picturesque 
scenery which adorned this lovely landscape) an old 
middle aged young man might have been seen, solitary and 
alone, in company with himself wending his way with 
manly steps towards the humble dwelling of a rich widow. 
His snowy locks hung in masses around his sunny coun- 
tenance, while cver ani anon from beneath his well-worn 
beaver hat (whose y,ossy brightness shone like a painted 
mirror) peeped his raven ringlets. The mild beam of his 
dark gray eye flashed and sparkled with all the brilliant 
dimness of a Cape May berry of doubtful parentage. His 
swarthy face and florid features all bespoke the man of 
ease and poverty. Leaning upon the arm of this venerable 
personage, with all the beautiful and affectionate distrust 
of childhood, was a huge basket, while hand in hand, and 
keeping time with his every movement, appeared an im- 
mense knife. As he neared the dwelling a sunny smile 
illumed his feet, as if some dark sinister motive lodged 
within his breast. His bosom sank and rose with all the 
angry vehemence of a doating mother. Wiping a tear from 
off his nose and upon his boots, he shook the snow which 
had gathered upon his shoes and rang the knocker. An 
elderly old gentleman appeared at the window and de- 
manded his business, when, quick as an electric shock, the 
old man raised his hand to strike his beaver from his head, 
and in a horrible voice, whose silvery accent rang and 


Yeverberated throughout the house, he exclaimed: ‘‘Soap 


fat ; hav yes enny Soap fat !” 


HOW TO TREAT A WATOH. 


First—Wind your watch at the same time every day. 
Secondly—See that the key is in good condition, as there is 
much danger in injuring the machine when the key is worn 
or cracked. ‘here are more mainspings and chains broken 
through a jerk in winding than from any other cause, which 
injury will sooner or later be the result if the key is in bad 
order. Thirdly—As all metals contract by cold andexpand 
by heat, it must be manifest that to keep the watch as 
nearly as possible at one temperature is a necessary piece 
of attention. Fourthly—Keep the watch as constantly as 
possible in one position, that is, if it hangs by day let it 
hang by night, against something that is soft. Fifthly—The 
hands of a pocket chronometer or duplex watch should 
never be set backwards ; in other watches this is a matter 
of no consequence. Sixthly—The glass should never be 
opened in watches that sel and regulate at the back. 
Seventhly—On regulating a watch, should it be going too 
fast, move the regulator a trifle towards the ‘‘slow,”’ and 
if going slow, do the reverse; you cannot move the regu- 
lator too gently at a time, and the only inconvenience that 
can arise is, that you may have to perform that duty more 
than once. 
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Aoctry. 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


“Which shall it be? which shall it be?” 
T looked at John—John looked at me. 
(Dear, patient John, who loves me yet 
As well as though my locks were jet,) 
And when I found that I must speak, 
My voice seemed strangely low and weak. 
“Tell me again what Robert said ;’”” 
And then I, listening, bent my head. 
“This is his letter :” 3 

“T will give 
A house and Iand while youshall live, 
If, in return, from out of seven, 
One child to me for aye is given.” 


T looked at John’s old garments, worn, 

I thought of all that John had borne 

Of poverty, and work, and care, 

Which I, though willing, could not share; 
L thought of seven mouths to feed, 

Of seven little children’s need, 


And then of this. c 
“Come, John,” said I, 

“We'll choose among them as they lie 

Asleep ;”’ so, walking hand in hand, 

Dear John and I surveyed our band. 


First to the cradle lightly stepped, 
Where Lilian, the baby, slept. 

Her damp curls lay, like gold, alight— 
A glory ’gainst the pillow white ; : 
Softly her father stooped to lay 

His rough hand down in loving way, 
When dream or whisper made her stir, | 
And huskily, John, “ Not her—not her.’ 
We stooped beside the trundle bed, 
And one long ray of pomp shed 
Athwart the boyish faces there, 

In sleep so beautiful and fair; 

Isaw on Jamie’s rough, red cheek, 

A tear undried. Ere John eould speak, 
“ He’s but a baby, too,” said I, 

And kissed him as we hurried by. 
Pale, patient Robbie’s angel face 

Still in his sleep bore sutfering’s trace: 
“ No, for a thousand crowns, not him,’’ 
We whispered, while our eyes were dim. 


Poor Dick! bad Dick! our wayward son, 
Turbulent, reckless, idle one— 

Could he be spared? ‘‘ Nay, He who gave, 
Bid us befriend him to the grave; 

Only a mother’s heart can be 

Patient enough for such as he: 

And so,” said John, “I would not dare 

To send him from her bedside prayer.” 


Then stole we softly up above, 

And knelt by Mary, child of love. 

“Perhaps for her ’twould better be,” 

Isaid to John. Quite silently 

He lifted up a curl that lay 

Across her cheek in wilful way, 

And shook his head. “ Nay, love, not thee,” 
The while my heart beat audibly. 


Only one more, our eldest Jad, 
Trusty and truthful, good and glad— 
So like his father. ‘“ No, John, no; 
I cannot, will not, let him 20,77, 


And so we wrote, in courteous way, 

We could not give one child away; 

And, afterwards, toil lighter seemed, 
Thinking of that of which we had dreamed, 
Happy, in truth, that not one face 

We missed from its accustomed place; 
Thankful to work for all the seven, 
Trusting the rest to One in Heaven. 


—New York Ledger. 


CONNUBIALITIES, 


Well, let him go, and let him stay, 
“T do not mean to die;’ 

IT guess he’ll find Ur I ean live 
Without him if I try; 

He thought to frighten me with frowns 
So terrible and black ; 

He'll stay away a thousand years 
Before I ask him back. 


He said that I had acted wrong— 
And foolishly beside; 

I wouldn’t forget after that— 
I wouldn’t if I died. 

If I was wrong, what right had he 
To be so cross to me? 

I know I’m not an angel quite— 
I don’t pretend to be. 


He had another sweetheart once— 
And now when we fall cut, 

He always says SHE was not cross, 
And that she did not pout ; 

It is enough to vex a saint— 
It’s more than I can bear— 

I wish that girl of his was— 
Well, I don’t care where. 


He thinks that she is pretty, too, 
Ts beautiful as good; 

I wonder if she’d get him back 
Again now, if she could: 

I know she would, and there she is— 
She lives almost in sight; 

And now it’s after nine o’clock, 
Perhaps he’s there to-night. 


T’d almost write to him to come— 
But then I’ve said I won’t— 

I do not care so much, but she 
Shan’t have him, if I don’t; 

Besides, I know that I was wrong, 
And he was in the right; 

I guess I'd tell him so, then— 
I wish he’d come to-night, 


Grade PHems. 


The fifth session of the Coach-makers’ International 


Union will be held in Troy, N. Y., commencing Au-— 


gust 5. 

The brick-makers of this city are on a strike for an ad- 
vance of wages. 

The Convention of the Journeymen Tailors’ Internation- 
al Union of the United States and Canada will be held in 
Washington, D. C., on Monday, August 10, 1868. 

The strike of the piano-makers in New York is now 
entirely at an end. The advance of ten per cent. upon the 


wages lately paid was agreed to by all the manufacturers _ 


except two. 

The shoe-makers are about forming a National Union. 
Delegates are now in session at Rochester, N. Y. 

The plasterers of New York City have fully established 
the eight-hour system among them. 

A curious case at law is on the docket in Morrisania, 
Westchester County, N. ¥. A Mr. Dawson sued the 
Bricklayers’ Union for refusing to work with him as an 
apprentice, unless he was bound according to the rules of 
taking apprentices. 

A law making eight hours a legal day’s work on gov- 
ernment works has now passed both Houses of Congress, 
and received the signature of the President. It will take 
effect immediately. 


bo 
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Science and Art. 


Tu.NeL Unper tae ATLANTIO.—A proposition is on | 
foot to start the gigantic undertaking of running a tunnel ! 
under the Atlantic Ocean, in order to connect the New and 
Old World together by means of submarine railway. The 
most eminent engineers, both in America aud Europe, have 
been consulted, and they have drawn up a report which is 
perfectly feasible, and only requires time and money to 
carry out, while the capital, although stupendous, will be 
forthcoming. So far as calculated approximately, it will 
require five hundred million English pounds, or two billion 
five hundred million dollars. Plenty of capitalists are 
ready to engage in this marvelous undertaking, and as 
soon as the plans are arranged the money will be advanced. 
The proposed plans are in themselves the wonder of this 
skillful age of engineering science.—New York Home 
Journal. 


A New Grate ror Furnaces.—In the ordinary form 
of furnace grate the bars of iron are made stout enough to 
sustain the weight of the coal, even after being weakened 
by heating, and, as a consequence, much of the coal rest- 
ing on the iron is not brought into contact with air, and 
its gases are driven off unconsumed, causing the dense 
black smoke escaping from the chimney, when bituminous 
coal is burned. An arrangement has lately been patented 
in England, by which the air is admitted to all parts of the 
burning mass, and the smoke almost entirely consumed, 
with a great reduction in the amount of ashes. 


Tag Hoosac TunneL.—By ong oF Its FRienDs.—For 
the three months ending May 31, the several sections of 
the Hoosac tunnel have advanced 759 feet, or at the rate of 
3,036 feet per year. At this rate of progress the tunnel 
will be opened in five years and six months, very nearly, 
from this date; as but about two-thirds of the original 
length, or 16,800 feet remain to be perforated. The 
amount thus far advanced by the State for the tunnel and 
fifty miles of railway is a little short of three million nine 
hundred thousand dollars. Forty-four miles of railway, 
renting for $55,000, will be opened this summer. Five 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars, paid into the 
sinking fund from premiums on loan and payments by 
the railroad, cover three-fourths of the interest accrued. 
An adit from the west shaft to the west face will be com- 
pleted in about five months and allow the pumping engines 
to be used for compressed air drills. The drills have more 
than doubled the rate of progress. 


Ir is thought the Suez Canal will be finished in 1870. 
We hope so. It will make the Red Sea white with sails. 


Che Household. 


CoveRING FOR JAns.—For jellies or preserves, a nice 
way is, after laying on the brandied paper next to the jelly, 
to cut soft, nice paper an inch and a half larger round than 
the jar, then coat the under side with the white of an egg, 
and while moist put it on, pressing down the edge well, 
which will adhere tightly, better than paste, and excludes 


insects as well as air. 


FLANNEL Cakes.—One quart of milk and half a tea- 
spoonful of salt; three eggs, the whites beaten to a stiff 
froth; mix the milk, salt and yolks ; stir in flour enough 
to make a batter, suitable for griddle cakes. Then when 
ready to bake, stir in the whites. Rye flour is very fine 
used in this way instead of wheat, but the cakes adhere so 
much it is difficult to bake them. Many love them much 
better than the wheat. 


CuiLpREeNs’ Boitep Fruit Puppine.—Take light dough 
and work in a little butter; roll it out into a very thin, 
large layer, not a quarter of an inch thick ; cover it thick 
with strawberries and put on sugar; roll it up tight, 
double it once or twice, and fasten up the ends. Tie it up 
in a bag, giving it room to swell. Eat with butter or 
sauce, not very sweet. Blackberries, whortleberries, 
raspberries, apples and peaches, all make excellent pud- 
dings in the same way. 


Scorcu Co.Ltors.—Cut veal into thin bits about three 
inches over, and rather round; beat with a rolling-pin, 
and grate a little nutmeg over them; dip into the yolk of 
an egg, and fry them in a little butter of a fine brown; 
pour the butter off, and have ready warm to pour over 
them half a pint of gravy, a little bit of butter rubbed into 
a little flour, a yolk of egg, two large spoonfuls of cream, 
and a bit of salt. Don’t boil the sauce, but stir it till of 
a fine thickness to serve with the collops. 


SrarcH.—The best vessels to make it in are those of 
brass, bell-metal, copper-tinned, or earthenware pipkins; 
Mix the starch with cold water, till it is of the consistence 
of common paste, carefully pressing abroad all the lumps ; 
then pour upon it boiling water, in the proportion of a pint 
to an ounce of starch. If the starch is pure and without 
blue, add the quantity of blue necessary to give it the 
proper tint, to the boiling water before it is poured upon 
the starch, which is effected by putting the blue into a 
flannel bag and letting the water dissolve a sufficient quan- 
tity. Set the skillet over the fire, and stir the starch with 
a clean wooden spoon. When the starch has boiled up, 
remove it from the fire. When starch is required more 
than usually stiff, a little isinglass may be dissolved and 
mixed with it after it is removed from the fire. 


Hints to HousexerPers.—Do everything at the proper 
time. Keep everything in its proper place. 

Always mend clothes before washing them. 

Alum or vinegar is good to set colors, red, green or 
yellow. 

If you are buying a carpet for durability, choose small 
figures. 

A bit of glue dissolved in skim milk and water will 
restore old crape. 

Scotch snuff put in the holes where crickets run will 
destroy them. 

Sal soda will bleach; one spoonful is enough for one 
kettle of clothes. 

A hot shovel held over varnished furniture will take ou 
white spots. 

A bit of soap rubbed on the hinges of doors will prevent 
their creaking. 

Green should be the prevailing color for bed hangings 
and window drapery. 

Wood ashes and common salt wet with water will stop 
the cracks of a stove, and prevent smoke escaping. 


Aemedies and Aeceipts. 


Hyproprnosia.—An aged German forest-keeper, who is 
on the verge of death, has published a secret cure for hy- 
drophobia, which he says he has used with success for 
fifty years, saving many men and animals from a horrible 
death. The wound must be bathed as scon as possible 
with warm vinegar and water, and when this has dried, a 
few drops of muriatic acid poured upon the wound will de- 
stroy the poison of the saliva and relieve the patient from 
danger. ‘This cure appears in the Leipsic Journal, and 
we give it as we find it. 

HALF a cranberry on a corn will soon kill it. 


Borrer-Maxine.—Temperature has a great effect upon 
butter-making. An experienced dairyman says: The 
colder the cream the longer is the time required’to make the 
butter, the greater the quantity produced, and the better 
the article. Using warm cream may save a little time, 
but there is a loss both in the quantity and quality of the 
butter. 


A DisinrecTine Powprer.—A good disinfectant is made 
by mixing 100 pounds of finely pulverized quick lime, 20 
pounds of dry charcoal powder, 10 pounds of dry sawdust 
or peat, and a half pound of crude carbolic acid. The 
acid is first stirred in the sawdust and then added to the 
other ingredients, and the powder, distributed in infected 
places, thoroughly deoderizes them. 


To Puriry Water.—Pounded alum possesses the qual- 
ity of purifying water, and a teaspoonful of it thrown into 
a pailful of turbid or muddy water will precipitate the im- 
purities to the bottom, leaving the water clear, and all the 
better for drinking purposes on account of the alum. 


VALUABLE PROPERTIES OF THE SUNFLOWER.—The value 
of this plant, which is easily cultivated, and is ornamental 
to the garden, is scarcely known in most parts of the 
kingdom. The seed forms a most excellent and con- 
venient food for poultry, and it is only necessary to cut off 


the heads of the plant when ripe, tie them up in bunches, 


and hang them in a dry situation, to be used when wanted. 
They not only rapidly fatten every kind of poultry, but 
greatly increased the quantity of eggs they lay. When 
cultivated to any considerable extent, they are also capital 
food for sheep and pigs, and pheasants. ‘The leaves, when 
dried, form a good fodder for cattle; the dry stalks burn 
well, and afford abundant alkali; and, when in bloom, the 
flower is most attractive to bees. The properties of this 
ornamental flower render it peculiarly valuable in a cot- 
tager’s garden. 

PeRsPIRATION OF THE Bopy.—The unpleasant odor pro- 
duced by perspiration is frequently the source of vexation 
to persons who are subject to it. Nothing is simpler 
than to remove this odor much more effectually than by 
the application of such costly unguents and perfumes as 
are in use. It is, first of all, necessary to procure some of 
the compound spirits of ammonia, and place about two 
tablespoonsful in a basin of water. Washing the face, 
neck, and chest with this, leaves the skin as clean, sweet, 
and fresh as one could wish. The wash is perfectly harm- 
less, and very cheap. To maintain the sweetness of the 
skin generally, and completely check a recurrence of the 
offensive odor, the medicine mentioned in the above receipt 
must be taken. 


Bues.—Spirits of naphtha, rabbed with a small painter's 
brush into every part of the bedstead, is a certain way of 
getting rid of bugs. The mattress and binding of the bed 
should be examined, and the same process attended to, as 
they generally harbor more in these parts than in the bed- 
stead. Three pennyworth of naphtha is sufficient for one 
bed. 


Cure FoR CHOLERA.— Prescription.—Aromatic spirits, 
ammonia, spirits camphor, chloric ether, laudanum, each 
one drachm; cinnamon water, two ounces. Dose.—Upon 
the bowels becoming deranged, take two teaspoonsful ; if 
not relieved in twenty minutes, take two more. Sure cure 
for diarrhoea, dysentery, &c. 


AMoral Hessons, 


GRADUAL repentance is like a man who wants to be 
taken out of a burning building, but who says to those 
about him: ‘* Now don’t take me out too suddenly; take 
me down first to a room where it is not so hot as it is here, 
and then to another room where there is still less heat, and 
so take me out gradually.’”? Why, the man would be a 
cinder before you got him out. A man who wants to re- 
form should reform at once. 


Bg calm and quiet in your life. You are not necessarily 
serviceable to others when you are troublesome to your- 
self. 


PAWNBROKERS and hard drinkers often take pledges. 
We fear that the former generally keep them the longest. 


Oprortunitigs of showing kindness and doing good are 
continually presenting themselves, and we have it in our 
power, in a greater or less degree, to lessen the amount of 
human wretchedness, and to increase the sum of human 
happiness. 

A GREAT MIND is like an elephant in the line of ancient 
battle—the best ally if you can keep him in the ranks, 
fronting the right way; but if he turn about he is the 
deadliest foe, and treads his master underneath his feet. 
Great minds have a trick of turning round.—Vheodore 
Parker. 

Ir aman does not make new acquaintances as he ad- 
vances through life he will soon find himself left alone. 
A man should keep his friendship in constant repair. 


FirMNEss is as different from its mean substitute, ob- 
stinacy, as rashness is from true courage, prudery from 
virtue and bigotry from religion. 


Ir the show of anything be good for anything, we are 
are sure sincerity is better; for why does any man dis- 
semble, or seem to be that which he is not, but because he 
thinks it good to have such a quality as he pretends to ? 


Never chase alie. Let it alone and it will run itself to 
death. You can work out a good character much faster 
than any one can lie you out of it. 


To-morROW.—The day on which idle men work, and 
fools reform. 

Tr you want to know how you stand with anybody get 
him angry; you never know what is at the bottom of a 
stream till it is stirred up. 
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South's Column. 


We talk of Adam and Eve as having been before the fall 
in a happy condition. But one thing they missed, they 
never were children. Adam never played marbles. He 
never played monkey. He never drove a tandem of boys 
with a string. He never skated on a pond, or played ball, 
or rode down hill on a handslide. And Eve, she never 
took tea with another little girl from the little tea-table set 
out with the toy tea things. She never rolled hoop, or 
jumped a rope, or pieced a baby quilt, or dressed a doll, 
They never played blindman’s buff, or any of the games 
with which childhood disports itself. How blank their 
age must have been, wherein no memories of youth came 
floating back from the long past, no mother’s voice chant- 
ing a lullaby to the ear of infancy in the still hours of 
night, no father’s word of kindness speaking from the 
church yard where he sleeps. Adam and Eve, and they 
alone of all the countless millions of men and women that 
have ever lived, had no childhood. 


DOr 


A-TRUE STORY OF FAITH, 


One bright afternoon last summer two little boys of my 
acquaintance started forth for a ramble in the green fields, 
They amused themselves for some time with a nice new 
chain which had been given to one of the boys, not long 
before, by his father. But, after a while, their attention 
was attracted in other ways; the ripe, red berries, the 
nimble squirrels, the gay butterflies, all, in turn, absorbed 
their little minds, and the new chain was left forgetten upon 
the ground. At length both Freddy and Weston became 
tired of playing, and began to think about home, mother, 
and supper, and then they remembered the chain, and be- 
gan to wonder where they could have dropped it. They 
looked about eagerly for a good while, but the chain was 
no where to be found. Finally said little Weston, ++ Let’s 
pray. Freddy, and perhaps that will help us find the chain.” 
So these little boys kneeled down and repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer, word for word, with the rather indistinct assur- 
ance that by so doing they should obtain help from above. 

They rose from their knees and renewed the search more 
diligently, but all to no purpose. They began to feel 
about discouraged, when little Freddie, who had kept a 
perpetual thinking, said: ‘* Look here, Weston, that wasn’t 
the way to pray; we must pray for what we want; if we 
want God to help us find the chain, we must ask him to.” 
So they both kneeled down once more, and their little 
trusting hearts went up to God in a simple, earnest 
prayer, that he would help them to find their missing 
treasure. And then they again commenced their search. 
They had gone but a short distance when the lost play- 
thing was seen shining brightly in the green grass. They 
seized it eagerly and ran home as fast as their tittle feet 
could carry them, to relate to their mother the story of 
the afternoon’s adventure—the lost chain, the prayer and 
its speedy answer. 

May not children of alarger growth learn a lesson of simple 
faith from these little boys, and pray for what they want, 
remembering the promise, ‘‘ Ask, and ye shall receive.””— 
Children’s Kriend. 


Scraps of Aumor. 


PERFECT integrity and properly cooked beaf-steaks are 
rare. 

A SERVANT girl writing a letter, asked her master if the 
next month had come in yet. He laughed. ‘ Well,” 
said she, ‘‘ what I mean is, has the last month gone out 
yet 2” 

AN exchange gives the following toast: Woman—the 
morning star of infancy—the day star of manhood—the 
evening star of age. Bless our stars. 


+ 


A suRGICAL journal speaks of a man who lived five 
years with a ball in his head. A waggish friend of ours 
says he has known ladies to live twice as long with noth- 
ing but balls in their heads. 


Bonner applied to General Grant for something for the 
Ledger. The General replied, «‘You may print my 
speeches.”” 


AN Irishman who was engaged to cut ice, when handed 
a cross-cut saw with which to commence operation pulled 
out a copper and turned to his comrade exclaimed: «« Now 
Pat, fair play, heads or tails who goes below.” 


Tax following is the answer to a letter sent to one of 
those advertising swindlers of New York, offering, for a 
fractional currency, to send a ‘“‘ certain and quick mode of 
getting rich:”’ «« Work like thunder and don’t spend a 
cent.” 


A QUESTION FOR ENGINEERS.—Which measures the 
exact distance of a statement that is ‘‘ beyond belief,”’ or 
the precise elevation of the gentleman who was ‘* above tell- 
ing a lie 2?” 

A MAN came home drunk on a cold night and vomited 
in a basket containing goslings, which his wife had placed 
before the fire, upon seeing which he exclaimed, ‘‘ Good- 
ness gracious, wife! when did I swallow them things ?” 


An old lady who claims to know all about it, says the 
only way to prevent steamboat explosions is to make engi- 
neers ‘ bile their water on shore.”’ In her opinion “all 
the bustin is done by cooking the steam on board the 
boat.” 


Ata country fair in New Jersey a little boy, who was 
running about and bawling loudly, was asked why he 
wept. The following reply touched all hearts: «* I want 
my mammy, that’s what’s the matter. I told the darned 
thing she'd lose me.” 


«© WoNDER what makes papa tell such nice stories,” said 
a youngster, ‘‘ about hiding the school-master’s rattan 
when he went to school, and about his running away from 
the school-mistress when she was going to whip him, then 
shut me all day in the dark room because I tried just once 
to be as smart as he was 2” 


‘Now gents,” said a Yankee at dinner, ‘“‘guess I'll 
show you somethin’ that no critter in this room ever seed 
afore, and not a critter living ever will see again. D’ye 
bet?” The bet was made and the Yankee took a nut off 
the dessert plate, cracked it and held up the kernel be- 
tween his thumb and finger. ‘‘ Now, gents, I karkilate 
none of yer ever seed that kernel afore, and swallowing it, 
I guess you'll never see it again. Please fork out.” 
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WNiscellaneous. 


Tne secrets of health are: First to keep warm ; second, 
eat regularly and slowly ; third, maintain regular daily 
bodily habits ; fourth, take early and very light suppers ; 
fifth, keep a clean skin; sixth, get plenty of sleep at 
night. 


AN artesian well near St. Louis has reached the depth 
of half a mile. 


UseruL.—Few readers can be aware, until they have 
‘had occasion to test the fact, how much labor of research 
is often saved by such a table as the following : 
1607 Virginia settled by the English. 
1614 New York first settled by the Dutch. 
1620 Massachusetts settled by the Puritans. 
1623 New Hampshire settled by the Puritans. 
1624 New Jersey settled by the Dutch. 
1625 Delaware settled by the Swedes. 
1635 Connecticut settled by the Puritans. 
1636 Rhode Island settled by Roger Williams. 
1650 North Carolina settled by the English. 
1670 South Carolina settled by the Huguenots. 
1692 Pennsylvania settled by William Penn. 
1733 Georgia settled by Gen. Oglethorpe, 
1791 Vermont admitted into the Union. 
1792 Kentucky admitted into the Union. 
1796 Tennessee admitted into the Union. 
1802 Ohio admitted into the Union. 
1811 Louisiana admitted into the Union. 
-1816 Indiana admitted into the Union. 
1817 Mississippi admitted into the Union. 
1818 Lllinois admitted into the Union. 
1819 Alabama admitted into the Union. 
1820 Maine admitted into the Union. 
1821 Missouri admitted into the Union. 
1836 Arkansas admitted into the Union. 
1845 Florida admitted into the Union. 
1846 Iowa admitted into the Union. 
1848 Wisconsin admitted into the Union, 
1850 California admitted into the Union. 


IRRITABLE CHRISTIANS, 


There is too much truth in the following from the Relig- 
tous Magazine: 

There was a clergyman who often became quite vexed 
at finding his little grandchildren in his study. One day 
one of these little children was standing by his mother’s 
side, and she was speaking to him of heaven. 

«¢ Ma,”’ said he, +‘ I don’t want to go to heaven.”’ 

‘¢ Don’t want to go to heaven, my son?” 

«s No, ma, I am sure | don’t.”’ : 

«¢ Why not, my son ?”’ 

«« Why, granda will be there, won’t he ?” 

«« Why, yes, I hope he will.” 

«« Well, just as soon as he sees us he will come scolding 
along, and say, ‘ Whew! whew! whew! what are these 
boys here for?’ I don’t want to go to heaven if grandpa 
is going to be there.” 

There is no doubt that many Christians bring a reproach 
on religion, and disgust the young with serious things, by 


the moroseness of their tempers, their perpetual fretting 
and fuming when everything does not to suit them. The 
young are ready to say, ‘‘if religion makes its possessors 
so unlovely, [ never want it.” 

Cheerfulness, kindness, pleasant looks and pleasant 
words are the fruits of grace. The religion of Christ is 
love, and although it does not instantly root out all the 
evil propensities of the human heart, it must gradually 
transform the natural character until the Christian reflects 
the image of Him from whose lips the language only of 
kindness fell. 


Aeriodicals, 


THe Screntivic AMERICAN, the old established journal 
of the arts and sciences, has just completed volume XVILI. 
Never during its long publication has it been in a more 
prosperous condition or more ably published. Its engrav- 
ings, descriptions, &c., are of the highest order, and of its 
editorials we can especially speak, they being ‘just the 
thing.”” We hope it may complete eighteen more volumes, 
and have as bright a future at the end of that time as it 
has at the beginning of this, its nineteenth volume, Send 
for +t to Munn & Co., 37 Park row, New York. 


Packarb’s Monruty for July is first class. We were 
particularly pleased with ‘‘The Value of Asthetic Cul- 
ture’ and ‘‘ Money and Morals.” The latter contains the 
plain truth, told in fine language. Both are torcible and 
truthful, and cannot but exercise a great influence for good 
upon all who peruse them. 

The essay on ‘‘ English and American Birds,” by the 
‘¢ Learned Blacksmith,” is a very charming sketch. In 
fact, taken as a whole, we find the Monraty fully up to 
the times, and we do not hesitate to pronounce it the 
cheapest magazine in the country. 


Tue Lapiss’ Frrenp is one of our most welcome ex- 
changes. An article on Koskiusko is a fine description of 
his habits, death and funeral ceremonies. It also con- 
tains the usual short sketches and continued stories, and 
a faithful account of fashion’s vagaries. 


With the last number of the Lirrts Corpora. we re- 
ceived a fac simile of Paul Revere’s painting, « Ye British 
Soldiers Landing in Boston to Punish ye Insolence of ye 
Colonists.”’ Mr. Sewell deserves credit for the trouble 
and expense which he incurs by trying to create an appre- 
ciation for the curious and beautiful, as evinced by his 
publication, first of the beautiful steel engraving, Tre 
CHERUBS, then of this rare old picture, and more lately 
the beautiful chromo Little Red Riding Hood. Well, 
friend Sewell, we wish you success in your endeavors to 
make our children nobler and better. 


Tur GALAXY, the “ young giant’? among magazines, is 
at hand. The articles, as usual, are up to the mark. 
Judging the future of this magazine by the past, we can- 
not but feel that it is a ‘‘ prominent candidate” for the 
leading magazine in the United States. One very pleasing 
thought about the GALAXY management is, that they ap- 
preciate and foster the merits of young writers, who must 
soon take the places of those of ‘old established literary 
reputation,”’ who will pass away ere many years. 
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Pererson’s Macazine for July is before us. This is 
the beginning of the fifty-fourth volume. ‘The present 
number is one of the best ever published. We particular- 
ly notice the fine steel engraving ‘‘ Undine and the 
Knight.”? The fashion plates and patterns are first-class. 
‘« Cheating the Cannibals” is a fine story, interesting and 
amusing. In fact, Peterson’s is one of our best ladies’ 
magazines. 

Weekly comes to us Or1ver Optic—dear old fellow ! 
How he delights to have the children climb upon his knee 
and listen to his stories. He is the Rip Van Winkle, 
around which the children cling with fondness, and for 
whose coming they watch most eagerly. 


Cdlanted, 


Short Advertisements inseried in this column at 25 cents per 
line each insertion. 


Wantep—A good Spoke Turner. Apply to Hoopes Bro, 
& Darlington, West Chester Spoke Works, West Chester, 
Penna. 


Wantep—A situation as Foreman by a practical drafts- 
man and Bodymaker. Address Box 160, Columbus, O. 


Wantep—A purchaser for a first-class Sewing Machine. 


Wantep—Everybody to try Thum’s Varnish Brushes. 
See advertisement. 


Wantrep—A good Coach Trimmer, 2341 Frankford 
Road, Philadelphia, 


PRICES CURRENT OF CARRIAGE MATERIALS, 


REVISED AND CORRECTED MONTHLY BY SCOTT & DAY, 
No. 388 North Third Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 1, 1868. 
Apron hooks and rings, per gross, japanned, $1.20 to $1.50; sibveneds $9. 
snaps, silvered, per gross, $5.25. 
Axle-clips, Coleman’ s Philadelphia List price, per doz.: No. 0, 70c.; 
No. 3, 78c.; No. 4, 97¢.; No. 5, 7c. 40 


No. 1, 70c.; No. 2, 70ce.; 
er cent. “dbeeant 
eet: Popo s philad elphig List price, per doz.; No. 0 
$1.05; 1, $1.05; No. 2, $1.05; No. 3, $1.10; No. 4, $1.20; No. > 
$1.30. We per cent. discount. 
eihabe s — nett, per doz., 5-16, No. 1, 80c.; No. 2, 86c.; No. 
3, 92c.: No. 4, $1.00; No.-5, $1. 15. 
Seward’ 8 Patent, Hg doz-, 34, No. 1, $1.12; No. 2, $1.25; No. 
38, $1.40; No. 4, $1.70. 
Axles, long, common, per Tb, 7e.; leather washer, 7)4c. 
re: Shak solid Peace i sett, 44 and 1 in., $3.75; te re 95 14, 


$5: 196, $7; 114, $8 
Axles, Wilmin ton, C. H ort, ges taper, 7g and 1 in., $4.50; 1, 


imnioved tae % Fie 1; ao 1% $5.50; 124, $6.75; 134, $9; 


vs Hutt pat % and 1 inch, $5.00; 12%, $6.25; 134, $8; 134, $11: 1%, 
Aas, ene ie pat., 74 and lin., $6.50; 114, $7.50; 114, $9.50; 13é, 


oy %, 
4 pata igng taper, % and 1in., $5.50; 124, $6.50 ; 114, $8.25; 134, 
a 6, $13.25. 
og Improved taper, as % and 1 in., $6.00; 1%, $7.00; 1%, $9; 
134, $11.00; 134, $13.7 a cha 
Axles, Archimedian, as improved taper, NO. 4; 1% and 1 in., $5.50; 
1%, $6.50; 144, $7. by. 134, $10; Le $ $12.50. 
ae ates taper No. 3, % and 1 in., $6.00; 1%, 
$7; 114, $8.25; 136, $10. 50; Te $18. 


6 ci) 


Axles, Archimedian, jane improved taper, No. 2; ¥and Linch, $7.50: 
8.50; i $10.25; Ve, $13. 20: 1%, 16. 50. 

oF pat., No. ‘and 1 Aa ks "$3. 00; 1%, $9. 00; 
14%, $10.75; 134, re 1%, $17.00. 

The Archimedian axles are ‘all case es pie they can be made 
of Salisbury and Lowmcor iron at an average advance on prices 
here quoted of $1 to $2.50 per sett. An axle of this brand is also 
steel converted by the celebrated Bessemer process; it cannot “t 
excelled. Price of short half pat., per sett, 24 inch, "gu; ¥%, $12; 
inch, $13. Long do., 34, $13; 7%, $14; 1 inch, $15. 


Bands, silvered, rim, light, per sett, 3inch and under, 85c.; larger 
sizes advance Tc. per sett for 44 of aninch. Heavy rim, 3 in. 
and under, 95c.; 10 cents per sett advance ye one-eighth. 
Extra heavy rim, 3 inch and under, $1.35; 10 cents per sett 
advance per one-eighth. Philadelphia bands, same prices as 
rim. Central Park, silvered inside, 3 inch and under, $1.50 
per sett; full silvered, do., 3 inch and under, $1.65. Close 

lated on composition rim, ‘light, 3 inch and under, $1.81; do. 

eavy, 3 inch and under, $2.20; do., extra heavy, 3 inch, $2. 48: 
10 cents gh sett advance for each one. eighth. Turned i iron 
rim bands, 114 inch deep, 3 inch and under, 40¢e.; do., 134 in., 
3 inch and under, 45c.; large sizes, 5c. per sett advance each 
one-eighth. 


Basket-wood imitation, for panels, per foot 60c. 
Buttons, japanned, per er., 15c.; great gr., $1.75; silvered, nd gr., 40c. 
Bolts, Coleman’s Philadelphia, 45 per cent discount from list. 
Clip King bolts, per dozen, Nos. 1 and 2, $3.50. 
Buckles, Japanned, W.H.S., per gross, 54 inch, 62c.; 34, 76c.; 74,$1; 
inch, 

Buckram, per yard, 17 to 20¢ 
Carpet, per yard, Brussels, Si. 90; Velvet, $2.40 to $2.75. 

Oil cloth, per vee Xx, 56e. to 75c.; 3 4-4, 55 to 85e. 
Castings, mall, per-lb., 13)4c. 
Cord, seaming, per lb., 25c. 
Cloths, ea (og yard, indigo wool-dyed, $2.25 to $3.50; Zephyrs 

t 


“ body, per yard, a ha wool-dyed, $3.75 to $4.50. 
Coteline, per yard, $4 to $8. 


Curtain frames, per ae japanned and silver, $1.10 to 1.50. 
Damask, German cotton, double width, per piece 30 yards, $18; 
do., Union, $30 to $33; English worsted, from $1.50 to $2 per 
yard; Rattinet, 60e. to 80c. per yard. 
Dashes, bugey, per dozen, rough, $20; silver plated, $28 
Plated dash collars, per dozen, V4 in., $3.50; 5- 16, $3.50 ; 34, $4. 
Door handles, per pr., silvered, 50e. to $1.25; real sil. shell, 56e. to $2. 
Drugget, felt, per yard, $1.75 to $2. 
Enameled cloth, per yard, muslin, 5-4, 36c.; 6-4, 55c.; Soe tae 
-4, ey 48 a ha ; 6-4, 68¢e.; duck, 5-4, 70e. ; 
50 inch, 75ce.; cages pat. tan back muslin; 
5-4, 50c-; do., ‘aL, 5-4, ‘62c.: 48 inch, 65c.; flock 
back drill, 48 inch, $1.00; do., muslin, 90c.; vul- 
canized rubber drill, 48 inch, $1.75. 
Felloe plates, wrought, per lb., 18¢. 
Fifth wheels, re Pats ea » % $1.50; 34, 1.75; New York pat., 
Bo Pl-40 5 74> Pi 
Fringes, per dozen yards, Mohair, 2 inch, $2; 3 inch, $3; 4 inch, $4; 
Silk, 114 inch, $1 to $2; 2 inch, $1. 50 to $2.50; 216 inl #1. 5 
to $3; tas worsted, 45¢. 3 ; rug or carpet fringe, 6c. to Tc. 
per yar 


Hair, curled, per lb., H. & B., 19¢c.; No. 214, 33c.; hog, 10: : best 
picked, from 35¢. to 50c. 
Knobs, per gross, com. japanned, 45c.; fine japanned a $1.50; 

silver capped, 60c.; silvered, $1. 50; do., English, $3.50 
Button-holes, pat., metal edge, gum centre. A new article: 
ie quickness and simplicity of application it has no equal 
Price, per gross, $4. 
Patent Improved Knob and Buttonholes, the best improvement of 
kind ever made. $12 per gross. 
Laces, broad, per yard, worsted, 3le.; oe silk stripe, 214 inch, 25ce. to 
40c.; silk broche, 234 inch, 75e. 90c-; narrow worsted, 8c. ; 
silk stripe, 10%e.; silk barred, isive 


Lamps, per pair, fine, $15 to $20. 

Leather, per foot, dash, No.1, 15e., do., No. 2,12e.; railing and collar, 
24c. to 25ce.; enameled top, No. 1, 27c. to 29e.; do., No. 2, 25c. 
to 27¢.: enam. trimming, 25c. Pat. collar, 27; bow leath, 2c. 

Loops, fine japanned, metal pockets, for curtain strap ends. 

recent improvement which meets with great approbation, 
and will supersedé anything of the kind heretofore used. ji 
Sold at $7.00 per gross. 
Moss, per lb., 10c. to 12c. 
Mouldings, plated, per foot, 4 to 4 inch, 12e. to 18c., lead, door, per 
lb., 20¢e. ; cane, ate ae ot per M. feet, 3-16, $5; VY in. $8.50; 
5- 16, $10.50; 1% inch, $12. 

Machines, hub boring machine, each, small, $18; med., ex. jaws, $21; 

arge, $2 

spoke tenoning machine, each, small, re bag ih $25. 

oe ge cutting 1, $12.50; No. 
2, $15; No. *, $17.50; No. 4, $20. 
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Machines, pat. a Saye hollow auger, per doz., No. 1, cuts 14 to 4 
goes Th No. 2, cuts 34 to 1 inch, $30 ; No. i cuts % to 1 
inch, $40. 

Name plates, per dozen, engraved, German silver and real silver, 

$4 to [$4.50; do., real silver, struck up in die, $2.; cast- 
ing and engraving die, $3. 

Nails, JHining, japanned and silver, 5c. per paper of 100; ex. quality, 

oe gross; solid head, English, per gross, $1.62; extra silver 
ban 20c. per gr.; ivory head, per gross, 35c.; do. + pin head, 


AE aa A real silver, $2.50 to $4.50 per gross. 

Sand paper, star and flint, per ream, $4.50 to $6.00. 

Screws, Eagle, gimlet point, wood, 40 per cent. discount from List. 
Tvory head, $5.50 per gross. 

Screw Clamps, per dozen, ye | No. 1, 2% ag $5. 50; No. 2, 34%, 


in., $7.50; 8, 4% has 4 in., $11. 

x improved Ne 0, $5.50; No. 1, ae pe 85 No. 2, 44% 
in., $7.50; Ne ton 12; 0 in., $20: 

common, No. 0 , 3 inch, $5.25 a a » 208 wae 25- No- 
1/4 3 inch, $5; No. 2 4 inch, “$7: 4in., 


7 Gibbs’ pat., 4 in., $5.50; 6 in., $6.50; Nie 85th {2in., $8. 
Scrims for canvassing, per yard, Ide. to 18¢. 
Shaft couplings, Smith’s, per dozen pair, No-1, plain black, ae 03 
do., Bright, $11.25; No. 2, plain black, $8.75; 
Bright, $10.50; New York, pat. black, "$11.75: 
Bright, $13.75; Baltimore pat. black, $12. 50: Baise? 
$14.50; Nos. 1 ‘and 2 Philadelphia pat. black, $13.75; 


Brigh ht, $16.25. 

& Wilcox’s light, 1 in., $12.75; do., heavy, 1 in., $13.25; 
L% inch, $14. 

= Glapp’s patent, $1.50 per sett. 


Shaft rubber, Chapman’s, per dozen pairs, $6.75. 
Shaft sockets, silvered, per doz. pairs, plain, 34 in., $1.65; 7%, $1.80; 
1 inch, $i. 95, 11%. $2.10; 114, $2.25. 


. ball i. A inch, $2.05; 2%, $2. 20; 1 inch, $2.35; 11%, $2.50; 
ie lated on brass. ball, 24in, - a 76 > 5p Me in., $6.25. 
2 x. heavy, plain, 4, $8; 


Sockets, pole, ears: bie ‘dozen, plain, ci Eo "$3. "5s “9g, $4.25 ; 


“ball, 41% inch, $4.50; 134, 85; 134, $5 

os neck yoke, silvered, per dozen He ein. $5.50 ; 74, $6. 

x Warburton & Bendir’s Scroll Ends, manufacturers’ prices, 
35 - ei eg sett, 4 pieces; for perch and headblocks, 20c. 


per 
Slat irons, Geek. Philadelphia pat., per dozen setts, 4 hows, $8.25 ; 
5 bows, $10.50. 


“ ee New York pat., per doz. setts, 4 bows, $12. 

i Bidwell’s pat., 4 bows, per sett, rough, short, 50c-; 1 long 
iron, d6e. 

- japanned, short, 55¢.; 1 long iron, 62. 

s plated, short, $1.20; i long iron, $1.37. 


Springs, Rowland’s Buggy, per 1b., 1% ing and wider, black, tease : 
Bright, 16ce.; 144 in., 1c. per Ib. m 
“« Bright tempered, per lb., 14 in., 200 : Vai in., 19¢. 
7 Spring Perch Co.’s, tempered, Be. t 
Stump joints, rough, per doz., % in. } 35; 9 9-16, $i. 50: %B $1.70. 
eee $6; 9-16, $6; 56, $6.50. 
3 to $5; ‘silk do., $5.50 to $12. 


long plated, per doz., 
Tassels, holder, per dozen, worsted, 
Curtain, silk, per doz., $3 to $4.50; acorns, per doz., $1.38. 
Top props, silvered, per sett, common, 8le.; extra, 70c- to 90c.; 
Thomas’ patent, mall., japanned, 56e.; with plated nuts 
and rivets, $1.20; Thomas’ wrought japanned, 70c.; 
with plated nuts and rivets, $1.35. 
aeaait: pat. linen, Stuart’s, per lb., No. 25, $1. 30; No. 30, $1.50; No. 
35, $1.70; No. 40, $1.90. 
e Shoe, H. B., per lb., No. 10, '75e. to $1; No. 38, $1.10 to $1.40; 
No. 12, $1.40 to $1.80 
ve dark blue, perlb., No. 10, $1.25; No.3, $1.75; No. 12, $2. 
ef machine, Marshall’ Sy Shrewsbury, black, No. 432, $3; No. 532, 
: No. 632, $4.00; white, 50c. per Ib. extra. 
Berne ee git colors, No. 432, $2.80; No. 532, 
$3.30; No. 632, $4.00; white, 40c. per lb. extra. 
Thread, machine, Barbour’ 3, on spools, fancy colors, No. 25, $1.90; No. 
30, $ : No. 35, $2.40; white, 40c. per Ib. extra. 
Turned collars, Ag Seid 3 per cent. discount from list, 44. 90c.; 5-16, 
e A: Rie $1. 7-16, $1.25; 14, $1.50; 9-16, $1.70; 54, $2; 4 
Tufts, per gross, si Age Taicalaa. 18¢ 
Twine, tufting, per Ib,, No. 16, 55c.; beat be eee 85c. 
Whip sockets, hard rubb en per dozen, No. 1, $8.50; No. 2, $9: No.3 
$9. 50; No. 10, $5 
Whip sockets, soft rubber, per dozen, No. B, $3.50; No. ©, $3.75. 
improved, all black, per dozen, $1.7 153 black, silver 


top, $2. 
“ a coy. and stitched, per doz., $2; silver top, 


“ee ce 


Whip socket fasteners, $3.25 per dozen pairs. 
Whiflle-tree plates, Morse’s patent wrought, $2.25 per dozen pairs. 


Woop-work. 
Bows, per bundle of 4 setts, long wagon, $4.75; buggy, $3.75; post, 
2 setts in bundle, $3.75. 
Felloes, hickory, per sett, 1, 114, 124, $2.25; 13é, $2.75; 124, $3.25; dou- 
ble extra, 50c. per set on these prices 
5 ash and red oak, per sett, 1, Ms VA» $1.25; 13%, $1,50; 124, $1.75. 
PE ir Rc oF eh $13 
sulky, ash and red oa per sett, : by A 
“hickory, per sett, 1, 1%, D4 $1.50; ie 60. 
ie ee morticed gum, 234 to 594 inch, diam., “pe sett, No. 1, 90¢.; ex- 
tra, $1.10 to $1.40; double extra, $2 to $2.25. 
Poles, hickory, per dozen, rough, $12; finished, $16. 
Shafts, pugey, hickory per dozen pair, rough, 1% in., $11; 134 in., 
ta Sk h 12 inck $19) 1 inch 
sulky, hickory, per dozen pair, roug ine 4 inch, 
$16; finished do., $60. 
* express, hickory, per doz. pair, rough, bent heel, $36; straight 
heel, $30; grocery, $20. 
Sleigh runners, oak and ash, per pair, 14 to 14 inch, $1.38. 
Seat rails, whole, hickory, $7 per dozen; lazy backs, $8 per dozen. 
Seat arms, per dozen pairs, $1.25. 
Spokes, buggy, hickory, per sett, 14 inch and under, No.1, $3; ex- 
tra, $3.60; double extra, $4.5 
Seats, carriage, patent bent; back, a apd arms in one solid piece 
each, finished, $4; unfinished, 
Wheels, finished, hickory, buggy, $10 to 38 per sett. 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES. 


CORRECTED BY FELTON, RAU & SIBLEY, 
136, 188 and 140 North Fourth Street. 


hae Fe ea ee body, extra pale, $5.00; finishing body, No.1, 
pale, $4.50; finishing body, No.1, hard drying, $4. 50; carriage, No.1, 
light color, $1, carriage, No. 2, $3. 50; rubbing light color, $3.50; mix- 
ing or color, $2, 75; Harland & Son’ 3 English, $10. 25; Noble & Hoar’s 
English, $9.50; black enamel English for carriage tops, $9; black 
enamel American for carriage tops, $3 

Paintrs—Black—Raven’s Wing drop, per lb., 45e.: refined English 
drop, 30c.; No. 1 English drop, 25e.; ; No. i patent drop, 20¢.; Bddy’ s 
refined lamp, 40¢.; 7 extra coach-painters’ lamp, 30c.; refined coach- 

painters’ lamp, ; Germantown, 18c. 

Blac Bere Ghiicse, per lb., $1. Pe y No. 1 Prussian, 70c.; No. 2 Prus- 
sian, 50c.; Ultramarine, No. 0, $1; No. I, 75c.; B, 50c.: celestial, 20c. 

Greens—Pure chrome, L. M. LD. shades, per Ib., 20e: ; extra dark, 
30c.; bronze or quaker, 20c.; pure emerald, 55c.; pure Paris, 55ce.; 
Brunswick, 5c. 

Reds—Best carmine, No. 40, per ounce, $1.75; fine crimson or claret 
lake, per lb., $3.50; chatamuck or carmine lake, #1 per lb.; best 
rose pink, 200. : : pure Indian red, 20c. Vermillions—Enelish 
pale, $1.60; deep, $1.50, German gothic pale, $1.50: deep, $1.50; 
Chinese, $1.60; Trieste, $1.25; a 45e. ; American, 35¢.; ; Eng- 

lish Venetian, 5c.; ; red lead, 

Whites—Pure lead, per lb., 15c.; Colgeeia lead, 1314c.; Nevada, 114e.; 


i 9ce.; Cremnitz, for striping, 35¢e.: whiting, 4c.; pure dry 
ea 
Yellows—Pure chrome. L. M. & D. shades, per lb., 35¢e.; Orange do., 


45c.; Brandon, 4c.; French ochre, ik ‘, English ‘stone ochre, 12¢.; 
English chrome, $1.10: French do., 

Miscellaneous—Drying Japan, 7 05 an 65c¢.; linseed oil, 
$1.25; English filling, per lb., ; English rubbing stone, 18c.; 
pumice stone, ground and ipa eye 10e. 


BRUSHES. 
Paint—0, 65e,; 00. '75e-; 000. 85c.; 0000, 95c. 
Varnish—0, 75c.; 00, 85ce.; 000, 950. 0000, $1.10. 
Badger hair flowing, per inch, $1; Fitch do., $1; Camel’s hair strip- 
ing pencils, assorted, per dozen, ‘45e.: ; sable d do., $4. 
Best Paint Mills—Large, $8; small, $6.50. 


IRON AND STEEL. 


CORRECTED BY WILLIAM M. WHITAKER, 
No. 52 North Front Street. 
NET CASH 


Tire Iron, Merchant, 334 cents per pound: refined, 4'4¢.; 1x4, 4340. 
Refined Round and Square Iron, Yand 9-16, 4346. ; 7-16 and 8%, 5e. 
5-16, 544c.; 14, 584e. 
Oval and Half, Round Iron, 34, 514c.; 54, 534¢.; W, be. 
Band Iron, 5 
English be 086. Slit Rods, 6c. 
Seroll Iron, % and 1x3-16, 6c. ; % and %x%, 64e. 
eer Tires, Ewedes, 1x3-16, lic. ; 4%x3-16, 118Zc. ; 3 4x%, 12c.; xk 
Ce 
Spring Steel, 144 and larger, 10'%4e. 
Norway Horse Nail Rods, 8 cents: a Shapes, 8 cents. 
American Rolled Horse Shoe Red ds, 5l4e. 
American Hammered Tron, 64e. 
Axle Trees, 7c. 
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Our Nos. 2 and 3 Machines are specially adapted for all kinds of manufacturing in which sewing machines 
are or can be used. While they will do all kinds of work done by other machines, they will also do much 
more. For several years we have taken much pains to so improve these machines, and not without great 
success, as to make them equal to the task they are intended to perform. The Nos. 2 and 3 Machines are 
essentially the same in principle and construction, varying only in size. The No. 3 Machine has more space 
under the arm than the No 2 Machine. 

The No. 2 Machine, with Vibrating Presser, is used for cloth work, boots, shoes, stay-making, &¢., and 
for the sewing of light harness—all those parts which can be sewn without a waxed thread. This Machine 
works admirably on ee aces, reins, saddles, &c. 

The No. 8 Michine, with Vibrating Presser, is well adapted to and much used for coach-trimmer’s work. 
It has plenty of room under the arm, and its large shuttle holds a large quantity of thread. The Vibrating 
Presser enables the operator to get a heavy pressure, when necessary, on the material to be sewn, and when 
not neceszary this Vibrating Presser lifts up during the operation of the Machine, thus giving the operator an 
opportunity of turning the article being sewn, so that scroll work can be done with much greater facility than 
with a stationary presser. Heavy threads, both silk and linen, cam be easily used on this Machine. 

The Machines spoken of make the lock stitch, which has the appearance of the stitch made by hand, and 
are the only Machines in successful use for manufacturing purposes. 

We would ask attention to our “ New Famity Sewinc MAcHINE,” the sales of which, last year, as 
shown by official returns, were considerably greater than those of any other family sewing machine in the market. 

No other Machine has so rapidly won favor iu the household, simply because it has capacity for a wider 
range of work, aud does better and more beautiful work than any other sewing machine. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 1106 Chestnut Street. 


Me TIT 2No" 11. 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE INTEREST OF COACH-MAKERS. 


AUGUST, 1868. 


$2.00 PER ANNUM 
Always in Advance. 


A FEW WORDS TO BEGINNERS. 


Since our connection with the JOURNAL, our duties have 


_ naturally brought us into contact, either directly or by 


letter, with carriage besses in almost every section. It 1s 
anly those with whom we have conversed, however, that we 
have at present to speak. When in canvassing, we drop 
into a coach shop, we always try and seldom fail to inveigle 
the proprietor thereof into a conversation, and according 
as they are talkative or taciturn, we glean from them little 
or much of their experience, since having been connected 
with the business. We have been comparing our memory 
notes, taken from these conversations, and for the benefit 
of beginners at the business, we have concluded to make 
them the subject of an editorial article. 

Now, Mr. Beginner,-don’t throw down the JouRNAL, and 
vow that we are assuming to prate upon what we know 
nothing about. Weare in a position in which we enjoy 
such facilities for knowing just what rules are the most 
conducive to prosperity, as are in the possession of but 
few others. We have continually business dealings with 
prosperous coach-makers, who have amassed fortunes in a 
very few years, with others equally as prosperous, but who 
have occupied years in garnering a comfortable competence, 
with those who have been engaged in business for years, 
but who are to-day no nearer success than when they were 
the day they took their first order, and with still others 
who have but just started, but whose prospects are pro- 
mising. 

First and foremost pay the best wages. He who pays 
the best wages secures the services of the best mechanics ; 
they turn out for him the best work, and as a natural 
consequence he makes the most money. The best journey- 


men, with occasional exceptions, are to be found in the 
Union. Now stop. We will prove it. We do not mean 
to assert that there are no incompetent workmen in the 
Union, because such cannot be prevented from entering its 
folds ; but Such incompetent workmen as are found there, are 
men who have served a regular apprenticeship at the busi- 
ness, because none others are admitted. 

There exists among mechanics, as well as among business 
men, a class who, while they look upon their calling as 
ignoble, are content to drudge along in a state of what 
might be called semi-contentedness, without so much as 
making an effort to ennoble it. They, themselves, dishonor 
their calling, and, as a consequence, it is looked down upon 
by others. Without push, destitute of ambition, they work 
solely because they have no other means of providing 
themselves with food and shelter. In the Union this class 
are ofttimes the loudest-mouthed, but usually they allow 
themselves to be expelled for non-payment of dues or for 
violation of their obligations, and eventually turn up in 
some scab shop, comforted only in denouncing equally the 
injustice of employers and the unfair discrimination of 
Unionists. It would be a charity undeserved by these semi- 
men, but due to good mechanics, if measures were instituted 
to procure for them employment better suited to their incli- 
nations and tastes. 

The less of them there are engaged at the business the 
better is it alike for both employer and journeymen. Other 
than these, all Union men are accomplished mechanics, and 
one such at a fair equivalent for his labor is worth to an 
employer a half dozen ‘‘incompetencies”’ at starvation 
wages. Neither is it a desideratum to establish harsh and 
unjust rules in workshops, as many have found to their 
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sorrow. We have known overriding employers refuse 
admittance to their shops to friends of journeymen in their 
employ, who had come long distances, and whose time 


would not permit their remaining until after working hours. . 


This is carrying ‘‘ shop discipline,’’ the boast of so many 
injudicious as well as tyrannical employers, to an extre- 
mity that makes it an insult that no honest journeyman, 
conscious of his manhood, will quietly brook. For be it 


| remembered, a journeyman is a man, if he does ply the 
_ sledge or shove the plane, and, if he be a good mechanic, : 
he is just as well advised of that fact as is his employer, | 
and anticipating no difficulty in finding other employment 


for his labor, he will not ‘stand long upon the order of 
his going,’’ but he will ‘‘ pack up his duds,” and hie him- 


| self off to some other field where an honest heart and a 


willing arm is not held so much below par, even though 
that heart does palpitate "neath a rough jacket, and the arm 
is brown with the sweat of honest labor. Muinacity, no 
matter how pleasant a pastime it may be, and undoubtedly 
jS to some employers, is not always safe to indulge in. 
Employers who are continually resorting to threats of dis- 


_ missalif such and such a misdemeanor, trifling though it be, 


_ is repeated, are often taken at their word, unexpectedly and 
_ much to their chagrin, and. when too late, they find they 


_ Extravagance, of course, must be guarded against. 


have driven from their employ men whom it is not always 
easy to replace. Economy, when carried to extremes, 
ceases to be economy; very often it takes the ‘‘penny- 
wise and pound foolish ”’ shape. The would-be economist 
holds the six-pence so close to his eye that the dollar, but 
a little distance off, is unperceived. Patch- work and hash- 
work pays—in a horn. To economists of this particular 
kindwe can do no better than to offer this maxim—* where 
a man is swindled once he does’nt purchase a second time.” 
We 
have known the slightest deviation from the strictest eco- 
nomy in the shop to be met with immediate and severe 
rebuke, and, perhaps, punishment; while at the home 
of this careful (¢) man extravagance of the worst type 
ruled the hour. What is saved in the shop is more than 
overbalanced by the foolish expenditure allowed at home 
by an injudicious family head. 


A great many young men, immediately they become to 
be employers, consider it beneath their dignity to be found 
at the work bench. They consider themselves, as it were, 
transformed into creatures of a higher order. They must 
live in accordance with their positions. They must receive 
and prepare costly entertainments for their friends; a 
whole host of whom flock around them immediately they 
assume their position in the exclusive circle. Blinded by 
this to them novel mode of living, and the apparent homage 


| of the hangers on, ever ready ‘to drink of their wine, and 


sup of their meat,” they rush thoughtlessly into not only 


needless, but wicked extravagance, and a few short years 
finds them again at the bench, or the anvil, delving for a 
living, all the bright promises of the future ‘‘ nipped in the 
bud,”’ and in the hour of their adversity shunned by those 
who grovyelled to them when their tables were loaded with 
plenty, sadder and wiser, if not happier men. 

At some future time we shall have something further to 
say on this subject. We imagine now that we hear some 
of our readers, particularly those whom it would most 
benefit to regard what we have said, asserting as they finish 
perusing what we have written, that they are capable of 
taking care of their own business. Perhaps so, gentlemen, 
we do not presume to dispute your word; but if you pos- 


sess this much vaunted capability to conduct your busi- 


ness without the aid of ‘foreign intervention,” you cannot 
say nay to the’truth of what we have offered in a friendly 
spirit, ‘«a few words to beginners.” 


(C> We are afraid we shall be obliged to expose the 
names of certain persons who have acted as agents for the 
JOURNAL and failed to refund the money received for sub- 
scriptions. We shall regret very much the necessity of so 
doing, but see no alternative if we do not hear from them 
soon. The JouRNAL is published at so low a price that we 
can ill afford to lose the little we should receive for it. We 
trust this will be sufficient notice, and those interested will 
take heed, and at least let us hear from them.: 

The above notice was inserted in the July number of the 
JOURNAL, but our friends have failed to notice it, and we 
insert it again for their benefit. 

There are several who volunteered their services in 
collecting for us amounts due on subscriptions; believing 
them to be honest we entrusted them withit. If misfortune 
has overtaken them, and they have been obliged to use 
our money, they should at least so inform us. With the 
last number we sent notices to several that their subscrip- 
tions were still unpaid; some of which have informed us 
they paid our agent, and we will be glad to be informed of 
any others who may have done so. 

While we recognize the receipt of those who have here-- 
tofore acted as our agents and friends, we warn all that 
hereafter moneys paid to any person for us other than those 
published as authorized agents, will be on their own 
responsibility. 


(> In an article headed «‘ Agrarianism,”’ a cotemporary 
makes a ‘fearful attempt” ata witticism. As Sam Wel- 
ler says, ‘‘ bein’ as we ’ave honly heyes,”’ we can’t see it, 
but we suppose there is some point init. For the chari- 
table conclusion that we are ‘‘insane,’”? we cannot but 
return our heartfelt thanks, regretting that we cannot 
reciprocate by a similar compliment. However, the time 
may come when the ‘reciprocity ” will not be all on one 
side. 
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SEWING MACHINES. 


Well do we remember when such a thing as a sewing 
machine was unknown ina trimming room, and when they 
were being brought into use in other departments of trade, 
the carriage-maker looked upon them with distrust, and 
only those who wished to get up cheap work used them. 
The journeymen were very much opposed to them, as they 
feared their introduction into the trimming room would 
prevent them obtaining steady employment. But as im- 
provements were made on them, and as their usefulness to 
the carriage-maker was plainly to be seen, they began 
gradually to be used by them; the prejudice of the jour- 
neymen gave way, and, to-day, we find it a serious objec- 
tion on the part of a ‘jour.,”’ taking a job, where there is 
no machine. The sewing machine has proved of great 
advantage to the employer, and no detriment to the “jour.” 
Among our first-class carriage factories, of the present 
day, but few are found without them. 

A question has been raised in some quarters, as to which 
is the best machine for our business? Judging from those 
generally found in the trimming room, it certainly must be 
a one-sided question, for about nineteen out of every twenty 
are ‘Singer’? machines. This arises from its peculiar 
adaptation to carriage or any kind of leather work, together 
with its durability and cheapness; there being no extra 
cost for finefinish. Everything being made neatand strong, 
we do not wonder at it being almost universally adopted 
by coach trimmers, and the time will come when for a 
coach shop, however small, to be without a «“ Singer,’’ will 


_ be considered very short sighted on the part of the manu- 


facturer. 


Thereis one improvement in connection with the ‘‘Singer”’ 
that is not as generally known as it should be. The im- 
pression has gone abroad that the ‘‘Singer’’ was not cal- 
culated for family sewing. There were several reasons, 
among which were: ‘It would not sew light materials ;” 
“Tt made too much noise,” &c. These objections were 
not unfounded, consequently other machines took the lead 
for family sewing. We confess we were much surprised 
on beng shown the “Improved Family Machine,” a few 
days since. The former objections being entirely removed, 
a handsome, light and durable machine is now fur- 
nished, that is outstripping all others in the market. One 
very important feature in these machines to the carriage- 
maker, doing a small business, is, that he can get a family 
machine, capable of doing his work for the trimming room, 
(with the exception of heavy patent-leather work ) and at a 
figure that will bear favorable comparison with any other 
first-class machine. 


We are glad to be able to keep before our readers the 
advertisement of the Singer Manufacturing Co. Wewould 


advise our friends in want of a machine for the house or 
Jactory, to call and see the Singer machine before pur- 
chasing. 


TRON MOLDERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, 


The ninth session of this, the finest Labor Organization 
upon the Continent, assembled in Toronto on the 8th inst., 
and after a harmonious session of seven days, they 
adjourned to reconvene in‘Philadelphia, on the 8th day of 
July. 1870. 


Much was accomplished during the sitting which will 
undoubtedly be conducive of great good to the organization. 
The Convention attested its confidence in the integrity and 
ability of their worthy President, Mr. Wm. H. Sylvis, by 
selecting him to continue to preside over their destinies for 
the next succeeding two years. Mr. Sylvis is undoubtedly 
the best selection they could possibly have made. We have 
had a personal acquaintance with him for a number of 
years, and can bear cheerful testimony to the fact that no 
man within the jurisdiction of their organization, either 
would or could more faithfully or energetically labor solely 
for the benefit of the organization. Much of the success 
which their Union has attained, is to be attributed to the 
patience and perserverance of Mr. Sylvis, and our earnest 
wish is that he may continue to be the directing head of the 
institution, until he shall have grown gray in their service, 
and they prosperous beyond precedent under his leader- 
ship. 

The Convention decided to hold hereafter their sessions 
biennially, a measure which will result in incalculable 
benefit. They will save sufficient by dispensing with one 
session to pay the expenses of their next. They will have 
been working under their laws sufficiently long to judge 
understandingly whether changes will be beneficial, or to 
the contrary. They have reduced their monthly tax to 25 
cents ; have decided that a Union voting to sustain a sister 
Union making application to strike, votes at the same time 
to tax its members 5 per cent. This will materially lessen 
the number of strikes. for which employers and jour- 
neymen alike will be grateful to the voluntary Repre- 
sentatives. 

They have adopted a law levying a tax of $5.00 per year 
upon their members. The fund thus created to be used for 
the establishment of co-operative foundries. These and 
other measures equally as important and beneficial, received 
the willing assent of the delegates at the Convention, and 
assures us that their Union is still on the “‘ forward march.”’ 
The [. U. has been permanently located at Philadelphia, 
and will at an early day become an incorporated institution, 
under the title of the Iron Molders’ International Co-ope- 
rative and Protective Union. 
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ATTENTION, 

Ws feel gratified at the confidence reposed in us by so 
large a number of our subscribers in entrusting us with the 
purchase of materials for them. And while we would 
cheerfully do all in our power to render them service, we 
are obliged to remind them that in ordering from our price 
list and sending the money, there is generally an extra charge 
for. boxing and sometimes for drayage; and frequently ar- 
ticles are sent for to be sent by mail when just the amount 
of money to pay for the article is sent, and probably the 
postage will be from 20 to 30 cents. We have volunteered 
to attend to their orders free of charge, but it comes a little 
too heavy when we are required to pay out money as well 
as lose time. We might say the same respecting letters of 
inquiry. It would be a small matter for each to enclose a 
stamp where they expect a reply, while a neglect to do so 
entails upon us a very heavy expense. We are willing to 
serve you to the best of our ability, but we ask that you 
meet the necessary expense when for your benefit alone. 


Des 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS. 


FALL STYLE, 1868. 


Puate No. 32. PuaitapeLpnta PuysiciaAn’s BROUGHAM. 
—By request from several subscribers, we present this new 
and beautiful design of a two-spring brougham, and think 
ijt will be accepted by our patrons as well adapted to the 
wants of the medical fraternity. This style of vehicle is 
well adapted to all kinds of weather. Width of body, 3 
feet 2 mches on the seat; doors to swing inside. The 
mouldings will be placed on the standing, lock and hinge 
pillars, instead of door. Drop light in the front. Under- 
neath the light a recess cut, sufficient for the reins for 
driving. Axles, 1$ inches; hubs, 43 inches diameter: 
spokes, 1} inches ; tire, 1 by 4 inch; back spring, 4 plates, 

+ inches, 38 long; front spring, 3 plates, 14 inches, 36 
long, 10-inch opening. Trimming, leather. Painting, 
black, striping to fancy. Height of wheels, 3 feet 6 inches 
and 4 feet 1 inch. 


PuiatEe No. 33. York Buaey.—This style we have 
been solicited to present, and would say it is our intention 
to give styles adapted to all parts of the country. The 
corners of body and seat are round, also the corners of 
boot. Width of seat to take 3 feet 6 inches bows. The 
rocker concaved, also the body below the belt. Axles, 1 
inch ; hubs, 44 inches diameter ; spokes, 1 1-16th inches; 
tire, 1 by 3-16th inches. Trimming, either blue or gray 
cloth. Painting, black. Height of wheels, 3 fect 10 inches 
and 4 feet 2 inches. 


Prats No. 34. Four-sear Swettep Bopy Siriga.— 
As a solicitor of public favor, we present this design of a 


sleigh, and think it cannot be but well received. Our 
object is to place them in the hands of the builder in time, 
and shall continue other designs the coming month. In 
dimensions, all that is necessary is the side view to an ex- 
perienced builder. Width of seat from 30 to 32 inches. 
Painting: panels, French gray bordered with blue; run- 
ning part. gray with blue. Trimming, red plush, blue 
plush or scarlet. 


Puiate No. 35. Porttanp Currer.— We are indebted 
to Mr. H. Van Heosen, of Albany, for this and another 
design which we shall give in the coming month. This is 
round cornered, back and front; 30-inch seat; track, 39 
inches. Body painted black, the belt between the two 
mouldings, bismarck, with fine gold stripe; running-part 
light carmine, striped with gold. Trimming: red plush. 


Ce 


(C= Having been frequently written to respecting the 
purchase of carriage wheels that can be relied upon, we 
have made the necessary arrangements with parties in 
whom we have the utmost confidence, and persons order- 
ing, through us, first class wheels, need have no fears of 
their failing to give satisfaction. Carved or plain carriage 
parts of all kinds will be furnished according to order, 
and none but first quality of timber used. Knowing that 
a well made wheel is the most important part of a carriage, 
we have taken considerable pains to have our orders filled 
by reliable and competent workmen. The wheels will all be 
made to order, and our friends will bear with us if their’ 
orders are, in some instances, a few weeks in getting filled. 
All kinds of carving done in the best manner. 


Poe 


MACKENZIE BROTHERS. 


Our readers will notice the enterprise of the above named 
firm, in the extended manner in which they are making 
themselves known to the readers of the JouRNAL. Being 
among the first to insert their card among our adyertise- 
ments, and keeping it there, and during the few months 
past having occupied a whole page in our JOURNAL, 
satisfies us that they are men fully alive to business, and 
who appreciate the opportunity of advertising in a work 
which circulates exclusively and so extensively among a 
class they wish to reach. Our personal acquaintance with 
them is but slight, having met them but once; but should 
we ever visit Baltimore again, we shall endeavor to make 
it more extended. To those in search of carriage mate- 
rials, we can confidently say that a call on M. & Bro., 222 
Baltimore street, Baltimore, Maryland, will result to their 
advantage, both by the cheapness and goodness of the 
articles bought; we can also insure a pleasant reception 
and social chat. 
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PILULADELPHIA PHYSICIAN’S BROUGHAM.—nHALF-INCH SCALE. 
Plate No. 32. See Page 244. 


FOUR-SEAT SWELLED BODY SLEIGH.—HAtLr IncH SCALE. 
Plate No. 83. See Page 244. 


IMPROVED YORK BUGGY.—HALF-INCH SOALE. 
Plate No. 84. See Page 244: 


PORTLAND CUTTER.—HALF-INCT SCALE. 
Plate No. 35. See Page 244. 
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objects of ornament to our streets, admired by silly, twad- 
dling ‘ sweet sixteens,’ and objects of ridicule to be laughed 
at or cursed by all sensible men and women, are at the 
wash-tub, scrubbing out a miserable existence, with little 
to eat and nothing to wear.” Is this true? Is it possible 
that creatures so despicable are allowed to live ? 

There is one thing about the dandy which we never could 
understand. He will sneak quietly into a ‘‘ lunch house,” 
in some small out-of-the-way street, where he is unknown, 
and after making a meal of the ‘delicate viands”’ there 
served up, he will resort to the Astor House, the St. Nicho- 
las or the Continental, and there drawing from his pocket 
the inevitable tooth-pick, he will stand from 12 M. to 1 
P. M. picking from his teeth the soup that has stuck be- 
tween them As explanatory of this, our ungenerous friend 
again comes in with a suggestion that they do so because 
they desire to create the impression that they have just 
dined <‘ off the best the house affords.” 

The dandy never knows the working girl, and if, per- 
chance, one should pass him, who was counted among his 
friends when his shirt bosom was not so spotless, nor his 
clothing so neat, the back of his coat and his evenly 
parted smoothly brushed hair, is all she sees of him. Not 
he, indeed! He dare not recognize her, ‘* What would 
Fitzherbert say?” Not to be too nice, they are several 
huckleberries below his persimmon. 

But our article grows lengthy, the subject being an un- 
interesting one. Seriously, however, the existence of a 
class of sap-heads is an evil; it may be an ineradicable 
one, but if it be within the possibilities to turn it to some 
account, surely he who inaugurates a measure or measures 
which will produce this much-desired result, will be de- 
serving of the thanks of all who hold despicable brainless, 
lazy, utterly selfish walking monuments of vanity as these 
dandies assuredly are. 


Correspondence. 


kia We do not hold ourselves responsible for the views of our corres- 
pondents ; but while we give a wide margin for the expression of oppo- 
site opinions, the language used must be respectful, and free from all 
personalities, and it will be our aim to guard the columns uf the Journal 
against anything of a scurrilous or slanderous nature. Care should be 
taken by correspondents to send manuscript written in a plain hand, and 
on one side of the paper only. In all cases the real name of the writer 
must accompany each communication, but it will be withheld from publi- 
eation when desired. 


For the Coach- Makers’ International Journal. 


STRAY STEPS OF A TRAMPING JOUR. 


CHAPTER FIRST.—NO.i2. 


Mr. Epiror.—In order to fulfill my promise made to 
you and the readers of the JourNnat, I again scratch 


“my head for the purpose of raking up some reminis- 
cences of the past, and the idea suggests itself of show- 
ing the present race of coach-makers a picture, now hap- 
-pily scarce, of some of the difficulties under which a 

| ¢tramping jour’’ labored some years back, when the chief 

difficulty was not how or where to earn money, at the 
but to get it after it was earned, and so, with this object 
in view, I will attempt to show our readers 


HOW I WORKED ON TICK FOR EXCHANGE, AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT. 


A short time after leaving old Joe, I heard of a job 
which I was told would suit me, as 1 was a single man and 
need not bein a hurry for getting my money regularly, and 
that the boss was a good. honest sort of a man, and 
what he owed he always had paid or settled for. Having 
' written to the boss, I received his answer arranging for 
wages, &c., so I started, per the Cincinnati and Detroit 
Xailroad, for Humphport, at which place the shop was 
situated, and where I ariived about three o’clock in the 
morning. It being so near another day I did not go to a 
hotel, but I practiced economy by staying around the sta- 
tion, anxiously worrying for daylight, and a square view 
of the location proposed as a stopping place for your 
‘‘tramping jour.’’ I say stopping, for I never stayed or 
settled in any place; I was, in fact. wedded to my nomadic 
life, and thoroughly independent life it was; if a place or 
employer did not suit me, why I ‘*up stakes’ and struck 
out for another ‘‘happy land of Canaan ”’ in the carriage- 
making line. 

While waiting at the depot for daylight and my future 
fortune, | entered into conversation with the watchman, 
and from him I learned the town was a very prosperous 
one, that every one in it was getting rich, that its popula- 
tion was fast increasing, and, consequently, real estate was 
very high, houses scarce and lots increasing in value every 
day ; and from what he said, I judged that his hooby was 
lots, and that speculating in lots was the principal busi- 
ness of the majority of the good people of Humphtown. 
About my employer he knew very little, except that he 
was doing well and owned a good many lots around town, 
and that he was an alderman, or town council, or some- 
thing of that sort. 

Daylight ended my confab with the railroad watchman, 
and also my impatience; so, carpet bag in hand, I sallied | 
forth in search of breakfast, and soon found it. Leaving 
my plunder in charge of the hotel clerk I went for the 
shop, which proved to be a fine large two-story frame 
building, with quite an imposing appearance, and I after- 
wards found out that its appearance did not belie the 
establishment; for, to tell the truth, I never before. or 
since, was so much imposed on as [ was in this establish- 
ment. [I soon introduced myself to the boss, and he 
appeared mighty glad to see me; he showed me around the 
building and introduced me to a few of the hands. He 
had two other painters at work, and appeared to be doing 
a first-rate business; he said he did not work himself, as 
he had too much outside business to attend to, and he was 
a little pompous while informing me that this property 
and a good deal more was his own; on the whole, the 
change from Joe’s crib to this suited me, and I agreed to 
go to work next day, which I did, and worked on until 
Saturday night. 
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When | went to the office for my money, the clerk sat 
at his desk with a small pile of pass-books before him, 
each book representing one of the workmen. ‘ How much 
time, sir?” asked the clerk. ‘‘Five days,’ answered I. 
«¢ Whatis your name, sir?” «Fred. Pumice,’ Tanswered. 
«Did you make any agreement with Mr. Lotsell (the boss) 
in regard to wages ¢’”’ ‘+ Certainly,” said I, ‘‘our agree- 
ment was that I should receive $2.25 per day.”” ‘Ah! 
then all right ; by the way, Mr. Lotsell recommended you 
to the house where you board, did he not ?’’ queried the 
Clerk. “‘ Why yes,” said I, «‘hedid,” ‘*Well” said he, «1 
will write an order for your board bill for this week, and 
the boss will make a permanent arrangement for the board 
item next week.” ‘+ But,’’ said I, “why not hand me the 
money, 1 can pay my own bills.” ‘ Ah! yes,” said he, 
“but you see that is not Mr. Lotsell’s way of doing busi- 
ness. Now, the party you board with happens to owe the 
boss an account, and as cash is, at present, rather scarce, 


p] 


-why the hands are sent there to eat out the account.” 


‘‘Oh! well,” said I, ‘if that is the case, it makes very 
little difference to me.”’ “ Well,’’ Mr. Pumice, said he, 
‘is there anything else I can do for you this evening; I 
amin a hurry; you see the rest of the hands are waiting 
to get settled with, so excuse me; good evening.” +‘ But, 
my dear sir,”’ said I, ‘- you forget to hand me the balance 
of my wages above the amount of this order for board.” 
«Ah! certainly,” said he, ‘‘if there is anything else you 
need this evening, please say so quick, and [ will write you 
an order.”’ ‘Then give me my money; for, upon my 
word, [am in as much of a hurry to get home as you 
are.”’ 


He leaned back in his chair and looked up at me, (T was 
standing.) ‘‘ Money!” said he, «money! ha! ha! ha! 
Well, that’s rich, money; why, my dear sir, I have no 
money for you; the boss does not pay off his workmen 
with money.” ‘Then,’ said I, losing patience and tem- 
per, ‘‘ what the —— does he pay them with; or does he 
pay atall 2?” +«Oh! certainly,” said he, «he pays with—”’ 
‘¢ What?” asked I, interrupting him. ‘ With orders,” 
said the clerk, ‘‘ orders, sir, on the different stores, hotels, 
bar rooms, billiard rooms, boarding houses, &c. Yes, sir,” 
said he, warmly, ‘Mr. Lotsell never failed to setéle up 
with any man who ever worked for him, and I venture to 
say, Mr. Pumice, that there is not a more solvent man in 
this city of Humphtown than our employer; and now, 
sir, if you want a pair of pants, or a hat, or a pair of 
shoes, or a shirt, or a gallon of genuine whiskey for Sun- 
day, just say so, if you please, and I will write you an 
order; [am authorized by the boss to do anything I can 
to make you comfortable, because he likes your work and 
yourself; so anything from a dose of salts to a privilege 
for a seat in church is at your disposal to the amount of 
what is due you, and even a little over if you need it bad, 
and I think that is very liberal.”’ «Oh, the d——I take 
Mr Lotsell, Humphtown and orders; 1 want my money, 
and if I cannot get that, why it,” said [, getting to a 
milder mood, “ iet’s «hev a gallon of genuine.’ I'll treat 
all hands, yourself included,,’ and, added I, mentally, «1 
will stick it out for awhile, and study this system of settling 
up, as practiced in Humphtown, and if they get ahead of 
Fred. Pumice they may call my great grand-father a bob- 
tailed Shanghai mud turtle. 

To be continued by yours, genuined, 
Frep. Pumice, 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 
HERALDIC PAINTING, 
BY J. Hl. T. 
[Continued from page 224,] 


As to the situation of colors; in this, great care Sg be 
taken that the purest and strongest be placed before or in 
front of the piece; and that the compound ones, which are 
to appear at a distance, be kept back by their force; the 
glazed colors, particularly, in the front rank. 

Colors are to the eye, what sounds are to the ear, tastes 
to the palate, or any other objects of our senses, are to 
those senses; and, accordingly, an eye that is delicate 
takes in proportionate pleasure from beautiful ones, and is 
as much offended with their contraries. 

Good coloring, therefore, in an ornament for a carriage, 
or any other picture, for [ am speaking of ornamental 
painting in general, is of great consequence, not only as it is 
a truer representation of nature, where everything is beau- 
tiful, but as administering a good degree of pleasure to the 
sense, the best that can be done is to observe nature. 

He that would color well, must practice much and have 
patience ; but even this will be in vain if he has not a good 
eye, in the sense that one is said to have a good ear for 
music; he must not only see well, but have a particular 
delicacy with relation to the beauty of colors, and infinite 
variety of tints. 

The most delightful thing for a new beginner, and from 
which he can profit much, is to paint flowers, not only 
because of their lustre, but also because they take up but 
little time to do them; for it is all pleasure and no trou- 
ble. You spoil other paintings by having some parts too 
large, or some too small; take an animal for instance, you 
get the head too large, the eye in anything but the right 
place, the nose too small, or the mouth too large, and so 
on of the other features. But the fear of these propor- 
tions never trouble the mind when you are about flowers ; 
for, except they are quite out of the way, indeed, you 
spoil nothing. You must, however, learn to copy a little 
exactly, work them after natural flowers, and search for 
their tints and various colors upon your pallet; a little 
practice will make you expert in this, besides learning 
you how to mix and arrange colors. 

When [ commenced these papers I only intended to give 
a few hints as to heraldic painting and the terms used in 
describing coats of arms, but I find that lam stretching 
into the subject of ornamental painting in general. I will, 
therefore, close by giving your readers the pedigree of 
Washington, which cannot fail to be interesting to all 
Americans for, although no mere prestige of birth can add 
to the lustre of a name so great, yet it is interesting to 
trace the ancestry of those we venerate, as it is pleasing 
to visit their birth places, and to possess some relic of them. 


PEDIGREE OF WASHINGTON. 


George Washington, as everybody knows, was born on 
the 22d of February, A. D. 1782. 

His great grand father came from England in the year 
1657; his grand-father was first of his famly bornin America. 

The family of Washington derives its descent from Wil- 
liam de Iertburn, Lord of the manor of Washington, in 
the county of Durham, in the thirteenth century. 

John Washington, of Whitfield, seems to have been the 
first of the descendants of William de Hertburn who 
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assumed the local name of Washington, which his descen- 
dants have since retained. 

Robert of Warton, his second son, married Margaret, 
daughter of Robert Kitson, Esq., in the reign of Henry 
VII., and left issue. 

Lawrence, styled of Nurthampton and Gray’s Inn. He 
had grants of land of Sulgrave in the thirtieth year of the 
reign of Henry VIII. He married Anna, daughter of Sir 
Richard Stanley, Kt., and left issue. 

John, who died in the third year of the reign of King 
Edward VI. He left issue. 

George of Sulgrave, who married Eleanor, daughter and 
heir of John Hastings. 

As the descendants of this marriage are entitled not 
only to quarter the arms of Hastings, but other arms of 
illustrious families, I give the pedigree of Eleanor Hastings. 


HASTINGS. 


Eleanor was the daughter and heir of John Hastings, 
son of the Hon. Sir Edward Hastings, of Leicester Abbey, 
by Barbara, daughter and co-heir of Sir William Devereux, 
of Mireval Abbey, County Warwick. Sir Edward was 
the fourth son of Francis, second Earl of Huntingdon, K. 
G., by Catharine, daughter and co-heir of Henry Pole, or 
De la Pole. Lord Montagu, whose mother was Margaret, 
Countess of Salisbury, daughter and heir of George Plan- 
tagenet, Duke of Clarence, brother to King Edward IV. 


- and King Richard III. by Isabel Nevil, daughter and co- 


heir of Richard Nevil, Earl of Warwick, the king-maker. 


PLANTAGENET. 


George, Duke of Clarence, was son of Richard Duke of 
York, by Cicely Nevil, who was son of Richard, Karl of Cam- 
bridge, by Anne, daughter of Roger, Earl of March ; who 
was son of Edmund, Duke of York, by Isabella, daughter 
of Peter of Castile; who was son of King Edward ILI. of 
England, by Phillippa of Hainault; who was son of King 
Edward II., by Isabella, daughter of Philip-le-bel of 
France; who was son of King Henry I[1I., by Eleanor, 
daughter of Raymond, Count of Provence; who was son 
of King John, by Isabella of Angouleme; who was son of 
King Henry IL. by Elinor of Aqultaine; who was son 
to Geoffrey, Count of Anjou, by the Empress Maude, 
widow of Henry IV., Emperor of Germany, and daughter 
and heir of King Henry I., by Maude, daughter of Mal- 
colm III., of Scotland, who was third son of William the 
Conqueror, by Matilda, daughter of Baldwin, the fifth 
Earl of Flanders. 

George Washington, of Sulgrave, left issue. 

John, fourth son, who emigrated to America in the year 
1657. In 1654, he married Jane, daughter of Sir Hugh 
Wallace of Bucks. He left issue. 

Lawrence, of Bridges’ Creek, County Westmoreland, 
Virginia, who married Anne Pope, and left issue. 

Austin, of Bridges’ Creek, who, by his second wife Mary, 
daughter of Colonel Ball, left issae— 

George Washington, first President of the United States 
of America. The quarterings in Washington’s arms are: 

1, Washington; 2, Hastings; 3, De la Pole; 4, Plan- 
tagenet; 5, Ancient Arms of Scotland; 6, Mortimer, 
Earl of March; 7, Nevil; 8, Montagu; 9, Beauchamp ; 
10, Devereux. 

Those who wish to study heraldry can find all the aids 
to it, and the information they desire, in the first volume 
of «‘Berry’s Heraldry.” 


In the second volume, they will find a Dictionary of 
Arms, containing the family names of hundreds of thou- 
sands entitled to bear arms, with the arms annexed to the 
names. The third volume consists of plates, giving the 
collars, stars, ribbons, &c., of the various orders of knight- 
hood. 

There are also other complete works on heraldry: Guil- 
lim’s, Edmonson’s, Burke’s Armory, Book of the Landed 
Gentry, &c. 

There was published in New York, a few years ago, ‘A 
Hand-Book of Heraldry, by T. W. Gwilt Mapleson, Esq., 
from which I have quoted. It was published by subscrip- 
tion, and is very scarce. 

Ornamental carriage painters can find books on heraldry 
in any large public library, and they will find both plea- 
sure and profit in the study of them. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


CASTLE GARDEN IN THE TRIMMING SHOP, No, 2. 


VIEWING THE QUESTION THROUGH A PAIR OF IMPROVED 
EMPLOYERS’ EYE-GLASSES, SHOWING THE CONSEQUENCES 
OF THE SYSTEM TO THE EMPLOYER. 


In my last I endeavored to show the public and the 
journeymen what the effect of the ‘‘sweat system ”’ is and 
would be to them. I exposed some, but not all, of its 
private iniquities; I pulled off the ‘‘kiver,”’ and left its 
bareness pretty fairly open to criticism, but not all of it. 
Still, enough to show what a foul monstrous evil we had 
lurking in our midst; but, before 1 have finished the sub- 
ject, 1 trust to be able to show very plainly that this 
‘sweating ”’ is the more injurious to the employer than it 
even is to the ‘‘jours,’’ and that both classes would be 
benefitted by taking measures to abolish it at once and 
forever. 

The employer who ‘‘sweats"’ out his work must be 
aware that the contractor’s hope for making money is 
based on the extra SPEED with which the work can be 
turned out, or that he must turn out an equal amount of 
work, with fewer or cheaper hands. He (the employer) 
knows that he has forced the ‘sweater’ to take one or 
other these means. Well, then, ‘speed,’ how is that to 
be reached? First, by extra drivings of the men; forcing 
them into a GALLOP, and keeping them at it, giving them 
no time for consideration or study in regard to how the 
very expensive and costly material used in the trimming 
ought to be cut or economized. Putting one workman 
against another, and, if possible, giving each the same class 
of job to trim, and about at the same time commencing. 
One man sees that he is expected to keep up with the 
other; the other knows that his ‘‘ end of the line” must 
be kept up, that it will not do to allow the first man to 
get ahead of him. So the racing is inaugura‘ed, each tries 
to be ahead; every little trick of trade, every short cut, is 
taken advantage of; the work is slopped wherever and 
whenever it can be covered up from the boss’ view, (that 
suits the ‘‘sweater,’’) and each is in such an infernal hurry 
to get done, ahead of his rival, that when the srock is to 
be cut they have no time to think of economy in material. 
No, sir, economy in time is what they are after now. The 
boss cannot tell how much stock is being used, but they 
know the «‘lynx-eyed sweater ’’ is watching how much of 
HIS STOCK (the time of the men,) is being: used up; they 
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know he don’t care a straw how much material they use 
so they rush through, and the way the expensive and 
costly goods are slashed into is a caution. 

With a whole piece of cloth on the bench, number one 
is about to cut into it. Suppose we watch him for a 
moment, (the ‘sweater’ won't;) he is about to cut off a 
piece for his head lining, he makes a dive by guess at the 
top, then at the goods with his rule, and then see him 
wollop the big shears intu it, four or five inches even 
beyond his guess measure. Rip she goes; it is too big; 
he will tear off a foot or so when it is in, and chuck the 
piece under the bench or into his drawer; it will do for 
rub-rags for the painter. And now, when he is cutting 
out his leather, of course, you say, he will study whether 
it will cut best this way. or by turning it over, or, perhaps, 
by reversing the leather. ‘‘Go way, foolish white man, 
he ain’t got time to be foolin’ dat way.” No, sir; he 
slashes the big scissors into it again; if the piece is too 
big, ‘‘why let her rip;’’ the boss can get twenty cents a 
pound for the scraps, so it is all right. Hurry up is the 
word, and damn the expense, so says the ‘‘ sweater,”’ and 
so says the ‘<sweater’s’’ workmen, but the boss’ pocket 
will soon begin to squeal. 

Then, again, the class of men, I cannot call them work- 
men, which comprise the great majority of the hands in 
the ‘‘ sweat shop ;”’ men from other trades, or men without 
trades at all; men picked up in ‘Castle Garden,”’ or in 
emigrant boarding houses; men without any definite idea 
of what they are doing, except to follow a few directions 
from the ‘‘ head genius” of the branch. How can they 
be expected to know anything about the rules or system of 
cutting as practised by experienced mechanics, (trimmers ?) 
What do they know about the most economical method of 
doing this or that? They are merely experimenting at a 
business they know nothing about, (mighty dear experience 
for the bess.) They are told to do a thing just this way, 
and to hurry up with it. It is explained to them for a 
minute or two in German or English, mostly the former. 
The cloth or leather is put into their hands, and the way 
they take the profits out of English broadcloth, at $4.50 a 
yard, or leather at 30 cents per square foot, is a ‘‘ worser 
caution’ than before, and thus the leather scraps accumu- 
late by the very hundreds of pounds, to be sold at 15 or 20 
cents a pound to some one of the ‘‘ shoemaking trimmers,” 
who have gone into the wholesale manufacture of children’s 
cacks, and the beautiful rub-rags, four and five-ply thick, 
with which the painters will smooth the panels, would 
seriously ruffle the boss’ temper, if he knew it. 


Now, it has astonished me to think how any man, of 
ordinary business capacity, can allow such a system to 
continue, with its plain defects and its enormous extra 
cost exhibited under his very nose for months, and not end 
it at once and forever ; he certainly must be blind to busi- 
ness light, or eige! infatuated, because the ««sweat system ”’ 
relieves him from a very little trouble. Did you ask, is 


there no remedy for this fearful waste of the stuck in the | 


trimming room? [ plainly answer, no, sir, while the 
piratical system is continued. You rorcg the «sweater ”’ 
into a position, and, in spite of you, he will get money out 
of it at your expense, and also at the expense of the good 
skilled mechanics of the trade, who were and are compelled 
to walk idle, or get into some other way of earning a living, 
while, by your system, their places are filled by a pack of 
botches, or by ‘‘ Castle Gardenites,”’ three-fourths of whom 


are, (as I said in No. 9 of this Journat,) shoemakers, 
tailors, mattress-makers, dilapidated harness-makers, and 
bird-cage makers. 

Truly, this is a nice crowd to give carte blanche among 
valuable trimming goods, and the remedy for all this I will 
show you very likely in my next, when I will give this 
subject another ventilating that will bring the tears to the 
eyes of the victimized employers, and the foully-wronged 
injured workingmen, who walked the streets last winter 
with scanty clothing on their backs, and with empty 
stomachs and pockets, only because this outrage, alike on 
boss and men, was in existence; and fully satisfied that its 
days are numbered, I am, yours, 

93 in the shade and B. IL1Nover. 


Austwers to Correspondents. 


_E. R., DUNNVILLE, Canapa.—A heavy creasing wheel 
will cost you here about $5. 

S. F. H., Vermont, [Lru.—Sent you by express to Lew- 
iston, varnish and name plates, as ordered. Hope they 
may reach you safely. 

C. A. B., Mt. Puzasant, lowa.—Harland & Son’s var- 
nish is at present not in market; will be sent as soon as 
received. Accept thanks for offer to do all you can for our 
JOURNAL. 

S. G. C., Hamuiin, N. ¥Y.—Your draft was received all 
QO. K., and JouURNALS sent you. 

L. C., LeavenwortH, Kansas.—We forwarded to you 
your JOURNALS. We are sorry we could not furnish all 
the back numbers. 

W. C. and J. L., Petatuma, Cat.—We sent JOURNALS 
as soon as order was received. Shall be happy to hear 
from the shore of the Pacific at any time. We are glad to 
state that our subscription list in California is increasing. 

D.S., Totepo, O0.—Letter received and contents noted ; 
change made as desired. Hope you may like your new 
home. 

S. H., Orance, O.—Communication received; will an- 
swer in next number. 

J.H.T., Coaqua Faris, 0.—Do not know of any work 
of the kind you desire, but will inform you by mail if we 
find one. 

A. D., Forsyta, Ga.—Second hand heaves, the kind 
you wish, are hard to find, most of them being too heavy. 
Will write you the price of new one. 

G. A. P. & Son, Cosnocton, 0.—Remittance received 
all right. The best varnish brush we know of is Thum’s 
half elastic brush. . Will write more particularly in a few 
days. 

W.C.M. & Co., Catraraucus, N. Y.—Goods sent as 
ordered. Many thanks for subscribers to JOURNAL. 

S. & S. BaRNESvVILLE, Ga.—We can and do furnish 
printed envelopes, letter and bill-heads with cut on them, 
as low or lower than can be had elsewhere. Your order 
will be promptly attended to. 

J. K. 8S. & Co., Cincinnati, 0.—There will be some 
changes made in the new volume of the JouRNAL. It will 
be enlarged and otherwise greatly improved. Will send 
prospectus as soon as out. 
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Aencil, Aale & Square, 


D. BOARD, EDITOR. 


PART FIFTH. 
BY A PRACTICAL CARRIAGE ARCHITECT. 


The present diagram represents the side elevation and 
cant of the medium Clarence body, plate 29, Vol. LiL, 
No. 10. Side elevation being complete, you will give 44 
turn under. Measure 14 inches from the face of the 
standing pillar, which is the thickness of the bottom side, 
fur bolting of the step, after the doors are cut through. 
Draw perpendicular line C.. Width of the body is 54 
inches; measure 27 inches, being half the width from 
centre line A, on hinge pillar line H, and line N, which is 
the establishment of the two points for line G. With 
your dividers, place one point on perpendicular line EK, 
the other on C; having this space, place one point on 
the pricks already made, for the establishment of the 
two points for line G, which you can prick towards the 
centre line, which is the establishment of the two points 
for line D—this being the face of the bottom side on the 
cant. Lay your straight edge at these two points, and 
draw line D. You willsee by this we have not contracted 
the body, giving as much room on the front as the back 
seat, in order to seat four persons comfortably. Measure 
14 inches from line D on line F; this also establishes the 
third point for line G, and for the completion of the roof- 
rail pattern, which you can make and mark off. ‘The 
cheat lines the same as heretofore explained. 

You will perceive by the cant, this is a round corner 
instead of a circular front; the former preferable to the 
latter, giving more seat room. ‘The latter haying the 
richer appearance. Continue the sweep that forms the 
round corner from line G. as represented in the diagram 
This front has two round corner quarter lights, and a 
sliding light up and down in the centre. Lay out for the 
width of the boot, which is 32 inches, half the width 
being 16 inches, as explained in our last. In laying out 
this class of work, great care should be taken in the side 
elevation, as well as the cant, as one of the surest signs 
of a good mechanic is his exactness. If he has the 
faculty of producing the side elevation and cant correctly, 
and of turning out work finished to a hair, or can fit a 
joint or a bearing to a nicety, then he may be set down 
as a skillful workman. 

Iam prompted to these remarks by noticing the so- 
called cant of a coupe body, given in the monopoly. 
Such a cant would certainly lead the body-maker into 
trouble. If the body was swept to that cant, you would 
have the back pillar entirely cut off at the top, therefore 
not leaving anything for the framing of the top rail into, 
or for glueing the top back panel. 

A writer in the same publication objects to our man- 
ner of constructing a round corner, without giving the 
complete manner of construction, as was published in 
the December number of the JouRNAL, which says: 
‘cafter the back panel is glued on, proceed and cut the 
corner off, and glue on the corner block. Now you are 
ready for rounding off, and lightening out the inside. In 
lightening out, you almost entirely cut off the corner 
block, leaving but a short distance where it crosses the 
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joint of the shoulder running parallel with the grain. 
The panel being 3 inch round the corner top of the bottom 
side, this manner of construction makes a durable job.”’ 
To which the writer in that publication objects, who says: 
‘«¢the corner block should be halved on to the bottom side. 
This will give a joint that the grain of the panel will cress, 
making a corner securely bound together.”” In this man- 
ner his objection is only obviated in part of the side panel. 
The bottom side, which is 14 thick after the beveling, will 
not allow over # inch lap on bottom side, without weakening 
it too much, leaving the balance of the shoulder of the 
sorner block parallel with the grain of the back panel. In 
this manner of construction, there can only be produced 
a stub-round corner, without cutting into the joint; and 
in lightening out the inside to make a sweep into the side 
panel, you cut off a portion of the lap, leaving the end 


wood for the water to penetrate and soak the panel loose. 
The writer adds: ‘it is preferable to hollow the inside of 
the corner block before putting it on to the bottom side.” 
This can be objected to, as it leaves no solid surface for 
the handscrews, in griping up, and when the glue is ap- 
plied to the feather edge, will most certainly curl from the 
panel, and will not make solid work, or work that one 
could be responsible for. 

It is preferable where the corner block is lapped to the 
bottom side, to form a double lap on to the bottom side and 
end bar, bringing it to 3-16th of an inch at the edges of 
the lap, and 3 at the corner. Or cut the corner off on an 
angle, and the corner block in like manner. This way 
you can produce a better round corner, at the same time 
the shoulder on the inside covering the lap, to prevent the 
water from soaking and loosening the panels. 


Hammer, Sledge and Anvil. 


V. ULCAN, EDITOR. 


How to Find the Right Sweep and Proper Width for 
Side and Dash Fenders. 
PART IN, 
We present to our readers, in this concluding part, an 


elaborate design for a calash on eight springs. with iron 
reach, for which we have introduced some new features for 
applying fenders, instead of the round edges. We have 
broken or square corners, a fashion, as in many other de- 
tails, of late come into vogue. This design answers for a 
dickey attached or detached. 

Fig. 1.—The back-stay of the seat rests in a socket 
secured to front top bar of the body. In fitting the fender, 
the bolts holding the heel-board and loop-arm together, 
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must be kept out, and pins stuck in their place, so as to 
take the seat off, and draw the fender out while finishing 
it. The lamp-stem runs through a hole cut into the leather 
or covering. If intended to drive a la postilion, you take 
off the seat, together with the loop-arm, for which purpose 
you will secure said stay with the proper ornamental bolts. 
The back fender is square, and screwed to the first top bow. 
This is borrowed from the mode of door fenders or claren- 
ces, and is very stylish for an elaborate finished calash. 

Fic. 2.—Represents a half-top view, and gives you the 
proper width and the exact outiine. By measuring after 
the half-inch scale, you will find that the wheels are covered, 
taking a 5 feet 10 inch track. 


Putty-Ainate and Baint-Drush. 


P. ALETTE, EDITOR. 


Mr. Eptror:—I would be obliged if you would answer 
the following questions: 

Ist. Will it injure a body, in filling, to let it stand in the 
weather for a few days ? 

2d. What is the best dryer for lake colors? I use sugar 
of lead, but it pips or draws the varnish, What is the 
cause of this ? 

3d. How is the gilding on carriage parts done in the 
East; with gold-leaf, bronze or gold-paint? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


If Subscriber meant to ask, if the wind or sun would 
have an effect upon the paint, we answer, the only effect, 
if the body is properly filled up, will be to harden it, which 
is an advantage. If the body is made properly, and of 
seasoned lumber, we cannot imagine how it will injure it. 

In answer to second question, in painting lake, or, in- 
deed, all warm colors on panels, the best mode to preserve 
their brilliancy is to mix in yarnish, using a little drying 
japan and turpentine, to thin with. The pitting is caused 
by the sugar of lead and oil. 

Question third. There is but one way of doing gilding 
properly; stripe with sizing, and put on gold-leaf. This 
will stand the test of time. Some use, instead of gold- 
leaf, bronze, made of pure gold—put on sizing, using the 
bronze, with a piece of chamois leather. ‘There is a prepa- 
ration called imitation gold bronze, put on same way, and 
another preparation called gold-paint, used same as striping 
color. All these ways are practiced in the Kast. 

But where a good job is expected, gold-leaf is the only 
thing used, as all other modes fail, showing (at least to the 
practiced eye) from the moment it leaves the shop that they 
are only imitations. We have been more than once sur- 
prised to see a job turned out of some of our best factories, 
where all the skill of the painter has been exhausted, with 
the exception that it had the imitation gold-stripe, making 
a job look as if the boss had discovered, when the painter 
got as far as striping, that he was not getting paid enough 
to do it right. 

Mr. Epiror:—Through you and your valuable JourRNAL, 
we wish to ask how to fill in bodies for polished work, and 
how to go on and complete the entire job in painting and 
polished work? My way of polishing don’t please my 


taste, it takes too long. Also, inform me where I can get 
‘«‘The Book of Three Hundred Receipts?” Answer and 
oblige. 8,3, 7; 


In answering this correspondent, we must necessarily go 
back to the days when we were apprenticed, to the time 
when English or finishing varnish was unknown. Very 
well do we remember how we have labored at a coachee or 
chariot body, until we succeeded in getting a gloss on the 
panels; and with what satisfaction we used to view the 
job, and how, when English varnish first began to be used, 
how we used to poo! poo! it, but at last we had to admit 
that there was a varnish that made a much superior finish 
than any polish we were ever able to get by rubbing. I 
was not aware it was still practiced, but as it is ours to 
give information where and when asked, we will proceed 
to paint and varnish a body for polishing. 

Prime the body with white lead and oil, with just enough 
drying japan to dry in twenty-four hours; then sand paper 
and give lead, half oil and half turpentine ; putty up and 
give lead, nearly all turpentine, or one-third oil. The 
body is now ready for filling. If ochre is used, mix three- 
fifths rubbing varnish and two-fifths drying japan; add 
one pound white lead, in oil, to every three pounds of 
ochre. Put on four or five coats, and rub with lump 
pumice stone; after rubbing, wash carefully, and next day 
sand paper. Put on coat of lead, mixed with nearly all 
turpentine. When dry, look over the body; if it needs 
putty, do it now, and face the body with lump pumice 
stone; sand paper with fine worn sand paper, and put on 
color; if to be black, mix stiff, one-half oil and one-half 
drying japan, using turpentine to thin with. I prefer 
English drop black ; if put on properly, two coats will be 
suffcient—now put on varnish. The first coat put in 
black enough to stain the varnish; let stand three or four 
days, and rub with pumice stone, using a woolen cloth; 
wash carefully, and put on another coat. Repeat until you 
get four coats varnish, and let the body stand one or two 
weeks, always recollecting to use American varnish that 
will dry hard, as none of the finishing varnishes will bear 
a polish by rubbing. In polishing, first use pumice stone 
ground fine as possible—rub the body all over, and wash 
well. Next use rotten stone, which has been ground fine; 
this will take out all scratches that may be in the varnish. 
Wash off carefully, and put the gloss on with linseed or 
sweet oil, and dry off with flour and a soft piece of silk. 

We have never heard of the book you speak of, and do 
not know where it can be got. 


Mr. Eprror:—Please to answer the following questions: 

Ist. How to mix lamp-black to paint a common buggy 
(black) or carriage part, so that it will dry quickly and be 
durable ? 

2d. How to mix a bright red for a two-horse wagon 
gearing, so it will dry quickly and be durable. 

3d. How to mix striping, for both broad and fine lines, 
and to use with the pen? 

4th. What kind of pencil to use for both broad and fine, 
and how to obtain or make fine pencils ? 

5th. After the color is all on a body, what kind of a 
coat to apply next, and how to apply it, and the number 
of coats to make it ready to cut down? By answering the 
above questions, you will greatly oblige. ASP T 
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Question Ist. To mix lamp-black so as to put on one 
coat a day, mix one-fifth drying japan, two-fifths oil and 
two-fifths turpentine; this will require varnishing to give 
it a gloss. 

Question 2d. We use Chinese or English vermilion. 
Mix stiff in oil, adding japan to make it dry over night, 
thinning with turpentine; the last coat we put in varnish. 

Question 3d. Mix your color in oil, using sugar of lead 
as a dryer; or, if you have none, use japan—thin with 
turpentine. We have never seen a pen that would stripe 
a broad stripe. 

Question 4th. Weuse both camel hair and sable pencils. 
Fine line pencils can be obtained at same place that broad 
ones are piocured at. If too large, cut off some of the 
hair. You can make them on a stick by pointing and 
splitting, putting the hair in the split and tying with thread, 
cutting away the Joose hair. 

Question 5th. When you get your body covered well, 
put on varnish, with a little color in it, and when dry it 
will be ready for cutting down with pumice stone, and be- 
fore putting on a coat of varnish, it is necessary to cut 
down each coat. 


Dear Str:—Please inform me the cost of striping pens. 
How many composeaset? Whether they will stripe broad 
as well as narrow; also, whether they can be used on 
gearing as well as beds; the price of the best varnish 
brush for putting on finishing varnish? Let me know, 
also, how bronze is mixed for striping. Ai Ge. Bi 

Striping pens can be purchased for $1.25. There are 
none for broad striping. Carriage pens cost $2.50. We 


have never tried them, and cannot say whether they answer | 


or not. 
$1.50. Bronze is put on with a piece of new chamois 
leather. Mix sizing, and stripe with it, and when it is 
tacky dip the chamois in the bronze, and apply by passing 
over the striping. 


Shears, Needle and Cach-Aammer. 


" T. ACKS, EDITOR. 


I said in my last that I was experimenting on an im- 
provement for keeping the leather from caving in between 
the bows, and proposed giving the result in this number of 
the JourRNAL, but I must ask your forbearence until next 
month, as circumstances, over which I had no control, 
prevented my finishing up what I had in hand; in fact, 
the Fourth of July is a great day in America, and more 


especially so in Gotham, and I have no hesitation in statin: | 


it as my opinion, that any one of our brothers, who visited 
this village on that glorious anniversary, will unhesitatingly 
agree with me when I say that it was mighty hard to stay 
in a workshop for that week, but next month I will offer 


our readers the result, and trust that it may be a successful | 


one. 
To finish the Head Lining of a Close-top on the Slat Iron 
Prop. 


This is, perhaps, an apparently simple thing and easily 


done, and so it is; but to do it better and stronger than | 


A finishing brush for varnish will cost about | 


heretofore may be and is a very uSeful idea. Now we all 
know that about the very first place a head lining gives 
out is at and around the slat iron prop, according to the 
old method of finishing at that point, and trimmers are 
well aware that they have to repair oftener at this point 
than elsewhere. To obviate this,-instead of punching a 
hole in the head lining, then unscrewing the nut, taking 
off the bows, (which generally requires help,) to slip the 
punched lining over the prop, then screwing up the nut, | 
&e., I cut a piece of split leather to the shape of the inner 
half cf a roll-up top bow cap, the inside lined with the 
material of which the head lining is to be made, a hole is © 
cut in this large enough to slip over the shoulder of the 
slat iron prop, or on to it, between the shoulder and the © 
slat irons, the ends and lower part to be bound and stitched. 
It must be large enough to be nailed on the bck of the 
back bow and on the fiont of the front bow, and also a tack 
al the bottom of each of the other bows 

Next, when fitting my head lining, I mark the point of 
the prop iron, and the edge of the seat or rail to which the 
front lower edge of the head lining is to be nailed, and also 
the lower point of the front bow; then I cut the head 
lining from the point of front bow over the point of slat 
iron prop to the point of rail or seat to which the head 
lining is to be fastened. I then line with leather (pasted 
on,) a couple of inches over and above these points, and, 
when dry, I cut the head lining, 14 inches above the points 
indicated, to allow for the difference between the head 
lining as fitted on the outside of the bows and what it will 
drop when put inside: by this mcans there is scarcely any 
danger of the head lining wearing out on the front, or 
_ tearing away when the top is let down, as it often does if 


, tne prop-nut is screwed up too tight, or if the lining is net 
put in correctly. 


Inside view of the close-top, showing the half bow-cap 


finish. The dotted line is the shape to which the head 
lining should be cut, and which should be bound and 
stitched. 

Remember, if you want to have a straight welt (of 
leather) in the middle of roll, easy backs, or in a deep 
back, with a roll all around, use a piece of thin ratan 
instead of seaming cord. ‘Try it. and your welt will be 
smooth, and without the ugly tack marks, as in seaming 
cord welt. 

Having received so many inquirics where the machine 
for cutting the three-edge raisers can be bought. I have 
| made arrangements to furnish them to those who wish. 
| They are gotten up in good style. of brass or stecl. and can 
be carried in the pocket or tool box. See advertisement. 


| T. ACKS. 
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Selections. 


EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYED. 

Much of the disaffection between the employer and em- 
ployed which leads often to acrimonious and unpleasant 
disputes, might be avoided by a more generous interpreta- 
tion of the terms of the contract, specified or implied, be- 
tween them. In many cases, the employer makes his 
concern a disciplinary school, the pupils of which are to 
be drilled to become as mere machines as the mechanism 
they oversee or attend. A certain set of iron-bound rules, 
immutable and unchangeable as those of the Medes and 
Persians, is made to govern and control the help, with no 
opportunity for variation or adaptation to circumstances or 
person. The honest, conscientious workman finds himself, 
under this system, ranked with the careless, unjust and 
selfish man who would feel a pride in «getting ahead ” of 
his boss. 

All this is wrong. Certain rules must, of course, be 
made and observed in order to insure a uniformity of work 
and a proper division of duties ; but the rule that is necer- 
sary for him who, having no standard of right in himself, 
bows only to the law af force, is not the rule for the con- 
scientious workman anxious mainly to protect and insure 
the interests of his employers. In the contriving of rules 
for the governing of mechanical establishments, the cha- 
racter of the men employed should be considered. No man 
should have his sense of manliness crushed or impaired by 
being subjected to rules fitted only for the inmates of a 
penal institution. It not only injures him morally, but it 
deprives his employer of his best efforts, as he cannot and 
will not work coun amore, when he knows he is under 
espionage or suspicion. Let employers treat their men as 
men, and they will find it to be to their pecuniary advantage. 
Circumstances, alone, generally give them an advantage 
over their fellows.— Scientific American. 


COMING TO THE OITY. 


There appears to exist in all civilized lands a tendency 
on the part of the more energetic class of young men to 
gravitate to the cities and great centres of trade, and what 
Paris is to youth of the French provinces or the bordering 
districts of the Rhine. the city of New York is to those of 
the interior portions of our own and adjoining States, many 
of whom turn their faces hitherward with as much hope for 
the future and faith in their own destinies as swelled in the 
breast of Whittington of old when he hearkened afar off to 
the prophecying voices of the London bells, and this, too, 
in spite of the reiterated answering of the city press to 
every query, that the labor market is already over-stocked, 
and that the denizen of a rural home will find better pros- 
pects for his coming days by clinging to the paternal 
homestead than by daring the vicissitudes, always manifold 
and often crushing, attendant upon the comparatively 
artificial life of the metropolis. 

A prominent, although we believe it to be upon the whole 
a minor, cause of the continous influx of young men to the 
city, is to be found in the natural desire to ‘‘ see the world,”’ 
and to witness and participate in the pleasures and excite- 
ments which exist only where the aggregation of wealth 
and of numbers has multiplied the means of enjoyment; 
but the controlling reason will be found to consist, in most 


instances, in an opinion that the acquisition of wealth and 
the attainment of distinction may be secured to a far greater 
degree than is possible in narrower fields of exertion. and 
inasmuch as there is considerable foundation for this belief 
as well as much error, and misapprehension concerning the 
subject in hand, it should be treated with more carefulness 
and with a greater disposition to look at both aspects of 
the question, than is commonly found in the somewhat 
dogmatic counsels of those who generally give voice to the 
commonly expressed opinion. Our own remarks, although 
more or less applicable to men of most professions, are 
more especially designed for the eyes of the hundreds of 
young artisans to whom our pages come in the routine of 
village workshops. furnaces and forges, and of whom many, 
beyond a doubt, are thinking of the possible futures that 
may exist for them in the larger establishments of great 
industrial centres. 

As the principal point in the elucidation of the topic of 
which we are speaking, it should be understood that the 
most essential characteristic in the man who seeks to build 
his fortunes amid the crush and contending elements of a 
great city is to be able to do something, and to do it well; 
for he who excels, even in a limited sphere, will find open- 
ings for advancements, while he who possesses a variety of 
attainments, but is only moderately skilled in each, will be 
brought at every turn in direct collision and competition 
with others who, although far below him in real talent and 
general information, have attained an equal degree of 
excellence, or rather of mediocrity in their own trade or 
branch of business. This being the case, the moral is so 
plain as scarcely to need mention: let the machinist who 
would move to the city to find a field for a higher career, 
first make himself skillful in each one of the multifarious 
branches of work that come under his hand in a jobbing 
shop, in order that he may be able to adapt himself to any 
special variety that circumstances may lead him to adopt, 
and let him master well the principles of mechanical engi- 
necring, so that he may readily understand not only the 
mere construction and operation of the new machinery that 
will be brought tu his notice, but be able to appreciate and 
explain to others the why and wherefore of its proportions, 
the material of which it is made, and the uses to which it 
is put. By this means he will be able to overcome any 
of the inevitable obstacles and inconveniences arising from 
any want of special experience in the new field upon which 
heenters In like manner should the carpenter, the mason, 
or other mechanic strive for the attainment of a more than 
ordinary degree of excellence in his business, not alone in 
the mere manual operations thereof, but in hose theoretical 
branches which explain the scientific principles which 
underlie those operations. By this means he will be 
rendered capable of doing more and better work, and as a 
consequence will find greater opportunities of finding em- 
ployment at the outset and will receive greater remuneration 
when employment is secured, than if his capabilities were 
bounded by the ordinary duties of the shop. He will be 
capable of directing the labor of others, one of the most 
highly valued characteristics of a workman in manufac- 
turing establishments; and more than this. and it is a 
matter of no slight consequence, in view of the numerous 
vicissitudes of business, he will be able to retain his place 
in times of depression, when others of tess utility would be 
out of work. 


We believe that in this brief statement we have set forth 
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the only line of conduct which can be adopted with safety 
and success by the young mechanic who would leave a 
rural home to better his fortunes in the city; and if he 
follow this, adding to the essentials already mentioned, the 
equally important requisites of industry and sterling moral 
character, he can scarcely fail to achieve a far higher 
success than would attend his efforts in the comparatively 
restricted field of a country town. On the other hand, if 
he is wanting in any of the characteristics indicated, he 
should be cautious of a change, and let well enough, or even 
bad enough, alone; for in no place as in cities are men 
studied so closely, in no place do they find their level so 
quickly, and in no place is the great truth so often illus- 
trated, that success is the heritage of the strong in purpose 
and effort, in uprightness of conduct and loftiness of aim. 


I’VE BEEN THINKING, 


I’ve been thinking, I’ve been thinking 
What a glorious world were this. 

Did folks mind their business more, 
And mind their neighbors’ less. 

For instance, you and I, my friend, 
Are sadly prone to talk 

Of matters that concern us not, 
And other’s follies mock. 


T’ve been thinking. if we’d begin 
To mend our own affairs, 

That possibly our neighbors might 
Contrive to manage theirs. 

We’ve faults enough at home to mend— 
It may be so with others, 

It would be strange, if it were not, 
Since all mankind are brothers, 


Ob! would that we had charity, 
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THE SOLDIER’S TRUNK, 


The long-expected trunk has come— 
The name is on the cover; 

The soldier’s wardrobe is sent home— 
Our dream of hope is over! 

His little writing desk is here— 
We Sadly raise the cover; 

Here is his ‘“‘ Book of Common Prayer ;”’ 
We turn the pages over; 

Here is his paper, ink, and pen, 
And here is one fond token; 

We call to mind the where and when 
That tender work was spoken. 


The hand that packed that trunk is—where? 


h! echo answers: Where? 
Buried by foes or strangers’ care? 
By whom? and when? and where? 
How many hearts are aching now 
Within this solemn room! 
Lord, at thy footstool we would bow— 
Amen! ‘Thy will be done!” 


NOT ALL IN BRINGING UP. 


It isn’t allin bringing up, | 
Let folks say what they will; 

You silver-wash a pewter cup— 
It will be pewter still. 

E’en he of old, wise Solomon, 
Who said “ train up a child,’’ 

If I mistake not, raised a son, 
Gay, rattle-brained and wild. 


A man of mark, who fain would pass 
For lord of sea and land, 

May have the training of an ass, 
And bring him up full grand; 

May give him all the wealth of lore, 
Of college and of school 

Yet after all make him no more 
Than just a decent fool. 


Another, raised by penury, 
Upon her bitter bread, | 
Whose road to knowledge is like that 
The good for Heaven must tread, 
Has got aspark of Nature’s light, 
He’ll fan it to a flame, 
Till in its burning letters bright 
The world may read his name. 


If it were all in bringing up, 
In counsel and restraint, 
Some rascals had been honest men— 
I'd been, myself, a saint. 
Oh! tisn’t all in bringing up, 
Let folks say what they will; 
Neglect may dim a silver cup— 
It will be silver still. 


For every man and woman, 
Forgiveness is the mark of those 
ho know “to err is human.” 
Then let us banish jealousy— 
Let’s lift our fallen brother, 
And as we journey down life’s road, 
“Do good to one another.” 


Science and Art. 


AN open buggy weighing one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, whose body is made of one piece of rubber one- 
eighth of an inch thick, has just been made at Bridgeport, 
Conn., and $2,000 has been offered and refused for it. The 
running gear is of wood, but the next carriage made will 
be entirely of rubber. 


Wacon Trires.—A newspaper writer says his wagon 
tires ‘«‘ wear out before they get loose ;” and the reason is, 
he saturates the felloes thoroughly with linseed oil before 
the tires are set. The felloes are placed in hot oil for about 
an hour, and are thus rendered perfectly water-proof, so 
that the shrinking and swelling that loosens the tire are 
prevented. 


A CONSIDERABLE demonstration was some time ago made 
in the United States over a piece of sheet iron the 1,000th 
of an inch thick, and upon which a letter was written and 
sent to Pittsburg. This excited the emulation of our 
English brethren, and, after repeated experiments, we are 
informed that Messrs. Hallam & Co. have rolled a sheet so 
thin that 4,800 are required to make a thickness of an inch. 
The thickest rolled sheets of iron are the armor-plates of 
Brown, in Sheffield, 15 inches thick. 


TestInc Wrovueut JRoN By MaGnetismM.—When a 
wrought iron bar is placed in the magnetic equator that is 
in a direction at right angles to that of the magnetic north 
and south, it becomes temporarily magnetic, one side having 
a north, the other a south polarity. If now a magnetic 
needle be placed in front of the bar, and moved along 
parallel with the latter, it will not be disturbed in pointing 
due north and south as long as the iron of the bar is homo- 
geneous; but, whenever there is the slightest flaw, its 
polarity will be affected, and it will deviate from a proper 
direction opposite the affected part. Repeated experiments 
have been made with bars supposed to be homogeneous, 
and examination zt the point of disturbance always revealed 
a defect. A small pin of steel inserted longitudinally in a 
four-inch wrought iron bar, and welded up, was accurately 
indicated by the needle. 
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Tue following statement of the comparative advantages 
and disadvantages of nitro-glycerine in blasting, is given 
by a German mining engineer: 1. Fewer men are needed 
to work a given mine, and the boring of fewer holes is 
required. 2. Nitro-glycerine does not take tire easily, and, 
when lighted, burns but does not explode, the flame going 
out when no longer kept up by some extraneous contact. 
3. The holes can be tamped easily, quickly and without 
danger. 4. There is comparatively little smoke, and the 
workmen can go back at once to the place of the blast. 
5. Holes that have missed can be retamped without danger. 
On the other hand, however, 1. The gases formed have an 
injurious effect on the organs of sight and respiration. 2. 
Nitro-glycerine explodes on being smartly struck, and it 
easily freezes. 3. The masses of rock removed are mostly 
very large, and much time is required in breaking them up. 


Aemedies and Arecerpts. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Rural World uses a medicine 
for the cure of slobbers in horses that, though infallible, is 
not popular, because it is so simple, handy and cheap. A 
dose or two of from one to two gallons of dry wheat bran 
has never failed with him. 

CremMENT FoR Borrie Corks.-—Melt yellow wax with an 
equal quantity of rosin, or of common turpentine rosin, to 
which add, when thoroughly mixed, one part of Venetian 
red, well dried. While warm dip the neck of the bottle in 
so as to cover the cork and edge of the bottle with the 
wax. 

A Picxix.—Hight gallons of water to twelve pounds of 
coarse salt, one pound of sugar, two ounces of saltpetre; 
boil and skim, cool and put over the meat. Beef will be 
fit for use in ten days; hams, one month. Pork pickle 
may be boiled again and used. Keep a potato in it to test 
the strength. 

ONIONS AND Pouttry.—Scarcely too much can be said 
in praise of onions for fowls. They seem to be a preven- 
tative and remedy for various diseases to which domestic 
fowls are liable For gape and inflammation of the throat, 
eye and head, onions are almost specific. They should be 
finely chopped. A small addition of corn meal is an im- 
provement. 

To CLeansz THE Hairn.—Beat up the yolk of an egg— 
perfectly free from white—with an equal quantity of soft 
water or rose water, apply it to the hair with a soft brush 
—a shaving brush is best—until a good lather is produced ; 
then clean it well off, either with soft water, rose elder, or 
orange flower water. If a new-laid egg the better. 


Tue Tomatro.—As an article of food the tomato is not 
only nutritious, but it possesses many valuable medicinal 
qualities. It is one of the most powerful aperients of the 
liver and other organs, and can be substituted for calomel. 
It is also stated that, before long, experiments now being 
made, will result in procuring a chemical extract from the 
tomato that will ultimately supersede calomel in the cure 
of disease. Diarrhoea has been successfully treated with 
the tomato alone, and it is said to be an excellent remedy 
for dyspepsia and indigestion. Cooked or raw, the tomato, 
as a daily food, is one of the most wholesome ‘articles in 
use. 


Grade Htems. 


Tue vexed subject of the hours of labor imposed upon 
the conductors and drivers of our city railways assumed a 
a practical shape yesterday. At a meeting of those con- 
cerned, held at Military Hall, arrangements were made for 
circulating petitions, to be presented to the Legislature, 
asking that twelve hours be considered a legal day’s work 
on all passenger railways. The recent action of the United 
States Government, reducing the number of hours of labor 
in the navy yards and other public institutions, has, 
doubtless, induced this action. It deserves the serious 
attention of our State Legislators. Conductors and drivers 
are universally acknowledged to be an over-worked class, 
and the relief which may thus be afforded them as simply 
a matter of right and justice.—Phi/ada. Post, July 17th. 


SEPTEMBER next will be remarkable for the three Con- 
gresses to be held in Europe. First is the Workingmen’s 
International, which is to open at Brussels on the first of 
that month: then in the middle of the month, that of 
Peace, at Berne; and finally, the Students’ Congress, at 
Liege or Malines. 

Tug stokers and helpers of the Philadelphia Gas Works 
struck for an advance of 25 per cent. At first the Trustees 
refused to comply with their demands, but after the «+ City 
of Brotherly Love” being in total darkness for one night, 
they were compelled to acquiesce in the advance, and 
immediately the men proceeded to work. 


Tue strike of the New York bricklayers has now lasted 
over four weeks, and careful observers state that the con- 
test will result in the journeymen obtaining their demands. 
This favorable termination of the struggle for increased 
wages has been brought about by the bricklayers associa- 
ting together and becoming contractors, and offering to 
complete the buildings which the master masons have 
declined to finish. The bosses, it is asserted, have virtually 
acknowledged the reasonableness of the demand of the 
men, and only a point of honor prevents them from yield- 
ing. ‘The master masons admit that the bricklayers should 
have more wages, and it is stated that a resolution was 
recently introduced at one of their meetings, offering $5 50 
per day of ten hours. They have also hinted at a com- 
promise of nine hours, and more recently, in a paper 
emanating from a committee of masons and others interested 
in building, they have admitted that the time might come 
for granting the eight hours, but they do not think that it 
has yet arrived. 

This is the point of divergence between the conflicting 
interests, but the bricklayers think that with Congressional 
and State laws fixing eight hours as the proper length of 
time for a day’s labor, their movement is not premature. 
Again, it is contended that the contractors are convinced 
that they have suffered greater loss by the four weeks’ 
cessation of work than they would have incurred by the 
payment of $4.50 for eight hours’ labor, and that they now 
cannot cover the deficiency should the men agree to receive 
$5 for ten hours’ labor. For these reasons it is believed 
that the master masons will soon cease their labors to retain 
the ten-hour system. Many of the contractors, it is 
reported, have turned over the buildings to the workmen to 
finish; others have seceded from the Master Masons’ 
Association, and are now employing men on the eight-hour 


system; and others would gladly yield, were it not for the 
determined resolutions passed at the beginning of the 
strike. At all events, in a few weeks, the property owners, 
it is believed, will insist on the work being resumed on their 
buildings. The journeymen report that about fifty bosses 
are working with eight-hour men. On the other hand, the 
master masons say about thirty of their number are 
engaged in building, but employ ten-hour men, This 
statement, it is believed, cannot be supported by the data 
in the possession of persons the best informed on the sub- 
ject. The Bricklayers’ Union, numbering 3,000 men, who 
have pledged themselves to work for eight hours only, are 
paying allowances to 300 journeymen out of employ.— 


Philada. Ledger, July 23d. : 


Che Household. 


Very Fine Yeast.—Pare, halve, and boil twelve large 
potatoes, in one quart of water; when soft, pour them. 
water and all, into a cullender, and mash them through, 
Add one teacupful of brown sugar, and, if not too hot 
still, add two cents worth of brewer’s yeast. Let it rise; 
it will become very light ; stir it down and let stand again. 
When risen, stir it down again and rise; when light now, 
set it away in a cool place. This is an easy way of having 
superior yeast. 


Very Superior Breap.—Take six large sweet potatoes, 


‘boil them soft, and mash. Have your sponge mixed, 


enough for seven pounds of flour; put the mashed potato 
into the sponge, then proceed as usual with bread. The 
advantage of the sweet potato is moist bread for several 
days. ‘he above quantity makes five loaves. 


Sweet Porato OCustarp In Paste.—To every medium 
sized sweet potato, one egg, one tea-cup of milk, one tea- 
spoonful of farina mixed in a few spoonsful of it. 
Sweeten to taste. Grate one lemon all across; take out 
the seeds, and then mix through. Bake this in paste. 
White potatoes will answer. 


Lemon Piz.—Two cups of sugar, two cups of warm 
water, two eggs, two lemons, three ounces of butter, one 
tablespoonful of corn starch; grate the rinds of the lemons, 
use the juice of both lemons but the rind of only one, or 
it will make it bitter; beat the sugar and eggs together, 
then add the juice and rind, then the butter and corn 
starch, then add the warm water. This is sufficient 
for two pies. 


Mo.asszs CAake.—Put teaspoonful soda in two cups New 
Orleans molasses, and to four cups flour put one cup sweet 
milk, stir each lightly and put together, adding one cup ot 
lard and two eggs, well beaten; spice with cinnamon. 
Mix well but not beat it. 

Rick Frirrers.—Yolk of one egg in cup of sweet milk, 
two cups flour, cup boiled rice, one-quarter of teaspoonful 
soda, stir in white of one egg, well beaten, drop in hot lard. 

For Ciam Farirrers.—Cut the clams fine and use 
instead of the rice. 


Poor Man’s Pounp Cake.—Four cups flour, one tea- 
spoonful cream tartar, mix well; add two cups sugar, one 
cup butter, four eggs, stir one-quarter teaspoonful soda in 
one cup sweet milk ; mix all together and beat well, spice 
with nutmeg. 
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atloral Wessons. 


Tue grave of a freeman is far grander than the throne 
of a slave. 


Honest men are easily bound, but you can never bind a 
knave. 


Fouttow the wise few, rather than the vulgar many. 
Reynarp is still reynard though he puts on a surplice. 


Give your heart to your Creator, and your alms to the 
poor. 


Finmness of character should ever be blended with 
sauvity of manners. 


ATHEISTS go one point beyond devils; for they believe 
and tremble. 


Love labor; if you need it not for food, you may for 
physic. 

He that hath no silver in his purse, should have silver 
on his tongue. 


Taose who do nothing fancy themselves capable of doing 
everything. 

Recret not a golden age that is behind. There is one 
before and it beckons you. 


Goop newspapers are the only paper currency that is 
worth more than gold or silver. 


AVARICE in old age, says Cicero, is foolish; for what can 
be more absurd than to increase our provisions for the 
road, the nearer we approach our journey’s end ? 


Opportunity has hair in front, behind she is bald; if 
you seize her by the forelock you may hold her; but, if 
suffered to escape, not Jupiter himself can catch her again. 


FRETTING is a perpetual confession of weakness. It 
says, ‘‘I want to and I can’t.” Fretting is like a little 
dog pawing and whining at a door because he can’t get in. 


‘¢Mopern culture cannot take the place of religion; 
religion makes all men equal, culture unequal. There 
must, however, some day be a system of culture which 
will make all men equal: then only will it be the right or 
the true. We are only yet at the beginning.” 


Som years ago, a motion was made in the House of 
Commons for raising and embodying the militia, and, for 
the purpose of saving time, to exercise them on the Sab- 
bath. When the resolution was about to pass, an old 
gentleman stood up, and said, ‘¢ Mr. Speaker, I have one 
objection to make to this: I believe in an old book called 
the Bible.” The members looked at one another and the 
motion was dropped. 


Av the time the celebrated Dr. Franklin lay upon his 
death bed, he was visited by a young man who had a good 
respect for his judgment in all things; and, having enter- 
tained doubts as to the truth of the Scriptures, he thought 
that this awful period afforded a suitable opportunity of 
consulting the doctor on this important subject. Accord- 
ingly he introduced it in a solemn and weighty manner, 
inquiring of Franklin what were his sentiments as to the 
truth of the Scriptures. On the question being put, although 
he was in a very weak state, and near his decease, he 
replied: ‘Young man, my advice to you is, that you cul- 
tivate an acquaintance with, and a firm belief’ in the Holy 
Scriptures ; this is your certain interest. 
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A very little boy, after giving everybody a good night 
kiss, kneeled at his mother’s side to say his evening prayer. 
He repeated, «s Now I lay me down to sleep,’’ éc., and 
continued, ‘‘ God bless papa and mamma, and make them 
good Christians ; God bless little Jimmie, and make him a 
good boy.’’ His mamma—‘‘ God bless everybody.” <At 
this last sentence he was silent. His mother repeated it a 
second and a third time; when he raised his head and said: 
‘« Everybody but Bob, mamma. Bob drowned my cat 
to-day.”’ 


I ONLY PRAYED FOR HIM. 

‘Ts it true, Arthur, that your father joined the church 
last Sunday ?”’ [ said to a little boy whose father I had 
known was a drunkard. 

«Yes, sir, and so did mother, and we are all so happy.” 

“Why, I thought he did not attend church, and used to 
spend Sabbath in the rum-shop.” 

‘It is different now, sir. He has signed the pledge, and 
goes to church, and teaches in our Sunday-school. 

‘“‘How did this come about, Arthur? I know you 
belonged to the Band of Hope and went to school. What 
did you do for your father ?” 

‘«T only prayed for him! When father drank, he was so 
cross I was afraid to speak to him. One day at our Band 
of Hope meeting, the superintendent told us to ask every 
one we knew to sign the pledge, and if there were some we 
could not ask, then we should pray to God for them. So 
that night I wanted to ask father, but he was so cross. I 
therefore, with Sarah and Gerty, before going to bed, prayed 
to God to get father to give up drinking and sign the 
; pledge; and father gave up drinking, and now with mother 
he has joined the church. This was all I did, I only 
prayed for him.” 

Dear children, do any of your fathers, mothers, brothers, 
or friends drink, and do you want them to sign the pledge ? 
Then pray for them. 


FOR THE BOYS. 

«<Sir,” said a boy stopping before a man on his cart, ‘‘do 
you want a boy to work for you?”’ 

“No,” answered the man, ‘‘I have no such want.” 
The boy looked disappointed; at least the man thought so, 
and he asked—*‘ Don’t you succeed in getting a place?” 

‘‘T have asked at a good many places,” said the boy. 
‘¢ A woman told me you had been after a boy, but it is not 
so, I find.” 

‘«Don’t be discouraged,” said the man, in a friendly tone. 

‘Oh no, sir,”’ said the boy, cheerfully, « because this is 
a very big world, and I feel certain God has something for 
me to do init. I am only trying to find it. 

«Just so, just so,’”’ said a gentleman who overheard the 
talk. ‘*Come with me my boy; I am in want of somebody 
like you.” It was the doctor, and the doctor thought any 
boy so anxious to find his work, would be likely to do it 
faithfully when he found it. 

If everybody had the spirit of this little lad, there would 
be no idlers in the world, standing on the corners, sitting 
in the shops, waiting for work to come to them. Work 
does not often come so. Almost everything worth having, 
like the ore in the mine, must be sought for.—Arthur’s 
Magazine. 


‘ 


Scraps of Aumor. 


A GENTLEMAN having engaged a bricklayer to make some 
repairs in his cellar, ordered the ale to he removed before 
the bricklayer commenced his work. ‘Oh, 1’m not afraid 
of a barrel of ale!” said the bricklayer. ‘I presume not,’ 
said the gentleman, ‘‘ but [ think a barrel of ale would run 
at your approach !” 


A Paris correspondent says he has just overheard a 
prayer at Notre Dame. ‘‘ Oh, beloved Saint Joseph,” mur- 
mured a rosy little grisette, on her knees before the flaming 
taper she had just lighted in his honor, “‘ grant me a good 
husband, plenty of ironing to do, shirt-collars without | 
starch, and charcoal without smoke; and to my dear old 
aunt, an easy death. All these blessings as speedily as 


may be!” 


Exastic boot-heels are a new invention, and said to be 
good. Stanton says, arguing a posteriori, he thinks elastic 
boot-toes would be much better. 


Tue other day a town-crier took in charge a lost child 
and proceeded to hunt up its parents. On being asked by 
a lady what the matter was he replied, ‘‘ Here’s an orphan 
child, madam, and I’m trying to find its parents.” 


«¢ Yus, Mrs. Miffin,”’ said a visitor, ‘‘ dear little Emma 
has your features, but I think she has her father’s hair.” 
‘¢O, now I see, it is because I have papa’s hair that he 
wears a wig,” said dear little Emma. 


A countRY editor, noticing the decease of a wealthy 
gentleman, observes: ‘‘ He has died regretted by a numer- 
ous circle of friends, and leaving a widow as disconsolate 
as any widow need be who has obtained the uncontrolled 
possession of five thousand per annum. More than twen- 
ty young men have sent letters of condolence to her. 


LirrLe four year old Carrie went with her aunt to church. 
The preacher was very earnést in his delivery and she was 
much interested. ‘+ Mother,” said she, when she had re- 
turned home, ‘‘ [ have heard the best preacher that ever 
was. He stamped and pounded and made such a noise ; 
and then he got so mad he shook his fists at the folks, and 
there wasn’t anybody that dared go up and fight him.” 


UnsopnisticatED Boy—‘‘ Mamma, papa is getting very 
rich, isn’t he ?”’ 

Mamma—‘‘I don’t know; why, child 2” 

Boy—‘‘ Cause he gives me so much money. Almost 
every morning, after breakfast, when Sally is sweeping the 
parlor, he gives me a six-pence to go out and play.” 

Sally received a short notice to quit. 

Some consoLatTion.—There is a story of a man who 
bought some hogs in Illinois, and drove them slowly to 
Chicago. He was compelled to sell at a loss of four hun- 
dred dollars. Returning home he was asked by his neigh- 
bors what were the profits of the operation. «+ Well,” 
said he, ‘¢ I reckon I did not make much money out of the 
trip, but I had the.company of the hogs down.” 

A CLERGYMAN wearied a juvenile member of his congre- 
gation by an unpardonably long sermon. He had finished 
rounding the period of the inevitable «‘ tenthly,’”’ and was 
gathering himself up for a new assault, when the impa- 
tient little miss exclaimed: «‘ Oh, mother! he isn’t going 
to stop at all; he is swelling up again.” 
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Tnx "lasses candy wedding is when the first baby gets 
big enough to lick. 

In a certain family, not long since, a pair of twins made 
their appearance, and as a matter of course were shown 
to their little sister, four years of age. Now, it so hap- 
pened that whenever a rather prolific cat of the household 
had kittens, one of them, of course the prettiest, was saved, 
and the rest drowned. When the twins were shown the 
child by their happy parent, little Mary looked at them 
long and earnestly, and at lenghth putting her finger on 
the cheek of one of them, looked up and said, with all 
the seriousness possible: Pupa, I think we'll save th’s 
one.” 


tliscellancons. 


A Rosser CarrtaGe.—A carriage has been made in 
Bridgeport, Conn., which is an open buggv, and weighs 
but one hundred and twenty-five pounds. The body is 
one piece of hard rubber, one-eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness. It is without the usual carriage bolts and screws, 
and presents a perfectly smooth surface, which is not 
soiled or tarnished by rubbing or handling. The rubber 
is tougher than wood, and very much more elastic. The 
running gear is of wood, but the next carriage made will 
be entirely of rubber. The material is unaffected by wet, 
hot or cold weather, and was prepared at a temperature of 
three hundred degrees. the body having been first got into 
a plastic mass, like dough. A company has been formed 
called the ‘‘ Hard Rubber Wood Company,” with a capital 
of $250,000, and consisting of fifteen stockholders, for the 
purpose ef carrying on the business in Bridgeport.— 
Scientific American. 

A Lucxy Harrer.—Some time since a hatter in Brooklyn, 
for the tun of the thing, promised his wife that be would 
make a skirt such as never was before known. He took 
some felt, and adopting the beating process by which felt 
hats are made, he stretched the material over a frame, and 
beat it in successive layers till a thick, full sized, seamless 
skirt was made, impervious to rain or damp, and warm, 
and not heavy. It was regarded as a wonder by the ladies 
of New York. More were demanded. They became the 
rage, ana an immense factory has been opened, one hun- 
dred hands employed, and the demand cannot be supplied. 


New Yorx.—A comparative statement of prices in New 
York, Philadelphia, Paris, London, Berlin and other pro- 
minent cities in all parts of the world, shows that New 
York is the most expensive on the globe in the matter of 
food. The whole cause of this social misfortune lies in the 
fact that the food itself comes to the consumers through 
too many middlemen, all of whom must make their per 
centage. 


Tue following is given in a Boston paper as a sure cure ' 


for the bites of mad dogs: Mix one pound of common salt 
in a quart of water, then bathe and .squeeze the wound 


Amon the latest inventions is a rubber bath tub, about 
three feet in diameter when spread out, which can easily 
be stowed away in a lady’s satchel. It is described as 
‘just the thing” for city people who are passing the sum- 
mer at farm houses, where conveniences fur bathing are 
not very good. 


ApbsusTaBLE AxLEs.—To meet the difficulty of having 
the same wagon run between the rails of street tracks of 
varying interval. as is the case in many cities, a plan has 
been devised in Germany by which the driver. from his 
seat, can in a few seconds set his wheels firmly at any 
required distance apart within certain limits. 


Every Girt SHoutp Know How—To sew and knit; to 
mend clothes neatly; to make beds; to dress her own hair: 
to wash the dishes and sweep the carpet; to make good 
bread and perform all plain cooking; to keep her rooms, 
drawers and closets in order; to work a sewing machine ; 
to make good butter and cheese; to make a dress and 
children’s clothing : to keep accounts and calculate interest ; 
to write, fold and superscribe letters properly; to nurse 
the sick, efficiently, and not faint at the sight of a drop of 
blood ; to be ready to render efficient aid and comfort to 
those in trouble, and in an unostentatious way; to receive 
and entertain visitors in the absence or sickness of her 
mother, 

A young lady who can do all these things well, and who 
is always ready to render aid to the afflicted and mitigate 
the perplexities of those around her, will bring more com- 
fort to others and happiness to herself, and be more 
esteemed, than if she only knew how to dance, simper and 
sing, and play on the piano. 


Aeriodicals, 


Tuas Avuaust GALAXY, like all its predecessors, is a most 
valuable and varied collection of good and readable articles. 
Literary Transfer Work, by Geo. Wakeman, is a well- 
written article, showing much ingenuity and thought. 
««Saved by a Bullet,” is a thrilling sketch of an incident 
during the late war. The sketch concerning Maggie Mit- 
chell and Mary Garmon, is true to the life. It is needless 
to particularize ‘‘ Miscellany,” «‘ Driftwood,” «+ Literature 
and Art,’’ and ‘‘ Nebulae,” for they are always good. 


Tur Lapy’s Frienp, containing Our Artist in Windows, 
The Debarny Fortune, A Dead Man’s Rule, and other fine 
Stories, Poems, &c., is at hand. If contains a fine fashion 
plate, and of the steel plate we must say that it 1s one of 
the most beautiful we have ever seen in any magazine. The 
wood-cut ‘‘Entering into Life,’ is also beautiful. The 
««Friend”’ is noted for the beauty of its engravings. 


“The Cut Direct,” in <“‘Pretrerson’s,” is a first-class 


story. The Tragedy of Fauquier, and The Bride of the 


é : : , Prairie are continued. 
with the same one hour, then bind a little more salt on the! p, Pp, P. are amusing articles. 


Parson Howard's Secret Sin, and 
«Only a Child’ touches 


wound for twelve hours. It would be as well, however, | the heart and teaches a lesson not soon to be forgotton. 


to trust to nothing less than the complete excision of the 
bitten flesh. 


BisuLpuip of carbon poured into rat-holes will destroy | y 
| piece of the picture. 


rats. 


The steel engraving Papa and Mamma is good; the 
expression on the boy’s face is perfect, one of the most 
perfect we have ever seen ; his countenance is the master- 
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Packarp’s Montary for August is on our table. . The 
article entitled The Wickedest Man in New York, published 
in July number, has given “Packard” a name throughout 
the United States. Itis continued in thisnumber. It also 
contains many other fine pieces, by Horace Greeley, Elihu 
Burritt and Geo, N. Bungay. With such contributors, and 
the energetic manageship of «8. S.’’ the monthly is bound 
to succeed. 


Cdlanted, 


Short Advertisements inserted in this column at 25 cents per 
line each insertion. ~ 


Wantep—A first-class Light Bodymaker; good wages 
and permanent situation for the right kind of aman. Ad- 
dress G. Woeber & Bros., Davenport, Iowa. 


Wantrp—A situation as Foreman by a practical drafts- 
man and Bodymaker. Address Box 160, Columbus, O. 


Wantep—The attention of Trimmers to the advertise- 
ment of T. Acks’ machine for cutting three-edge raisers. 


Wantep—<A goodSpoke Turner. Apply to Hoopes Bro. 
& Darlington, West Chester Spoke Works, West Chester, 
Penna. 


Wantep—Special attention to our Advertising Columns. 


PRICES CURRENT OF CARRIAGE MATERIALS, 


REVISED AND CORRECTED MONTHLY BY SCOTT & DAY, 
No. 38 North Third Street. 


et 
PuiLaApELPnta, August 1, 1868. 
Apron hooks and rings, per gross, japanned, $1.20 to $1.50; silvered, $9. 


“snaps, silvered, per gross, $5.25. 
Axle-clips, Coleman’s Philadelphia List price, per doz.: No. 0, 70e. ; 
No. No. 3, 78¢-; No. 4, 97¢.; No. 5, 97e. 40 


, 70¢e.; No. 2, 70c.; 
er cent. discount. : 
orged, Colemen: s Philadelphia List price, per doz.; No. 0 
$1.05; No. 1, $1.05; No. 2, $1.05; No. 3, $1.10; No. 4, $1.20; No. e 
$1.30. 40 per cent. discount. 
peers s patent, nett, per doz., 5-16, No. 1, 80c.; No. 2, 86c.; No. 
o- 4, $1.00; No. 5, $ 5. 
omc | Patent, Es doz., 3%, No. 1,°$112: No. 2, ‘$1. 25; No. 
38, $1.40; No. 4, $1.7 
Axles, long, common, per Toe 1C. EA lot es. 13% PatlP yt a 1% 
ort, solid collar, per sett, % and 1 in bs 5; 24, 
$5: 134, $7; veers ae 
Aa, Ree ton, °C: hort, plain taper, 7g and 1 in., $4.50; 14, 
Me ee bos is 188° 1%, $10.25. 
Improved taper, % and 1 in., $5; 114 $5.50; 114, $6.75; 13, $9; 
ae , % and 1 inch, $5.00; 114, $6.25; 144, $8; 134, $11; 114, 


page gl — pat., 4% and 1in., $6.50; 134, $7.50; 144, $9.50; 134, 


ny 29 


Plain long taper, % and Lin., $5.50; 1%, $6.50; 114, $8.25; 134, 
$10.25; 144, $13.2 : oe § 7 


Improved poe. eas: 7% and 1 in., $6.00; 144, $7.00; 1 9; 
134, $11.00; 114, $13.75. fai Ya § 


Axles, ‘Archimedian, short improved taper, No.1, 1% aod Ay: ap +> $5.50; 
vt -50 ; pee Ver 10; 1/4, $12 


ate, taper N and 1 
Fs ay B08 ie e080, Be a1. 


“ 


ce 


“ it 


in., $6. 00; 1%, 


Axles, Archimedian, Long, improved taper, No. 2, Ze ond) iets $7.50; 
1%, $8.50; 14, $10.25; 134, $13.50; 1%, 50. 
Half pat., No. 4, % “and 1 inch, $8.00 5 1%, $9.00; 
144, $10.75; 134, $14: 114, $17.00. 

The Archimedian axles are ‘all case hardened ; they can be made 
of Salisbury and Lowmcor iron at an average advance on prices 
here quoted of $1 to $2.50 per sett. An axle of this brand is also 
steel converted by the celebrated Bessemer process; it cannot “ 
excelled. Price of short half pat., per sett, 34 inch, $11; %, $12; 
inch, $13. Long do., 34, $13; 7%, $14; Linch, $15. 


Bands, silvered, rim, Jight, per sett, 3inch and under, 85c.; larger 
sizes advance 7 7c. per sett for iy of aninch. Heavy rim, 3 in. 
and under, 95c-; 10 cents per sett advance per one- -eighth. 
Extra heavy rim. 3inch and under, $1.35; 10 cents per sett 
advance per one-eighth. Philadelphia bands, same prices as 
rim. Central Park, silvered inside, 3inch and under, $1.50 
per sett; full silvered, do., 3 inch and under, $1.65. Close 

lated on composition rim, light, 3 inch and under, $1.81; do. 

eavy, 3 inch and under, $2.20; do., extra heavy, 3 inch, $2 48: 
10 cents ag sett advance for each one- eighth. Turned i iron 
rim bands, 144 inch deep, 3 inch and under, 40¢.; do., 124m, 
38 inch and under, 45c.; large sizes, 5c. per sett advance each 
one-eighth. 

Basket-wood imitation, for panels, per foot 60c. 

Buttons, japanned, per egr., 15c.; great gr., $1.75; silvered, per gr., 40c. 

Bolts, Coleman’s Philadelphia, 45 per cent discount from list. 

Clip King bolts, per dozen, Nos. 1 and 2, 
Buckles, ec een W.H.S., per gross, 2 inch, 3 ¢. ; 34, 76c.; 
1 inch, $1.30. 

Buckram, per yard, 17 to 20e 

Carpet, per yard, Brussels, $i. 90; Velvet, $2.40 to $2.75. 

Oil cloth, per yard, %, 50c. to 65e. 3 3 4-4, 45 to 80e. 

Castings, mall, per Ib., 134c. 

Cord, seaming, per lb., 25ce. 

Cloths, lining, per yard, indigo wool-dyed, $2.25 to $3.50; Zephyrs 
$1.90 to $2. 
body, per yard, a“ wool-dyed, $3.75 to $4.50. 

Coteline, per yard, $4 to $8. 


Curtain frames, per dake japanned and silver, $1.10 to 1.50. 
Damask, Nig aie cotton, double width, per piece 30 yards, $18; 
do-., Union, $20 to $33; English worsted, from $1.50 to $9 per 
yard; Rattinet, 60c. to 80c. per yard. 
Dashes, buggy, per dozen, rough, $20; silver plated, $28 
Plated dash collars, per dozen, VY in., $3.50; 5: 16. $3.50; 34, $4. 
Door handles, per pr., silvered, 50e. to $1.25; real sil. shell, 56¢- to $2. 
Drugget, felt, per yard, $1.35 to $2. 
Enameled cloth, per yard, muslin, 5-4, 36c.; 6-4, 55e.; 
5-4, 46e.; 48 ee 50c.; 6-4, 63e. ; duck, 5-4, 68¢.; 
50 inch, 72c¢.; 4, Tes; pat. tan back muslin, 
5-4, 50e.; do., aa, 5-4, ‘60e.; 48 inch, 65c.; flock 
back drill, 48 inch, $1.00; do., inipsliny Pane vul- 
canized rubber drill, 48 inch, ‘$1.60 
oe => oo gaan his oa $1.50; 34, 1.75; New York pat. 
1 wheels, Cincinnati pat.. ea., %, Ay ew York pat. 
54, $1.25 + 34, $1.37. 
A dozen yards, Mohair, 2 inch. $2; 3 inch, $3; 4 inch. $4; 
144 inch, $1 to $2; 2 inch, $1.50 to $2.50; 2 inch, $1.75 
8: ida worsted, 45¢.: ; rug or carpet fringe, 6c. to 12c. 
per yar 


Hair, curled, per lb., H. & B., 19¢c.; No. 2%, 33c¢.; hog, 17e-: best 

picked, from 350. to 50e. 

Knobs, per gross, com. japanned, 40c.; fine japanned English, $1.50; 
silver capped, 60c.; silvered, $1.50; do., English, $3.50. 
Button-holes, pat., metal edge, gum centre. A new article: 
for quickness and simplicity of application it has no equal 

Price, per gross, $4. 

Patent Improved Knob and Buttonholes, the best improvement of 

kind ever made. $6 per gross. 

Laces, broad, per yard, worsted, sle-; ae silk stripe, 24 inch, 25ce. to 

40c.; silk broche, 234 inch, 75e. to 90e-3 ; narrow “worsted, 8e.; 
silk stripe, 10%e.: silk barred, 13%c. 

Lamps, per pair, fine, $15 to $20. 

Leather, per foot, dash, No.1, 15c., do., No. 2, 13¢.: railing and collar, 
24c. to 27¢.; enameled top, No. 1, 27c. to 29c.; do., No. 2, 25c. 
to 27¢.: enam. trimming, 25c. Pat. collar, 27; ‘bow leath, 25c. 

Loops, fine japanned, metal pockets, for curtain strap ends. A 

recent improvement which meets with great approbation, 
and will supersede anything of the kind heretofore used. 
Sold at $6.00 er gross. 
Moss, per lb., 10c. to 12. 
Mouldings, plated, per foot. 44 to % inch, 12e. to 18¢., lead, door, per 
Ib., 20e.; cane, dressed, per M. feet, 3-16, $5; YY in. $8.50; 
5-16, $10.50; 14 inch, $12. 
Machines, hub bori ing machine, each, small, $18; med., ex. jaws, $21; 
large, $24. 
- spoke eacuis machine, each, small, te large, $25. 
i bolt cutti » $12.50; No. 
2, $15; Ves *. $17.50; No. 4, $20. 


“cc “ 
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13 
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Machines, pat. fe athe hollow auger, per doz., No. 1, euts % to 4 
uy ae No. 2, cuts 34 to 1 inch, $30; No. ed cuts % to 
inc 

Name plates, Se dozen, engraved, German silver and real silver, 

#4 to §$4.50; do., real silver, struck up in die, $2; cast- 
ing and engraving die, $3. 

Nails, lining, japanned and silver, dc. per paper of 100; ex. quality, 
16c. per gross; solid head, English, per gross, $1. 62; extra silver 
band, 20c. per gr.: ivory. head, per gross, 35¢.; do., ‘pin head, 33c. 

Ornaments, real silver, $2.50 to $4.50 per gross. 

Sand paper, star and flint, per ream, $4.50 to $6.00. 

Screws, opi gimlet point, wood, 40 per cent. discount from list. 

Ivory head, $5.50 per gross. 
Serew Clamps, per dozen, patent No. 1,24 tie $5.50; eo s 3, 
in., $7.50; No.3, 44% in, 80; No. 4, 5% in., $1 
sf improved No. 0, $5.50: No. 4 314 ineh, $5; No 2, 416 
in.-, $7.50; No. 3,-6in-. $12: N ‘ey $20. 
common, No. 0, 3 inch, $5.25: Nos QV j in., $4.25: No. 
144, 3 inch, $5; No. 2, 4 inch, $7: No. 3,514 in , $8. 
eh Gibbs’ pat.,4 in., $5.50; 6 in., $6.50; 9 in., $7. 50: j2in. » $8. 
Serims for canvassing, per yard, lde. to 18¢. 
Shaft couplings, Smith’s, per dozen pair, No.1, plain black, $9.50; 
do., Bright, $11.25; No. . plain black, $8.75; do., 
Bright, $10.50: New York , pat. black, "$11. TDs 008, 
Bright, $13.75; Baltimore pat. black, $12.50; Bright, 


“ 


505 pea l'and 2 Philadelphia pat. black, $13.75; 

right, $16.25 

= Wilcox’s light, lin., $12.75; do., heavy, 1 in., $13.25; 
1% inch, $14. 


Clapp’ s patent, $1.50 per sett. 
Shaft rubber, Chapman’s, pas dozen pairs, $6.75. 
Shaft sockets, silvered, per doz. pairs, plain, 34 in., $1.65; 7%, $1.80; 
1 inch, $i. 95, 144. $2.10; 144, $2.25. 
is all i inch, $3.05; cs $2.20; 1 inch, $2.35; 114, $2.50; 
49 2.65. 
close plated on brass. ball, 34in., $5; i 76,85. 75; Lin., $6.25. 
ex. heavy, plain, %, $8: ie 9. 
Sockets, pole, os per dozen, plain, 14 inch, $3. "5 1%, $4.25; 


«pall 18 inch, $1.50: 13%, $5; 114.8 5.50. 

neck yoke, silvered, per dozen pairs, 34 in., $5.50; XB» $6. 

Warburton & Bendir’ s Scroll Ends, manufacturers’ prices, 
30 to 45 per sett, 4 pieces; for perch and headblocks, 20c. 
per pair. 

Slat i irons, eictcht, ee a pots , per dozen setts, 4 bows, $8.25; 

ows, 

New York pat., per doz. setts, 4 bows, $12. 

oe. s pat., 4 bows, per sett, rough, short, 50c.; 1 long 

iron, Afe. 


itd 
“cc 


“cc “6 


“6 japanned, short, 55¢.; 1 long iron, 62. 
eS plated, short, $1.20; i long iron, $1.37. 
Springs, Rowland’s Hnesys per lb., 14 ee and wider, black, 16c.; 
Breht, l7c.: 14 1in., le. per Ib. mo 
Bright tempered, per 1b., 144 in., Ble: ; U4 in., 20e. 
Spring Perch Co.’s, tempered, 28e. to 30e. 
Bridgeport and Tomlinson Spring O° S prices same as above. 
Stump joints, rough, per doz., “ei in., $1.35; 9- 16, $1. eis Bs $1.70. 
long plated, per doz., Vi in.. $6; 9-16, 54, 6-50 
Tassels, holder, per dozen, worsted, 3 to $5; silk ig ‘5. 50 to $12. 
Curtain, silk, per doz., $3 to $4.50; acorns, per doz., $1.38. 
Top props, silvered, per sett, common, 8le.: extra, 70c. to 90c.: 
Thomas’ patent, mall., japanned, 56c.: ; with plated nuts 
and rivets, $1.20; Thomas’ wrought japanned, 70c.; 
with plated nuts and rivets, $1.35. 
Thread, pat. linen, orate . per lb., No. 25, $1. 30; No. 30, $1.50; No. 
35, $1 ne No. 40, $ 
Shoe, H. B., per b ce 10, 75c. to $1; No. 8, $1.10 to $1.40; 
No. 12, $1.40 to $1.8 
dark blue, per Ib., No. 10, $1.25: No.3, $1.75; No. 12, $2. 
machine, Marshall’s, Shrewsbury, black, No. 432, $3 ; No. 532, 
$3.50: No. 632, $4.00: white, 50c. per lb. extra. 
Barbour’s, faney colors, No. 432, $2.80; 
$3.30: No. 632, $4.00; white, 40c. per lh. extra. 
Barbour’ $,0n spools, fancy colors, No. 25, $1.90; No. 
, $2.10; No. 35, $2.40; white, 40c. per lb. extra. 
Turned collars, per doz.. 30 per cent. discount from list, 14. 90c.; 5-16, 
Ne ade 34, Jl 7-16, $1.25; 14, $1.50; 9-16, $1.70; 54, $2; Ba 


Tufts, per gross, common worsted, 18c. 

Twine, ni egg per lb,, No. 16, 55c.: best mattress, 85c. 

Whip sockets, phe rubber, ver dozen, No. 1, $8.50; No. 2, $9; No.3 
$9.50: No. 10, $5. 

Whip sockets, are ihiien, per dozen, No. B, $3.50: No. C, $3.75. 
epee all black, per dozen, $i. 75; black, silver 
op, $2. 

A cov. and stitched, per doz., $2; silver top. 


“cc 
6s 


6c 


Thread, machine, B 


of 


Whip socket fasteners, $3.25 per dozen pairs. 
Whiffle-tree plates, Morse’s patent wrought, $2.25 per dozen pairs. 


No. 532, 


Woop-work. 
Bows, per bundle of 4 sctts, long wagon, $4.75; buggy, $3.75; post, 
2 setts in bundle, $3.75. 
Felloes, hickory, per sett, 1, 114, 14, 82.25; 18é, $2.75; 114, $3.25; dou- 
ble extra, 50c. per set on these prices. 
ash and red oak, per sett, 1.1% 1, $1. 25; 1%, 81,50; VS. vie 
white oak, ae $1.75: okey 
“sulky, ash and red oak, per sett, 1, ise ik, he 1%, $1.13. 
hickory, per sett, 1, 114, 14%, $1.50; , B16 
—_—. morticed gum, 234 to 5S, inch, il per at No. 1, 90c.; ex- 
tra, $1.10 to $1.40; double extra, $2 to $2.25 
Poles, pagisi per dozen, rough, $12; finished, $16. 
Shafts, buggy, hickory LoP dozen pair, rough, 14 in., $11; 134 in., 
“ Tk ‘gy ote 4 h 1%4 inch $12; 134 inch 
sulky, hickory, per dozen pair, roug ine inch, 
$16; finished do. -, 660. 
express, hickory, per doz. pair, rough, bent heel, $36; straight 
heel, $30: grocery, $20. 
Sleigh runners, oak and ash, per pair, 114 to 114 inch. $1.38. 
Seat rails, whole, hickory, $7 per dozen; lazy backs, $8 per dozen. 
Seat arms, per dozen pairs, $1.25. 
Spokes, bueey hickory, per sett, if inch and under, No. 1, $3; ex- 
tra, $3.60; double extra, $4.50 
Seats, caraeee patent bent: back, rail gad arms in one solid piece 
each, finished, $4; unfinished, $1.38 
Wheels, finished, hickory, buggy, $10 to $18 per sett. 


be 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES. 


CORRECTED BY FELTON, RAU & SIBLEY, 
136, 1388 and 140 North Fourth Street. 


VarnisHes—finishing body. extra pale. $5.00; finishing body, No. 1, 
pale, $4.50: finishing body. No.1, hard drying. $4.50; carriage, No-1, 
light color, $4. carriage, No. 2 $3.50: rubbing light color. $3.50; mix- 
ing or color. $2.75; Harland & Son’s English, $10. 25; Noble & Hoar’s 
English, $9.50; black: enamel Hnglish for carriage tops, $9; black 
enamel American for carriage tops, $3. ‘ 

Paints—Black—Raven’s Wing drop, per Ib., 45c.: refined English 
drop, 30c.: No. 1 English drop, 25e.; No.1 patent drop, 20c.; Eddy’s 
refined lamp, 40c.; extra coach-painters’ lamp, 80c.; refined coach- 
painters’ lamp, Be. : ; Germantown. 18e. 

Blues—Pure Chinese, per Ib., $1.20; No.1 Prussian, 70c.; No. 2 Prus- 
sian, 50c.: Ultramarine, No. 0, $1; No. 1, 75c.: B, 50c. : celestial. 20¢. 

Greens—Pure chrome, L. M. & D. shades, per th. 20e.; extra dark, 

bronze or quaker, 20c.: pure emerald, 50c.; pure Paris, 50c.; 
eta eg 15e. 

Reds—Best carmine. No. 40, per ounce, $1.75: ‘ane crimson or claret 
lake, per lb., $3.50; chatamuck or carmine lake, $1 per lh.: best 
rose pink, 20c.; pure Indian red, 20c. Vermillions—English 

pale, $1.60; deep. $1.50, German eothie pale, $1.50: deep, $1.50; 
Bhinkse. $1.60: Trieste, $1.25: Italian, 45e.; American, 35¢. ; Ene- 
lish Venetian, 5e.; red lead, 15e¢ 

Whites—Pure lead, per lb., 15e.: oles ado lead, 13%e.; Nevada, 11%e.; 

3 twee 9e.; Cremnitz, for striping, 35¢.; whiting, 4e.; pure dry 
ere iC. 

Yellows—Pure chrome. L. M. & D. shades, per Ib., 35e.: Orange do., 
45c.: Brandon, 4c.: French ochre, 5e.; caecum stone ochre, 12c¢.; 
English chrome, $1.10; French do., $1.20. 

Miscellaneous—Drying Japan, $2.00; turpentine. 60c.; linseed oil, 
$1.20: English filling, per Ib., 150. : English rubbing stone, 138e.; 
pumice stone, ground and lump. selected, 10c. 

RUSHES. 

Paint—0, yaad 00. 75c.: 000. 85e.: 0000. 95e. 

Varnish—0, 75c.: 00, 8c. : ; 000. Ke. : 0000. $1.10. 

Badger hair flowing, per inch, $1; Fitch do., $1; Camel’s hair strip- 
ing pencils, assorted, per dozen, ‘45e.: sable do. + D4 

Best Paint Mills—Large, $8; small, $6.50. 


| IRON AND STEEL. 


CORRECTED BY WILLIAM M. WHITAKER, 


| No. 52 North Front Street. 
NET CASH. 

Tire Iron, Merchant, 334 cents per pound: refined, 444¢.: 1x4, 4%4e. 

Refined Round and Square Iron, 4and 9-16, 4346. ; 7-16 and 36, Be. 
5-16, 5i4c.; 4. 54e. 

Oval and Half. Round Iron, 34, 534e.; 5%, 634¢.; 1, €e. 

Band Iron, 5c. 

English Refined Slit Rods. 6i4e. 

Seroll Iron, % and 1x3-16, 6c. : 34 74 and Lexlh, be. 

966 Tires, Syredes, 1x3-16, Ie. ; ; 14x8-16, 113460. ; 3 4xl%, 12c.; x% 


3 
Spring Steel, 14 and larger, 10%e. 
Norway Horse Nail Rods. 8 cents: do., wisins gd 8 cents. 
American Rolled Horse Shoe Rods, 5léc. 
American Hammer ed Iron, 6e. 
Axle Trees, 7c. 
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FARM ILY OSE 
AND 


MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


No. 
‘ONT 


MACHINE. 


Our Nos. 2 and 3 Machines are specially adapted for ail kinds of manufacturing in which sewing machines 
are or can be used. While they will do all kinds of work done by other machines, they will also do much 
more. For several years we have taken much pains to so improve these machines, and not without great 
success, as to make them equal to the task they are intended to perform. The Nos. 2 and 3 Machines are 
essentially the same in principle and construction, varying cnly in size. The No. 38 Machine has more space 
under the arm than the No 2 Machine. 

The No. 2 Machine, with Vibrating Presser, is used for cloth work, boots, shoes, stay-making, &c., and 
for the sewing of light harness —all those parts which can be sewn without a waxed thread. This Machine 
works admirably on traces, reins, saddles, &c. : 

The No. 8 M chine, with Vibrating Presser, is well adapted to and much used for coach-trimmer’s work. 
It has plenty of room under the arm, and its large shuttle holds a large quantity of thread. The Vibrating 
Presser enables the operator to get a heavy pressure, when necessary, on the material to be sewn, and when 
not neces<ary this Vibrating Presser lifts up during the operation of the Machine, thus giving the operator an 
opportunity of turning the article being sewn, so that scroll work can be done with much greater facility than 
with a stationary presser. Heavy threads, both silk and linen, can be easily used on this Machine. 

The Machines spoken of make the lock stitch, which has the appearance of the stitch made by hand, and 
are the only Machines in successful use for manufacturing purposes. 

We would ask attention to our “ New Faminy Sewina MacuIne,” the sales of which, last year, as 
shown by official returns, were considerably greater than those of any other family sewing machine in the market. 

No other Machine has so rapidly won favor in the household, simply because it has capacity for a wider 
range of work, aad does better and more beautiful work than any other sewing machine. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICH, 1106 Chestnut Street. 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO TH 


E INTEREST OF COACH-MAKERS. 


Vou. HI.—No. 12 SEPTEMBER, 1868. {$200 PER ANNUM 
TO OUR READERS. fore us? We tell you, nay. Publishing a journal is not 


With this, the September number, we are brought to 
the close of the volume. Its pages will soon be read and 
probably forgotten, as other matters crowd in upon the 
restless brain. The labor expended in preparing readable 
and useful matter for this volume has, we hope, not been 
thrown away; but, on the contrary, proved a source of 
valuable information, and awakened a pleasant thought 
here and there among our numerous readers. The time 
and money laid out (they say time is money) in furnishing 
the different departments with useful hints, we also trust 
will not be passed by lightly. We consider we have been 
exceedingly fortunate in getting so good a corps of assis- 
tants, and wethink no publication has ever furnished so much 
practical information in one volume as has been contained in 
our branch departments. But what has been done, we only 
look upon as so much schooling to prepare us for more 
extended usefulness, and we would consider the time as 
having been frittered away on the third volume, if we had 
not been taught many useful lessons for the future. 
Claiming no great amount of ability, in the sense that a 
finished scholar might demand, we aim truly to present 
our ideas and explanations of the four branches of our 
trade in the homely every-day language of the working 
masses, with whom we principally have to do. 

In many respects our pathway has been a thorny one, 
and fraught with many discouragements. Indulgent reader, 
when you open your clean, fresh JouRNAL every month, 
and peruse its pages, does the thought come stealing through 
the mind that the prepvration of this matter has been plea- 
sant occupation? Do you imagine that we have nothing 
to contend with? That the sea is continually smooth be- 


an exception ; it has its difficulties to contend with, and it 
is only by close application to any business that we can 
hope to succeed. 

We are about to enter a new era in the existence of the 
JOURNAL, and the question naturally arises in the minds 
of our readers, what are its prospects ? We answer, never 
better. With a circulation triple what it was one year 
ago, and the many letters we are daily in receipt of, give 
us cause to feel no small degree of pleasure in their appre- 
ciation of our past efforts, and with renewed energies we 
enter upon the new volume, determined that it shall far 
outstrip the present. 

With this number many of our subscriptions expire, and, 
doubtless, some will fail to renew. To all such we bid 
adieu, trusting that in our feeble efforts to benefit the craft, 
your interest has not been overlooked, and that you can 


a perusal of the Journaut. To our correspondents and 
assistants, we thus publicly thank you for the many kind 
words of encouragement that have so often cheered us on 
in the discharge of duty. We hope to retain your assist- 
ance and have the benefit of your timely counsels. 

With the October number, (the commencement of the 
new volume,) we shall make important changes in its gene- 
ra] appearance. 
properly display our designs, we have concluded to greatly 
enlarge its pages. We do not purpose to go into details as 
to how it will be gotten up, or its size. This much we 
will say, it will be the largest work of the kind published 
in this country, and we hope to be able to retain the gene- 


revert to some instance where you have derived benefit from | 


Finding our present size too small to | 


ral verdict given the present volume, of being the best. — 


COACH-MAKERS’ INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL. 


Our fashion plates will be selected with care, and while we 
shall cater to the wants and tastes of the most fashionable, 
by selections from foreign publications, we shall endeavor 
to meet the wants of rural manufacturers, by giving a full 
share of appropriate domestic designs, suitable for all sec- 
tions of the country. We may not be as profuse in our 
fashion plates as some others, but our object will be to 
select those that are practical, and give full and clear ex- 
planations of their construction, and in our branch depart- 
ments such diagrams as will best explain the subject on 
hand, whether they be cheap blocks or otherwise, our 
motto being ‘half a loaf better than no bread.” 

In consequence of the great demand for copies of Vol. 
III., containing the ‘‘Frencnu RuLE”’ complete, and our 
inability to furnish them, we have concluded to republish 
it, commencing with the October number, points that 
were not fully understood will be more carefully explained, 
and we would consider it an especial favor on the part of 
any one that would direct our attention to any required 
explanation. 


We are obliged, in consequence of the extra outlay in 
the getting up of the JouRNAL in the new form, to make 
a change in our subscription rates. We find by a careful 
calculation, it will be impossible to make the kind of a 
journal we propose doing at the present rates, however 
loth we are to advance them. Our subscription price will 
be $3; but in order to afford all an opportunity to get the 
JOURNAL at its present price, we will offer very inducing 
club rates, as follows: three copies, $8; six copies, $15; 
ten copies, $20, which we think are very liberal terms for 
a work such as Vol. [V. will be. 

As a special inducement, and for the benefit of our 
patrons, we are now having maie, at a heavy expense, a 
STEEL PLATE engraving of the renowned “turn-out’’ of 
Rozert Bonner, of New York City. It 1s being engraved 
by ‘‘ [lman Brothers,”’ of this city, and will doubtless be 
a picture prized highly by all. We purpose presenting a 
copy of this to each yearly subscriber, and that those 
whose subscriptions do not expire with the present volume 
may not be debarred from obtaining a copy, each one send- 
ing us a sufficient amount to continue his JourNAL to the 
close of the volume will receive a copy also. For instance, 
many of our subscribers run to the middle of Vol. IV. ; 
any such sending us $1.50, (half our yearly rates,) will be 
entitled to a copy of the engraving and his subscription 
continued through the volume. 

From the signs of the times we confidently expect our 
present circulation will double itself before the close of 
1868. We have the assurance of the aid of friends in all 
sections of the country, and we hope those who are op- 
posed to monopoly and in favor of a free expression of 
opinion will take hold at once. 


We purpose having the October number ready by the 
twentieth of the present month, and thereafter will publish 
about the first of each month. 

Don’t send money by express, unless you pay the 
cost, for it is too expensive. If you cannot send by 
POSTAL ORDER or DRAFT send by registered letter. Send 
in your lists early. 


A JEALOUS RIVAL, 

When we commenced the publication of the JOURNAL, 
(September, 1866,) we knew of the existence of a monthly 
publication, issued professedly in the interest of both em- 
ployer and journeyman. With our second number, we 


sent it a friendly greeting, which met with a most unkind , 


and illiberal response. 


We saw at once that we had to - 


contend with a jealous rival, and from that time to this ° 
the editor of the New York Magazine has omitted no op- - 


portunity to disparage and misrepresent not only the 
JOURNAL, but those who patronized it. For a time he 
was taught discretion, and suspended his assaults; but 
some garrulous Munchausen has been pouring into his wil- 
ling ear marvelous stories of the decline of trades unions, 
and the unpopularity of the labor movement. He again 
seems to be hopeful of our extermination, and once more 
becomes an assailant or would-be “ prosecuting attorney.” 


The editor’s «inside view,” which he «has been favored | 
with,” is nothing more than hearsay ; but it suited him to | 
believe it, and his exultation over the imaginary downfall — 


of the International Union and the JouRNAL, has made 
him bold and unscrupulous in preferring charges and mis- 
representing facts. Were either as sickly or barren of 
support as the Magazine and its publisher, we might pass 
in silence his feeble strictures upon our course; but we are 
determined that he shall not impose upon even the most 
credulous. 


We can assure our contemporary that the JouRNAL | 


‘flaunts its impudent flag” just as fearlessly as ever—not 
‘cover a disorganized community’’—but over the disorgan- 
ized brain of illiberal and selfish creatures, who, like the 
editor, prostitutes a periodical to the basest prejudices. 
The unfortunate condition of the Trades Unions and their 
destitute resources, as described by the Magazine, are but 
the silly vaporings of an egotist, who claims that all this 
calamity falls upon us ‘‘ in consequence of hard times and 
our opposition.”’ The editor has certainly eclipsed the fly 
on the cart whecl in his efforts to ‘‘kick up a dust,”’ but 
has signally failea to produce a like result, and his influ- 
ence to accomplish any thing is so impotent, that Trades 
Unions, if they had no other enemy, would be a power in 
the land. We admit that all trade organizations have suf- 
fered in a measure from the general depression, and that of 


the coach-makers has not been wholly exempt; but it is 
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recuperating, and, with the assistance derived from the 
editor’s opposition, will, we trust, soon reach a high degree 
of prosperity. 

The «* milk in the cocoa-nut,’’ however, is revealed thus: 
“indeed the whole thing is about run into the ground, and 
would soon be entirely, if the proprietors of the manutac- 
tories would only put a stop to canvassing among their 
employees.” As ‘the fool shows his folly,” so has the 
editor betrayed the motives which prompted his article, 
and this sentence divests it of every sting. <‘ Will the 
proprietors of the shops allow this much longer,’’ he 
asks; ‘“ if they do, they will forfeit their liberty, and 
deserve to have somebody put in charge of their busi- 
ness to conduct it for them—Unionists though they be.” 
Why not go farther, and urge employers to give work. to 
no man who subscribes for the JouRNAL, and make a con- 
dition with their workmen that each shall subscribe for the 
Magazine? ‘‘Speak the words you feel,’ Mr. Editor, and 
make a clean breast of it. 

A portion of the article is devoted to personal abuse of 
others connected with the International and Local Unions; 
but as they are able to take care of themselves, we need 
not attempt a vindication of gentlemen whose characters 
are beyond the reach of the editor’s poisoned arrows. 

In regard to ‘displaying a flag of truce”’ in the sense 
conveyed by the Magazine, we have only to say, that if he 
tells the truth, it only leaves a wider field for him; but 
the mission of the JouRNAL cannot be diverted from its 
course by groundless accusations or malicious invectives. 
It was never started to war against employers. Because 
we champion the rights of journeymen, must we necessarily 
assail proprietors? We leave these tactics to the editor 
who, in his subserviency to capitalists and boasted supe- 
riority, can sneer at those who have “from peddling var- 
nish gone back to the paint pot.”” We set out to alleviate 
the condition of journeymen, and to sustain their resistance 
to any harsh and unjust measures imposed upon them; 
and we would just as promptly denounce journeymen for 
imposing on employers. Both parties have rights that should 
be respected and defended. If the editor exhibited the same 
fairness and impartiality we should have no controversy. 


In asserting the right of the journeyman to a voice in 
the contract, we waged no war against employers, although 
the Mugazine frothed and raged, until it led some to sup- 
pose that all friendly relations between capital and labor 
were forever at an end. No incendiary could have been 
more active in awakening prejudice and inflaming passion 
between the two interests. Time has proved that our efforts 
were neither ‘‘chimerical’’ nor Quixotic, as the editor as- 
serted; and had he as zealously worked for harmony as 


discord, much of the bitterness displayed on two or three. 


occasions would never have occurred. 


Finally, Mr. Editor, we believe there is room enough in 
the world for both of us, without these frequent collisions. 
The same field is open to each. The JourNnat has not 
‘«gone in,’’ it intends to be out among the people; so what 
is the use of trying to have shop doors closed against us ? 
What would it accomplish? Why, where we now obtain 
one subscriber with open doors, we should obtain ten under 
the proscription you seek to have imposed upon us. He 
who gives the greatest amount of information for the least 
money, Will gain the largest support; and only in this way 
is there danger of driving the Magazine from the field. If 
you have friends enough to support an inferior publication, 
live; if not, die. If we are in your way, you are not in ours. 

We ought to apologize to our readers for devoting this 
much space to the ill-natured jealousies of our contempo- 
rary, but we have, time and again, overlooked mean inuen- 
does and contemptible slurs flung at journeymen coach- 
makers in general, and at this JOURNAL in particular; and 
we find that forbearance only makes the editor bold in 
impudence. Henceforth we shall descend to his level, and 
fight him with his own weapons. 


roe rS 
<<>> 


KEEP IN GOOD HUMOR. 


Apion, N. Y., August 24th, 1868. 

Mr. Epiror:—I would like to know why I do not receive 
the JournavL. It is now near the last of the month, and 
[have not yet had this month’s number. I wish you would 
see that they are sent regularly. C. M 

Weare in receipt of many letters similar to the above, 
and do not wonder that our friends get out of patience at 
not receiving what they pay for at the proper time; for our 
part, we are often out of humor on account of the trouble 
occasioned by the miscarriage of our mail matter. We try 
to be careful in putting up the mail, but do not profess to 
be so correct as never to make a mistake, and let some 
name slip our notice; but in the main, the fault lies in the 
post office. We cannot mend matters ‘here, and we hope 
our friends will keep in good humor, and, as far as in us 
lies, we will make amends for the carelessness of ourselves 
or the post office clerks. 


A SUGGESTION TO JOURNEYMEN. 


In view of the great interest displayed by the Editor of | 
the Magazine in behalf of jowrneymen, and as a mark of 
their gratitude for his oft-repeated notices, we would sug- 
gest the propriety of giving him a limited support. It is 
essential to have a cértain amount of opposition in all 
reforms, to inspire a little energy, and our adversary has 
become so weak for the want of sustenance that it may 
prove of trifling, (only trifling,) benefit, to permit it to 
linger awhile longer. 


EXULTANT, 

One of the << editorial chips” of the Magazine is in exul- 
tation over the fact that the proprietors of two carriage 
manufactories in Albany refused us the privilege of can- 
vassing among the workmen for subscribers. We can add 
wormwood and gall to the editor’s jealousy, by stating that 
our list in Albany has been increased by the proscription: 
In fact, there was but oneemployer that refused us admission 
on the ground assigned by our contemporary, and he was 
frank enough to tell us he “thought 1t would hardly be 
doing justice to Mr. Stratton to allow us to go through the 
shop, for he had just been there and got what he could 4 
The ‘justice’? we could not see, unless acting from orders 
from the “ prosecuting attorney,” promulgated on a know- 
ledge of the superiority of our publication and the conse- 
quent dissatifaction that would arise with those who had 
subscribed for his, (if any did subscribe.) The other em- 
ployer gave us the privilege to go through between work 
hours. but would not suspend his established rules for that 
purpose. The editor cannot claim any credit for that. 
With but one employer to follow his advice, it proves one 
if not two things—either the editor has no control over 
employers, or that both he and his Magazine have a very 
limited influence. When one is brainless and the other 
insipid, we cannot expect anything better. 


a 


BACK NUMBERS. 


Pontiac, August 20, 1868. 

Mr. Kprror.—Can you send me the JouRNAL for the 
present volume, bound. If you can, let me know the price, 
and I will forward the same to you. A. McC. 

This question is being frequently asked us, and, for the 
benefit of all, we answer. Unfortunately for us we have 
run out of the first siz numbers of the volume. The de- 
mands increasing so rapidly that ere we reached the mid- 
dle of the volume we found our edition was too small. At 
that time we increased it considerably, and have been able, 
thus far, to supply back numbers to April only. 

During the first few months of the volume we received 
several orders for Vols. II. and ITI., bound in one, as soon 
as the present volume was complete, in consequence of 
which we reserved numbers for them. It may be possible 
that some of those who have ordered may not desire them, 
in which case we will dispose of them to those first apply- 
ing. The price of the two volumes, complete in one book, 
will be $5.40, post-paid. 


ee Deo 


OC Reader, did you know that every yearly subscriber 
for Vol. LV. of the JouRNAL would receive a STEEL PLATE 
engraving of ‘‘ Bonner’s”’ celebrated trotting nags, ‘« Lady 
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EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS, | 
Piate No, 36. Six-ssat Hair-top SweLLED-BODY | 
S.ieigu.—This large sleigh, as represented by this design, 
with a half top, is a good one, with some original points. 
The lightness of the boot, also the inside front seat, with 
a drop lid, forming a comfortable back for the occupants. 
We have introduced lamps, which will give style to its 
appearance. In its whole arrangement, it is without doubt 
a remarkable design. Mouldings of the body, half inch 
deep, chamfered; track 3 feet 8; for shoes, use the best 
cast steel. Painting: most every variety of color. A very 
pretty style is to use lake on the lower panels; mouldings, 
black, edged with carmine stripe; running part, cane color, 
striped with carmine; trimming, most fashionable is plush 
of different colors. 

Piatrs Nos. 87 and 388.-—These drawings at a glance 
will prove themselves to be genuine cutters. No. 37 is a 
swelled body of the Albany pattern, for its graceful sweeps 
and its general beauty of outlines will commend itself to 
the builders. Track 39 inches; 30 inches on front of seat. 
Painting: lower panels wine color, striping, gold, edged 
with carmine. The upper-back quarter painted imitation 
of Scotch plaid; running part, striped the same; trimming, 
reps or fancy figured Brussels. No. 38, Montrose cut- 
ter, original design; body to flare 14 inches on the 
side, round corner front and back, formed as heretofore 
described. If well executed, will make a durable body. 
Width on the seat 30 inches; mouldings passing around 
the body, made diamond shape; track 39 inches; shoes, 
use cast steel, it pays best in the end. Painting, body 
black; seat, Bismarck ; the flat of the mouldings, gold, on 
each side, carmine; running part light carmine, striped 
with gold. 

Pirate No. 39. PHILaDELPHIA P1ANO-Box Wacon.—A 
¥ery neat and simple design for a buggy, calculated to meet 
the wants of our friends, having the advantage over the 
other kind of piano box for the lowness of the front panel, 
which makes it more convenient in getting in and out. 
Width of seat 30 inches; axles 3 steel; hubs 34 inches in 
diameter; spokes 15-16; tire 3 by 3-10; wheels 4 feet and 
4 feet 2; back spring 38 long, 3 plates 13, 94 open; front 
spring 37 long, 3 plates 14, 9 inches open. Painting: body 
black, belt Bismarck, striped carmineor gold. Trimming: 
blue cloth is the standing color, for fancy light gray cloth. 


THANKS, 
To M. W. A., San Francisco, Cal., we are indebted for 


late California papers. wherein we tind a description of the — 
establishment of G. P. Kimball & Co, We have given it 
space in our columns, and will doubtless be read with inte- 
rest. Many thanks, friend A; we hope to hear from you 
often. 
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ALBANY SWELLED SIDE CUTTER.—HALF INCH SCALE. 


Plate No. 37. See Page No. 268, 


MONTROSE CUTTER.—wnALF INCH SCALE, 


Plate No. 38. See Page No. 268, 
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PHILADELPHIA PIANO-BOX WAGON.—HALF INCH SCALE. 


Plate No. 39. See Page No. 268. 
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PREACHING vs. PRACTICE. 

A contemporary says: ‘‘ There are some things we have 
no relish for; among these is the disposition some have of 
inordinate puffing. The editor who allows himself to be 
the instrument in such imprudent business must dismiss 
every principle of honesty, and go in to the fullest extent 
with increased laudation for every new-comer. This ren- 
ders him a mere tool to imposition, and the laughing stock 
to his readers No one, therefore, must, expect our agency 
in any such business.”” Now, reader, this quotation is the 
caption of an article in which the same editor gives no less 
than NINE puffs to as many different firms or individuals. 
If all of them are black-mailed, he makes a pretty good 
thing by ‘‘dismissing every principle of honesty.” Of 
course we take him at his word —“‘ this renders him a mere 
tool to imposition, and the laughing stock of his readers.”’ 
For cool effrontery, this «‘ bangs banniker;’’ giving his 
“agency” to a dishonest principle while he tells them they 
must not ‘‘expectit.’’ Some persons ‘‘say what they mean 
and mean what theysay,” but notthe editor. This character- 
istic inconsistency is revealed so often, that we are not 
surprised that he should become irritable over a waning 
subscription list. Sincerely do we pity the weakness of 
that man who practices a vice he condemns, powerless to 
resist his natural proclivities. Preaching one thing and 
practising another is the ruling trait of a hypocrite. 


QUESTIONS EASILY UNDERSTOOD. 


Why a contemporary, who claims to be the ‘only re- 
liable” authority for fashions in carriages, loves us so 
much? Because he don’t like competition; particularly 
of a certain kind. 

Why our JourNAL is getting along so well? Because 
an aspiring individual who dwelleth in a village situate on 
the banks of ye Hudson, and whois ‘some’? on. Assyrian 


and Kgyptian ‘carriages’ can’t stop it. 


g@s~ The interest taken in the JOURNAL, and the advan- 
tages to be derived from advertising in our columns, is 
forcibly brought to our notice by the rush of orders that 
have been received for the three-edye raiser cutters, adver- 
tised by Mr. T. Acks in the last number of the JourNAL 
for the first time. We have never seen any of them, but 
presume, from the description of them, they are a very 
useful article. Mr. A. informs us that he has been to con- 
siderable trouble and expense in perfecting the machine. 
His only object being to benefit the crait, he placed the 
price at the low figure of $2.25, the net cost being $2. 
Persons sending orders for them to be sent C. O. D. will 
be obliged to pay for collection, which is sometimes con- 
siderable. Persons would, therefore, save money by send- 
ing POSTAL ORDER for the amount, made payable to our 
order, when we will guarantee prompt attention. 


ENOCH M, SHOTWELL. 


It is with regret we chronicle the death of our esteemed | 


friend and brother-craftsman. Mr. Shotwell was a man 


having few enemies, a good workman and endeared to , 


all who knew him.. During the last year he has acted in 
the capacity of a member of the Executive Committee of 
the I. U., and has, as far as that organization is concerned, 
been extensively known. 

A few short months ago he was, to all appearances, as 
long lived as any among us, but that ‘fell destroyer ”’ 


selected him for its victim, and that fatal disease, consump- | 


tion, finished the work. He has gone, and will be soon 
forgotten by the busy world, but we think there are some 
who will long remember the cheerful and ever-pleasant 
countenance of E. M. Shotwell. 

He leaves a wife and two children to mourn his loss, 
who are, in a measure, dependent on the cold charities of 
the world, Mr. 8. having left them, as most journeymen 


are obliged to, without being able to leave a competency © 


behind him. 
raise up for them friends blest with this world’s goods suffi- 
cient to administer to their necessities. 


CHAPMAN'S SHAFT RUBBER PATENT. 


Carriage-makers and carriage-users throughout the coun- 
try will receive with pleasure the decision of the Commis. 
sioner of Patents in refusing to grant Mr. Chapman an exten- 
sion of his patent for shaft rubbers. Had Mr. Chapman been 


satisfied with a fair compensation, there would not have | 


been much opposition manifested against an extension. 
But the patentee taking such undue advantage of his 


We trust, however, a kind Providence will , 


grant, on an article that any person could manufacture © 


with but little cost, it was felt by all interested to bea 
grievous and heavy burden, and received general condem- 
nation. Much credit is due the firm of Watson & Co, of 
this city, the leading spirits in resisting its extension. 


Correspondence, 


4ags~ We do not hold ourselves responsible for the diews of our eorres- 
pondents ; but while we give a wide margin for the expression of oppo- 
site opinions, the language used must be respectful, and free from all 
personalities, and tt will be our aim to guard the columns uf the Journal 
against anything of a scurrilous or slanderous nature. Care should be 


taken by correspondents to send manuscript written in a plain hand, and | 


on one side of the paper only. 
must accompany each communication, but it will be withheld from publi- 


cation when desired, 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 
Borurr, Iiu., August 11, 1868. 
Mr. Eprror:—It is quite useless for me to follow Prof. 
K. in his remarks about his person or my agency, or even 
his remarks about the general philosophy of mechanical 


In ali cases the real name of the writer 
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power, where it does not have reference to the equality that 
has supposed to have existed between increased motion and 
power, which was proposed to be discussed. 

In the May and June numbers, I believe, the fact was 
fully established, that the power or work was in the case 
of a straight lever less than the motion of the initial force. 
Since writing that article, a way has been suggested to my 
mind of demonstrating a case where the initial power and 
the work done, and the space through which it moved, are 
exactly the same. 

_ For this purpose we will call Fig. 1 once more 
into requisition. Let us suppose that three plat- 


form scales for measuring power are respectively | 


: : . sie 
ae se 4k io 


placed under A, B and C parts of the the lever, 
Place two men of equal weight on the scales at A 

and C, and 40 pounds on the scale at B, which is 

made fast to the lever at that division, so that it can be 
lifted up or pressed upon by the lever. 

Ist. Let the man at C press down on his end of the lever 
with a force of 10 pounds, and the man at A resist the 
same with a pressure of 30 pounds, both of which, when 
added together, make 40 pounds of power expended, 30 of 
which we find taken off from the scale at A and 10 at C, 
while there is 40 added to the scale at B. This is an 
equilibrium of power exerted in opposite directions with 
the lever, without moving one part more than another, 
yet there is four times as much power expended at one 
point as there is at another. 


2d. Let the man at C lift up his end of the lever with 
the power of 10 pounds, and the man at A resist any 
motion of his end of the lever with a power of 30 pounds, 
it would produce the result of lifting 40 pounds at B, verti- 
cally very nearly one-fourth the distance that the initial 
power at O has passed. Now, by examining the scales, 
that exactly measure the power expended, we find that 10 
pounds are added to the scale at C, and 30 at A, while 
there is taken off from the scale at B40 pounds. This 
shows two cases, one of which shows a motion of the initial 
power at C through a space four times that of the power 
produced; the other shows an equality of motion in all 
parts of the lever, yet the effect marked on the scales is 
precisely the same, only it is reversed to opposite directions. 

This should be enough to convince a philosophic mind, 
not previously prejudiced by wrong education, that motion 
has no effect that corresponds with power produced. The 
result of motion, in the second case, is simply the result of 
the working of machinery, and, if it could be so con- 
structed that the power produced at B would move through 
the same space that the long arm of the lever at C moves, 
precisely the same expenditure of power would be marked 
by the scales under the lever. 

3d. We will show a case where the small initial power 
passes throughly precisely the same space that the greater 
power produced does, and yet there is no difference marked 
by the scale from the two preceding experiments. Let the 
man at C lift up with his end of the lever, with a force of 
10 pounds, one foot in one minute, and the man at A lift 


the same distance, in the same time, with a force of 30 
pounds, it will produce the result of raising 40 pounds at 
B, in precisely the same time, and the same height, that 
the small initial force at C passes, and yet the scales mark 
no difference of power. The result is just the same if the 
force has required sixty minutes to pass through the same 
space, instead of one minute as in the former case. 


In these three different cases, where the space through 
which the power produced and the initial force passed, 
there is no similarity either of distance or time, yet the 
action of power is just the same in amount, only reversed 
to different directions. In case second, there is an appear- 
ance of favoring the oft-repeated theory that, ‘what is 
gained in power is lost in motion,” and no doubt this appear- 
anee led to establishing it as a fundamental principle in 
science; but now it is clear, that wherever we can invent 
any autematic device to move both arms of the lever alike, 
like that represented in case third, the result will be equal 
motion to all parts. with the same expenditure of power as 
there is where the long arm moves through four times the 
space of the short arm. 

A wagon wheel on an inclined plane is one of those 
automatic devices. It has a lever power, like that of the 
second illustration, that lifts the wheel to a certain height, 
say, for instance, one-fourth the distance through which 
the long arm of the lever moves; then, aside from the 
height that the arm would raise the weight, it has a rolling 
motion that increases the rise on the plane a little beyond 
what the lever arm would carry it. By very accurate tests, 
through a long series of expensive experiments, that were 
mutually provided for by different manufacturers in Wis- 
consin and myself, it was found that wagons that were 
perfect in draught could be drawn up an inclined plane 
with less power then the popular theories of philosophy 
said it could be done. 

In making a public test of the draught of two wagons, 
made at competing shops, in the village of Princeton, Wis- 
consin, it was found the one that had the easiest draught, 
and that was made at the factory of Mr. August Thiel, 
drew up an inclined plane, that rose 44 inches in 4 feet 
length of the plane, 100 pounds with 8 pounds 12 ounces 
draught. The other wagon required nearly 10 pounds to 
draw the same weight. Knowing the prejudices of popular 
theories that would be brought to bear against an exact 
decision, 1 called the draught of Mr. Thiel’s wagon 8 
pounds 14 ounces, which he objected to, offered and to bet one 
hundred dollars that it was only 8 pounds 12 ounces. He- 
warrants all his wagons equal to that draught. 


The improvement in draught was effected by the dis- 
covery of a principle in geometry, that could be worked 
by any wagon-maker or ironer of ordinary understanding, 
(that had a proper instrument,) into a gauge that would be 
exactly right for any disk of wheel and taper of box that 
might be presented, occupying only about three minutes’ 
time for the two arms. Solving the same problem has 
proved an impossibility with any geometrician that I have 
presented it to, and I think, propably, Prof. E. would not 
be an exception if I should present it to him. 

Prof. E. travels out of his subject to charge me with 
opposition to scientific men, and takes occasion to make a 
profession of his regard for the workingman. He says he 
has seen only about one-half my days, yet he professes, 
scientifically and practically, to know nearly all about 
work, and pities the workingman whom I made to say 
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such foolish things in the April number about the motion | wholly owing to the incompetency of those who build or 


of a wheel on its own axis. 

I should not allude to this, only it so positively proves 
what I have said, upon many occasions, about the intel- 
lectual superiority of the workingman to a great majority 
of those that make pretensions to science, that J must 
notice it. 


My opposition to scientific men is a strange charge; 
perhaps he could more consistently charge me with oppo- 
sition to the scientific quackery, like his theories about a 
hand-wheel making two revolutions more on its axis in 
measuring the circumference of a wagon wheel than it 
makes to measure the inside of the tire that exactly fits 
that circumference. All practical men know the absurdity 
of what he says, and he brings the science that he pretends 
to advocate, as well as himself, into contempt by sayimg it. 

It is well known where Prof. E. borrows his argument 
from, which he expected would completely overwhelm me. 
The dispute that I alluded to, in the Scientific American, 
about the revolution of the wheel, with the editor, and 
about five hundred correspondents on one side, and as 
many on the other, culminated in a pamphlet entitled Zhe 
Wheel, of over seventy pages, published at that office in 
June last, before Prof. K.’s tirade against me was published 
in the JouRNAL. Dr. Vander Weyd and myself had the 
compliment paid us, of being invited to contribute to that 
publication, unbeknown to each other. The Dr. very good 
naturedly gave up arguing the position that I had criticised 
in the April number of the Coacn-Maxkers’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL, and | explained that the extra revolution 
that the pointer showed in moving around the fixed wheel, 
that caused the dispute, was wholly owing to a revolution 
that the moveable wheel had on the axis of its orbit, which 
was an entirely different thing from ‘its own axis.’’ Other 
correspondents took the same position—one in particular, 
Samuel Garber, from Greenville, Mercer County, Pa., who 
so completely illustrated the position, by diagram and 
reasoning, that the bubble of dispute was completely 
collapsed forever ; therefore, Prof. E.’s remarks were wholly 
untimed, and showed his entire ignorance of the daily 
events in science. 


I most sincerely tender my thanks to Prof. E. for his 
left-hand compliment to my axle gauge, which he closes 
his article with. Any other compliment from him on that 
occasion might have unintentionally done me an injury; at 
least, would have been extremely embarrassing to have 
such an endorser of it as a good thing to practical men. 
Yet I will say, that the gauge is for sale, as it has been, 
upon the express condition, that by the ease of draught that 
it gives to wagons and carriages, it proves the previously 
supposed fundamental principle in mechanical laws that, 
‘what is gained in power is lost in motion,” to be false. 
Mr. Gay, of Hulsboro’, who, the Professor intimates, that 
I failed to have demonstrated the incorrectness of the sup- 
posed law to, bought on those conditions, and paid me 
after the Professor had thrown his flood of right on the 
subject. 

To wagon and carriage-makers I most earnestly urge 
the propriety of their making themselves familiar with all 
philosophic theories that have been presented on different 
occasion in relation to mechanical power, from whatever 
source it may have come. All will agree, that are familiar 
with the subject, that there is a certain amount of motive 
power wasted in the draught of wagons and carriages that is 


repair them. The amount of loss will probably average at 
least five per cent. of all work done by that mode of convey- 
ance. The aggregate of this immense sum, if cashed, would 
probably pay our public debt, without extra burden to any 
one, in the space of twenty years. There are hundreds of 
minds that could effectually plan this saving; thousands 
who prtend they could. The public looks upon all alike, 
from the fact that they are not posted upon the immutable 
laws that govern such things. 

From the time of Whitney, of cotton gin notoriety, down 
to Goodyear, of India rubber, and Howe, of the sewing 
machine notoriety, every inventor of the most palpably 
plain improvement in the arts and sciences has been met 
with a degree of opposition and persecution that surely 
destroys the life or happiness of the individual, if they are 
not endowed with a superior degree of vitality, before the 
improvement is acknowledged. It may be said that eventu- 
ally they have been rewarded; but who wants, in poverty 
and destitution, to run the gauntlet of ignorance, covetous- 
ness, envy, malice, and all the kindred vices, with gaunt 
starvation leading him along, step by step, for the bauble 
of wealth, and the most ‘heartful congratulations’’ of 
those who opposed him in the hour of need. 

All these things, that look so hateful, we do unwittingly 
enact, not from depravity, but from a want of knowledge 
of mechanical laws that would enable us to decide correctly 
and quickly in all matters pertaining to them. 

Henry Harper. 


STRAY STEPS OF A TRAMPING JOUR. 


BY FRED. PUMICE. 


“ And when grim Death appears, 
After few but happy years, 
And tells me my glass it is run; 
I’ll say begone you knave, , 
For great Backus gave me lave 
Just to take another Cruiskeen lawn.”—Song. 

I found the store where the order called for ‘ genuine.” 
Said I, have you got a gallon jug to sell? Certainly, sir- 
Let me have one. This holds a gallon, said I. Yes, sir» 
sure; a good gallon. Well, then, my friend, how much 
would the full of that piece of ‘‘stone china,” if the article. 
was ‘‘ genuine” whiskey, be worth? Well, sir, for cash, 
or credit, or orders? (This duck seemed to know his busi- 
ness pretty thoroughly.) Both, said I. Ah, yes; well, 
for cash it is worth just one dollar, sir; on credit it is 
worth one dollar and ten cents; and, added he with a 
wink, on an order from any of those who are in the real 
estate business, it is worth exactly one dollar and twenty- 
five cents. Now, said he, it is no use humbugging with 
you; I see you have cut your eye teeth, and I am frank 
with you; those are our terms, and we can do no better. 
Fill her, said I, and many thanks for your lesson. IJ'll 
take the rotten part out of this order business, or my name 
ain’t Fred. Go it, said the clerk. He handed me my jug, 
with which I started for my hotel, and honorably and 
carefully carried out my idea of treating all hands; and I 
done it so successfully, that there was a steady run on the 
pump for an hour before breakfast next morning; and the 
landlady who kept the hotel, and ate all of Mr. Lottsell’s 
carriage makers, declared that since ever that new painter, 
Mr. Pumice, came to Humph-port, the devil seemed to 
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have got-into the young men; and as for my daughter 
Becky, Lord knows what she see in him; but [ have give 
up tryiag to keep HER away from him, he is the darndest 
hard case [ ever saw; but everybody is bewitched by him; 
if he gets drunk, which he does near on to every night in 
the week since he has been here, why get drunk is the 
style with all the rest of the boarders. I declare I’m most 
crazy with their yellin’ at all hours of the night. 

If any of ’em has an argument, it’s left to Mr. Pumice 
to decide which is right and which is wrong, and he gene- 
rally decides they are both wrong; if they have a quarrel, 
he steps in like he always knew them, and Mr. Pumice 
settles it; both are satisfied, and it’s all right; but if any 
one else interfered, there’d be heads broke. What in con- 
science they all seein him I’m blamed if I know. And 
then there’s the cheek of him walking into the parlor 
always when Becky is there, and throwing himself on the 
sofa like he owned it, and telling her to get a towel and 
bathe his head, like a good girl, he was led off so by these 
young men, confound him, and he’ll never be such a goose 
again, and all the while he is making a goose of her. She 
believes every word he says. I'll break up that game, or 
I’m a fool. Yes, there goes my old man now, he’s as big 
a goose as the rest; yes, indeed. How do you feel this 
morning, Mr. Pumice? Come and try a little of my pri- 
vate medicine. Oh, yes, [’d medicine him, if [ had a 
chance. Here he comes now, with his polite airs and his 
confounded smile. 


Good morning, my dear madam, I beg leave to try and 
excuse the slight annoyance WE may have caused you last 
night, (he apologizes for all of ‘em,) but such occasions 
arise sometimes, you know, and young men will be foclish. 
| done my best to restrain them; but you know ’tis very 
hard to expect ‘old heads on young shoulders,” (oh Lord, 
he tried to restrain them—the biggest devil of them all!) 
but, my dear madam, I promise you there will be no more 
occasion for you to find fault with us; and nothing but 
your well-known good nature and kindness justifies my 
speaking to you, (there he goes palavering a body again,) 
and taay I inquire how yourself is this this morning, you 
look blooming. (Oh, confound the fellew, there’s no use 
trying to get mad with him.) 

And thus I progressed very favorably in Humphport. 
But to.work Monday morning, a long week before us, and 
no hope of getting anything but trade or orders for it; no 
chance of receiving what you earned, except in a round- 
about manner perfectly discouraging to us, and perfectly 
one-sided and profitable to the boss. He receives a per- 
centage on all those orders, and he takes care to give as 
many orders as he can; he takes care to pay out no cash, 
if he can possibly crawl out of it by paying with orders. 
To such perfection has he reduced this order business, that 
there are men working for him who have not in six months 
seen six dollars in ready cash; and how they get along 
was a mystery to me at first, especially in regard to the 
married men. I know there must be things required in 
household economy which Mr. Lottsell, with all his varie- 
gated versatility in the order line could not supply, and 
how they got supplied was, as I said, a mystery, until I 
had it explained to me by one of the oldest of his unfortu- 
nate married men in this wise: 

Well, you see, Mr. Fred., if we want coal or wood, and 
he has no orders, why we take orders for groceries or dry 
goods, and trade them off to some one in town who has 


orders for something that the coal or wood merchant wants. 
But, said I, that is a great deal of trouble and annoyance, 
is it not? Well, yes, said he, it might be to you, but you 
see, we knows pretty near what every body wants round 
town; we’re used to it, and we’ve studied it. But, said I, 
do you never get cash from your boss? Well, yes, some- 
times, but not often; you see we don’t want it, and when 
you get used to it, it’s most as good this way; and then 
when I do want money, you see, 1 have to give the boss 
ten cents on the dollar for his trouble in getting it for me; 
so you see it doesn’t pay a feller to buy money that way; 
so, as I’m used to this way of settling up, I manage to get 
along very well. You know [ was raised in this place, and 
I don’t like to leave it. 

And thus it was, Here was a man a greater slave than 
any negro who ever hoed cotton on a South Carolina plan- 
tation ; and here was a specimen of an employer who agreed 
to pay men a certain rate of wages, and instead of paying 
them, he ‘settled up” with them by the order system ; 
and when their necessities forced them to demand a little 
ready cash, he screwed ten per cent. out of them for the 
money. I suppose he used to get fifteen per cent. on the 
orders. Thank the Lord that the intelligence of the pre- 
sent race of workingmen has obliterated this stain from the 
record of carriage-makers, the independence of the work- 
men of to-day will tolerate no such evil; but there are 
other evils yet in our business which need reforming, and 
to which I will refer in a future number. 


After getting this insight of Mr. Lottsell’s Humphport 
mode of doing business, I determined to get out as square 
as possible, and show my boss a short way of ‘settling 
up”’ with mE. So 1 set myself to work to please Mr. Lott- 
sell in every way I could. I studied his peculiarities, and 
I soon got the hang of him; and ata glance I could te | 
what sort of humor he was in, and I worked him so weii, 
that before Saturday night of the second week I had his | 
entire confidence; in so much that the clerk handed, me 
five dollars on that eventful evening in ready cash, a piece 
of extravagance which the boss was never known to be 
guilty of before; and, indeed, the clerk seemed to think 
that [ was one to be treated with a deal of consideration, 
as a man with money in his pocket ought to be. 


I had fully made up my mind to get out of Humphport 
short and sudden. So on Monday morning I saw Mr. 
‘settling up’’ boss come in the paint-shop with a bland 
smile illuminating his crafty face. Good morning, Mr. 
Pumice, how do you like our go-ahead town by this time? 
Guess you have been around enough to judge. Oh, said I, 
Vm delighted with it; never saw a place like it before. 
Good business place too, sir, every body around here ap- 
pears to have an interest in the improvement of the town. 
That’s so, Mr. Pumice, said he; every one who ever stayed 
any length of time in Humphport liked it ; in fact, after a 
man settles here, he seldom leaves us, (that’s so, thought I, 
for he gets so poor he cannot get away,) and I am very 
glad, Mr. Pumice, that you are so very observing; there’s 
nothing like owning a little property to give people an 
interest in a town. That’s the idea, and I cannot see why 
a young man like you, a good mechanic as I find you are, 
should not have it to his interest to stay with us. And 
now, if you can be got to stay, I, sir, will give you an in- 
ducement to remain and be one of us. Are you married 4 
No, sir, I said, but I have relatives who keep house for me 
when I am home; but (I knew what was coming) rent and 


| el? 


things are so high in the city, that it keeps a man down. 
Just so, sir, said he, slapping me on the shoulder, and I 
like you so well that I will make you an offer, by means of 
which in a short time you may be, if not rich, at least inde- 
pendent of landlords, and be like all of us in this place—a 
property owner. Now I have some forty or fifty beautiful 
town lots a short distance from the centre of the town, and 
I will let you have one of them at a low figure, the amount 
of which you can pay me in work, (the confounded hum- 
bug.) These lots are only two miles out; just a short 
pleasant walk in the morning and evening, you see, and 
you can have one for—let me see, said he contemplatively, 
with his eye on me the while—well, as [ want to do you a 
favor, and also myself, by inducing you to stay here, you 
can have one for two hundred and fifty dollars. There, said 
he, don’t say a word, they are worth five hundred in a short 
time. All right now, don’t thank me, Mr. Pumice, Ul 
have the affair all made right, and in a year or two I hope 
to see you with a nice house of your own, and as I have 
an account with the lumber merchant and builder, why, 
when you have worked on a year or so, [ will assist you 
by giving you orders on them. (Who the devil have you 
not got orders on, thought I.) Well, it’s all settled, said 
he; good morning. Yes, paint that black, and stripe red. 
He was gone. 

All right, my covey, said I, and if you think you have 
got this rooster cooked, keep on thinking so. Ill show 
you some lots I have got, lots of miles away from Humph- 
port, and orders, and ten per cent. for cash. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


A TRIP TO IDEALITY. 


if. BY CHRYSALIS. 


*¢ All aboard for Ideality !’? and with a whistle, a jerk, 
an‘~x chew, chew, chew, we are whirled out of the popu- 
lous city of common sense, and away over the bright fields 
of imagination! <«+Here’s your day-dreams—only three 
sens (ible thoughts) a mile! Who’ll have any day-dreams ! 
What’ll you have, sir?” (to that artist sitting in the fur- 
ther end of the car.) ‘‘Ha! a hanging rock; your ease’ll 
be filled with that, sir! Who’ll have any day-dreams, 
cheap! What’ll you have, sir ?” (to that brawny black- 


smith.) +*¢ Wont dream about old s/edge, eh! Dream about 


cows lowing, bellows blowing, and little sparks flying high 
in air; and the hammer with its clang, with the mellow 
anvil sang, bringing happiness for drowning every care, 
That’s it: the tire bends before the refresher, sleep. 
«¢ What’ll you take, sir ?”’ (to that trimmer,) « take a shave, 
trim clean; that’s what you spoke of.” 

Here comes the conductor—literary man, very—collect- 
ing thoughts. Would-be-poet in the corner, very liberal, 
pays his fare, and gives his thoughts to his friends, gratis. 
New poem, only ten thousand lines—willing to recite it, 
none, however, willing to hear it. And so, away we go— 
whirled along faster than the famous thousand-leagued 
boots could carry us—playing hide-and-seek with the 
clouds on the mountain side, and taking a huge bite at the 
imaginary banquet, and, had any one seen us, he would 
have repeated: ‘ Verily, there is gnashing of teeth.”” Old 
maid dreaming of rich husband; husband drunk—wakes 
up—wouldn’t be married; young, patientless doctor feel- 
ing every one’s pulse; briefless lawyer arguing his point. 


Ideality, strange place—cast aside fancies in a pile. Big 
pile that. Novelty steals unawares to the pile, and passes 
hundred-year-old articles as new to the expectant crowd. 
Humbug. Big birds fly away with us in their beaks and 
let us fall, and we go down, down, derry, and fall off our 
easy chair. Wife mildly suggests too much beer. 

‘¢ All aboard for Ideality!’? Have been there. Pom- 
pous looking gentleman presenting check for $10,000— 
washer-woman’s boy with bill—pay to-morrow. Sumptu- 
ous carriage to take us to our palace—poor-house wagon. 
Brown stone front—county jail. Confound that tailor, 
Jenks—would have paid him next week. Poemsin press: 
immense sale—nine hundred and ninety-nine of the first 
thousand returned—on hand. Devilish critics my 
tragedy, which would have moved thousands to tears. 
Philosopher’s stone—humbug; perpetual motion—that in- 
cessant crying child. 

So, for my trip—common sense station, brown stone 
front—a delusion. Children want bread. Go to work— 
brown stone front in the distance. 


Answers to Correspondents, 


J. H. T.—Your communication on the manner of painting 
flowers is received, but, owing to its length, we shall be 
obliged to divide it in several numbers; and not wishing 
to commence a continued article in the Jast number of the 
volume, we have laid it over until our next. We are sure 
such instructive articles can but be appreciated by our 
readers. 


A. & S., Sincoz, CaNADA.—Ist. We have written several 
letters respecting the velucipedes you speak of, but as yet 
have received no reply from the manufacturers. 

2d. We have no plates on hand other than have been 
published in the Journau. We receive and fill orders for 
special designs. 

3d. The difference in the paint mills advertised, is only 
in size. The No. 8 mill is none too large for an ordinary 
factory. 

4th. The express charges from Philadelphia to Canada 
are moderate; cannot say any exact amount. 


F. A. K., Mansrigetp, Pa.—Your communication is. 


received, and will be attended to in next number. Mr. 
V. Ulcan being on a summer tour, we are necessarily de- 
prived of his monthly instructions for this number. 


E. B., Newvitie, Pa.—yYour letter was received, and 
should have been attended to last month, but by some 
means it has been mislaid. 


J. B. P., Kenton, O.—Your JourNnAL has been mailed 
to you regularly, and we think the fault must be in the 
post office at your place, or some of the numbers would 
have reached you. 


W.F. P., Bertin, Mp.—You are not alone in wishing 
to be considered a life subscriber to the JourNAL. We 
have piles of letters of the same sort. Do what you can 
for us, and you will receive our grateful thanks, and assist 
to make the JouRNAL more useful. 


W.L., West Gray, Me.—If you paid D. G., all right. 
We will give you credit, although we never received it. 
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PART SIXTH. 
BY A PRACTICAL CARRIAGE ARCHITECT. 


In this diagram we represent the cant of the physician’s 
brougham, as shown on plate 32 in this volume. Side ele- 
vation being correctly drawn, care should be taken, as well 
as good judgment used, in laying out the cant, in order to 
produce a good turn body, as this is not so simple a job as 
the first appearance of it might seem. After determining 


_ the turn-under, and completing the standing pillar pattern, 


next lay out for the sweep of roof-rail; measure from cen- 


| tre line A, 234 inches on line HE, being half the width of 
' the body; proceed, and establish the different points and 


lines, as before explained. You will see by this diagram 


we have swept the front of the cant in, in order to produce 


a narrow front, without giving too wide a back. In so 
doing we have laid out for the framing of the copz pillar 
into the rocker instead of the bottom side. In this man- 
ner of construction, you require a thick rocker. In sweep- 
ing off, the bottom side will be entirely cut through in the 
doorway. The rocker will substitute for the piece that is 
required by boxing down, and sweeping in and forming a 
bottom side out of the rocker, concaved on the inside 


| The object of this is to produce the required width on the 
| seat, without too wide a back, with a narrow front, at the 


| same time you will have a nice swell. 


To bring out these 
different points, contraction alone will not produce them. 


NTERNATIONAL JOURNAL. 
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In answer to a communication from N. Wales in refe- 
rence to the manner of construction of the Portland cutter, 
plate 35, August number, the dash is paneled down to 


| where the fender strikes the runner, and placed in a groove 


cut in the runner; the top rail at the goose-neck take from 
a piece of bent hickory rim, this sweeps the rail front, 
giving it style. The front should be made wide enough at 
the goose-neck so as to dispense with side wings. From 
the front beam to where the fender strikes the runner, is 
another panel, which is rabbited on the beam running up, 
crossing the fenders, and taking the lower rail of the dash 
panel. It is well to insert a bent piece for the sweep of the 
fender on each side, from the front beam to the runner, to 
stiffen the panel. The body, as before stated. 30 inches on 
seat, with 2 inches flare on each side. Back panel, grain 
running lengthwise. The corners are formed by lapping 
the pillars on to the bottom side, sufficient in size for your 
corners. After your framing is complete, glue on back and 
front panels, afterwards your sides. Your corners are 
then ready to round and to lighten out 
the inside, down to the seat. Screw 
and plug the panels. On the feather 
edges of the corners, nail with 3 chair 
tacks, without sinking the heads; rasp 
the corners down, forming a wooly sur- 
face, then canvass over the corners ; 
when dry, clean the edges down to a 
surface—this prevents the nails from 
showing. In moulding off, use 3 inch 
half diamond shape, 1 inch from the 
top edge, passing up the sweep of back. 
The belt mouldings pass around the 
body, the same on the bottom edge. 
These mouldings are striped. On the 
top edge of the front corner of body, 
screw on a corner plate. Use light 
bolts instead of screws to fasten the 
body to the beams. The running part 
should be made light and strong—noth- 
ing but the best of timber being used 
throughout. The knees should be 
about % inch thick, by 14 at the top, 
and the same thickness as the runner 
at bottom; middle knees should not be 
less than 18 inches long between shoul- 
ders; runners | inch square. 


One year ago, at the solicitation of 
the Editor of the JouRNAL, we agreed 
to undertake the management of this 
department. It was with fear and 
trembling that we entered upon our duties, fearing lest we 
should not be able to make our explanations easily under- 
stood. How well we have sueceeded, we leave our readers 
to judge. How few there are among us that realize the 
amount of labor and thought there is required in a prac- 
tical department of this kind; and if we have succeeded 
in assisting inquiring minds in acquiring a more perfect 
knowledge of our business, we feel amply repaid for our 
midnight toil The year is past, and how swiftly it has 
fled ; and we look back and a year of pleasant recollections 
(so far as our connection with the JOURNAL is concerned) 
opens to our view. ‘True, we labored hard to benefit the 
readers of the JouRNAL, but the many kind letters of 
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appreciation of our efforts were as so many flowers strewn 
by the way. 

Brother craftsman, we are about to enter upon a new 
year, and the ever-considerate and gentlemanly proprietor 
has requested us to continue in charge of this department 
We have agreed to do so. Can we have the pleasure of 
your company and assistance? Our experience during the 
past year has, we think, been of benefit to us in under- 
standing the wishes and wants of the coach-maker, and we 
promise you no efforts on our part to make this department 
acceptable shall be spared. 

When we first became connected with the JouRNAL, one 
year ago, its prospects were anything but encouraging ; but 
with the assistance of our brothers in the other depart- 
ments, and the masterly manner in which the whole has 
been managed by the proprietor, we find it, to-day, with 
a patronage of thousands extending over our whole country, 
and largely circulated in Canada with a few across the 
waters, and its march is onward, with ‘excelsior’’ in- 
scribed on its banner. Will you help us? 


Auttp-Aintfe and Qaint-Drush. 


P. ALETTE, EDITOR. 


Mr. Eprror -—Having promised in my last that I would 
tell how to paint a gearing carmine, I will at once proceed 
to do so. When my gearing comes from the blacksmith 
shop, I have it sand-papered off very close. I then put on 
a coat of lead, mixed with umber instead of lamp-black, 
making it of a reddish cast, or about flesh color. I then 
let it stand until dry, then sand-paper again, and putty, 
and put on two more coats of lead, sand-papering between 
each coat; paying particular attention to sand-papering 
very nicely the last time, and making my last two coats 
of the same color as the first. I then take of the very best 
deep English vermilion, and mix it so that it will dry dead. 
I then put on a coat of this, being careful to touch every 
spot. I then let my gearing stand for two days, so 
as to be sure and give the color an ample time todry. [ 
then put in the mill about a teaspoonful of vermilion and 
about six times as much carmine, mixed with varnish and 
turpentine, as you cannot mix carmine with japan or oil, 
and have it work, grind through the mill very fine, apply- 
ing to the gearing, painting two spokes ata time. I then 
take twice as much carmine as before, and the same quan- 
tity of vermilion in proportion, grind very fine, and flow 
it on my gearing with a flat brush for my second coat. I 
then take what I have left, and put in varnish enough to 
make a glazing of it. Having coated the gearing, let it 
stand until dry; then stripe, and give it a coat of rubbing 
varnish. When dry, rub with pumice-stone and water, 
and give it a coat of finishing varnish. My gearing is now 
finished, and if painted as I have described, will make a 
job not to be ashamed of. Q. x. Xe 


Mr. Eviror.—Sir—Being a subscriber of your valuable 
JOURNAL, I take the privilege of asking a question or two, 
which, if you will be so kind as to answer me through 
your JOURNAL, it will be of great value to me, and per- 


haps to other readers of your useful JourNaL. How to 
mix vermilion so as to dry quick, and be durable, and how 
to apply it so as to make a nice job for light buggy bodies, 
gearing, sleighs, &c.? How to mix lamp-black for a 
common buggy, so as to dry quick, and be durable ? 
SUBSCRIBER. 


In answer to the first question, we will say that, as a 
general thing, any paint mixed so as to dry quickly, can- 
not be durable. It is well known by all practical painters 
who have worked for years at the trade, that oil is the 
binding principle in the mixture of paints; that it is used 
in a greater or less quantity. according to the time allowed 
the painter in finishing his work. From one-third to one- 
half oil being about the limit of its use, excepting the prim- 
ing coat, which should have but sufficient japan in it to 
dry firmly in say a week. In mixing vermilion, then, so 
as to be durable, we would use one-third to one half oil, 
the rest japan ; one coat a day being as much as shou'd be 
put on. If the vehicle you are painting must be finished 
on short time, use no oil, and depend on the English var- 
nish to bind the under coatings. We have seen work stand 
very well painted in this manner. Our motto is—for quick 
work, quick drying color and fewer coats of lead, and rough 
stuff; as to the durability, the painter should not be re- 
sponsible. In painting a light buggy body or sleigh with 
vermilion, having obtained your surface in the usual way, 
apply two coats of flesh color, mixed of white lead and 
Indian red, ground very fine, putting on one coat a day; 
sand-paper each coat with fine sand-paper, and apply your 
first coat of vermilion with a camel-hair mottler, (Blender,) 
being very careful to cover your ground color evenly, 
missing no part of it. A coat of color and varnish will 
then make a solid and well-covered piece of painting. A 
small quantity of carmine, or Munich lake added to the 
vermilion, gives it deeper and richer tone, which is pre- 
ferred by the majority of persons. Gearing to be painted 
in the same manner. viz: flesh colored ground work; coat 
vermilion laid on with a camel-hair mottler; color and var- 
nished; striped and finished. 

Question 2d.—We refer you to the August number, page 
253. 


Mr. Epiror.—I wish to inquire what is the best sizing 
to lay gold leaf into. I haye used varnish and oil, sugar 
of lead and oil, and alcohol andlitharge. I wish to know 
which is the best to make a smooth job. 


We would advise the use of the fat oil, with suflicient 
dryer to give it a pleasant tack, in about 24 hours. Our 
best painters like to have their sizing (on omnibus and 
other out-door work which is exposed to all kinds of 
weather) stand about two days, before laying on the gold 
leaf, which insures a good wearing size. The oil works 
down smeothly, and the leaf can be burnished up, making 
a first-class piece of work. In lettering, large size scrolling, 
&c., use the flat pencils to trace the outlines, filling in with 
shorter pencils, which take a better hold of the size, en- 
abling the painter to level his work. The practice of ont- 
lining with narrow pencils should be abandoned, for the 
reason that ihey lay on a heavier body of size than the 
pencil used for filling in, showing ridges when the leaf is 
laid on. In quick drying size, for hurried work, the above 
advice will be found even more serviceable, as the edges 
will set more rapidly. 
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Dear Smr.— Allow me to ask you through the JOURNAL 
what is the cause of varnish spotting when first soiled by 
mud, so that the stains cannot be removed, even by var- 
nishing again, although apparently dry, being varnished 
six weeks before using. How can it be remedied? I have 
used Noble & Hoare’s varnish for six years, hard drying 
and elastic. From a SusscRIBER. 


It is a rare occurence for a varnish to retain the stains or 
spots from mud, where a sufficient time has been given it to 
dry, before using. A frequent application of clear water 
and exposure to the sun, is the best remedy we know of 
to remove these spots. Noble & Hoare’s varnish retains its 
tack or softness for many months, and although the outside 
surface may appear to be dry, the inner body is still waxy. 
All wearing body varnishes are of this nature. Now, the 
mud may have lain on the carriage you mention a sufficient 
time to penetrate and fasten itself on the inner body of the 
varnish: in that case the stain would be permanent, and 
| in revarnishing would not be removed, as varnish has no 
color. Work spotted in winter would be most difficult to 
remedy; the great bleacher and purifier, the sun, being 
| Sparing of his rays. 


| Mr. Eprror :—-I wish to inquire whether the Piotrowski 

Permanent Wood Filling, advertised in your JOURNAL, is of 

any account; and in what shape is it put up ? 
SUBSCRIBER. 


We frankly reply to the first question, the Permanent 
Wood Filling is an improvement in the manner of filling up 
work, which is destined to revolutionize the whole system 
of ly te se carriages, railroad cars, &c., for the surface 
work, 

The above question coming to us from a section where 
there was no opportunity to see work that had been primed 
with the above named filling, we felt it to be our duty to 
obtain positive evidence of its worth, before advising the 
use of it. Accordingly, we took a trip to New York, and 
called at Brewster & Co.’s manufactory. On announcing 
our business, we were cordially received by Mr. Britton, 
who at once entered into an explanation of the good quali- 
ties of the filling. It was not simply a wordy praise, with 
no substantial proof to back up his assertions. He showed 
us a panel taken out of a spring wagon, used by the firm 
as wagon of all work. For nearly two years it had seen 
the roughest usage, and been subjected to all kinds of 
weather, winter and summer. In fact, they abused the 
_ wagon in order to test the Permanent Wood Filling. We 
| saw the battered panel, and found that the foundation was 
| as solid a when first coated —-the English varnish, although 
; somewhat cracked, retained much of its original gloss. He 
' stated, also, that he bruised one of the panels while the 
| wagon was in use, to give the water a chance to penetrate, 
| 


and scale the paint He found that the Permanent Wood 
Filling was impervious to water. So far so good, we 
thought. We were not yet fully satisfied. Mr. Britton, 
are you using it on your owa ordered work? The answer 
being —yes, sir, we are. He then proved it to us by taking 
us through the shop, and we saw for ourself, bodies and 
' carriages, (heavy and light,) all undergoing the same pro- 

cess. Being introduced to the foreman, Mr. Monks, we 
_ inquired of him, also, as to the merits of the filling. He 

praised it very highly, and showed us through the body 

and gearing room, giving a full explanation as to the mix- 


| ture of the rough stuff coats for bodies, and the mixture of 
color for carriages. After this weight of evidence in favor 
of the new mode, we feel safe in advising carriage makers 
| to adoptit. If Messrs. Brewster & Co., of New York, have 
staked their reputation for good painting on its use, we 
have no fear of recommending it to the trade. 

We hope our subscribers will fully appreciate our labors 
in furnishing information in regard to the ‘‘ filling.” By 
doing away with the use of so much lead, it will not only 
be a saving to the manufacturer, but a decided gain to the 
health of the painter. We feel the poisonous effects of lead 
in our very bones while we are penning this article, and 
would gladly hail any new system that would banish it 
from the work-shop. ‘The pale-faced painter would then 
regain a healthy complexion, and instead of crying out 
innovation, would hail the advent of the ‘‘ new system.” 

ANSWER TO Question Seconp.—The filling is put up in 
tin cans, similar to the English varnish can. We now 
give you the precise course adopted by Mr Monks, fore- 
man of Brewster & Co., Broome street. When the body 
comes from the work-shop, rub it down smooth with lump 
pumice stone; dust off carefully, and lay on a coat of the 
«¢ Permanent Wood Filling,” rubbing it well in, while wet, 
with lump pumice, which will bring it down to a level sur- 
face ; now wipe off with cloths, leaving the work to dry 
twenty-four hours. Dust off clean and apply a second 
coat of the filling, being careful to drive it off evenly and 
thinly. When this coat is dry, sand-paper to remove cust 
and runs, and apply your first coat of +‘ rough stuff,’ mixed 
with oil and varnish, (add a small quantity of lead in Eng. 
lish filling.) This first coat of rough stuff being made elas- 
tic, prevents cracking. Let the job stand for three days, 
putty up, and apply two coats of hard-drying rough stuff, 
as in the usual way. When the body is rubbed out, pro- 
ceed to complete your work, as under the old system of 
lead painting. 

For carriage parts, sand-paper the wood smoothly, dust 
off and lay on a coat of the filling, skipping the iron work. 
When dry, sand-paper and apply a thin coat, going over 
the entire carriage. In twenty-four hours after, putty up; 
|when putty is dry, sand-paper carefully, and apply an 
elastic coat of color, ground in oil and varnish, completing 
the carriage in the usual way. 

As the filling stains the wood, &c., of a walnut color, 
use a coat of lead in painting light cvlors. 

On spring wagons, two coats of the filling is all that will 
be required; giving color and varnish as soon as the filling 
is dry. 

By reference to Messrs. Valentine & Co.’s advertisement 
in the JouURNAL, you will find their address. Full direc- 
tions for using the filling will accompany each can. The 
advantages over the old system of lead painting are as fol- 
lows: 

It fills the grain or pores of the wood permanently. 

It never becomes hard or inelastic, and, therefore, will 
not crack or flake off. 

It affords a better protection from dampness. 

It is not injurious to the health of the painter. 

Tt saves time, labor and cost. 


Bro. Patnters:—At the close of. the volume. we natu- 
rally glance backward over the year’s labor, and ask our- 
selves: Have we succeeded in imparting to you information 
of any value? Wherein can we, from past experience, so 
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improve this department as to make it more acceptable | 


from month to month? And how can we arouse the 
painters in different sections of the country to a more lively 
interest in the publication of a work devoted to their good ? 
The many letters received testify that our efforts are not 
whoily unappreciated, and prompt us to renewed exertions 
in furnishing this department with matter commensurate 
with the demands of the times. As no labor, mental or 
physical, can be so applied as to arrive suddenly at perfec- 
tion, we will not claim to have done all that can be done 
to bring this department up to the proper standard. Let 
us have, then, a free discussion. Send in your communi- 
cations. By interchange of opinions on different modes of 
working, you will be enabled to test and select the best. 
In the next volume we intend furnishing you with original 
designs of ornaments and monograms, old English, gothic, 
and other styles of alphabets, with full explanation as to 
drawing and coloring, hints on the principles of coloring 
in painting, and the latest styles of striping carriages. We 
have promised, and we mean to spare no time or labor to 
fulfill that promise. Let us then labor together to spread 
before the craft every new and useful improvement. 


Shears, Needle and Cach-AHammer. 


T. ACKS, EDITOR. 


The last number of Volume 3—what a current of thought 
it suggests, brothers. We draw a long breath, and say to 
ourselves at last here is a halting place, if not a stopping 
place. There is no stop to this JouRNAL. ‘Go ahead”’ 
is the word, and ‘go ahead” she will; and in looking 
back through the year just past, and reviewing the history 
of the JouRNAL during that time, when I see it starting 
out with a circulation of—well, mighty litile above nothing, 
and now with its circulation far larger than even the most 
sanguine of its friends ever suspected it would reach at this 
time, I am satisfied to think that our labor has not been 
in vain, as far as increasing the circulation of this a work- 
ingman’s journal. and an advocate always for the rights of 
the toiler. During the past year, the JouRNAL had a very 
close struggle for even an existence. It has safely worked 
through that struggle, and by the energy and determina- 
tion of its controlling spirit, it has to-day reached the 
point of an assured and certain suecess. 

And now, brother trimmers, a word between ourselves. 
This JouRNAL, from its price and the amount of informa- 
tion to be derived from its pages, (outside of this the 
‘*Trimming Department,”’) should be in the possession of 
every progressive intelligent workingman in our business, 
no matter what branch he may belong to; it should be 
found in the home of every man of our trade, diffusing its 
cheerfulness, its knowledge and its progressive influence in 
the family circle as well as in the shop, and great as the 
circulation now is, it should and it must be increased still 
further. Then frankly, brother trimmers, I ask you all, or 
any of you, has my labor, directed to make this depart- 
ment of practical value, been in vain? Have I failed to 
carry out my promise in the first number uf the volume, 


namely, that [ would leave impracticable theories aside,. 


and offer you no idea but what could -be of real use? If I 


| 


have succeeded in increasing the knowledge of our branch 
to any extent; if I have succeeded in smoothing over some 
of the rough, difficult places in our business, I am gratified. 
I have, in part, made it my study to offer subjects that 
would be of interest to all who work at our branch, and 
which would be of benefit to some; and in selecting those 
subjects, I have had a very difficult job—not that I had 
too much to choose from, but the reverse, You must all 
be aware that it is very difficult to find material to write 
from in our particlar business; but | have been assisted 
by several prominent members of the profession, and that 
assistance has, to a great extent, relieved me from a great 
deal of trouble. To those who have offered their assistance 
and ideas, I am deeply thankful, and hope they will con- 
tinue to assist me in the future; while I earnestly call on 
all those of our branch who read the JouRNAL, to lend me 
their assistance in making our department of so much 
practical use, that no trimmer can afford to be without it. 
And further, do all in their power to increase the circula- 
tion of the JouRNAL in the locality where they may be; 
and by so doing, draw closer this bond which tends to 
increase that true brotherly feeling which should exist be- 
tween all who are of this great universal brotherhood of 
encey while it adds to the knowledge which all should 
seek. 

In a word, then, brothers, let every one consider it a 
part of his duty to increase the circulation of the JOURNAL, 
and thus disseminate the good seed all around you; and 
for myself I promise you that nothing on my part will be 
wanting—no work left undone that may tend to make our 
book a welcome one among you. Then once more, bro- 
thers, give me your assistance, and let us make our branch 
a credit to the new volume, which Mr. Ware promises will 
be a credit to coach-makers. 

A Very Neat Driving Cushion for Dog Carts, Phetons, &c., 
and all Four-Passenger Jobs. 

The peculiarity of this cushion is, that it has a smooth 
roll, (such as used to be on stick-seat rails,) around the 


sides and back of the cushion ; of course I mean around 
the top of it; the roll to be about 3 inches wide at the 
back, and gradually reduced in front to 1} inches, 24 inches 
fullness in the roll at the back, and reduced in proportion 
as it reaches the front. Make the back facing 4} inches 
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high, and reduce the side facing to 14 in front. The roll 
is sewed in with a patent leather welt to the false top, and 
the back corners are fitted and stitched together with a 
with a light welt. 

How to Make the Cushion.—Cut the bottom to the size of 
the driving box or cushion it is to be placed on top of, then 
mark off the button (tuft) holes in this manner, 2 inches 
from the front edge and 2 inches from the back edge, pro- 
vided the sides do not flare more than 2 inches ; if they 
do, you must graduate the distance 4 inches from the in- 
side edge, 2} inches from the outer, provided the cushion 
does not flare out more than 14 inches; if it does, you 
must graduate the distance to be marked. Now fit 
the facings, and sew in the bottom, then fit a piece of 
buckram or enameled duck to the top edge of the facings ; 
be exact; then mark the size of the roll on this, as di- 
rected, and also mark the button-tuft-holes to correspond 
exactly with those in the top and bottom of cushion, and 
punch a hole large enough for the stem of the button to 
sink into when tufted. Next there should be four rows of 
buttons in the top and bottom, making sixteen in all. Now 
cut your material for the top proper, and allow, if of cloth, 
only a full one-eighth of fullness between each button in 
in the squares; if of leather, a very little more fullness. 
Lay hair lightly on the duck top, and sew the material to 
it along the mark for the edge of the roll; then take a 
stitch through the material at the hole in the duck. Next 
sew the roll, (which is already sewed to a patent leather 
welt.) to its place on the duck or buckram top. Now sew 
in your top as in a common cushion, only leaving the outer 
edge of the roll loose; turn, and stuff solid, and tuft (but- 
ton) the top to the bottom, and with a twine run a button 
into each of the holes in the facing, the twine to pass as a 
basting stitch up through the duck top; then pull tight, 
thus fastening the sides firmly to the top Next stuff, and 
blind-sew the roll to the outer edge of cushion. ‘T'wo straps 
about 24 inches long should be firmly stitched to the 
cushion bottom for the cushion strap to pass through. 

This is nearly a new style, and will repay the trouble of 
making; besides there is really no more work in it than 
in a common driving cushion. 

The lines marked X represent the inner welt of roll. 
the roll, and B the facing. 


A 


Tn consideration of the great demand for the three-edged 
raisers machine, I have decided to get up another lot of 
them, with the addition of a knife for half-round raisers, at 
the same price as the first lot. See advertisement. Send 
orders early, as [ make them at cost, and will not continue 
to be able to find time to get up many more. ‘TT. Acks. 


Greasinc Wacons.—It is said on good authority that 
more injury than benefit results from using an improper 
kind and an undue amount of grease on wagon wheels. 
Judiciously treated a wheel will last twenty-five years, 
but by imprudence in this matter they may be used up in 
five or six years. Tallow is said to be the best for wooden 
axle, and castor oil for iron axletrees. A merely light 
coating is all that is useful, as more will work out and into 
Iron axles should be first wiped clean with a 


of castor oil applied near the shoulder and end are suffi- 
cient. 


to Bryant street. 


Selections. 


A MONSTER CARRIAGE MANUFACTORY. 


Gro. P. Kimpaui & Co.’s New CARRIAGE MANUFACTORY, 
CORNER OF FourtH AND BRYANT STREETS.—SOMETHING 
OF ITs DimENsSIONS, Capacity, &c. 


The evidences of the prosperity of our State, and the 
encouragement given to domestic manufactures, is nowhere 
more evident and striking than in the erection of the im- 
mense carriage manufactory by George P. Kimball & Co., 
at the corner of Fourth and Bryant streets. This struc- 
ture was commenced in March only, and although the 
rain, scarcity of material, and delays of various kinds, 
absorbed twenty days of the period between its commence- 
ment and its completion, less than three months have suf- 
ficed to erect a structure that does honor to our State, and 
exhibits a confidence in its future that cannot but result 
most favorably in a pecuniary point of view. Of late, 
California manufactured wagons have been much more 
popular than the imported, as they are better adapted to 
the requirements of the country, and the business has in- 
creased in proportion to the growing wants of an increasing 
community. 

Messrs. Kimball & Co. are widely known throughout 
the State, and their wagons are like household words. 
About one year since they conceived the idea of a combi- 
nation of the principle of the perch-spring and thorough- 
brace—the perch and spring being one piece, and steamed 
and bent, forming a curve, over which the thoroughbrace 
passes, and upon which the body of the wagon rests. 
They also substitute a steel plate for the usual heavy axle, 
thus lessening the weight of an ordinary wagon 30 per cent. 
The experiment has proved a great success, and Messrs. 
K. & Co. having received their letters patent for these 
improvements, determined to increase their facilities for 
manufacturing equal to the demand; for this purpose they 
have erected a manufactory unequalled on this coast, and 
perhaps not excelled in the United States. The main en- 
trance fronts on Fourth street, is 50 feet wide, three stories 
high, running back 275 feet; thence 250 feet on an angle 
The walls are of brick, twenty inches 
thick for the first story, and seventeen inches above. The 
first floor of the Fourth street wing begins with a space of 
fifteen feet for an entry and for the broad stairway to the 
second story. In the rear of this partitioned entrance is 
the smith’s shop, 260 feet long, with a row of eighteen 
forges. The first thing that attracts notice is the absence 
of any bellows; their place, however, is supplied by one 
of P. H. Root’s patent blowers, manufactured at Globe 
Ironworks, Stockton, placed near the ceiling and entirely 
out of the way. From this blower a large air-pipe extends 
the entire length of the shop behind the forges, with valves, 
adinitting the currents of air to the.fires, regulated by a 
little hand-lever. The ceilings are twenty feet high, and 
arched openings, ten feet wide and fifteen feet high, on the 
inside wall of the building, give air and light. At the 
junction of the two wings the steam engine of forty-horse 
power is placed—a very beautiful piece of mechanism from 
the works of Booth & Co. On the floor of the Bryant 
street wing the machinery is placed, consisting of a planing 
machine, circular saws, jig Saws, shapers, and all the most 
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modern paraphernalia for converting oak and hickory tim- 
ber into delicate shapes for ight wagons. On this floor is 
built, also, the heavy work—carts, drays, Government 
and freight wagons, express wagons, &c. Stepping on to 
an elevator, we are whirled up by steam to the second 
story, across the front of which, at the Fourth street end, 
the offices are situated. These consist of a large, spacious 
public office in the centre, and a private office each side ; 
the walls and ceilings of which are of matched white cedar 
and redwood alternately, giving a pleasing and novel effect, 
and when varnished make a very beautiful, at the same 
time inexpensive finish. 

This floor is the repository, where whole rows of elegant 
carriages stand, with open spaces or avenues for promenade 
through them. Here one can see all the samples of the 
wagons and carriages manufactured by Messrs. Kimball & 
Co., and also a fine assortment of the celebrated carriages 
and buggies of Brewster & Co., of New York, whose work 
is so well known on this coast; stage and mountain 
wagons, prominent among which are the varieties of the 
wood-spring wagon. Passing on, we turn into the Bryant 
street wing, where we encounter an army of painters, and 
wind our way among the skeleton wheels and bodies of 
wagons in all stages of painting—an entire floor of this 
wing being given up to this purpose. Ascending a flight 
of steps, we reach the painters’ platform; crossing which 
we enter on another floor, on the right of which are placed 
benches, and all the tools and materials for making the 
leather thoroughbraces. The last fifty feet of this floor is 
partitioned off for the ‘‘trimmers’”’ shop, around the 
walls of which on three sides are the trimming benches, 
150 feet in length, with platforms in the centre. The view 
from this end of the building is fine, taking in Mission 
Bay and the Potrero. Retraclng our steps, we pass on to 
the third floor of the Fourth street wing, where the wood 
springs are made, and are to be seen in various stages of 
progress. On the right we find a row of benches, where 
the wheels are being made. The best quality of the beau- 
tiful white hickory used, and also the elm hubs, are im- 
ported from Ohio. On the left, as we pass along, are 
piled the bodies of buggies and pheetons, in all varieties, 
ready to go into the hands of the painters; on the right is 
a space 25 by 50 feet partitioned off for making double- 
seated bodies. Passing through the door of a cross par- 
tition we enter into a busy place, where the rat-tat of light 
hammers and the hissing of fine saws indicate business ; 
here are about thirty men employed in making the fine 
work of the light wagons, requiring the finest bass, or 
white wood of Ohio, also. 

Summing up our steps we find we have passed over an 
area of 86,000 square feet. We noticed large water pipes 
running the entire length of the second and third floors, 
with bib-cocks and hose every seventy-five feet. The 
steam is led from the boiler by pipes to the various wood- 
workers’ departments into coils that are constructed to 
receive the “‘glue-cups ”’ and supply heat to the room for 
drying purposes, doing away with the necessity for lamps 
or lights of any kind, the rules of the establishment, in 
fact, prohibiting the use of matches and smoking in any 
part of the building. All the preliminary work is done 
by steam-power, and prepared tor the workmen, thereby 
saving a great deal of hand labor and reducing the cost of 
a wagon considerably. 

One million five hundred thousand bricks were used in 


the construction of the building. In the construction of 
the foundation of the wall, before a brick was laid, 118,000 
feet of redwood plank and square timber were used; of 
other materials, 150,000 feet of joist, 62,000 feet of square 
timber, 10,000 feet of cedar, 100,000 feet of flooring, and 
ten tons iron fastenings. every floor first being ‘“ anchored”’ 
and bound in the wall by iron clamps; rods of iron also 
run from wall to wall; earthquake girders every twenty 
feet, and no pains or expense has been spared to make the 
building staunch and safe. In addition to the planes, 
saws, lathes, trip hammers and other machinery doing the 
work of 50 men, the number of employees average 1795, 
besides which Messrs. K. & Co., employ 40 men at the 
prison at San Quentin, getting out heavy work. Summing 
up the labor in all of say 250 men, giving steady employ- 
ment to a superior class of mechanics who receive good 
wages, and set a great many dollars afloat in a part of the 
town of which very little is known by the denizens of 
Montgomery street. The erection of this mammoth build- 
ing, the largest on the Pacific coast, (?) has enhanced the 
value of property very considerably in that vicinity. 
Messrs. K. & Co. occupy the entire lot—their corner ex- 
tending 275 feet on Fourth street and 275 feet on Bryant, 
running back the same size; in other words, an entire 
100-vara lot, valued at $100,000. The brick work was 
done by George D. Nagle by contract, and the wood work 
by day’s work, the whole structure being under the imme- 
diate supervision and direction of Mr. H. L. King, who 
superintended the construction of the Bank of California, 
the new Mercantile Library, &c. The entire cost of the 
building and machinery amount to $150,000. 

The capacity of the works will enable Messrs. K. & Co., 
to turn out about 200 wagons a month complete, for which 
they have a lively demand, and work extra time to meet 
engagements. Henceforth there will be no necessity of 
importing wagons, for it would seem that Messrs. K. & 
Co. can supply the demands of the entire coast, which, 
from present appearances, they are bound to do.— The Alta 
Californian. 


For the Coach-Makers’ International Journal. 


OBITUARY. 

At a special meeting of Coach-Makers’ Union No. 15, 
held August 18th, the following preamble and resolutions 
were adopted: 

Whereas, In the mysterious decrees of Providence it has 
pleased Almighty God to remove from this life our late 
fellow-member, Enoch M. Shotwell, and whereas, the 
deceased was endeared to us by his good qualities of mind 
and heart; be it, therefore, 

Resolved, That we bow in humble submission to the 
will of our Heavenly Father, recognizing His supreme 
dominion over us in life and death. 

Resolved, That in the death of Enoch M. Shotwell this 
Association has lost an honest and promising member, 
whose memory will not soon be forgotten. 

Resolved, That we tender to the family of the deceased 
our heartfelt sympathy, and that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be presented to them, and that they be published in 
the daily papers of this city and the ‘‘Coacu-MakeErs’ 
JOURNAL.” 

Tuomas M. FINIGAN, 
GEORGE 8. HEDENBERG, 
Henry HawtHorne, 


Committee. 
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NO BABY IN THE HOUSE. 


No baby in the house, I know— 
’Tis far too nice and clean; 

No toys by careless fingers strewn 
Upon the floors are seen: 

No finger marks are on the panes, 
No scratches on the chairs, 

No wooden men set up in rows, 
Or marshalled off in pairs, 

No little stockings to be darned, 
All ragged at the toes, 

No pile of mending to be done, 
Made up of baby clothes, 

No little troubles to be soothed, 
No little hands to fold, 

No grimy fingers to be washed, 
No stories to be told ; 

No tender kisses to be given, 


No nicknames, “Clove ’’ and “ Mouse, ” 


No merry frolics after tea— 
No baby in the house. 


MR. NOBODY. 


T know a funny little man, 
As quiet as a mouse 
Who does the mischief that is done 
In everybody’s house. | 
here’s no one ever sees his face, 
And yet we all agree, 
That every plate we break was cracked 
By Mr. Nobody. 


’Tis he who always tears our books— 
Who leaves the door ajar; : 

He pulls the buttons from our shirts, 
And scatters pins afar. 


That squeaking door will always squeak, 


For, prithee, don’t you see, 
We leave the oiling to be done 
By Mr. Nobody? 


He puts damp wood upon the fire, 
That kettles cannot boil;. 

His are the feet that bring in mud, 
And all thecarpets soil. 

The papers always are mislaid, 
Who had them last but he? 

There’s no one tosses them about 
But Mr. Nobody. 


The finger marks upon the doors 
By none of us are made; 

We never leave the blinds unclosed, 
To let the curtains fade. 

The ink we never spill; the boots 
That lying round you see, 

Are not our boots! They all belong 
To Mr. Nobody! 


— So 


WHEN TO SAY “NO.” 


No is a very little word; 
In one short breath we say it- 
Sometimes ’tis wrong, but often right; 
So let me justly weigh it. 
No I must say when asked to swear, 
And No when asked to gamble; 
No when strong drink I’m urged to share, 
No to a Sunday’s ramble. 


No, though I’m tempted sore to lie 
Or steal, and then conceal it; 
And No to sin when darkness hides, 
And I alone should feel it- 
Whenever sinners would entice 
My feet from paths of duty, 
No, UH unhesitating ery— 
No, not for price or booty. 


God watches how this little word 
By every one is spoken, 

And knows those children as His own 
By this one simple token. 

Who promptly utters No to wrong, 
Says Yes to right as surely— 

That child has entered Wisdom’s ways, 
And treads her path securely. 


Che Household. 


Corn Pancakes.—Boil eight or ten ears of corn, pass 
a knife down each row, and with the back of the knife or 
a spoon scrape off all the corn, but be particular to leave 
the hull on the cob, One gill new milk, two teaspoonsful 
salt, two eggs well beaten, and as much flour as will make 
a batter as thick as eriddle-cakes. Then add the corn. 
Have the lard boiling hot, and drop a tablespoonful at a 
time in it. When brown, serve hot for dinner. 


Rice Custarp.—Boil half a cupful of the best ground 
rice in a pint of milk until dissolved, then mix it with one 
quart of cream; flavor with nutmeg and mace, and put it 
into cups. 


Oyster Soup.—Take one hundred oysters out of the 
liquor. To half of the liquor add an equal quantity of 
water. Boil it with one teaspoonful of crushed allspice, 
a little mace, some cayenne pepper and salt. Let it boil 
twenty minutes, then strain it, put it back in the stew-pan 
and add the oysters. As soon as it begins to boil, add a 
teacupful of cream and a little grated cracker rubbed in an 
ounce of butter. As soon as the oysters are plump serve 
them. 


Lemon Cake.—One cup of butter, three of sugar, one 
of milk, four of flour, five eggs, a small teaspoonful of 
soda, juice and grated peel of one lemon. 


Love Caxsr.—Three eggs, five ounces of sugar, six 
ounces of flour, salt, mace or rose-water, to be dropped, and 
sugar sprinkled on before baking. 


AppLe Sauce.—Pare, core and slice some apples, and 
put them in a stone jar, into a saucepan of water, or on a 
hot hearth. If on a hearth, let a spvonful or two of water 
be put in to keep them from burning. When they are 
done, bruise them to a mash, and put to them a piece of 
butter the size of a nutmeg, and a little brown sugar if 
required, but it destroys the slight acid flavor of the 
apples, and is corrective to goose and pork. 


MIDDLETOWN GINGERBREAD.—One cup of sugar, one of 
molasses, one of milk, half cup of butter, three eggs, one 
teaspoonful soda dissolved in one tablespoonful of vinegar ; 
ginger and cinnamon, four cups of flour. 


Bottep Lea or Mutrron.—Cut off the shank bone, 
trim it round, after washing it nicely, put it into salted 
water, and if it should weigh six or eight pounds, let it boil 
slowly for three hours. Remove the scum as it rises, and 
when done, place on a dish, and garnish with sprigs of 
double parsley. Send to table with drawn butter, egg or 
caper sauce. 


Roastep Beer’s Tonaun.—-Soak a fresh tongue for 
several hours in strong salt and water, then drain it well. 
Boil it slowly for two hours, take off the skin and roast it, 
and while cooking, baste it with butter? Serve with cur- 
rant jelly. 
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Aoral Wessons. 


Ir you would know a bad husband, look at his wife’s 
countenance. 


DeEEP rivers move in silence, but shallow brooks are 
noisy. 

Baain nothing until you have considered how it is to be 
finished. 


Miscuter often returns upon the authors of it. 
Te less wit a man has, the less he knows he wants it. 


REVENGE, however sweet, always costs more than it is 
worth. 


THE poorer a man is the more he pays for what he uses 
—as Franklin very justly observed, necessity never made 
a good bargain. The smaller the quantity we purchase, 
the larger the profit charged for it. 


Never be ashamed of confessing your ignorance, for the 
wisest man on earth is ignorant of many things, insomuch 
that what he knows is a mere nothing in comparison with 
what he does not know. There cannot be a greater folly 
in the world than to suppose that we know everything. 


Apvicz TO Marriep CoupLies.—‘‘ Treat your wife,” 
says Dr. Franklin, in a letter to a young married friend, 
‘‘with respect; it will procure respect to you, not only 
from her, but from all that observe it. Never use a slight- 
ing expression to her even in jest; for slights in jest, after 
frequent bandyings, are apt to end in an angry earnest.”’ 
This sensible remark applies equally well to both sexes. 


Loox WELL To THE Enp.—Young man, look well to 
the end. Before beginning, look well to the end to which 
this beginning is likely to lead; and when once begun, 
have acare until that end has been consummated. Let 
not intermediate successes engender a carelessness which 
will cause the final accomplishment of the whole design to 
slip through your fingers. 


Tas Best Tuines.—The best thing to give your enemy 
is forgiveness ; to your opponent, tolerance; to a friend, 
your heart; to your child, a good example; to a father, 
deference; to your mother, conduct that will make her 
proud of you; to yourself, respect ; to all men, charity. 


Every MAN ought to pay his debts—if he can. 
man ought to help his neighbor, if he can. Every man 
ought to get married, if he can. Every man should do his 
work to suit his customers, if he can. Every man should 
please his wife, if he can. Every wife should please her 
husband, if she can. Every wife should sometimes hold 
her tongue, if she can. Every lawyer should sometimes 
tell the truth, if he can. Every man ought to mind his 
own his own business, and let other people’s alone, if he 
can. Every coach-maker should take the JouRNAL and 
pay for it, anyhow. 


Every 


Keep a smile on your countenance. Smiles breed dim- 
ples, which are more ornamental than seventy-five cent 
vest chains. It is dangerous to sleep in the same town 
with the proprietor of a perpetual frown. Don’t walk 
around looking as dismal as a sick undertaker, or if you 
were going to your own wedding or funeral. If you feel 
down-hearted, avoid laudnaum. ‘Take to clean linen and 
victuals, and you'll come out all right. 


Pain KiLLer.—Tincture of rhubarb, laudanum, spirits 
of camphor, essence of peppermint treble strength, of 
each, half an ounce. Dose from 5 to 40 drops, in a little 
cold water, and repeat in ten minutes, if necessary. 


Hints to Mepictne Taxkers.—If any persons who are 
obliged to take offensive medicine would first take a bit of 
alum into the mouth, they could then take the medicine 
with as much ease as though it were so much sugar. 


To PRESERVE THE HeaLtu OF CuILDREN.—Both over- 
feeding and under-feeding produce scrofula and consumption. 
The spoiled and petted child is injured both in health and 
temper.- Avoid seasoned dishes, fried and salted meats, 
pastry, uncooked vegetables, unripe fruits, wine, and rich 
cakes. Insist on thorough chewing or mastication. Never 
attempt the appetite when disinclined. Vary the food from 
day to day, but avoid variety at one meal. Animal food 
should be tender, and eaten with a little salt, vegetables and 
bread. Take care that the child’s food is well cooked. 
Give no new bread. Sweetmeats and confections are only 
to be given to children in a very sparing manner, if given 
at all. Never pamper or reward with eatables. 


Move or Emptoyine Sopa In Wasuine.—Into a gal- 
lon of water put a handful of soda and three-quarters of a 
pound of soap; boil them together until the soap is 
dissolved, and then pour out the liquor foruse. This mode 
of preparing this detergent for washing, will be found far 
preferable to the usual mode of putting the soda into the 
water, or of adding, as is usual, a lump to the water in the 
boiler, in consequence of which so many ironmoulds are 
produced in many kinds of clothes. In the washing of 
blankets this mode of proceeding will be found admirable, 
and render them beautifully white. 


CueaP Rice Mitxk.—A quart of skim milk, a quarter of 
a pound of rice, with sugar, and a little Jamaica pepper, 
will make a cheap and dainty dish. Swell the rise first in 
water. 


Co-operation. 


In 1848, an association of masons was formed in France, 
which is still in existence and prosperous. At present the 
society has eighty-four members. ‘T'wo of these are mana- 
gers—one for the building department, and the other for 
the pecuniary administration; and a third is assistant 
manager. Of the remainder, two-thirds work with the 
trowel, the others are superintendents and distributors of 
work. When this French society had been four years in 
existence, it did business, in a year, to the amount of nine 
thousand dollars, with a profit of two hundred dollars. 
Four years later, in 1858, its business amounted to 
$240,000, and its profits to $40,000. 1n that year it paid 
a dividend of 56 per cent. on the capital of its members. 
It has built some of the finest houses in Paris It usually 
employs between two and three hundred workmen, who, 
until lately, received, besides their wages, a share of the 
profits. 
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In Mulhouse, sixty-one miles southwest from Strasburg, 
in France, where the factory operatives lived thirty years 
ago in the utmost misery, a co-operative society built, in 
ten years, six hundred and ninety-two houses for work- 
men, besides laundries, bakeries, and other public conve- 
niences, and changed the lives of a whole population from 
degrading misery to ccemfort. 

Tue economical and industrious habits of the Scottish 
nation, it might naturally be supposed, would promote the 
formation of co-operative societies. In Edinburgh, during 
a strike of masons, it occurred to some thoughtful work- 
men to use in building houses the means which otherwise 
would have been spent by them in idleness. In 1861, a 
co-operative building company was formed, with one 
thousand shares, at five dollars each. By 1865, all the 
shares were taken up; the number of members is now eight 
hundred and thirty-six; about four hundred houses, ac- 
commodating two thousand people, and costing $350,000, 
have been erected by the society, and the dividends, be- 
sides the wages of course, have varied from seven to fifty 
per cent. per annum. 

This society of Scotch workingmen, it is asserted, has, 
in the few years since 1861, greatly improved the condition 
of the working people of Edinburgh. It has introduced a 
better class of houses; has enabled workmen to possess 
their own houses, and has compelled landlords, by a fair 
competition, to provide better arranged tenements; and 
the masons have done this public service at a handsome 
profit to themselves. 


CO-OPERATIVE MANUFACTURING COMPANIES are growing 
in importance in England, as can be seen from the following 
aggregate return from eight companies, which exhibit the 
advantage of the systems, especially to the workmen em- 
ployed:—Number of shares issued, 55,508 ; nominal value 
of shares, $25, $50 and $624; total value of shares, 
$1,927,500; loan account, $732,475; amount of annual 
business, $2,326,985; wages paid to laborers, $264,025; 
semi-annual profits, $262,225; dividend paid on loans 
average 244 per cent.; value of machinery, &c., $1,765,130. 
In the towns where these companies are established there 
are co-operative stores doing an annual business of nearly 
$6,250,000, and whose capital exceeds $1,500,000, owned 
by over 20,000 members. There are in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire at least 100,000 members connected with co- 
operative stores in addition to those mentioned above, 
whose investments equal $4,500 000.. 


Scraps of Humor, 


‘«Wuat’s that picture on?” said a countryman in our 
hearing, the other day in a picture store, to the proprietor, 
who was turning over some engravings. 

«‘That sir,” said the dealer, ‘‘is Joshua commanding 

' the sun to stand still.” 
“6 Du tell! Well, which is Josh and which is his son 2” 


‘‘FarHer, I think you told a fib in the pulpit to-day,” 
said a little son of a clergyman. ‘* Why, what do you 
mean?” ‘¢ You said, ‘one word more and 1 have done.’ 
Then went on and said a great many more words. The 
people expected you'd leave off ’cause you’d promised 
them. But you did’nt and kept on preaching a long while 
after the time was up.” 


A PREACHER not long since, discoursing to the boys in 
New Hamp thire State Reform school upon the fact that the 
good were respected while the bad were shunned, attempted | 
to illustrate by saying, ‘‘ Now, boys, when I walk on the 
street I speak to some and not to others; what now makes 
the difference? supposing, of course, they would say, 
«¢ Because some are good and some bad ;”’ but he was much 
astonished to hear one little fellow sing out, ‘‘ Because 
some are rich and some are poor.” 

A GENTLEMAN traveling through one of the rural pre- 
cincts of a certain country, a few days since, rode up to a 
farm house, and thus accosted a tcw-headed urchin who 
was seated on the top of a gate-post: ‘‘ Bub, where’s you’r 
pa?” The youngster replied: Papa just down there be- 
hind the cow-shed to dig a grave to bury our old dog Tow- 
ser. The darned old fool killed hisself a barkin’ at candi- 
dates for sheriff. Be you one?” Our friend rode on. 


OriGiIn OF Eminent Men.—Some of our newspapers 
are fond of placing before the public the origin of rich 
men. We think the poor ones should have a chance; so 
we relate the following brief facts for the encouragement of 
others :— 

John Smith was the son of his father. He formerly re- 
sided in Stoke Pogis, and other places; but he has moved 
to the Penitentiary now. 

William Smith was the son of his mother. 
grandmother is deceased. She was a woman. 
John Brown was the son of old Brown. 

the latter lies mouldering in the grave. 

Edward Brown was the son of old Brown by a particu- 
lar friend. 

Henry Jones was the son of a sea-cook. 

William Jones was the son of a gun. 

John Jones was a Son of Temperance. 

In early life Gabriel Jones was actually a shoemaker. 
He is a shoemaker yet. 

Previous to the age of eighty-five, Caleb Jones had 
never given any evidence of extraordinary ability. He 
has never given any since. 

Patrick Murphy is said to have been of Irish extraction. 

James Peterson was the son of a common weaver, who 
was so miraculously poor, that his friends were encouraged 
to believe that in case the Scriptures were strictly carried 
out, he would ‘inherit the earth.”? . He never got his 
property. 

John Davis’ father was a soap-boiler; and not a very 
good soap-boiler either. John never arrived at maturity— 
died in childbirth, he and his mother. 

John Johnson was a blacksmith. He died. It was pub- 
lished in the papers, with a head over it, ‘‘ Deaths.” It 
was, therefore, thought he died to gain notoriety. He has 
got an aunt living somewhcre. 

Up to the age of thirty-four, Hosea Wilkerson never had 
any home but ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home;”’ and then he had 
that, he had to sing it himself. At one time it was believed 
that he would have been famous if he had become cele- 
brated. He died. He was greatly esteemed for his many 
virtues. There was not a dry eye in the crowd when they 
buried him. 

A ScHoo.-soy’s Compostrion. — “‘ The Editor.—The 
editor is one of the happiest animals in the known world. 
He can go to the circus, afternoon and evening, without 
paying a cent; also to inquests and hangings. He has 
free tickets to picnics and strawberry festivals, gets wed- 


This party’s 
The body of 
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ding cake sent him, and sometimes gets a licking, but not 
often, for he can take things back in the next issue, the 
which he generally does. I never knew only one editor to 
get lickt. His paper busted that day, and he couldn’t 
take not nothing back. 


‘« While other folks have to go to bed early, the Editor 
can sit up late every night, and see all that’s going on. 
The boys think it’s a big thing to hang out till 10 o’clock. 
When I am a man [ mean to be an Editor, so [ can stay 
out nights. Then that will be bully. The Editor don’t 
have to saw wood or do any chopping, except with his 
scissors. Railroads git up excursions for him, knowing if 
they did’nt he’d make ’em git up and git. In politics he 
don’t care much who he goes for, if they are on his side. 
If they ain’t, he goes for them anyway, so it amounts to 
nearly the same thing. There is a great many people try- 
ing to be editors who can’t, and some of them have been 
in the profession for years. They can’t see it though. If 
I was asked if I had rather have a education or be a circus- 
rider, I would say, let me go and be a editor.”’ 


Vouth's Column. 


SOWING LITTLE SEEDS. © 


Little Bessie had got a present of a new book. and she 
eagerly opened it to look at the first picture. It was the- 
picture of a boy sitting by the side of a stream, and throw 
ing seeds inte the water. 

«7 wonder what this picture is about ?”’ said she; ‘‘ why 
does the boy throw seeds into the water 2” 

O, I know, said her brother Edward, who has been 
looking at the book; ‘‘he is sowing the seeds of water- 
lilies.” 

‘But how small the seeds look!” said Bessie. ‘It 
seems strange that such large plants should grow from 
such little things.” 

«« You are just sowing such tiny seeds every day, Bessie, 
and they will come up large and strong plants after a 
while,” said her father. 

‘QO no, father; I have not planted any seeds for a long 
while.” 

«‘T have seen my daughter sow a number of seeds to- 
day.” 

Bessie looked puzzled, and her father smiled and said, 
«¢ Yes I have watched you planting flowers, and seeds, and 
weeds to-day. 

‘“‘Now I know that you are joking, for I would not 
plant ugly weeds.” 

“‘T will tell you what [ mean. When you laid aside 
that interesting book, and attended to what your mother 
wished done, you were sowing seeds of kindness and love, 
When you broke the dish that you knew your mother 
valued, and came instantly and told her, you were sowing 
seeds of truth. When you took the cup of cold water to 
the poor woman at the gate, you were sowing the seeds of 
mercy. ‘These are all beautiful flowers, Bessie. But [ 
hope my little girl has been planting the great tree ‘of love 
to God,’ and that she will tend and watch it, until its 
branches reach the skies and meet before His throne.” 


A WISE ANSWER. 


A little black girl, eight years old, was setting the table, 
when a boy who was in the room said to her: 

‘< Mollie, do you pray 2” 

The suddenness of the question confused her a little, but 
she answered: 

«Yes, sir, every night.” 

‘*Do you think that God hears you?” the boy asked. 
And she answered promptly: 

«Yes, I know he does.”’ 

‘« But do you think,” said he, trying to puzzle her, ‘that 
he hears your prayer as he does those of white children 2?” 

For full three minutes the child kept on with her work 
without speaking; then she slowly said: 

‘« Master George, I pray into God’s ears, and not his 
eyes; my voice is just like any other little girl’s; and if I 
say what I ought to say. God doesn’t stop to think any- 
thing about my skin.” 

George did not question her any farther. The answer 
he felt to be a wiser one than he could have given.— English 
Paper. 


Periodicals, 


«¢Packarpb’s Montuty,”’ for September, is on our table, 
and it is surprising to see with what tact its managers are 
supplying a want so long needed. If our young men would 
carefully peruse its monthly visitations, the results would 
be felt and seen, especially in all our great cities. We are 
glad to see that unparalleled success is attending its 
publisher in endeavoring to increase its circulation. 

The present number, like its forerunners, is alike inte- 
resting and useful. <«*The Magdalens of New York City,” 
from the pen of Oliver Dyer, is the leading article, and 
well does he portray ‘‘The Shady Side of Metropolitan 
Life.” ‘+ History the only true wealth,” by Horace Greely; 
«©Crown Literature,”’ by Elihu Burritt; ‘‘Mr. Parton as 
a Prohibitionist,” are all good substantial papers. 


‘¢Prrgrson’s Lapirs’ NationaL,”’ for September, is 
received, and to the ladies it certainly is a very acceptable 
number. Of the fashion plates, we do not profess to be a 
judge, but if flummery and long dresses are the rage, it is 
fully up to the mark. We think our streets could be swept 
fully as well with less expensive materials than are now 
used for that purpose. Aside from the fashion plates, 
Peterson for September is excellent. 


«THE GaLaxy,”’ for this month, is, to all appearances, 
like its predecessors, full of readable matter. Not having 
as yet had an opportunity of perusing it, we speak from a 
hasty glance. The engravings are well executed, and scenes 
of every-day life are clearly depicted. We promise our- 
selves a rich treat for our leisure hours in scanning the 
pages of the Galaxy. 


About every Thursday evening our ears are greeted with 
‘chag ‘OLiver Optic’ come?’’ and generally the expectant 
heart is not disappointed, and then it goes the round until 
all have read «<‘Buck Bradford,” and they talk about the 
contents of this number, and wonder what will be in the 
next, and for the sake of the ‘little ones”? we would not 
be without it for twice its cost. 
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«¢THe Lapy’s FrreEND”’ contains a steel plate engraving, 
«The Attack,” representing the horrors of war. It is 
well executed, and for those who love such scenes it is 
interesting, but for a magazine in the interests of the 
‘‘rentler sex,” we think it not altogether appropriate. 

«¢T ae LittLe Corporal.,’’ “ever fighting against wrong 
finds its way regularly to our sanctum, and before we os 
time to see whether it is readable, it is appropriated by the 
‘«juniors”’ of our household. They say it is first rate, 
and their word goes farther with its editor than ours. 


Cdlanted. 


Short Advertisements inserted in this column at 25 cents per 
line each insertion. 


Wantep.—A good Draftsman and Panel-workman to 
take charge of a wood and smith shop; a practical man 
willing to work at the bench. ‘To one that can come with 
first-class recommendations, will give permanent situation. 
Address George Delker, Henderson, Ky. 


Wantep—aA first-class Light Bodymaker ; good wages 
and permanent situation for the right kind ofa man. Ad- 
dress G. Woeber & Bros., Davenport, Iowa. 


Wantep—The attention of Trimmers to the advertise- 
ment of T. Acks’ machine for cutting three-edge raisers. 


WantEep—Special attention to our Advertising Columns. 


PRICES CURRENT OF CARRIAGE MATERIALS, 


REVISED AND CORRECTED MONTHLY BY SCOTT & DAY, 
No. 38 North Third Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, September.1, 1868. 
Apron hooksand rings, per ce teo a $1.20 to $1.50; nibcowea ail 
“snaps, silvered, per gross, $5.25. 
Axle- i Coleman’s Philadelphia List price, ae doz-: No. 0, 70ce.; 
1, 70c.; No. 2, 70c.; No. 8, 78e.; No. 4, 97e.; No. 5, We. 30 
on cent. discount. 
orged, Coleman’s Philadelphia List price, per doz.; No. 
$1.05; No. 1, $1.05; No. 2, $1.05; No. 3, $1.10; No. 4, $1.20: Ne. iM 
$1.30. 10 per cent. discount. 
Seward’s patent, nett, per doz., 5-16, No. 1, 80c.; No. 2, 86¢.; No. 
3, 92e.; No. 4, $1.00; No. 5, $1.45. 
Seles fe Patent, per doz, 34, No. 1, $1.12; No. 2, $1.25; No. 
3, $1.40; No. 4, $1.70. 
Axles, long, common, per lb., 7¢e.; leather washer, 7)4e. per 


Short, solid ie pt sett, 74 and 1lin., $3.75; 1%, ei 95 1, 
$9: 134, $7: 114,88 : . ‘a 


Axles, Wilmington, 0 ; lain enon % and 1 in., $4.50; 1%, 
$5.00; 124, $6.60; Vs 3. 132 sto 4 x 
sd bear viet taper, % and 1 in., ie i $5.50; 114, $6.75; 134, $9; 
‘29 


5 co » % and 1 inch, $5.00; 14, $6.25; 114, $8; 134, $11: 124, 
Arig, Leng nett pat., 74 and lin., $6.50; 14, $7.50; 144, $9.50; 13¢, 


He Qs 
Plain long cy % and 1in., $5.50; 124, $6.50 ; 124, $8.25; 13¢, 
mine eg es ‘long, % and 1 in., $6.00; 1 te * 

mproved taper, One. an ins, a 00; 1 9; 
134, $11.00; 114, $13.75. oF ee 
Axles, Archimedian, short, improved taper, No.1, tba eo Ps in., $5.50; 

Ve gan i pik i, 10: 1 
at’ pat r No. and fin 86.00; 1%, 
7 14, $8. 5 186 $10. 203 bya $18. 
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| here quoted of $1 to $2.50 per sett. 


Axles, Archimedian, Long aaeere taper, No. 2,24and Tinchy $7.50; 

Ve, $8.50; a $10, 25; 134, $13 ae 1%, $16.5 

alf pat., 4, % ‘and 1 inch > oes 00; tin $9.00; 
14, $10.75; 136 $14; 14, $17.00. 

The Archimedian axles are ‘ali case hardened; they can be made 
of Salisbury and Lowmvor iron at an average advance on prices 
An axle of this brand is also 
steel converted by the celebrated Bessemer process; it cannot be 
excelled. Price of short half pat., per sett, 34 inch, "$u; ¥, $12; 1 
inch, $13. Long do., 34, $13; 2, $14; 1 inch, $15. 


Bands, silvered, rim, Jight, per sett, 3 inch and under, 85c.; larger 
sizes advance 7c. per sett for 4 of aninch. Heavy rim, 3 in. 
and under, 95c.; 10 cents per sett advance per one-eighth. 
Extra heavy rim. 3inch and under, $1.35; 10 cents per sett 
advance per one- -eighth. Philadelphia bands, same prices as 
rim. Central Park, silvered ate 3 inch and under, $1.50 
per sett; full silver ed, do., 8 inch and under, $1.65. Close 
sepa on composition rim, ‘light, 3 inch and under, $1.81; do. 

eavy, 3 inch and under, $2.20; do., extra heavy, 3 inch, $2.48; 
10 cents per sett advance for each one. eighth. Turned i iron 
rim bands, 114 inch deep, 3 inch and under, 40c.; do., 1% in., 
3 inch and under, 45c.; large sizes, 5c. per sett advance each 
one-eighth. 

Basket-wood imitation, for panels, per foot 60c. 

Buttons, japanned, per gr., 15¢e.; great gr., $1.75; silvered, per gr., 40c. 

Bolts, Coleman’s Philadelphia, 30 per cent discount from list. 

Clip King bolts, per dozen, Nos. 1 and 2, $3.50. 

Buckles, japanned, W. H.S., per gross, > inch, 62¢.; 34, 76c.; 74,91; 

inch, $1.30. 

Buckram, per yard, 17 to 20¢. 

Carpet, per yard, Brussels, $1.90; Velvet, $2.40 to $2.75. 

Oil cloth, per yard, %, 50e. to 65¢. ; ; 4-4, 45 to 80c. 

Castings, mall, per Ib., 134c. 

Cord, seaming, per lb., 25c. 

Cloths, lining, per yard, indigo wool-dyed, $2.25 to $3.50; Zephyrs 
$1.90 to $2. 

body, per yard, at: wool-dyed, $3.75 to $4. 50. 

Coteline, per yard, $4t 

Curtain frames, per Paws a and silver, $1.10 to 1.50. 

Damask, phe a cotton, double width, per piece 80 yards, $18 to $21; 

do., Union, $30 to $33; English worsted, from $1.50 to $2 per 
yard; Rattinet, 60c. to 80c. per yard. 

Dashes, buggy, per dozen, rough, $20; silver plated, $28 

ated dash collars, per dozen, Yin. $3.60; 5- 16, $3.50 ; 34, i 

Door handles, per pr., silvered, 50e. to $1.25; real sil. shell, 56e. to 

Drugget, felt, per yard, $1.35 to $2. 

Enameled ‘cloth, per yard, muslin, 5-4, 36c.; 6-4, 55¢.; drilling, 

6-4, 63e.; duek, 5-4, 70e.; 


4, 48e.; 48-inch, 53e.; 
50 inch, 75c.; 6-4, 80c.; pat. tan back ae 
5-4, 55¢.¢ do., "drill, 5-4, ‘6de.; 48 inch, 70ce. ; 
back drill, 48 inch, $1.05; do., muslin, 90¢. : ont 
canized rubber drill, heavy, $1, 75; light, $1. 60. 
Felloe plates, wrought, per lb., 18ce. 
Fifth ee a ea., 54, $1.50; 34, 1.75; New York pat., 
fab) D3 3 Ad 
Fringes, Mes dozen yards, Mohair, 2 inch, $2; 3 inch, $3; 4 inch, $4; 
Silk, 124 inch, $1 to $2; 2 inch, $1.50 to $2.50; pA inch, $1. 75 
to $3 ; io worsted, 450. ; ; rug or carpet fringe, 6e- to 12c. 
per yar 


Hair, curled, per lb., H. & B., 19c.; No. 2%, 33c.; hog, 17c.; best 
picked, from 35e. to 50c. 
Knobs, per gross, com. japanned, 40c.; fine japanned English, $1.50; 

silver capped, 60c.; silvered, $1. 50; do., English, $3.50. 

Button-holes, pat., metal edge, gum centre. A new article: 

for quickness and simplicity of application it has no equal 

Price, per gross, $4. 

Patent Improved Knob and Buttonholes, the best improvement of 
kind ever made. $6 per gross. 

Laces, broad, per yard, worsted, 3lc.; i A on stripe, 2% inch, 25e. to 
40c.; silk broche, 234 inch, 75¢. ; narrow worsted, 8c. ; 
silk stripe, 10¥4c.: silk barred, isco 

Lamps, per pair, fine, $15 to $20 

Leather, per foot, dash, No.1, 17e. , do., No. 2,15¢.; railing and collar, 
26c. to 29¢.; enameled top, No. 1, 28c. to 31c.; do., No. 2, 26e. 

to 29c.; enameled trimming, 26c. to 29. Pat. collar, 28 to 31; 
bow leather, 26e. to 29e. 

Loops, fine japanned, metal pockets, for curtain strap ends. A 
recent improvement which meets with great approbation, 
and will supersede anything of the kind heretofore used. 
Sold at $5.00 per gross. 

Moss, per Ib., 10c. to 12ce. 

Mouldings, plated, per foot, 14 to % inch, 12e. to 18¢., lead, door, per 

, 20c.; cane, dressed, per M. feet, 3-16, $5; YY in. $8.50; 
5 16, $10.50; 14 inch, $12. 
Machines, hub boring machine, each, small, $18; med., ex. jaws, $21; 


“cc “ 


“cc 


arge, $24. 
sf spoke tenoning machine, each, small, gi5s jarss $25. 
“ad bolt cutting 1, $12.50; ‘No. 


2, $15; No. %, $17.50; No. 4, $20. 
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Machines, pat. aah hollow auger, per doz., No. 1, euts 4 to 74 
inch, $30; No. 2, cuts 34 to 1 inch, $30 5 No. 3, cuts % to 1 
inch, $40. 

Name plates, kp dozen, engraved, German silver and real silver, 

to 1$4.50; do., real silver, struck up in die, $2.; cast- 
de and engraving die, $3. 

Nails, lining, japanned and silver, 5c. per paper of 100; ex. quality, 

6c. per gross; solid head, English, per gross, $1.62; extra silver 
band, 20e. per gr.; ivory head, per gross, 35¢-; do., pin head, 33¢. 

Ornaments, real silver, $2.50 to $4.50 per gross. 

Sand paper, star and flint, per ream, $4.50 to $6.00. 

Screws, Hagle, gimlet point, wood, 40 per cent. discount from list. 

Ivory head, $5.50 per gross. 
Screw Clamps, per oer maton No. 1, 24 inch, $5.50; No. 2, 3%, 


in., $750; £4 ina § $9: No.4, 514, n-8 
a improved Neo 0° §8 50; No.1, 3% inch, $9 3 No. 2, 44 
in., $7.50; No. 3, 6 in., $12: No. 4,10 in., $ $20. 
by common, No. 0,3 inch, $5.25; No. 2a 23 in., $4.25; No. 
144, 8 inch, $5; No. 2, 4 inch $7: lg in., $8. 
. Gibbs’ pat., 4 in. 5 $5.50 3 6 in., $6.50; a ae 12in., $8. 
Serims for canvassing, per yard, lde. to 18¢. 


Shaft couplings, Smith’s, per dozen pair, No. 1, plain black, $9.50; 
do., Bright, $11.25; No. 2, plain black, $8. 75: do., 
Bright, $10.50; New York, pat. black, "$il. 75; do., 
Bright, $13.75 ; ’ Baltimore pat. black , 12. 50; Bright, 
$14.50; Nos. a3 and 2 Philadelphia pat. black, $13.75; 
Br ight, $16.2. 

- Wilcox’ * leh, 1in., $12.75; do., heavy, 1 in., $13.25; 

L% inch 

Clapp’s ae i, $1.50 per sett. 

Shaft rubber, per dozen pairs, $5.00 

Shaft sockets, silvered, per doz. are Pia 34 in., $1.65; 7%, $1.80; 


ce 


1 inch, $1.95, 1% $2.10; 114, $2 
a poll 4, inch, $2.05 ; i $2.20; 1 inch, $2.35; 124, $2.50; 
= ney ’plated on brass. ball, 34in., $5; %,. ~ 75 § 1 in., $6.25. 


ex. heavy, plain, %, $8; Lin 
Sockets, a AE per dozen, plain, 1% inch, $3. "5s 13%, $4.25 ; 


%, 
iM ball, 1% inch, $4.50; 13¢, $5; 124, $5.50. 
neck yoke, silvered, per dozen pairs, 34 in., $5.50 ; Ks $6 
Warburton & Bendir’ s Scroll Hnds, manufacturers’ prices, 
35 a = Per sett, 4 pieces; for perch and headblocks, 20e. 


per 

Slat irons, erjacki, Shows, $i. pat., per dozen setts, 4 bows, $8.25; 
Ows, ‘ 

New York pat., per doz. setts, 4 bows, $12. 

Bidwell’s pat., 4 bows, per sett, rough, short, 50c.; 1 long 


“ 6c 


iron, 560. 
* japanned, short, 55e.; 1 long iron, 62. 
* plated, short, $1.20; i long iron, $1.37. 


Springs, Rowland’s Buggy, perlb., 1% inch epi wider, black, 16¢%.; 
Bright, 17¢.; 14 in., le. per ib- mor 
Bright tempered, per lb., 14 in., 2le : a in., 20¢. 
Black Springs, 1% inch and wider, 16 
Spring Perch Co.’s, tempered, 28¢. to i 
Bridgeport and Tomlinson Spring Co.’s prices same as above. 
Stump joints, rough, per doz., 4 in., $1.35; 9-16, $1.50: iy 
long plated, per doz., 14 in., $6; §- -16, $6; if $6. 50. 


Tassels, holder, per dozen, worsted, $3 to $5; silk do., $5.50 to $12. 
Curtain, silk, per doz., $3 to $4.50; acorns, per doz., $1.38. 
Top props, silvered, per sett, common, "gle.: extra, 70c. to 90c.; 
Thomas’ patent, mall., japanned, BGG. § ; with plated nuts 
and rivets, $1.20; Thomas’ pepeht japanned, 70c.; 
with plated nuts and rivets, $1.3 
Thread, pat. linen, Stuart’s, per lb., No. 25, a. 30; No. 30,$1.50; No. 
3b, ; No. 40, $1.90. 
Shoe, Jt. B we cam No. 10, 75e. to $1; No. 8, $1.10 to $1.40; 
No. 12, $1. 40 to $ 
“ — dark blue, Hh No. 10, $1.25; No.8, $1.75; No. 12, $2. 
Le machine, Marshall’ 8, Shrewsbury, Mek: Bia: 432,93; No. 582, 
$3.50: No. 632, $4.00; white, 50c¢. per lb. extra. 
hae Baa s, fancy colors, No. 432, $2.80; No. 582, 
$3.30; No. 632, $4.00; white, 40c. per lb. extra. 
Thread, machine, Barbour’s, on spools, fancy colors, No. 25, $1.90; No. 
30, $2.10; No. 35, $2.40; white, 40c. per Ib. extra. 
Turned collars, per doz. * 10 per cent. discount from list, 44. 90c.; 5-16, 
cake - 7-16, $1.25; 14, $1.50; 9-16, $1.70; 54, $2; 34, 


Tufts, per gross, common worsted, 18c. 

Twine, tufting, per Ib,, No. 16, 55c.; best mattress, 85c. 

Whip sockets, Des appben pe per dozen, No. 1, $8.50; No. 2, $9; No.3 

o- 10, 

Whip sockets, soft rubber, per dozen, No. B, $3.50; No. C, $3.75. 

ue all black, per dozen, $i. 753 black, silver 
ODP; Pz. 
ah imp., cov: and stitched, per doz., $2; sil. top, $2.25. 
Whip socket fasteners, $3.25 per dozen pairs. 
Whifiie-tree plates, Morse’s patent wrought, $2.25 per dozen pairs. 
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Woop-work. 
Bows, per bundle of 4 setts, long wagon, $4.75; buggy, $3.75; post, 
2 setts in bundle, $3.75. 
Felloes, hickory, per sett, 1, 14%, 14, $2.25; % $2.75; 114, $3.25; dou- 
ble extra, 50c. per set on these pric 
ash and red oak, per sett, 1, Ys VA, 1, 5 ; 1%, $1,50; 1% $1.75. 
“white oak, $1.50; $1.75; $2.13. 
“sulky, ash and red oak, per sett, 1, Hye d 143 $1; 134, $1.13. 
“ hickory, per sett, L 1%, 14%, $1. 50: 1.6 
Hubs, morticed gum, 234 to 4% inch, diam., aie bey: No. 1, 1.00¢.: 5 to 
5% inch, No. 1, $1.10; extra. 316 to 5 ‘inch, $1.40: 5 to 34, $1: 7153 
double extra, 314 to 5 inch, $2.00; 5 to 534 inch, $2.95, 
Poles, hickory, per dozen, rough, $12; finished, $16. 
Shafts, bugsy, hickory per dozen pair, rough, 14% in., $11; 1% in., 
a Voy dork h 114 inch $12; 134 inch 
sulky, hickory, per dozen pair, roug ine 134 inch, 
$16; finished do., $60. 
express, hickory, per doz. pair, rough, bent heel, $36; straight 
heel, $30; grocery, $20. 
Sleigh runners, oak and ash, per pair, 114 to 1% inch, $1.38. 
Seat rails, whole, hickory, $7 per dozen; lazy backs, $8 per dozen. 
Seat arms, per dozen pairs, $1.25. 
Spokes, buggy, hickory, per sett, 1144 inch and under, No. 1, $3; ex- 
tra, $3.60 to $4.50; double extra, $4.50 to $6.00. 
Seats, carriage, patent bent; back, rail . arms in one solid piece 
each, finished, $4; unfinished, $1.3 
Wheels, finished, hickory, buggy, $10 to 313 per sett. 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES. 


CORRECTED BY FELTON, RAU & SIBLEY, 
136, 188 and 140 North Fourth Street. 


VaRNISHES—finishing body, extra pale. $5.00; finishing body, No.1, 
pale, $4.50; finishing body, No.1, hard drying, $4.50; carriage, No.1, 
light color, $4. carriage, No. 2, $3. 50; rubbing light color, $3. 50; mix- 
ing or color, $2.75; Harland & Son’s English, $10.25; Noble & Hoar’s 
English, $9.50; black enamel English for carriage tops, $9; black 
enamel ‘American for carriage tops, $3. 

Paints—Black—Raven’s Wing drop, per Ib., 45c.: refined English 
drop, 30c.; No. 1 English drop, 25¢e.; No.1 patent drop, 20c.; Eddy’s 
refined lamp, 40ce.; extra coach-painters’ lamp, 380e.; refined coach- 
painters’ lamp, 25c.; Germantown, 18c. 

Blues—Pure Chinese, - per Ib., $1.20; No.1 Prussian, 70c.; No. 2 Prus- 
sian, 50c.; Ultramarine, No. 0, $1; No. 1, 75c.; B, 50c.; celestial, 20c. 

Greens—Pure chrome, L. M. & D. shades, per Ib., 20¢:; extra dark, 
30c.; bronze or quaker, 20c.; pure emerald, 50c.; pure Paris, 50c.; 
Brunswick, 15e. 

Reds—Best carmine, No. 40, per ounce, $1.75; fine crimson or claret 
lake, per lb., $3.50; chatamuck or carmine lake, $1 per lb.; best 
rose pink, 200. s ; pure Indian red, 20c. Vermillions—English 
pale, $1.60; deep, $1.50, German gothic pale, $1.50; deep, $1.50; 
Chinese, $1.60; Trieste, $1.25: Italian, 45c.; American, 35¢.; Ene- 
lish Venetian, 5e.; red lead, l5c. 

Whites—Pure lead, per lb., 15¢.; Colorado lead, 1314c.; Nevada, 114e.; 
oe 9e.; Cremnitz, for striping, 35c.; whiting, 4c.; pure dry 

ead, 15c. «© 

Yellows—Pure chrome. L. M. & D. shades, per lb., 35e.; Orange do., 
45c.; Brandon, 4c.: French ochre, 5c.; English stone ochre, 12c.; 
English chrome, $1.10; French do., $1.2 

Miscellaneous—Drying ‘Japan, $2.00; ante 60c.; linseed oil, 
$1.20; English filling, per lb., 15c.; English rubbing stone, 18c.; 
pumice stone, ground and lump. selected, 10c. 


Ss ven 
Paint—0, 65¢,; 00. 75e.; 000. 85e.: 0000, 95e. 
Varnish—0, 75c.; 00, Se. : ; 000, 95e.: ; 0000, $1.10. 
Badger hair flowing, per inch, $1; Fitch do., $1; Camel’s hair strip- 
ing pencils, assorted, per dozen, ‘45e.: sable do., $4. 


Best Paint Mills—Large, $8 ; small, $6.50. 
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IRON AND STEEL. 


CORRECTED BY WILLIAM M. WHITAKER, 
No. 52 North Front Street. 
NET CASH. 


Tire Iron, Merchant, 334 cents per pound; refined, 4'4c.; 1x4, 434c. 


Refined Round and Square Iron, Yand 9-16, 434¢.; 7-16 and %, dc. 
5-16, 544c.; 4. 5%4e. 
Oval and Half-Round Iron, 3%, 5'¥4e.; 5%, 534c.; %, 6e. 


Band Iron, 5)4c. 

English Refined Slit Rods, 6c. 

Scroll Tron, 7% and 1x3-16, 6c. : 34 and xl, 6c. 

Steel Tires, Swedes, 1x3-16, Lido: ; 4x3-16, 11326. ; ; 4xlf, 12¢.; Sxl, 


18¢. 
Spring Steel, 14 and larger, 1044c. 
Norway Horse Nail Rods, 8 cents: do., Shapes, 8 cents. 
American Rolled Horse Shoe Rods, 544c. 
American Hammered Tron, 6c. 
Axle Trees, 7c. 
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MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, 
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Our Nos. 2 and 3 Machines are specially adapted for all kinds of manufacturing in which sewing machines 
are or can be used. While they will do all kinds of work done by other machines, they will also do much 
more. For several years we have taken much pains to so improve these machines, and not without great 
success, as to make them equal] to the task they are intended to perform. The Nos. 2 and 3 Machines are 
essentially the same in principle and construction, varying only in size. The No. 3 Machine has more space 
under the arm than the No 2 Machine. 

The No. 2 Machine, with Vibrating Presser, is used for cloth work, boots, shoes, stay-making, &c., and 
for the sewing of light harness—all those parts which can be sewn without a waxed thread. This Machine 
works admirably on traces, reins, saddles, Xe. 

The No. 3 M chine, with Vibrating Presser, is well adapted to and much used for coach-trimmer’s work. 
It has plenty of room under the arm, and its large shuttle holds a large quantity of thread. The Vibrating 
Presser enables the operator to get a heavy pressure, when necessary, on the material to be sewn, and when 
not necessary this Vibrating Presser lifts up during the operation of the Machine, thus giving the operator an 
opportunity of turning the article being sewn, so that scroll work can be done with much greater facility than 
with a stationary presser. Heavy threads, both silk and linen, can be easily used on this Machine. 

The Machines spoken of make the lock stitch, wkich has the appearance of the stitch made by hand, and 
are the only Machines in successful use for manufacturing purposes. 

We would ask attention to our “ New Famity Sewina MAcuing,” the sales of which, last year, as 
shown by official returns, were considerably greater than those of any other family sewing machine in the market. 

No other Machine has so rapidly won favor in the household, simply because it has capacity for a wider 
range of work, and does better and more beautiful work than any other sewing machine. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


453 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 1106 Chestnut Street. 
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